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Art.  I. — Notes  on  Medical  McOters  in  Paris.      By  David  W.  Yan- 
DELL,  M.D.,  of  LonisTille,  Ey; 

After  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  the  emporium  of  med- 
ical science  I  do  not  find  myself  in  possession  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  professional  matter  to  form  a  communication  for 
the  Journal  such  as  I  had  hoped  to  make;  but  having  come 
under  a  promise  to  furnish  one  for  each  number,  the  follow- 
ing is  submitted,  such  as  it  is.  I  begin  with  a  report  of  a 
clinical  lecture  on  Orchitis^  by  Professor  Velpeau,  at  the 
Charity  Hospital. 

Of  the  twenty-four  examples  of  orchitis  which  you  have 
seen  in  the  hospital  this  year,  said  M.  V.,  eighteen  com- 
menced in  the  urethra;  the  origin  of  the  six  others  has  remain- 
ed doubtful.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  acute  orchitis  com 
prises  two  distinct  varieties,  the  first  of  which  has  its  origin  in 
a  lesion  of  the  urethra;  the  second  is  produced  by  external  vi- 
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olence.  There  is  in  our  opinion  a  third  class  intermediate 
between  the  two  others,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  which  is 
not  so  generally  recognized  among  practitioners.  This  variety 
arises  neither  from  a  lesion  of  the  urethra,  nor  from  any  ex- 
ternal violence,  but  it  is  caused,  we  believe,  and  the  patients 
themselves  sustain  the  opinion,  by  a  violent  effort  or  strain. 

It  is  generally  the  case  when  a  man  laboring  under  orchitis 
presents  himself  to  a  surgeon,  that  he  is  immediately  suspect- 
ed of  a  blennorrhoea,  and  there  is  no  credit  given  to  his  pro- 
testations that  it  has  been  produced  by  violent  efforts. 
Nevertheless  there  is  sometimes  no  trace  of  urethral  discharge, 
nor  any  evidences  of  violence  to  the  testicle;  the  epididymis 
is  swollen,  sensible  and  irregular;  the  tumefaction  extends  to 
the  neighboring  parts,  and  the  patient  cannot  be  made  to 
confess  any  other  cause  than  a  violent  effort. 

It  is  now  some  years  since,  in  examining  the  internal  ring 
and  the  tissues  concerned  in  its  formation,  we  observed,  as 
Thompson  has  asserted,  that  the  right  muscles  give  off  many 
aponeurotic  fibres  which  are  attached  to  the  internal  face  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Those  fibres  form  the  inferior  half  of 
the  orifice,  and  as  a  consequence  pass  under  the  testicular 
cord,  or,  to  express  ourselves  in  another  way,  and  perhaps 
more  clearly,  the  cord  rides  upon  the  fibres. 

Now,  keeping  the  disposition  of  the  parts  in  mind,  suppose 
the  muscles  to  be  in  a  state  of  contraction,  those  fibres  must 
necessarily  endeavor  to  straighten  themselves,  and  if  the  ef- 
fort is  either  considerable  or  long  kept  up,  the  cord  must  be  , 
compressed,  and  from  this  compression  orchitis  may  ensue. 
Is  it  not  highly  probable  then,  that  the  urethra  being  in  a 
state  of  irritation  may  predispose  to  orchitis;  and  a  violent 
effort  from  the  mechanism  just  pointed  out  produce  it,  in 
some  cases  at  least? 

Thiis  you  will  readily  perceive  that  a  man  having  a  blen- 
norrhoea is  more  disposed  to  contract  orchitis  than  one  whose 
urethra  is  in  a  state  of  health;  but  yet  even  in  the  absence 
of  ardor  urinas^  orchitis  may  occur  under  the  influence  of  a 
violent  muscular  exertion..  Formerly  there  was  associated 
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with  swelling  of  the  epididymis  and  testicle  the  idea  of  a  me- 
tastasis; it  is  still  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  inflammation 
spreads  from  the  urethra  to  the  testicle  suddenly  and  without 
any  continuity  of  tissue. 

This  theory  is  overthrown  by  watching  the  moment  that 
orchitis  most  generally  makes  its  appearance.  If  it  were  by 
metastasis  that  the  inflammation  invaded  the  testicle,  it  would 
most  naturally  occur  when  the  urethral  inflammation  was 
h%hest.  Every  one  knows  that  precisely  the  contrary  is 
the  case;  that  orchitis  is  observed  w^hen  the  blennorrhcea  is  on 
the  decline,  and  the  patient  nearly  recovered.  Inflammation 
of  the  testicle  is  very  rare  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

Between  the  two  classes  of  orchitis  of  which  we  have 
spoken  there  are  yet  other  differences.  The  orchitis  pro- 
duced by  external  violence  may  terminate  in  various  ways, 
but  there  has  been  observed  in  them  a  strong  tendency  to 
bring  about  suppuration,  whilst  blennorrhagial  orchitis  seldom 
terminates  in  that  way.  Other  things  being  equal,  traumatic 
orchitis  in  general  is  more  grave  than  urethral  orchitis,  for  it 
is  evident  that  in  producing  suppuration  the  chances  are  that 
it  will  destroy  the  testicle.  Blennorrhagic  orchitis,  on  the 
contrary,  only  leaves  behind  it  a  little  induration  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, and  its  functions  are  left  unimpaired.  Orchitis  arising 
from  external  violence  may  leave  behind  it  indurations  and 
lumps  of  matter,  which  after  a  time  may  give  rise  to  different 
kinds  of  tumors. 

The  inflammation  of  the  testicle  arising  from  a  violent  el- 
fort  is  either  cured  very  speedily,  or  it  requires  more  time  to 
be  dispersed  than  either  of  the  others. 

As  for  urethral  orchitis  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  sole 
cause  of  its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  a  blen- 
norrhcea. It  may  be  a  consequence  of  divers  injuries  in  the 
canal  itself,  stone,  disease  of  the  prostate  and  tubercles. 
Those  cases  of  orchitis  which  arise  from  the  last  of  these 
causes  most  generally  end  in  tubercular  disorganization  of  the 
testicle.  The  ordinary  orchitis  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
very  grave  affection,  lasting  only  fifteen  or  twenty  days  un- 
der most  circumstances. 
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The  various  methods  of  treatment  adopted  by  surgeons 
are  antiphlogistics ,  compression,  and  punctures  made  by  the 
lancet.  The  first  of  these  means  may  be  employee!,  and  if 
leeches  are  applied,  I  should  advise  them  to  be  placed  along 
the  course  of  the  cord  rather  than  on  the  testicle  itself. 
Compression  has  been  revived  by  M.  Friki;  but  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult method  and  is  not  free  from  danger.  The  testicle  may 
be  compressed  too  forcibly  by  the  bandages,  and  unpleasant 
consequences  ensue.  The  punctures  by  means  of  a  lancet 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  they  are  both  inoffensive 
and  efficient.  If  there  be  any  collection  of  fluid  it  is  evacu- 
ated, and  you  need  have  no  fear  about  the  little  operation 
which  is  less  difficult  and  dangeroas  than  that  of  bleeding;  for 
what  can  there  be  to  apprehend?  There  is  no  vessel  in  this 
region  capable  of  furnishing  a  dangerous  or  embarrassing  he- 
morrhage. Do  you  fear  that  you  may  reach  the  testicle? 
That  is  scarcely  probable;  and  should  it  occur,  it  cannot 
produce  the  great  inconveniences  which  were  at  one  time 
apprehended.  Under  this  treatment  the  ordinary  sojourn  of 
the  patients  in  the  hospital  is  seven  days  and  a  half. 

We  will  proceed  to  examine  the  two  methods  of  cauteri- 
zation and  scarification,  and  by  comparing  them  with  that  of 
dilatation,  we  shall  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  advanta- 
G:es  of  these  three  methods. 

We  would  say  that  cauterization  does  not  succeed  by 
itself;  it  must  be  assisted  by  dilatation.  It  is  clear  that  if  it 
act  upon  the  narrowed  portion  of  the  canal  by  a  destruction 
of  substance  it  would  be  more  dangerous  than  useful;  for  the 
retraction  which  would  follow  the  healing  of  the  wound 
would  leave  the  passage  still  more  restricted.  We  consider 
that  there  is  a  great  error  committed  in  supposing  that  nitrate 
of  silver,  introduced  into  the  urethra,  will  destroy  the  tissues 
with  which  it  is  brought  for  so  short  a  time  in  contact,  for  if 
vou  will  examine  the  effect  which  follows  on  the  skin  from  a 
similar  cauterization,  you  will  find  that  it  is  most  superficial, 
that  no  eschar  results  from  the  touch,  and  we  have  every  rea^ 
son  to  believe  that  similar  results  occur  in  cauterization  of  the 
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urethra.     Therefore,  by  cauterization,  thus  employed,  there 
is  obtained,   at  best,  but  a  mere  modification  of  tissue,  as  is 
observed  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  certain  cases  of  li- 
chen, eczena,  &c.;  and  if,  concurrently  with  cauterization,  di- 
latation were  not  employed,  what  power  could  it  be  supposed 
to  exert  upon  the  stricture?    Here  then,  you  see,  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  employ   only  dilatation.     If  you  have  actually 
cauterized   the  urethra,  you  have  performed  a  bad  operation, 
because  it  is  done  at  an  exp^nce  of  tissue;  this  is  destroyed^ 
and  there  will  only  follow  a  more  decided  stricture.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  a  slight  modification  of  tissue  is  obtain- 
ed, yod  have  done  no  further  good  than  dilatation  would  have 
effected  had  it  been  employed  alone.     Why,  then,  not  trust 
to  dilatation  by  itself?    And,  furthermore,  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently  thought,  perhaps,   that  with  bougies  in  the  urethra  a 
compression  is  produced  which,  of  itself,  acts  upon  the  in- 
flammation of  the  tissues.    Among  the  other  means  employed 
in  strictures,  we  may  mention  abrupt  dilatation  and  scarifica- 
tions.    Abrupt  dilatation   is  already  nearly  abandoned;  it  is 
understood  to  consist  in  passing  a  very  large  sound  through  a 
very  small  stricture.     This  is  a  most  curious  idea;  neverthe- 
less there  is  at  the  bottom  of  seemingly  the  merest  paradoxes 
something  which  is  true;  and  when  such  propositions  are  an- 
nounced  by  men  of  such  talent  as  M.  Mayor,   it  cannot  be 
doubted  that   their  authors  have  witnessed   some   cases   to 
which  the  method  is  applicable;  these  cases,  we  suspect,  are 
those  in  which  you  detect  small  valvular  openings.     It  has 
been  advised   to  dilate   the  urethra  by  an  instrument  which, 
penetrating  at  first  in  a  reduced  form,  is  capable  after  being 
introduced,  of  being  enlarged.     We  cannot  give  our  sanction 
to  this  method,  though  some  surgeons  have  assured  us  that  it 
is  a  good   one.     Scarifications  or  incisions  have   been,  by 
turns,  too  much  praised,  and  too  much  undervalued.    In  ordi- 
nary cases  we  do  not  believe  that  they  possess  any   advanta- 
ges over  dilatation;  but  when   the  cicatrix  is  hard,  as  in  lig- 
neous strictures,  (coarctation  ligneuses^)  this  is  a  method  which 
is   sometimes  employed.    It  is  established,  however,  that  in 
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thirty  cases  of  stricture,  you  would  not  encounter  more  than 
three  or  four  of  this  description.  The  partisans  of  scarifica- 
tion generalise  the  method,  and  believe  it  possesses  advanta- 
ges over  other  means;  however,  bear  in  mind  that  they  asso- 
ciate with  it  dilatation.  As  for  us,  if  we  must  sum  up  our 
opinion  of  the  relative  utility  of  each  of  the  methods  we  have 
just  spoken  of,  we  should  say,  in  the  ordinary  strictures  from 
diffuse  inflammation,  and  presenting  a  double  cone,  dilatation 
alone,  or  employed,  if  you  wish,  with  cauterization  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  is  the  remedy ;  we  reject  caustic,  potash,  Vienna  paste,  &c. 

In  strictures  which  are  very  resisting,  hard,  woody,  em- 
ploy scarifications.  In  strictures  consisting  of  thin  bridles, 
and  in  valvular  strictures,  resort  to  the  abrupt  dilatation  of 
M.  Mayor.  We  look  upon  medicated  bougies  as  entirely  in- 
efficient. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  translation  of  a  lecture  of  Professor 
Velpeau's,  to  which  I  listened  with  great  interest,  and  which 
I  hope  will  not  be  read  without  some  satisfaction.  I  will  con- 
clude my  present  communication  with  a  few  items  of  medical 
and  scientific  news,  which  appear  to  me  interesting. 

M.  Beneditti,  an  Italian  physician,  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  tannate  of  iron  in  chlorosis.  He  commences  by  adminis- 
tering nine  grains,  and  increasing  the  dose  gradually  to  thir- 
ty-six grains,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  plethoric  and  very 
robust  individuals  he  uses  larger  doses. 

Dr.  Ga6pratte  has  proposed  a  method  for  preparing  the 
moxa  which  seems  to  possess  some  advantages  over  the  ordi- 
nary processes.  Instead  of  paper  or  carded  cotton,  he  em- 
ploys calico  which  has  been  freed  from  its  starch.  This  he 
saturates  with  a  solution  of  the  sub  acetate  of  lead,  and  dries 
and  rolls  it  into  cylinders  of  the  requisite  size.  Upon  the 
part  where  he  designs  applying  the  moxa  he  drops  a  very 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  which  assists  to 
keep  the  moxa  in  its  place.  The  moxa  made  in  this  way,  he 
says,  ignites    readily  and  bums  regularly,  without    odor, 
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smoke,  or  flame.  The  operation  is  more  prompt,  less  diffi- 
cult, and  less  painful  than  when  the  moxa  of  carded  cotton  is 
used. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Gower  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  with  great  success,  topical  appKcations  of  the  in- 
fusion and  alcoholic  tincture  of  tobacco  in  prosopalgia,  and 
he  was  not  sure  whether  it  acted  as  an  excitant  or  sedative, 
until  M.  Chippendale  discovered  that  the  active  principle  of 
this  vegetable  was  nicotine.  Dr.  G.,  of  all  the  various  prepa- 
rations of  nicotiana,  is  most  partial  to  the  extract.  He  has 
seen  three  cases  of  thisr  obstinate  neuralgia  yield  instantly 
and  permanently  to  a  single  application  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  this  extract.  And  its  success  when  ru1)bed  upon  the 
diseased  jaw  was  no  less  marked  in  a  case  of  tooth-ache. 

La  Verrier,  who  has  immortalized  himself  by  the  discovery 
of  a  new  planet,  is  but  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  was 
bom  in  Lower  Normandy,  a  province  which,  within  the  last 
century,  has  given  to  physical  science,  besides  the  young  as- 
tronomer just  mentioned,  the  following  illustrious  names: 
Rouelle,  Vauquelin,  Fresnel,  Dumont,  d'Urville,  and  Laplace. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  just  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  concerning  the  discovery  of  La 
Verrier,  in  which  he  says:  "I  think  it  right  to  inform  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  King  has,  in  consideration  of 
the  event  which  now  interests  the  scientific  world,  named  M. 
La  Verrier  officer  of  the  royal  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  had  not  arrived  at  his  turn  by  time;  but  science  has  its 
services  of  exception  and  its  actions  of  eclat  as  well  as  war. 
The  labors  of  M.  La  Verrier  are  of  the  class  which  honor 
our  age  and  our  country." 

You  have  heard,  of  course,  of  the  fulminating  cotton,  first 
prepared  by  Professor  Shonbein,  of  the  University  of  Bile, 
which  is  creating  a  great  noise  all  over  the  world.  The  dis- 
coverer has  pretty  clearly  shown,  in  his  various  experiments. 
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that  the  inflammability  of  this  new  explosive  is  greater  than 
that  of  gunpowder;  it  has  several  times  been  placed  upon 
gunpowder  and  exploded  without  igniting  that  substance. 
The  combustion  of  the  cotton  creates  no  smoke,  affords  no 
appreciable  odor,  and  leaves  no  residuum.  Its  immersion  in 
water,  provided  it  is  afterwards  carefully  dried,  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  impair  its  explosive  powers,  and  the  cot- 
ton after  it  is  prepared,  retains  its  natural  properties.  Dr.  Ot- 
to, of  Brutiswick,  thus  describes  the  process  of  preparing  the 
cotton,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  exceedingly  simple.  The 
cotton  is  to  be  steeped  for  half  a  minu-te  in  concentrated  ni- 
tric acid,  then  taken  out  and  immediately  thrown  into  water, 
which  is  changed  until  all  traces  of  the  acid  have  disappear- 
ed. That  which  is  in  lumps  or  rolls  must  be  carefully  open- 
ed in  order  to  free  it  more  perfectly  from  the  acid,  after  which 
it  is  thoroughly  dried.  The  smallest  quantity  of  the  cotton 
thus  prepared,  placed  upon  an  anvil  and  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer, produces  an  explosion  like  the  fulminating  silver.  When 
used  in  fire  arms,  it  is  made  into  a  small  roll  and  wadded 
down  as  is  practised  with  gunpowder.  Time  will  fix  the  val- 
ue of  this  article  as  a  substitute  for  powder,  but  if  it  is  kin- 
dled with  such  facility  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  will  it  not 
increase  very  seriously  the  danger  of  handling  guns? 

The  percussion  of  the  ramrod  driven  down  with  more  than 
the  gentlest  force,  would  probably  ignite  the  cotton  to  the 
great  hazard  of  the  sportsman.  And,  again,  when  the  gun 
became  heated  by  repeated  discharges,  the  ignition  of  the 
material  could  hardly  be  avoided.  For  these  reasons,  I  should 
doubt  whether  the  explosive  cotton  can  ever  come  into  gene- 
ral use  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 

M.  Sanson,  one  of  the  savans  of  this  great  metropolis,  has 
lately  addressed  to  his  government  a  long  letter,  in  which  he 
recommends  the  King  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  veno^ 
mojis  reptiles  into  France,  except  for  the  Jar  din  des  Plantes. 
He  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  disasters  wliich  might 
flow  from  the  escape  of  a  single  female  rattlesnake  big  with 
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young.  Her  eggs,  he  fancies,  would  all  hatch,  and  the  little 
snakes  all  grow  to  be  big  ones,  and  in  their  turn  go  on  pro- 
ducing new  generations  of  snakes  until  France  would  be 
overrun  with  these  formidable  reptiles.  Several  of  the  pa- 
pers ridicule  the  suggestion  as  very  absurd.  If  a  female  snake 
should  escape,  say  they,  it  would  perish  from  the  cold  of  the 
first  winter;  or  if  she  should  survive,  the  heat  of  the  summer 
would  not  be  sufBcient  to  hatch  her  eggs.  But  are  they  sure 
that  the  rattlesnake  lays  eggs?  I  am  sure  it  is  staled  in  some 
works  on  herpetology  that  the  venomous  snakes  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  and  not  in  the  shape  of  eggs.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fears  of  M.  Sanson  may  well  excite  the  merriment 
of  his  countrymen. 


Art.   II. — A  Case  of  Uterine  Hydatids.     By  F&ancis   H.  Gordon, 
of  Clinton  College,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  A.  G.,  aet.  fifty-one,  has  had  ten  children,  the  young- 
est being  over  six  years  old.  During  the  spring  of  1845  her 
catemania  became  irregular,  and  generally  persisted  only 
about  two  days.  The  abdomen  soon  began  to  enlarge,  and 
her  friends  thought  she  was  again  pregnant;  but  each  sup- 
posed menstrual  period  caused  temporary  diminution  of  the 
abdomen.  About  the  25th  December  the  discharge  ceased, 
and  did  not  return  till  21st  March,  1846.  During  this  inter- 
val the  abdomen  enlarged  rapidly,  and  by  the  last  named  date 
was  as  large  as  at  the  full  term  of  uterogestation.  Now,  the 
discharge,  which  appeared  to  be  serum,  sometimes  slightly 
tinged  with  blood,  showed  itself,  and  continued  to  return  eve- 
ry two  or  three  days,  but  in  so  moderate  a  quantity  as  not 
materially  to  affect  the  patient's  strength  or  the  size  of  the 
abdomen.  About  the  20th  of  April,  it  became  profuse,  con- 
sisting largely  of  blood,  and  caused  speedy  prostration.  The 
recumbent  posture  and  a  liberal  use  of  alum  were  the  means 
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resorted  to  by  the  family;  and  the  woman  soon  recovered  so 
a3  to  be  up.  After  this,  the  discharge,  which  still  returned 
every  few  days,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  pus, 
blood,  and  serum.  The  woman's  health  gradually  declined. 
Feet  generally  cold;  brain  and  nervous  system,  liver,  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  all  suffered. 

June  15,  1846.  I  was  called  to  see  her  in  the  night,  and 
found  her  with  strong  labor  pains,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
being  about  an  inch  above  the  umbilicus;  the  whole  organ 
•  was  hard  and  quite  sore.  The  woman  had  daily  had  smart 
pains  for  more  than  a  week,  attended  with  the  expulsion  of 
lumps,  which  I  supposed  to  be  coagula.  With  the  view  of 
suspending  or  moderating  the  uterine  action  till  the  organ 
could  be  got  into  a  safer  condition  for  expelling  its  contents, 
I  immediately  gave  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia,  and  di- 
rected a  warm  poultice  to  be  laid  over  the  whole  abdomen. 
These  means  produced  partial  ease  for  about  five  hours,  when 
the  paroxysms  returned  with  violence,  and  in  about  one  hour 
expelled  a  mass  of  hydatids  amounting  to  nearly  a  chamber 
pot  full,  followed  by  profuse  hemorrhage  and  dangerous  pros- 
tration. The  uterus  was  grasped  at  the  fundus  so  as  to  cause 
reduction.  I  then  gave  four  grains  of  acetate  of  lead.  The 
hemorrhage  moderated,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  ral- 
lied in  three  hours,  and  with  the  reaction  the  pains  returned. 
Fearing  the  result  of  another  scene  so  perilous  as  the  one 
lately  witnessed,  I  gave  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  acetate  of 
morphia,  which  induced  several  hours  sleep.  At  4  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  on  the  16th,  a  mass  of  hydatids  was  expelled,  weighing 
several  ounces,  which  was  shown  to  the  patient  at  her  request; 
she  remarked  that  it  was  just  such,  as  had  been  discharged  aU 
most  daily  for  more  than  a  week,  some  of  them  being  less 
and  others  larger. 

A  broad  bandage  was  now  firmly  and  smoothly  applied; 
small  and  oft  repeated  doses  of  sulph.  and  carb.  magnesia 
were  directed  as  an  aperient;  patient  to  be  kept  cool,  quiet 
and  recumbent;  poultices  over  the  abdomen  to  be  resorted  to 
often  enough  to  keep  down  all  signs  of  inflammation;  daily 
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injections  of  warm  water  into  the  vagina,  and  diet  light  but 
nutricious.  From  this  time  to  the  24  th,  parcels  of  hydatids 
were  daily  expelled,  but  the  pains  were  moderate  and  the 
hemorrhage  inconsiderable.  Febrile  symptoms  underwent 
gradual  abatement,  and  improvement  was  progressive.  At 
this  time,  24th  October,  the  woman's  health  appears  to  be 
perfect. 

I  have  carefully  preserved  the  mass  of  hydatids  expelled 
during  my  first  visit;  it  being  a  most  interesting  specimen.  I 
suppose  the  number  of  cysts  it  contains  to  be  more  than  a 
thousand,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  up  to  that  of 

■ 

a  plum.  Their  matrix,  or  medium  of  attachment  to  the  ute- 
rus, consists  in  part  of  coagulating  lymph  infiltrated  with 
blood;  but  a  larger  portion  much  resembles  the  maternal  pla- 
centa. The  necks  of  the  primary,  or  parent  cysts,  penetrate 
deeply  into  this  substance;  secondary  hydatids  are  attached 
to  the  sides  and  summits  of  these;  tertiary  ones  to  the  secon- 
dary, and  so  on,  in  some  instances  to  the  sixth  generation. 
Their  most  common  shape  is  that  of  a  Florence  flask;  but 
some  are  cylindrical  and  connected  at  their  extremities  by 
pedicles.  They  are  of  two  colors,  a  large  proportion  being 
perfectly  transparent,  and  the  remainder,  perhaps  one-fifth, 
varying  from  a  pale  red  up  to  the  deep  hue  of  a  ripe  cherry. 
Could  the  contents  of  the  uterine  cavity  have  been  viewed 
in  its  unbroken  arrangement,  these  must  have  presented  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  picture.  The  whole  internal  surface 
was  lined  with  what  may  be  fitly  termed  a  placental  mould, 
for  the  nourishment  of  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  As  if  na- 
ture had  been  unmindful  of  her  common  laws,  and  disposed 
to  frolic  upon  a  human  constitution,  in  imitating  some  splen- 
did grotto,  the  whole  surface  of  the  cavity  was  studded,  in 
rich  profusion,  with  fruits  of  all  grades,  from  those  which  had 
just  dropped  their  petals,  up  to  those  of  full  growth  and  ma- 
turity; between  many  of  which  were  insinuated  filamentous 
folds  resembling  leaflets.  But  not  contented  with  the  most 
dense  production  the  surface  could  contain,  racemes  were 
made  to  spring  from  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  primary 
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fruits,  and  from  these  other  clusters  were  pendant,  and  so  on, 
multiplying  in  geometrical  progression,  until  the  whole  cavern 
was  decorated  with  clusters  of  various  sizes,  colors,  and 
grades  of  maturity;  and,  to  render  the  process  complete,  the 
whole  was  watered  by  an  intermitting  fountain,  ever  gentle 
and  limpid,  save  when  reddened  by  the  wine  of  ripe  fruits, 
which,  anon,  swelled  it  to  a  desolating  torrent. 
October,  1846. 


Art.  III. — Excision  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary  hone  for  Osteo-Sarooma. 
By  William  H.  Deaderick,  M.  D.,  of  Athens,  Tennessee. 

The  operation  of  which  I  propose  to  give  a  very  brief  ac- 
count, was  performed  nearly  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  at 
that  period,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  was  unknown  in  surgery. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  executed,  and  the 
claim  of  having  originated  it  has  been  set  up  by  a  foreign 
surgeon.  By  comparison  of  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  my  op- 
eration preceded  that  of  M.  Dupuytren  by  two  years. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1310,  Jesse  Lay,  a  lad  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  me  on  account  of  an 
excrescence  which  gradually  arose  from  his  gums,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  long  neglect,  completely  enveloped  the 
lower  maxillary  bone  of  the  left  side.  It  filled  the  inside  of 
his  mouth  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  respi- 
ration and  deglutition.  Externally,  the  tumor  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  a  wen  of  considerable  size,  and  as  it  was  daily 
augmenting  it  was  evident  that  nothing  short  of  its  entire  re- 
moval, with  the  portion  of  the  bone  it  occupied,  could  save 
the  life  of  the  patient.  Accordingly  an  incision  was  com- 
menced just  below  the  left  ear,  and  continued  along  the  course 
of  the  bone  to  the  centre  of  the  chin;  a  second  one  was  made 
at  right  angles  to  the  first.  The  integuments  were  then  dis- 
sected from  the  tumor,  and  the  bone  sawed  off  at  the  angle  of 
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the  jaw,  and  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  chin  neareit 
the  angle  divided.  The  integuments  were  united  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  boy  had  a  speedy  and  perfect  recovery. 
The  youth,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  although  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  not  larger  than  boys  usually  are  at  ten  or 
eleven;  but  immediately  afterwards  he  commenced  growing, 
•and  attained  the  ordinary  stature  of  manhood.  A  well  trained 
whisker  hides,  in  a  great  measure,  the  scar  left  by  the  incision, 
and  at  a  short  distance  the  effects  of  the  operation  would  not 
be  observed. 
Athens,  Nov.  1st,  1846. 

Note.  Dupuytren  is  the  generally  acci-edited  author  of  the 
■operation  above  described.  This  distinguished  surgeon  re- 
moved a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  for  a  cancerous  affection 
of  the  gums  in  1812,  The  operation  of  Dr.  Deaderick,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  performed  two  years  prior  to  that  time.  Du- 
puytren's  case  was  reported  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
•Paris,  by  Lisfranc,  in  1813.  The  report  of  Lisfranc  is  repub- 
lished in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales^  vol.  xxix. 
p.  430.  Dr.  Deaderick  did  not  give  to  the  public  any  account 
of  his  operation  before  1823,  when  he  described  it  in  the  Am- 
erican Medical  Recorder. 

Dr.  Mott,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Liston,  has  preferred  a  claim  to 
priority  in  this  operation.  He  says,  "I  claim  for  myself  and 
my  country  originality  in  the  operation  of  exsection  of  the 
4ower  jaw  at  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  for  osteo-sarcoma.  I  avow  and  declare 
solemnly  that  before  my  first  exsection  of  the  lower  jaw  for 
osteo-sarcoma,  I  never  saw,  read  or  heard  of  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  having  been  done  in  any  country."  He  adds,  "We 
repeat  and  aver,  that  the  exsection  of  the  lower  jaw  of  even 
a  fourth  part,  much  less  a  half  or  two- thirds  of  it,  for  any 
form  of  sarcoma  involving  the  whole  texture  of  the  bone,  has 
never  in  our  opinion  been  performed  by  any  surgeon,  past  or 
present,  until  by  myself  at  the  time  above  stated." 

The  operationof  Dupuytren  is  admitted  not  to  have  been  for 
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osteo-sarcoma,  but  for  a  cancerous  sore  situated  over  the  an* 
gle  of  the  jaw.  Ribes,  in  the  DkL  des  Sci.  Med^  referring  to 
this  operation,  has  the  following  words:'  ^^These  facts  lead  to 
the  hope  that  fungus,  or  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw,  a 
disease  so  formidable  that  it  has  in  many  cases  been  vainly 
attacked  with  the  iron  and  fire,  will  henceforward,  since  the 
operation  of  M.  Dupuytren  be  removed  by  amputation  of  a 
portion  more  or  less  considerable  of  the  lower  jaw,  without 
the  danger  of  any  accident,  and,  if  the  disease  be  local,  with 
a  certainty  of  success." 

Many  years  before  these  predictions  were  uttered  in  Paris, 
the  operation  had  been  successfully  performed  by  a  young 
surgeon  in  the  backwoods  of  Tennessee. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Houston,  of  Dublin,  in  1844, 
and  published  the  same  year  in  the  London  Lancet,  the  honor 
of  having  originated  this  operation  is  claimed  for  Mr.  Gusack, 
who  has  performed  it  twelve  times.  The  lecturer  says,  "The 
grand  exploit  ot  amputating  the  lower  jaw,  even  from  its  ar- 
ticulations, the  boldness  of  which  has  been  only  equalled  by 
its  success,  has^  now  become  a  standard  operation  in  sur- 
gery. Persons  aflBlicted  with  the  distressing  and  loathsome 
disease  for  which  this  operation  is  undertaken,  were  formerly 
allowed  to  die,  without  any  idea  being  entertained  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  saving  them;  but  now  that  a  great  mind,  relying  on 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  human  frame, 
has  set  the  example  of  extirpating  the  diseased  mass  in  ioto^ 
many  surgeons  have  fearlessly  followed  in  the  path  thus  laid 
open  for  them,  and  have  derived  honor  from  the  success 
which  crowned  the  enterprise.  The  success  of  this  operation, 
both  as  regards  immunity  from  danger,  rapidity  of  convales- 
cence, and  the  useful  quality  of  masticatory  apparatus  which 
follows,  is  almost  incredible." 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Townsend,  in  his  edition  of  Velpeau's 
Surgery,  comments  thus:  "To  whomsoever,  therefore,  the 
honor  of  this  great  triumph  belongs,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  eu- 
logium  ought  to  apply  equally  well  in  Dr.  Huston's  concep- 
tions, who,  doubtless,  would  not  desire  to  diminish  one  iota  of 
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it)  because  a  name  of  difTerent  orthography  from  that  of  the 
justly  respected  Mr.  Cusack,  should  happen  to  be  found  by  a 
species  of  anaplastic  substitution,  to  dovetail  more  completely 
than  his  with  the  historic  facts  in  the  case.  We  say  cheerful- 
ly with  all  our  heart, /?aZmam  qui  meruit  feratP^ 

Dr.  Deaderick's  is  the  name  which  seems  "to  dovetail" 
most  "completely  with  the  historic  facts,"  and  to  him,  there- 
fore^ must  the  palm  be  awarded.  True,  he  operated  but  once, 
and  his  operation  was  not  made  known  to  the  world  for  ma- 
ny years  afterwards;  but  it  was  undertaken  for  what  appears 
to  have  been  osteo-scarcoma;  it  involved  the  excision  of  near- 
ly one-half  of  the  lower  jaw  bone,  and  was  crowned  with 
perfect  success.  Dr.  Deaderick  did  not  call  the  disease  osteo- 
sarcoma^ but,  in  his  account  of  his  operation  published  in  the 
Medical  Recorder,  described  it  as  "a  cartilaginous  tumor."  In 
the  brief  notice  of  it  given  above  he  applied  no  name  to  the 
affection,  and  the  title  prefixed  to  his  communication  is  ours. 
Every  medical  reader  knows  how  vague  is  the  term  "osteo- 
sarcoma," and  what  a  diversity  of  morbid  growths  are  called 
by  that  name.  From  the  description  of  the  tumor  in  Dr. 
Deaderick's  case  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  styled  osteo- 
sarcomatous. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Dr.  Deaderick  preceded  Dupuytren 
in  the  operation  of  excising  the  lower  jaw  bone  two  years, 
and  that  he  anticipated  Dr.  Mott  by  eleven  years,  although 
he  neglected  to  publish  an  account  of  the  operation  until  after 
Dr.  M.  had  communicated  the  results  of  his  to  the  world;  con- 
sequently Dr.  M.  was  unapprised  of  what  had  been  done 
by  his  countryman.  He  may  still  claim  "for  his  country,"  if 
he  cannot  for  himself,  "originality  in  the  operation,"  for  Cu- 
sack'fi  operations  were  performed  two  or  three  years  subse- 
quently to  Dr.  Mott's  first.  The  operation  has  been  performed 
by  Dr.  M.  seventeen  times.  In  a  note  appended  to  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Liston  Dr.  Deaderick's  operation  is  referred  to,  and 
this  brief,  obscure  notice  is  all  the  allusion  to  it  that  we  have 
found  in  looking  through  the  American  edition  of  Velpeau's 
great  "work  on  sui^ery.    We  have  deemed  it  but  an  act  of 
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justice  to  a  modest  and  worthy  member  of  the  profession  to 
give  these  dates  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  his  case. 

Y. 


Art.  IV. — A  Case  of  Irwersion  of  the  Uterus,    By£.  Hallet  McCor, 
M.  Dm  of  Harriflville,  Ohio. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  last  January  I  was  summoned 
to  visit  Mrs.  Carmon,  set  21,  who  had  been  delivered,  two 
days  previously,  of  her  jSrst  child  by  a  midwife.  The  patient 
was  lying  on  her  back,  with  feet  drawn  up  in  the  bed;  her  res- 
piration was  diaphragmatic;  skin  hot  and  dry;  pulse  small, 
wiry,  incompressible,  and  beating  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in 
the  minute;  mouth  dry;  tongue  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
fur.  She  had  extreme  abdominal  tenderness;  the  lochia  was 
suppressed,  and  she  experienced  continued  bearing  down 
pains.  On  making  an  examination  pei^  vaginam^  I  encounter- 
ed a  body  which  at  first  struck  me  as  being  the  placenta,  but 
on  passing  my  finger  upward  around  the  tumor,  I  found  the 
vagina  reflected  in  the  form  of  a  ring  around  the  pedicle  of 
the  tumor.  I  now  became  satisfied  that  I  had  an  inverted 
womb  to  contend  with.  After  explaining  the  case  to  the  hus- 
band and  friends,  I  introduced  my  hand  in  a  conical  form,  in-« 
dented  the  apex  of  the  tumor,  and  gradually  but  persever- 
ingly  carried  it  up  through  the  os  uteris  entirely  relieving  the 
expulsive  after  pains.  I  ordered  an  infusion  of  chamomile 
flowers  to  be  thrown  into  the  vagina  every  two  hours,  togeth- 
er with  fomentations  of  hops  to  the  abdomen,  and  a  powder 
containing  grs.  5  pulv.  antimonialis,  gr.  2  caloi||tli.  and  gr.  i 
opium;  one  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  On  niy^second  vis-» 
it,  eighteen  hours  after  reducing  the  inverted  womb,  I  found  a 
decided  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms;  the  powders  had 
acted  freely  on  the  bowels,  bringing  away  copious,  dark,  bil- 
ious dejections;  the  abdominal  tenderness  was  subsiding;  tho 
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lochia  had  returned;  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  ninety  and  was  soft 
and  full ;  the  skin  was  relaxed  and  moist,  and  the  secretion  of 
milk  was  established.  In  short,  the  patient  required  but  little 
subsequent  treatment,  taking  little  else  but  a  few  ounces  of 
elixir  vitriol  as  a  tonic,  and  at  this  time  is  able  to  attend  to  her 
domestic  duties. 
AprU  10th,  1846. 


Art.  V. — A  Ckue  of  Periodical  Neuralgia.     By  James  L.  Tatlor, 
of  Trenton,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  P.,  aged  27  years,  formerly  a  resident  of  a  miasmatic 
district,  was  attacked,  March  2d,  1846,  with  the  most  excru- 
ciating pains  in  the  left  side  of  her  head.  Her  sufierings  were 
so  extremely  agonizing  as  often  to  cause  a  temporary  loss  of 
reason  and  consciousness.  The  first  paroxysm,  however,  was 
of  but  short  duration.  March  3d,  at  9  o'clock,  the  pain  re- 
turned with  rather  more  than  its  former  violence:  and  this 
morning  I  was  summoned  to  see  her.  Upon  inquiry  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  week  previously  she  had  been  indisposed, 
caused  in  consequence,  as  her  friends  thought,  of  exposure 
and  loss  of  sleep.  The  pain  could  be  traced  along  the  course 
of  the  temporo-facial  nerve,  and  was  decidedly  periodical  iix 
its  character,  and  of  the  quotidian  type.  She  had  previously 
been  subject  to  neuralgia,  though  of  a  different  nature,  the 
pain  having  been  principally  confined  to  the  lower  extrem- 
ities. 

After  the  pain  had  subsided,  transient  flushes  of  heat  pass- 
ed over  the  face  and^  body;  skin  intensely  hot  and  dry,  at- 
tended withjittiirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  &c.,  the  pulse  be- 
ing full  aniriliibng.  A  good  deal  of  nausea*  with  occasional 
vomiting,  was  also  an  attendant.  In  a  word,  her  case  pre- 
sented all  the  phenomena  of  a  hot  stage,  such  as  belongs  to 
intermittent  fever,  and  this  was  followed  by  profuse  sweating, 
I  directed  calomel,  grs.  xv,  and  ipecacuan,  grs.  v,  to  be  ^veu 

2  * 
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immediately;  they  acted  asran  emetico-cathartic.  Q^  sulpha 
quinine  grs.  xii,  sulph*  morphia,  gr.  i — m.  ft.div.  in  pill  iv.  One 
to  be  taken  every  hour,  commencing  four  hours  before  the 
time  of  the  expected  paroxysm. 

On  visiting  my  patient  next  morning,  I  wras  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  the  paroxysm  had  returned  with  as  much 
violence  as  on  the  day  previous.  I  was  informed  this  morn- 
ing, that  my  patient  had  been,  for  two  years  or  more,  in  the 
habit  of  using  opium,  or  some  of  its  peparations,  freely,  for 
pains  of  a  rheumatic  character.  As,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  was  evident  that  the  opium  had,  partially  at  least,  lost 
its  influence  on  her  nervous  system,  1  ordered  5?  sulph.  qui- 
nine, grs.  xiv,  suiph.  morphia,  gr.  li,  to  be  made  into  four 
pills,  one  to  be  taken  every  hour  as  before  directed. 

March  5  th.  The  paroxysm  again  returned,  though  some- 
what abated  in  violence  and  duration.  In  each  successive 
paroxysm,  as  the  pain  passed  off,  the  paitient  experienced  a 
numbness  in  the  part  of  the  head  affected,  and  felt  incapable 
of  anything  like  mental  exertion.  As  the  next  hot  stage 
came  on,  the  pulse  became  excited,  full,  hard  and  tense,  and  I 
determined  upon  venesection.  This  was  carried  to  as  great 
An  extent  as  the  symptoms  rendered  expedient,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  calomel,  ipecacuan,  and  opium,  in  divided  doses. 
Under  this  plan  of  treatment  the  paroxysms  ceased  to  recur, 
and  the  health  of  the  patient  was  soon  re-established.  She 
is  now  iti  perfect  health. 

July,  1848. 


Art.  VI. — A  Case  of  Contusdon  of  ike  Brain  foVLowed  by  Mental  De- 
rangement and  Paralysis,  successfyUy  treated  by  Sidj^ttimc  Ether.  Bf 
John  Travis,  M.  D.,  of  Melville,  Tennessee. 

M.  P.  set  35  years,  was  thrown  from  a  horse  against  a  dwel- 
ling house  with  great  force;  he  was  apparently  dead  for  half 
an  hour.    His  head  was  bruised  and  the  mteguments  lacerat. 
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ed.  When  he  revived  he  was  found  to  be  deranged  in  mind, 
in  which  state  he  continued  for  six  weeks,  notwithstanding  ha 
had  two  medical  attendants  with  him  daily.  On  examination, 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  fracture  of  the  cranium. 
So  soon  as  his  reason  returned,  his  arms  to  the  elbow,  and  his 
legs  to  the  knees,  became  paralysed;  he  could  move  neither, 
which  proved  that  the  nerves  of  motion  had  lost  their  power. 
The  function  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  remained  unimpaired. 
In  this  condition  his  health  otherwise  was  good.  His  physi- 
cians gave  him  a  variety  of  medicines,  and  applied  various  ru- 
befacients, blisters,  &c.,  for  several  weeks,  but  the  patient  re- 
mained in  statu  quo.  I  was  now  called  upon;  I  prescribed 
different  articles  of  the  materia  medica — all  in  common  use, 
in  fact,  except  strychnia.  This  I  intended  to  use  as  a  dernier 
retort;  but  learning  that  ardent  spirits  would  in  a  slight  de 
gree  excite  the  nerves  of  motion,  I  sent  the  patient  sulphuric 
ether,  and  directed  him  to  take  a  large  tea-spoonful  in  cold 
water,  three  times  a  day.  After  using  this  medicine  three 
days  he  could  bear  his  weight  on  his  feet;  and  in  two  weeks 
he  could, walk  without  any  assistance,  and  is  now  in  a  manner 
well,  having  the  use  of  his  arms  and  legs. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  these  facts  known,  as  it  is 
a  mode  of  treatment  that  I  believe  has  not  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued, and  one  which  has  proved  eminently  successful  in  a 
ease  which  was  deemed  hopeless  by  the  patient  and  hit 
friends. 

November  12tb,  1846. 
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Art.  VII. — Scrofula;  its  Nature,  its  Causes,  its  Prevalence,  and  the  Pnit- 
eiples  of  Treatment.  By  Benj.  Phiulips,  F.R.  S.  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital.  Illustrated  with  an  engraved  Plate.  8  vo. 
pp.  355.    Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.     1846. 

That  Scrofula  is  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  that  the 
success  of  the  most  popular  modes  of  treatment  pursued  in  the 
disease  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  is  abundantly  evident 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  the  grossest  empiricism  pro- 
fessing  to  cure  it  is  embraced,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
communities.  The  ignorant  quack,  with  his  vaunted  speci- 
fic, commands  more  attention,  and  often  more  confidence 
than  the  most  learned  and  eminent  members  of  the  profes- 
sipn. 

Any  work,  therefore,  and  especially  one  based,  as  that 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  professes  to  be,  upon 
long  and  patient  observation,  comes  before  the  profession 
with  strong  claims  to  its  attention  and  favorable  regard.  The 
addition  of  a  single  new  fact  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  this 
formidable  disease,  cannot  be  deemed  a  matter  of  trifling  im- 
portance. The  author  of  this  volume  has  devoted  much  time 
to  his  subject,  and  his  means  of  observation,  as  will  be  seen 
from  an  examination  of  his  work,  have  indeed  been  extraor- 
dinary. But  that  the  number  of  facts  collected  by  him  has 
been  sufliciently  numerous,  or  that  the  observations  have  been 
made  with  a  care  and  accuracy,  to  entitle  his  labors  to  such 
extravagant  eulogies  as  have  been  passed  upon  them,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit.  We  presume  that  there  is  a  fashion 
in  literary  matters  as  in  all  things  else  under  the  sun,  and  that 
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when  a  book  has  been  cried  up  by.  one  critic  as  something  ex- 
traordinary, the  press  is  too  apt  to  catch  the  strain  and  renew 
the  applause,  until  echo  herself  grows  weary  with  repeating 
the  sound.  Dr.  Phillips  has  produced  an  excellent  work  on 
scrofula;  we  have  read  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  can  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  the  profession.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  able  to  concur  in  all  the  conclusions  at  which  the  au- 
thor has  arrived,  and  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  he  hai 
not  exhausted  the  subject.  We  allow  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self in  the  following  extract  respecting  his  ^^own  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  Scrofula.'^ 

I  conceive,  then,  that  Scrofula  is  a  disease  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  that  it  is  most  clearly  manifested  by  certain  external 
si^ns,  of  which  swelling  of  the  subcutaneous  lymphatic  gan- 
glia is  the  most  conclusive.  But  tumid  glands^  however  they 
may  be  situated,  are  not  always  a  proof  that  a  constitution  is 
scrofulous;  they  may  be  the  result  of  local  irritation,  in  an 
apparently  untainted  constitution.  The  glands  in  the  groin 
may  swell,  from  a  sore  on  the  foot;  a  mesenteric  gland  may 
swell  under  the  influence  of  an  ulcer  in  the  intestine;  a  cervi- 
cal gland  may  enlarge  under  the  irritation  of  teething,  or  of 
scalp  disease.  A  tumid  glandj  even  in  the  neck^  is  then  no 
proof  that  the  constitution  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  is 
found  is  scrofulous.  But  supposing  one,  or  several  cervical 
glands  to  become  tumid,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  any  ob- 
vious local  irritation,  this  would  constitute  a  strong  ground  for 
suspicion,  that  the  constitution  was  suffering  under  the  taint 
of  Scrofula.  It  would  not,  however,  amount  to  more  than 
suspicion,  and  the  suspicion  could  scarcely  receive  absolute 
confirmation,  unless  we  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the 
contents  of  the  tumor  itself.  Unless  the  swelling  of  the 
gland  be  accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  a  product,  hereafter 
to  be  described,  known  as  scrofulous  matter^  the  proof  of  a 
scrofulous  constitution  is,  in  my  judgment,  wanting. 

In  so  far  then  as  the  local  manifestation  is  concerned,  the 
question,  ^^What  is  Scrofula?"  admits  of  a  tolerably  satisfac- 
tory solution:  but  as  I  regard  the  local  affection,  wherever 
seated,  as  clear  evidence  of  constitutional  disease,  it  is  most 
important  to  inquire  what  that  state  of  the  constitution  is 
which  causes  the  local  affection;  and  whether  in  the  absence 
of  the  local  affection,  there  be  any  certain  means  of  deter« 
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mining  whether  a  constitution  be  scrofulous  or  not.  Because 
it  may  be,  that  the  means  at  our  disposal  may  be  powerless  to 
remove  the  matter  when  once  deposited. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  case,  that  there  are 
scrofulous  diseases  in  which  no  scrofulous  matter  jcan  be  de 
monstrated;  "scrofulous  ophthalmia,"  for  instance.  Supposing 
such  an  objection  to  be  made,  my  answer  is  this;  that  the 
ophthalmia  in  these  cases  is  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  set 
up  in  a  scrofulous  constitution,  and  acquiring  its  particular 
characters,  not  in  virtue  of  any  thing  specific  in  its  nature, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  constitution  upon 
which  it  is  grafted.  The  particular  character  to  which  I  al- 
lude, is  a  peculiar  irritability,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
inflammation  set  up  in  debilitated  constitutions,  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  uncommon  in  such  inflammation  in  persons 
whose  health  has  been  broken  by  other  causes  than  scrofulous 
disease.  At  the  time  I  visited  the  Whitechapel  Workhouse, 
scrofulous  ophthalmia  was  epidemic  among  the  girls;  of  eigh- 
ty-nine present,  seventy  were  suffering  from  the  disease;  but 
of  the  eighty-nine,  only  fourteen  exhibited  any  of  the  ordina- 
ry marks  of  scrofula;  and  the  proportion  of  girls  who  present- 
ed marks  of  scrofula,  found  among  those  suffering  from  oph- 
thalmia, was  not  greater  than  among  those  who  were  free 
from  it. 

I  believe  that  diseases  regarded  as  scrofulous,  but  in  which 
no  scrofulous  matter  is  present,  are  not  scrofulous  at  all,  but 
simply  the  result  of  such  low  inflammatory  action  as  is  often 
set  up  in  a  debilitated  state  of  the  constitution. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Phillips  does  not  regard 
^^tumid  glands,  even  in  the  neck,"  as  proof  of  a  scrofu- 
lous constitution;  but  yet  in  collecting  statistics  relative  to  the 
prevalence  of  scrofula,  he  visited  parish  schools,  union  houses, 
prisons,  and  all  other  institutions  where  children  were  to  be 
found  congregated,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  in- 
mates had  enlarged  glands,  cicatrices,  or  other  indications  of 
a  scrofulous  taint,  how  many  had  been  sent  home  for  such 
causes,  or  how  many  prevented  by  them  from  attending  school 
at  all.  Now,  if  tumid  glands  may  exist  independently  of 
Ecrofulous  disease,  may  not  these  glands  inflame  and  suppu- 
rate, leaving  cicatrices  which  could  not  be  told  from  those  of 
strumous  ulcers!    What  evidence  could  the  author  have  had 
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that  these  inmates  of  public  charities,  and  prisons,  were  the 
subjects  of  scrofula?  It  is  not  possible  to  determine,  by  mere 
inspection,  whether  tumid  glands  contain  scrofulous  matter,  or 
pus  of  another  sort;  it  is  not  stated  that  any  other  means  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  their  nature,  and  we  well 
know  that  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  in  every  case  to  make 
out  the  diagnosis.  Certain  mental  characteristics,  and  certain 
external  features  have  been  much  depended  upon  as  affording 
evidence  of  a  scrofulous  predisposition.  Our  author  does  not 
attach  any  importance  to  these  criteria,  having  found  that 
scrofiila  invades  constitutions  marked  by  every  external  pecu- 
liarity.    He  says: 

• 

The  result  of  my  own  observation  of  persons  whose  con- 
stitutions are  tainted  with  scrofula,  has  satisfied  me  that  there 
is  the  utmost  possible  variety  in  the  external  characters  of 
those  who  present  an  undoubted  scrofulous  taint.  When  the 
taint  is  made  evident  by  scrofulous  deposits,  we  find  in  one 
case  the  hair  and  complexion  are  dark,  in  another  light;  in  one 
the  cheeks  are  rosy,  in  another  pale;  in  one  the  alse  nasi  are 
expanded  and  the  upper  lip  is  tumid,  in  another  both  of  these 
features  present  opposite  characters.  So  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  whether  the  presence 
or  absence  of  those  siirns,  is.  most  characteristic  of  a  scrofu- 
lous  constitution. 

But  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  endeavor  to  point  out  the 
qualities  which  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  those  who  are 
tainted  with  scrofula. 

In  the  form  of  the  body  there  is  usually  observable  a  want 
of  muscular  development,  but  even  this  is  often  absent.  There 
is  often  an  appearance  of  plumpness  or  roundness,   which  is 
the  result  not  of  muscular  development,  but  simply  of  an  hy- 
pertrophied,  or  infiltrated  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
which  rapidly  disappears  under  fatiguing  exercise,   privation, 
or  disease.     Commonly,  there  is  a  general  paleness  and  cold- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  body,   which  is  owing  to  a  feeble 
circulating  apparatus;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases,   about 
one  fifth  of  the  whole,  that  paleness  does  not  extend  to  the 
face.     The  color  of  the  hair  is  very  variable,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  inclines  to  a  dark  tint.     Of  nearly  nine  thousand  scro- 
fulous children,  I  have  myself  examined,  a  little  over  32  per 
cent  had  light  hair  and  eyes.    The  alae  nasi  may  be  broad, 
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but  for  the  most  part  they  are  not  so;  the  upper  lip,  or  even 
both  may  be  tumid,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  are  not  so. 
There  is  not,  as  some  persons  have  supposed,  any  thing  con- 
stant in  the  shape  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  in  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth.     The  abdomen  is  commonly  tumid.     The  whole  of 
the  mucous  surfaces  are  especially  liable  to  derangement;  dis- 
charges from  the  nose,  the  eye,   and  the  ear,   are   common. 
The  digestive   mucous  membrane  affords  early  indications  of 
sufferings  the  tongue  has  commonly  a  dirty  whitish  coating,  the 
tonsils  are   usually  enlarged,  and  they  are  often  so   tumid  as 
to^impress  a  disagreeable  and  frequently  husky  character  up- 
on the  voice,  and  to  cause  snoring  when  the  patient  is  asleep. 
A  still  more  deleterious  influence  is  exercised  by  these  tumid 
bodies;  they   lessen   so  much  the  channel  for  the  passage  of 
the  air  in  respiration  that  the  sufficient  development   of  the 
chest  may  be  interfered  with.     The  stomach  and .  bowels  are 
frequently   disordered,   and   digestion   is  ill  performed;  acrid 
•eructations  are  common,  flatulence  is  often  very  troublesome, 
and  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  very  irregular,  sometimes  re* 
laxed,  at  others   constipated;  sometimes   the  evacuations  are 
clay  colored,  very  offensive,   and  of  varying  consistency;  at 
others,  having  a  redundancy  of  bile.     Similar  evidences  of  de- 
rangement are  observed  in  the  air  passages,   commencing  at 
the  nose,  (which  exhibits  increased  secretions  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  very  slight  variations   in  temperature,)   and   passing 
through  their  whole  length.     Similar  phenomena  are  observed 
in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  genito-urinary  system;  the  bladder 
often  shows  an  impatience  of  the  presence  of  the  urine,   and 
the  desire  to  avoid  it  is  often  frequent.     The  skin,  though  of- 
ten  dry   and  hard,   is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a   considerable 
greasy  exhalation;  sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  fetid  and  sour. 
The  acidity  of  the  exhalation  may  be  so  decided  as  to   deter- 
mine a  reaction  upon  litmus  paper;  in  many  of  the  cases   ob- 
served  by   Mr.   Kaye  on  the  JMediterranean  coast  it  was  so. 
The  scalp  and  other  parts  of  the  cutaneous   integuments   are 
often  the  seat  of  eruptive  affections.     The  absence  oi  vascu- 
lar and  muscular  energy   often  causes  the  child  to  lie  and  sit 
about  much,  and  indisposes  him  to  enter  into   the  energetic 
games  of  his  playfellows.     As  to  the  intellectual   development 
claimed  for   scrofulous   persons,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is 
usually  wanting.     That  many  scrofulous  children  present  that 
character  is  quite  true^  but  the  result  of  very   careful   obser- 
vation has  convinced  me,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  are 
without  those  superior  intellectual  qualities  which  have  been 
pointed  out  as  their  ordinary  character.    Among  the  better 
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dasses,  the  feebleness  of  a  scrofulous  child  attaches  to  him  an 
interest  which,  without  it,  he  might  not  have  enjoyed.  To 
compensate  for  his  physical  inferiority,  the  anxious  parent 
seeks  to  make  him  mentally  superior  to  his  bodily  stronger  fel- 
lows, and  frequently  succeeds;  but  often  the  limit  of  healthy 
action  is  passed,  the  nervous  and  intellectual  systems  have  the 
vital  action  concentrated  on  them  too  intensely;  the  sufferer 
loses  flesh,  the  general  health  languishes,  and  the  intellectual 
faculties  may  give  way,  destroyed  by  an  opposite  but  not  less 
sure  method  than  that  which  breaks  down  the  poor  man's 
child. 

If,  as  our  author  adds,  scrofula  be  a  disease  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  may  exist  without  being  manifested  by  the  ordinary 
local  signs;  or  if  these  local  signs  do  not  indicate  necessarily 
the  existence  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  of  what  value  are 
these  observations?    They  were  intended  to  determine  under 
what  circumstances,  and  in   what  localities  the  disease  was 
most  frequent;  and  yet  according  to  the  author's  own  state- 
ment it  is  impossible,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  patient  be  scrofulous  or  not.    A  knowledge  of  the 
frequency  of  any  disease  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  recognising  it    Statistics  concerning  the  prevalence 
of  any  disease  are  exceedingly  valuable  when  the  disease  can 
be  readily  recognised.     By  such  data  we  are  often  able  to  ar- 
rive at  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease.     Thus,  we  know 
that  intermittent  fever  originates  only  at  certain  seasons,  and 
in  particular  places,  and,  therefore,   that  it  is  caused  by  some 
influence   which  is  only  active  at  such  periods  and  in  such  lo- 
calities.   If  Dr.  Phillips  had  been  in  possession  of  means  by 
which  scrofula,  when  existing,  could  always  be  detected,  and 
had  found  it  much  more  frequent  among  children  who  were 
crowded  together  in  large  alms-houses,  union  houses,  &c.,   it 
would  have  assisted  us  very  materially  in  deciding  upon  the 
causes  of  the  disease.    Since  that  has  not  been  made  mani- 
fest we  confess  that  we  are  not  able   to  perceive  how  any 
great  amount  of  good  can  result  from  such  observations. 
We  pass  over  the  third  chapter,  on  the  scrofulous  deposit, 

without  any  remark,  and  reach  the  next,  which  is  an  interest- 
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ing  and  valuable  one.  In  this  the  author  treats  of  the  state  of 
the  organ  in  which  the  morbid  product  is  about  to  be  de- 
posited. That  enlarged  glands,  even  in  scrofulous  subjects, 
often  exist  without  being  the  seat  of  scrofulous  matter,  and 

simply  in  a  state  of  congestion  or  inflammation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

Commonly,  if  not  always,  glandular  structures-do  undergo 
considerable  change  before  scrofulous  matter  is  deposited  in 
them.  They  acquire  a  considerable  increase  in  volume,  in 
density,  and  in  vascularity.  The  bulk  may  be  ten  or  twenty 
times  what  is  natural  to  them,  the  density  may  equal  or  ex- 
ceed that  of  veal,  and  the  change  of  color  from  increased  vas- 
cularity is  very  remarkable. 

A  point  of  considerable  interest  is  here  presented.  Is  this 
state  of  the  gland  determined  by  the  circulation  within  it  of 
blood  which  has  undergone  change,  or  is  it  independent  of  the 
blood?  Does  the  blood  fit  the  organ  to  receive  the  deposit, 
or  does  the  organ  fit  itself?  This  is  an  important  question,  but 
of  very  difliicult  solution.  Important  too,  with  reference  to 
treatment;  because  if  the  action  set  up  were  purely  local, 
means  might  be  taken  to  change  it,  and  render  it  unfit  for  the 
deposit.  If  the  action  depend  only  upon  a  general  contamina- 
tion of  the  blood,  how  comes  it  that  all  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  not  equally  affected?  It  is  notorious  that  they  are  not. 
The  bron#hial  glands  are  affected  more  than  twice  as  often  as 
those  of  the  mesentery,  the  latter  four  times  as  often  as  those 
of  the  neck,  though  in  many  respects  least  exposed,  and  the 
last  named  glands  four  times  as  often  as  those  of  the  axilla  and 
the  groin.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this.  It  may  be  that 
the  cause  of  the  greater  frequency  in  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery, is  the  irritation  set  up  in  them  by  depraved  chyle,  the 
result  of  bad  food  or  improper  feeding;  which  state  may  be 
kept  up  tintil  the  blood  is  suflficiently  charged  with  improper 
materials  to  occasion  a  deposit  to  be  made;  and  I  apprehend 
the  cause  of  the  greater  frequency  of  the  deposit  in  the  cer- 
vical than  in  the  inguinal  or  axillary  glands,  is  that  they  are 
more  exposed  to  alternations  of  temperature  and  to  irritation; 
that,  therefore,  caeteris  paribus,  under  the  same  amount  of 
constitutional  irritation,  congestion  is  more  rapidly  developed 
in  them,  and  therefore  the  deposit  is  more  frequently  found  in 
their  substance. 

The  author  regards  scrpfulous  matter  as  a  deposit  from  the 
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Hood,  widioct  attegap:rnz  to  determine  wheL^.er  it  i<  the  con- 
fleqnence  of  pTCvk^as  alteration  in  die  oomr^osition  of  Uir 
blood  itselL  orof  dkease  in  some  organ  which  fonns  .'vmi 
csoses  the  depotsh  irom  healthy  blood.     He  remarks: 

As  a  general  law.  it  is  now  admitteti  that  morbid  products 
are  derived  directly  from  the  blood;  and  die  questions  then  to 
be  resolTed  are  these: — Has  tlie  b!.x»d  previously  undenione 
a  diange  in  its  elements,  the  part  in  which  the  de)>osi;  is  mado 
remaining  unchanged !  Or.  does  the  blood  remain  in  a  healtliy 
condition,  the  pari  in  which  the  deposit  is  ir.ade  exercising  ;; 
qiecific  infloencc  upon  the  blood,  and  detenniuing  tlie  charac- 
ter of  that  deposit?  Or.  are  both  removed  from  a  healthy 
condition  before  the  product  is  deposited  ? 

In  the  case  of  most  morbid  products,  the  result  of  diseased 
action  is  to  determine  the  deposit  of  matter,  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  which  in  the  blood  cannot  be  demonstrated:  vet  it 
has  been  said  that  tubercular  matter  has  been  observed  in  tlie 
circolating  blood.    In  the  case  of  scrofulous  matter*   no  one 
bat  Logol  has.  so  far  as  I  know,  asserted   the   observation  of 
its  presence  in  the  circulating  mass.     Uis  statement  is^    tliat 
he  found  nodules  of  such  matter,  already  fonned,  carried  along 
-with  the  blood.    Supposing  the   observation   to   be   correct, 
there  is  no  proof  that  such  nodules  were  formed  in  the  circu- 
lating fluid.     Bearing  in  mind  that  this  statement  is  unsupport- 
ed by  any  similar  observation  made  by  others,  of  even  the  oc- 
casional existence  of  scrofulous  matter  in  the  blood,   the  evi- 
dence that  I  may  offer  in  support  of  the   opinion,   that   such 
matter  comes  from  tlie  blood,  may  be  regarded  as  insuflicient. 
I  certainly   cannot  give  a  demonstration  of  the  soundness  ot 
that  opinion.     Still,  if  I  show  that  in  the  state   of  health,    the 
blood  contains  materials  such  as  are  found  in   scrofulous   do- 
posits,   and  that  in  particular   states  of  the  economy,   those 
materials  are   increased   or  diminished;  and  if  I  show   that 
when  particular  materials  are   increased,   scrofulous  deposits 
are  more  frequent,   and  that  the  deposits  are  made  in  the  cel- 
lular, or  other  structure  of  the  organ,  and  not  in  the  lymphat- 
ic channels,  I  submit  that  we  shall  be  fully  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  scrofulous  matter  is  a  deposit  from  the  blood. 

The  analyses  of  healthy  blood,  made  by  Marcet,  Berzelius^ 
and  Lecanu,  correspond  so  nearly,  that  we  may  assume  that 
the  elements  are  correctly  determined;  and  we  find  them  to 
consist  of  potash,  soda,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  al- 
btunen,  fibrui,  and  probably  gluten.    These  elements  may  be 
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found  in  scrofulous  matter,  and  therefore  the  notion  of  its  be- 
ing separated  even  from  healthy  blood,  would  not  be  a  start- 
ling proposition  to  lay  down.  All  that  would  be  required  to 
constitute  the  scrofulous  matter,  would  be  that  the  elements 
should  be  differently  combined.  But  that  which  makes  it  im- 
probable that  the  matter  can  be  formed  from  healthy  blood  is, 
that  in  the  state  of  health  those  deposits  do  not  occur;  it  is 
therefore  fair  to  infer  that  there  must  be  a  previous  change, 
either  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  organs  through  which  the  blood 
circulates,  and  in  which  the  deposit  takes  place,  or  in  both, 
before  it  can  occur. 

In  the  analyses  of  scrofulous  blood  by  various  chemists,  our 
author  has  not  found  sufficient  uniformity  to  enable  him  to 
determine  what  changes  this  fluid  undergoes,  although  in  eve- 
ry instancy  there  was  found  a  "considerable  deviation  from 
the  condition  of  the  healthy  blood."  He  quotes  numerous 
authors,  and  then  gives  his  own  experience,  in  the  following 
quotation: 

The  observations  of  Andral,  Gavarret,  and  others,  show  that 
the  solid,  as  well  as  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood,  under- 
go considerable  changes  from  the  influence  of  food,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  disease;  but  it  is  not  shown  that  the  increase  or 
diminution  affects  all  the  constituents  equally.  There  may 
be,  at  the  same  time,  an  increase  of  one  and  a  diminution  of 
another;  those  constituents  appear  to  have  no  mutual  depen- 
dence on  each  other. 

Enfeebling  agents  seem  to  affect,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
proportion  of  red  globules;  it  is  constantly  diminished,  while 
the  proportion  of  fibrin  may  be  increased.  And  supposing 
food  to  be  the  agent  by  whicn  the  change  is  accomplished, 
the  process  seems  simple  enough.  Bad  food  produces  bad 
chyle,  bad  chyle  imperfectly  renews  the  blood,  perverts  its 
elements,  diminishes,  destroys,  or  augments  its  plasticity, 
causes  the  predominance  of  certain  principles  over  others, 
and  possibly  so  changes  the  composition  of  the  blood,  as  to 
determine  in  it  non-analogous  productions. 

As  a  general  rule  under  prolonged  abstinence,  the  quantity 
of  blood  diminishes,  successively,  during  the  whole  time  of  its 
duration,  and  at  last  the  quantity  becomes  so  small  that  one 
only  wonders  how  it  circulates;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  com- 
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monly  found  that  the  proportion  of  albumen  increases,  while 
that  of  fibrin  diminishes. 

The  imperfect  accomplishment  of  the  functions  of  depura- 
tion, as  is  observed  in  the  Berlin  Report,  is  also  a  principal 
cause  of  morbid  states  of  the  blood;  any  change  in  the  exha- 
lation of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  aqueous  vapor,  in  the  quantity 
of  sensible  and  insensible  perspiration  in  the  urinary  and  other 
secretions,  produces  alteration  in  the  characters  oi  the  blood; 
and  if  the  materials  for  those  several  products  be  left  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood,  they  act  as  poisons;  it  must  be  evident, 
therefore,  that  any  material  interruption  of  those  functions,  if 
not  compensated  for,  or  supplied  by  some  other,  must  neces- 
sarily induce  a  change,  not  only  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  materials  of  the  blood,  but  also  in  its  vitality. 

To  shoMT  how  far  surrounding  circumstances,  by  inducing 
Anaemia,  may  alter  the  natural  condition  of  the  blood,  I  may 
state,  after  Andral  and  Gavarret,  that  in  1,000  parts  of  healthy 
venous  blood,  we  may  find: — 3.0  fibrin,  1 27.0  globules,  80. 
solid  matter  of  serum,  790.  water;  while  in  Anaemia  its  state 
has  been  found, so  changed  as  to  yield:  1.2  fibrin,  36.0  glo- 
bules, 80  solid  matter  of  serum,  881.8  water.  Here  the  di- 
minution of  globules  and  the  increase  of  water  is  very  stri- 
king, so  also  is  the  decrease  of  fibrin. 

Haumes  stated  that  in  scrofulous  patients  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  are  less  intimately  mixed  than  in  healthy 
persons,  the  union  of  the  molecules  being  feebler  than  in  the 
state  of  health.  Thouvenel  observed  the  same  state,  and  con- 
ceived that  it  was  owing  to  an  excess  of  acrimony.  Denis  al- 
so alludes  to  it,  but  he  refers  to  an  excess  of  alkalies.  Sup- 
posing acrimony  to  mean  acidity,  it  is  certain  that  both  alka- 
line and  acid  principles  are  capable  of  producing  important 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood. 

Dubois  fd'Amiens)  also  observed  fhe  difHuence  and  imper- 
fect coagulability  ot  the  blood  in  scrofulous  persons;  he  also 
Eointed  out  a  change  produced  in  the  form  of  the  globules; 
e  found  them  "lenticular,  the  central  depression,  or  spot, 
being  extended  beyond  its  natural  limits,  and  so  defined  that 
they  looked  like  wheels,"  "many  of  them  being  also  deform- 
ed, notched,  or  otherwise  irregular." 

I  have  examined  the  blood  in  sixty-seven  instances  of  scro- 
fula, and  although  I  have  almost  always  observed  a  consider- 
able deviation  from  the  condition  of  healthy  blood,  the 
changes  have  not  presented  sufficient  uniformity  to  induce  me 
to  regard  any  particular  condition  as  specially  characteristic 
of  scrofula;  the  changes  are  such  as  seem  to  belong  to  a  tol- 
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erably  extensive  group  of  affections,  all,  it  is  trne,  being  con- 
nected with  disordered  nutrition  and  debility. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  coagulum  was  relatively  small,  the 
serous  menstruum  large,  the  clot  was  usually  very  soft,  almost 
diffluent;  in  a  few  instances  only  it  was  tolerably  firm.  In  al- 
mostall  cases, the  proportion  of  globules  wasconsiderablyunder 
the  healthy  standard.  The  fibrin  had  not  usually  undergone 
much  change;  in  a  few  cases  it  exceeded,  in  many  more  it 
was  below  the  healthy  standard.  In  most  instances  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  albumen;  in 
almost  every  instance  the  proportion  of  salts  was  found  to 
exceed  the  healthy  standard ;  in  some  instances  it  was  nearly 
doubled.  At  one  time  I  thought  I  had  clearly  made  out,  that 
the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  was  deficient,  and  cer- 
tainly in  many  cases  it  was  so;  but  in  many  other  cases  that- 
deficiency  was  not  evident.  If  succeeding  observations  should 
establish  a  frequent  co-existence,  it  might  be  well  to  carry  out 
Russell's  salt  water  plan  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease;  he 
conceived  it  to  be  eflicacious.  It  may  be,  that  salt  water  so 
used  acts  as  a  stimulant  of  the  whole  economy,  increasing 
plastic  energy,  and  thus  improving  the  vigor  of  the  system. 

In  some  cases  I  have  observed,  under  the  microscope,  as  did 
F.  Dubois,  that  the  coloring  matter  adhered  closely  to  the 
globule,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  it  seemed  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  serum,  but  I  do  not,  with  him,  regard  this  as  an  ordinary 
character  of  the  blood  in  such  cases.  I  have  usually  met  with 
this  peculiarity  when  the  blood  has  been  drawn  many  hours, 
and  I  have  been  more  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  consequence 
of  a  disposition  to  early  decomposition  than  as  aproof  of  any 
vital  change.  M.  Dubois  has  always,  in  such  cases,  observed 
the  sphenoidal  and  the  lenticular  globules.  He  conceived  that 
the  lenticular  globules  were  changed  in  form,  some  appearing 
as  if  perforated  like  wheels,  others  irregular  or  notched.  Al- 
though I  have  observed  similar  appearances  in  the  blood  of 
scrofulous  persons,  I  have  also  observed  such  appearances  in 
the  blood  of  persons  who  did  not  suffer  from  scrofula;  in  fact, 
in  many  of  those  diseases  in  which  anaemia  is  a  distinguishing 
feature;  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  in  a  condition  to  point  out 
any  particular  state  of  the  blood  which  is  certainly  character- 
istic of  scrofula;  but  it  is  certain  that  if  we  examine  the  blood 
when  the  marks  of  scrofula  are  evident,  its  altered  condition  is 
also  evident;  but  I  know  no  particular  condition  of  the  blood 
which  clearly  marlfis  the  existence  of  scrofula.  However  the 
occurrence  of  similar  changes,  at  the  same  time,  in  different 
regions  of  the  body;  seems  to  point  to  some  other  than  a  local 
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TIdb  ma^fomcj  m  ibe  ai^alTses  of  the  Kom  ia 
'  bftT-e  heat  <miag  «>  die  ibs^erice  of  i&dinuiv&iks::.  or  (o 
die  dniacnt  desrees  <^  aiauiuEAionr  acik>&  cx^isuc^  a;  the 
tinae  the  Hood  ites  sbctr&cied.  Tbe  tbtlowiui:  aiv  the  r^^uits 
obtained  bj  ooiKkTes  in  ;be  analysis  of  the  bioc^  of  a  siroo^;- 
It  marked  scroHoos  sabjecu  widi  coDsidenibie  eniai^emetit 
of  the  cervical  and  BoeseDieTic  glands,  the  latxer  of  which 
bemg  also  modi  iodsfiied: 

Temperature  of  the  Uood,  9Si^^ 

Specific  gravity,  1  OeS 


Water,  807, 

Solid  residue.  195. 

Fibrin,  3.836 

Albumen,  83.333 

Salts  and  extractive  matter^  20. 

Blood  corpuscles,  87. 

The  fibrin  and  water  are  slightly  increased  in  this  speci- 
men: the  salts  are  Verv  much  augmented,  beinsr  uearlv  double 
the  nonnal  quantity,  while  the  corpdscles  are  somewhat  di- 
minished. The  few  analyses  of  scrofulous  blooil  which  wo 
have  made,  like  those  of  our  autlior,  have  not  been  so  unifonn 
in  their  results,  as  they  have  been  in  fever  and  some  other 
diseases,  and  yet,  in  the  different  cases,  there  was  sufficient 
diversity  of  symptoms  to  warrant  the  belief,  beforehand,  tliat 
the  results  would  be  various.  But  unsatisfactory  as  these  ob- 
servations have  been,  if  we  are  to  make  any  farther  progress 
in  the  investigation  of  scrofula,  this  must  be  the  starting  point. 
That  the  blood  is  changed  in  this  affection  is  shown  by  all  the 
observations  that  have  been  made  concerning  it;  and  altliough 
it  may  be  very  long  before  the  precise  alteration  in  this  fluid 
which  constitutes  scrofula  is  ascertained,  yet  it  may  be  done 
by  making  a  sufficient  number  of  analytical  observations  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  true  relation  between  the  patholo- 
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gical  conditions  of  the  blood  and  certain  local  signs  or  symp- 
toms. We  must  ascertain  in  this  way  the  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  the  disease  in  its  various  stages,  and  we  must  learn  by 
well  marked  signs  to  recognise  the  disease  in  these  different 
stages;  we  may  then  hope,  by  collecting  statistics  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  most  frequently  occurs,  to  learn 
something  of  its  causes. 

The  author's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  scrofula  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract: 

The  alleged  causes  of  scrofula  are  so  many,  and  their  ac- 
tion is  said  to  be  so  constant  and  so  efficient  to  produce 
the  disease,  and  so  few  human  beings  can  be  wholly  protect- 
ed from  their  influence,  that  it  is  wonderful  so  many  persons 
should  appear  to  be  exempt  from  the  affection.  It  is  equally 
surprising  how  slender  usually  is  the  proof  offered  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  particular  cause,  in  support  of  its  complete  effici- 
ency, to  induce  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  vague  assumption  is,  that  those  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  one  alleged  cause,  are  prepar- 
ed to  advocate  as  conclusive  the  influence  of  another,  and  it 
may  be  a  very  opposite  one,  with  no  stronger  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter  theory  than  was  furnished  in  favor  of  its 
predecessor. 

One  person  advocates  the  opinion  that  the  hereditary  is  the 
only  cause;  another  contends  that  the  disease  is  always  ac- 
quired^ and  never  inherited;  one  regards  contagion  as  an  effi- 
cient cause;  another  maintains  that  the  disease  is  never  thus 
communicated.  One  points  to  the  bad  air  of  towns  as  the 
cause;  another  finds  the  disease  more  prevalent  in  the  coun- 
try; one  refers  the  evil  to  farinaceous;  another,  to  animal 
food.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  this  catalogue,  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  hereditary  influence,  syphilis, 
bad  air,  bad  food,  and  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere  are  the 
causes  to  which  have  been  most  frequently  assigned  the  pro- 
duction of  scrofula.  The  error  of  each  theory  is  its  exclu- 
siveness;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  difficulty  of  estima- 
ting the  unmixed  influence  of  any  single  cause,  and  when  it  is 
made  probable  that  many  causes  are  in  action,  we  can  scarce- 
ly comprehend  how  it  happens  that  able  inquirers  should 
maintam,  with  so  much  pertinacity,  not  alone  the  efficiency, 
but  also  the  universality  of  one. 

The  diflfculty  of  estimating  the  force  of  any  of  the  so 
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called  causes  of  scrofula,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oppor- 
tuni^  of  observing  a  single  agent  in  action  alone  is  very  rare- 
ly afforded;  where  one  cause  exists,  another  is,  almost  cer- 
tainly, intimately  associated  with  it;  and  to  assign  to  each  its 
proper  influence  is  rarely  possible.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  bad  food,  bad  aur,  and  bad  clothing;  the  existence  of 
one  almost  implies  the  presence  of  another.  He  who  is  too 
poor  to  buy  good  food,  is  also  too  poor  to  procure  good  lodg-- 
m^;  and  although  there  may  be  instances  where  we  find  much 
pnvation  associated  with  the  casual  occupation  of  good  lodg- 
ings, usually  it  is  not  so,  and  we  have  not  had  opportunities  of 
observing  such  cases  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  any 
useful  deduction  from  them.  As  far  as  it  can  be  accomplish- 
ed, however,  we  must  attempt  to  estimate  the  power  of  the 
many  influences  which  are  said  to  be  efficient  to  produce  scro- 
fiila,  because  it  may  be  easier  to  avoid  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease than  to  effect  its  cure  when  once  developed;  and  there- 
fore if  we  can  indicate  the  sources  of  evil  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, much  may  be  done  to  withdraw  the  people  from  their 
influence. 

The  patient  labor  of  our  author  has  not  resulted  in  the  ad- 
dition of  anything  new  to  our  curative  resources  in  this  most 
formidable  disease.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  attached  far 
more  importance  to  statistics  relative  to  its  prevalence,  to  the 
refutation  of  popular  theories,  and  to  determinmg  the  occupa- 
tions or  modes  of  living  which  favor  or  prevent  scrofula,  than 
to  the  remedial  measures  demanded  when  the  disease  is  once 
fiilly  developed.  He  divides  the  treatment  into  preventive  and 
curative.  Under  the  first  head  will  be  found  many  valuable 
hints  as  to  the  proper  method  of  raising  children,  so  as  to 
guard  against  the  disease.  Indeed,  all  that  is  said  upon  this 
subject  is  eminently  practical  and  important.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,  is  a  maxim  in 
which  he  seems  fully  to  believe,  and  in  few  diseases,  we  are 
persuaded,  can  more  be  done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis,  and 
less  in  the  way  of  cure  than  the  one  under  consideration. 
We  find,  therefore,  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  Dr.  Phillips,  be- 
cause he  lays  as  much  stress  upon  the  hygiene  as  upon  thera- 
peutics of  scrofula.    One  of  the  preventive  measures  sug- 
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gested,  and  by  far  the  most  efficient,  he  is  not  able  to  sanc- 
tion. Lugol,  in  the  true  utilitarian  spirit,  has  proposed  to  put 
restrictions  upon  marriage,  thus  limiting  the  propagation  of 
the  species  to  those  who  enjoy  sound  and  vigorous  health. 
He  would  not  pitilessly  sacrifice  children,  as  the  Spartans  did, 
because  they  were  too  feeble  to  become  useful  to  the  State, 
but  he  would  "arrest  the  evil  at  its  source,  by  interdicting 
marriage  to  sickly  and  infirm  persons."  Doubtless  this  would 
be  drying  up  one  most  prolific  source  of  human  suflTering,  but 
would  it  not  be  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  social  and  domestic  hap- 
piness? Such  is  the  conviction  of  society,  as  well  expressed 
by  our  author  in  the  following  paragraph: 

LugoPs  proposal  to  establish  legislative  restraints  upon  mar- 
riage, and  thus  render  health  and  vigor  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  wedded  life,  may  be  less  repulsive  to  the  humane  ten- 
dencies of  modern  civilization,  than  were  the  stoical  princi- 
[)les  of  Spartan  government;  but  his  suggestions  would  be  as 
ittle  tolerated  in  the  social  condition  of  our  times,  a§  would 
the  code  of  Spartan  laws,  and  we  must  look  to  other  means 
than  these,  for  preventing  or  arresting  the  development  of 
scrofula. 

What  are  some  of  these?  They  are  given  in  this  volume 
in  detail  and  with  great  judgment.  Diet  is  one  of  the  most 
influential. 

Every  child  should  derive  its  first  food  from  the  breast  of  a 
healthy  woman;  but  many  children  cannot  obtain  this  supply. 
The  mother  may  be  weakly,  but  if  she  has  milk,  she  often 
chooses  to  nurse  her  child ;  and  if  she  flags,  from  the  drain  up- 
on her,  she  fortifies  herselt  to  meet  it,  by  the  use  of  as  large  a 
quantity  of  stimulants  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  her 
failing  strength;  but  such  feeding  often  deteriorates  her  milk 
and  lessens  its  nutritive  power,  so  that  the  child's  nutrition 
suffers.  Or,  the  mother's  supply  may  be  cut  off,  then,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  parent  admit  oi  it,  a  foster-mother  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  evil  be  thus  partly  remedied.  But  a  fbs- 
ter-mother  may  not  be,  indeed,  by  the  many,  is  usually  not, 
attainable,  and  artificial  feeding  must  be  substituted.  We 
have  already  shown,  that  under  even  favorable  circumstances, 
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that  18  objectionaUe.  But  when  driven  to  it,  the  object  we 
must  seek  to  obtain  is,  to  place  the  child,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  in  the  same  condition  as  it  would  be  if  suckled  at  the  mo- 
ther's breast. 

The  fluid  which  mostly  resembles  woman-s  milk,  is  that  of 
the  ass;  but  the  supply  is  so  small,  that,  practically  speakings 
it  cannot  enter  into  our  consideration  as  a  substitute  for  the 
milk  of  the  mother.  The  ordinary  substitute  for  the  mother 
is  the  cow;  and  we  have  already  seen  how  greatly  her 'milk 
difiers  from  that  of  woman.  It  may  be  diluted,  but  though 
richer  than  woman's  milk,  in  certain  materials,  it  is  poorer  m 
others;  and  ii  dilution  reduces  one  element  to  its  proper 
standard,  it  leaves  another  below  it;  and  the  milk  of  the  cow, 
even  then,  continues  to  be  very  unlike  the  child's  natural  food. 
Further,  it  usually  happens  that  many  cows  concur  to  furnish 
food  for  a  single  child;  the  milk  of  twenty,  or  even  fifty  cows, 
may  be  mixed  together,  and  although  the  milk  of  one  cow  may 
not  disagree  with  the  child,  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  may. 
Besides,  before  the  child  gets  tlie  milk,  it  has  usually  been 
drawn  many  hours,  often  long  enough  to  undergo  a  complete 
separation  into  parts,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  homogeneous  fluid, 
like  that  which  the  child  draws  from  the  mother's  breast 
Before  it  is  used,  it  is  often  subjected  to  a  heat  sufficient  to 
coagulate  the  albumen,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  difficult  of 
assimilation.  Those  evils  might,  to  some  extent,  be  remedied, 
though  in  practice  they  will  usually  continue.  The  milk  may 
be  obtained  from  a  single  cow,  may  be  properly  diluted,  and 
may  be  given  before  any  separation  has  taken  place. 

Exercise  ranks  next  after  food,  and  is  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  the  youthful  system,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  health.  Good  air  and  nutritious  food  are  necessaiy,  but 
they  will  not  avail  without  the  free,  full  exercise  of  the  body, 
which  causes  digestion  and  an  active  circulation.  Dr.  Phillips 
conveys  the  idea  in  forcible  language  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract: 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  provide  the  means  for  making 
the  blood  pure  by  the  influence  of  good  food  and  good  air; 
but  ipeans  must  be  taken  to  make  it  circulate  through  the 
body  with  the  necessary  vigor.  This  it  is  which  gives  the 
value  to  the  games  of  children,  whereby  active  exercise  is 
provided.    Three  things  are  therefore  necessary  to  produce 
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perfect  health  in  a  child,  even  when  bom  of  the  ordinary  Vig- 
or:  good  food,  good  air,  good  exercise.  Give  the  child  these, 
and  ho  matter  what  may  be  the  ailments  of  its  parents,  or  the 
climate  in  which  he  lives,  you  will  do  much  to  ^uild  up  a  vig- 
orous and  healthy  man.  In  England  it  is  among  the  rural 
population  that  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  alluded  are 
most  folly  realized,  in  as  far  as  concerns  air  and  exercise;  but 
after,  the  child  has  been  deprived  of  the  mother's  breast,  its 
food  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable.  Taken  as  a  class,  it  is 
amongst  this  portion  of  our  population  that  life  has  the  high- 
est numerical  value;  but  it  is  among  them  that  scrofulous 
swellings  are  most  commonly  found. 

If  we  had  room  we  should  like  to  extend  our  extracts  on 
this  head,  but  for  other  topics  connected  with  the  prevention 
of  scrofula,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

Of  the  curative  treatment  laid  down  in  this  volume,  we  are 
not  able  to  speak  so  favorably.  It  strikes  us  as,  in  some 
points,  essentially  defective.  It  indicates,  indeed,  all  the  pop- 
ular remedies  in  use  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  and  gives 
an  estimate  of  their  relative  value;  but  yet  there  is  a  defici- 
ency of  detail  which  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  the  young  prac- 
titioner. Moreover,  the  preparatory  treatment  so  important 
to  success  in  the  management  of  this  disease  is  not  as  folly 
detailed  as  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  it.  In  a  word, 
the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  dwelt  with  as  much  satis- 
fection  upon  this  branch  of  his  subject  as  upon  some  others, 
perhaps  because  his  faith  in  the  remedial  treatment  is  not 
great.  We  close  our  notice  of  his  work  by  quoting  his  re- 
marks relative  to  iodine  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula: 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  exhibited  every  form  of  iodine 
extensively  in  cases  of  scrofula,  and  supposing  the  patient  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  same  conditions  in 
which  the  disease  was  at  first  manifested,  and  the  period  of 
the  year  to  be  that  which  has  not  been  found  favorable  for 
the  cure  of  the  disease  under  other  modes  of  treatment,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  had  reason  to  estimate  the  curative  pow- 
eis  of  iodine  so  highly  as  many  others  have  done.  I  know 
that  among  the  out-patients  of  hospitals,  whose  circumstances 
remain  unchanged;  and  who  apply  at  the  latter  end  of  au- 
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tumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  we  may  often  exhibit  iodine 
in  every  form  for  weeks  or  months,  withodt  producing  any 
sensible  amelioration  in  the  patient's  condition.  I  know  also 
that  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  a  patient  similarly  affected 
and  similarly  treated,  will,  often  in  a  few  weeks,  exhibit  a 
marked  improvememt — but  how  much  of  this  should  be  refers 
red  to  iodine?    How  much  to  season? 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  express  the  opinion  that  iodine  has 
no  curative  influence  in  scrofula;  and  although  J  believe  that 
it  is  not,  ordinarily,  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  the 
disease  in  an  unfavorable  season  of  the  year,  yet  I  think  I  have 
known  some  cases  in  which  decided  benefit  has  seemed  to  re- 
sult from  its  use,  even  when  the  season  and  other  circum- 
stances have  not  been  favorable,  and  when  no  change  in  those 
circumstances  has  occurred,  beyond  the  exhibition  of  iodine; 
and  yet,  even  then,  I  refer  the  good  to  a  general  alterative  ac- 
tion upon  the  economy,  and  not  to  any  specific  action;  the 
general  health  has  improved  under  the  employment  of  the 
medicine,  and  the  local  disease  has  abated.  Such  cases  have, 
however,  formed  a  minority  of  those  in  which  iodine  has  been 
administered  by  me,  and  I  have  endeavored,  though  not  satis- 
factorily, to  acfcount  for  these  exceptional  cases,  by  some 
change,  some  effort  made  by  the  system  itself. 

What  the  exact  influence  of  iodine  is  in  scrofula,  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine — I  mean  when  not  administered  in  combi- 
nation with  other  ^substances  than  potass.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  under  the  influence  of  iodine, 
the  tongue  will  become  much  cleaner,  the  appetite  will  im- 
prove, and  the  secretions  will  acquire  a  healthier  character. 
And  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  is,  that  the  good  which 
may  be  experienced  from  the  use  of  this  medicine,  is  not  ow- 
ing to  any  specific  influence  which  it  exerts  over  scrofula,  but 
to  its  occasional  power  of  modifying  the  mucous  surfaces,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  assist  in  producing  healthy  nutrition. 

Whatever  good  may  be  derived  from  iodine  when  uncom- 
bined,  I  think  that  when  associated  with  particular  substances, 
with  iron,  for  instance,  its  power  over  the  disease  may  be  in- 
creased; but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  there  are  not 
other  forms  of  iron  which  act  as  favorably  as  the  iodide  in 
cases  of  scrofula.  ,  If  that  impression  be  correct,  as  much,  if 
not  more,  of  the  benefit  may  be  owing  to  the  iron  as  to  the 
iodine.  However  this  may  be,  I  have  found  the  iodide  of  iron 
an  useful  tonic  in  such  cases;  and  I  always  give  it  in  the  form 
of  syrup,  never  exceeding  four  grains  of  the  medicine  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.    Whatever  form  of  the  medicine  may  be  used, 
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1   exhibiting  it  beyond  a  fortnight 

.e;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  prepa- 

.iside,   aperient  medicines   should  be  em- 

cj  should  be  resumed  with  the  same  precau- 

/ay  any  virtues  which  the  medicine  possesses 

.ly  brought  out,  and   the   inconveniences  some- 

xienced  from  its  administration  will  be,  as  nearly  as 

avoided. 

J.  R.  6. 


Akt.  VIII. — The  Water  Cure^  or  Hydropathy,  From  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review-  By  John  Forbes,  M.D,  F.R.S.,  one  of 
the  Editors  of  the  '^Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,"  Editor  of  the 
"British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,"  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston.     1847. 

A  popular  modern  writer  has  termed  the  soul  '*a  succeda- 
neum  for  salt,"  without  some  portion  of  which  the  body  would 
inevitably  putrefy.  Some  admixture' of  truth  is  equally  es- 
sential to  every  heresy,  whether  in  politics,  medicine,  or  reli- 
gion. A  palpable,  bare-faced  absurdity,  unrelieved  by  any 
gleams  of  reason,  would  not  long  pass  current  in  any  enlight- 
ened community.  Where,  therefore,  we  find  any  doctrine  or 
practice  prevailing  for  a  length  of  time,  and  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent ol  country  in  which  men  read  and  think,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  has  some  show  of  truth  about  it.  It  has 
some  foundation,  or  it  would  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  Men  do 
not  believe  without  evidence,  though  the  evidence  is  often 
most  insufficient,  and  the  opinions  formed  most  false.  Ho- 
moeopathy would  be  voted  by  any  man  of  sense,  hearing  its 
tenets  explained  for  the  first  time,  a  monstrous  absurdity,  and 
yet  thousands  are  duped  by  its  pretensions  every  day.  Why 
is  it?  It  is  because  remarkable  recoveries  sometimes  take 
place  while  these  doctors  are  standing  by,  and  their  infinitesi- 
mal doses  get  the  credit  of  the  cure.  If  there  were  no  vis  medu 
catrix  naturce^  homoeopathy  would  soon  come  to  an  end.    But 
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adopt  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Forbes,  who  discourses  thus  con* 
cerning  it: 

When  the  religious  reformer  proposed  to  adapt  profane  air» 
to  church  psalmody,  saying  that  he  saw 'no  good  reason  why 
the  devil  should  have  all  the  good  tunes  to  himself,  he  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  acted  as  wisely  as  he  thought  shrewd- 
ly and  spoke  quaintly.  In  like  manner,  we  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  doctors  of  the  orthodox  or  legitimate  school,  should 
refuse  to  accept  good  things,  even  at  the  hand  of  the  hydro- 
pathists.  They  have  done  like  things  before  now.  as  the  phar- 
macopoeia, in  more  pages  than  one,  can  testify;  and  we  have 
not  heard  that  there  has  been  any  great  reason  for  regretting 
that  they  did  so.  For  our  own  parts,  we  avow  ourselves  of 
such  a  catholic  spirit,  and  so  lowly  minded  withal,  as  to  be 
ready  to  grasp  any  proffered  good  in  the  way  of  healing, 
whosoever  may  be  the  offerers,  and  wheresoever  they  may 
have  found  it.  Not  merely  hydropathy,  but  even  mesmerism, 
yea,  stark-naked  and  rampant  quackery  itself,  may,  in  this 
sense,  be  a  welcome  knocker  at  the  gate  of  physic.  It  is  not 
the  demerits  of  the  donor  or  the  birthplace  ol  the  gift,  that,  in 
such  a  case,  we  are  bound  to  look  to — but  simply  whether  it 
is  qualified  to  aid  us  in  our  glorious  and  divine  mission  of 
soothing  the  pains  of  our  fellow-men.  If  it  is  so  qualified,  the  ' 
baseness  of  its  source  will  be  lost  in  the  glory  of  its  use;  and, 
if  ought  of  its  original  impurity  still  attaches  to  its  application 
in  our  hands,  the  fault  will  be  in  us,  not  in  it.  A  saint  may 
sing  the  devil's  tunes  without  contamination;  a  hero  may  wield 
the  weapon  he  has  wrested  from  a  robber  or  a  murderer;  the 
medicament  or  the  formula  of  the  most  arrant  quack  may  be 
hallowed  in  the  prescription  of  the  true  physician. 

Perhaps  our  readers  have  not  met  anywhere  with  a  per- 
sonal description  of  Preissnitz,  the  founder  of  Hydropathy. 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore  thus  describes  him: 

His  countenance  is  full  of  self-possession;  rather  agreeable^ 
mild,  but  firm  in  expression;  with  an  eye  of  sense,  and  a 
pleasing  smile.  The  small-pox  and.  the  loss  of  some  front 
teeth  from  an  accident,  impair  his  good  looks.  His  manners 
are  sufficiently  well-bred.  On  closer  acquaintance,  you  dis- 
cover that  he  is  quick  in  perception;  is  reflective;  prompt, 
however,  in  decision;  simple  and  clear.     He  inspires  his  pa-* 
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tients  with  die  mofteatire  coafideoce,  and  he  exacts  ■aplicit 


Other  traTelers  give  a  simiar  descriptioD  of  him. 

They  all  agree  in  stating  that  he  is  a  most  arbitrary  and  ty« 
rannical  despot,  issuing  laws  as  irrevocable  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  commanding  obediend^  with  a  hau^ti- 
nesB  that  m^t  w^  excite  admiration  and  envy  even  in  an 
autocrat,  and  exciting  as  ranch  fear  in  his  patients  as  is  found 
in  the  sohjects  of  the  Grand  Turk  himself.  He  is  also  repre* 
sented  as  remarkably  cool  and  collected  in  emergencies^  ever 
ready  with  his  remedy  on  occasions  of  danger^  and  possessed 
of  an  imperturbable  self-reliance.  These  traits  suffice  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  man  of  original  and  powerful  mind^  exactly 
adapted  to  carry  out  a  novel  and  startling  practice.  While 
his  firm  and  decided  manner  is  calculated  to  secure  the  confi* 
deuce  of  his  patients,  his  coolness  and  self-reliance  enable  him 
easfly  to  bear  the  responsibility  by  which  such  confidence  is 
attended. 

His  practice  or^;inated  in  a  succession  of  trifling  accidents, 
by  which  he  was  led  to  employ  bathing  in  a  neighboring  spring 
for  the  relief  of  disease.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ^ve  mem  in 
detail.  Success  in  the  first  attempts  procured  him  a  local  re- 
nown, and  he  became  the  village  doctor.  From  villagers  his 
fame  soon  spread  to  patients  of  a  higher  rank,  and  Graefien- 
berg  gradually  became  the  resort  of  the  hipped  and  the  halt 
from  all  the  surrounding  district  By  these  his  praises  were 
sung  louder  and  louder,  untU  all  the  world  began  to  furnish 
him  patients  by  the  hundred.  He  now  possesses  an  enor- 
mous establishment,  capable  of  containing  several  hundreds  of 
patients,  which  is  almost  constantly  crowded  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  every  degree,  and  from  every  nation;  while  his 
disciples  and  followers,  as  is  well  known,  have  spread  them- 
selves throughout  the  world,  and  maintain,  in  every  country, 
numerous  and  flourishing  establishments  formed  on  the  origi- 
nal model  of  Graefienberg. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  full  account  of  his  methodtis  me- 
dendi: 

In  his  first  interview  with  the  patient,  after  hearing  suffici- 
ent to  give  him  a  rude  insight  into   the   locality  and  general 
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features  of  the  malady,  Preissnitz  proceeds  to  investigate  it* 
suitableness  to  his  method  of  cure.  He  does  this  by  sprink' 
ling  the  surface  of  the  body  with  cold  water,  or  witnessing 
the  taking  of  a  cold  bath,  and  then  watching  the  development 
of  reaction.  If  this  appears  in  a  certain  amount  of  activity, 
he  pronounces  his  case  appropriate  for  bis  treatment;  if  not, 
he  advises  the  abandonment  of  all  hydropathic  intentions. 
This  is  a  mode  of  ascertaing  the  the  power  of  the  constitution 
quite  original,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  unscientific.  The 
power  of  resisting  the  external  application  of  cold  is  a  most 
essential  conservative  property  of  the  animal  system,  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  exists  must  be  regarded  as,  in  some  re* 
spects,  a  criterion  of  the  amount  of  vis  medicatrix  possessed 
by  the  patient.  We  see  no  very  decisive  reason  for  pronoun- 
cmg  it  a  more  fallacious  guide  than  the  orthodox  custom  of 
feeling  the  pulse.  The  bnly  objection  to  it  that  occurs  to  us 
is  that  it  may  not  be  always  free  from  hazard 

This  point  being  satisfactorily  determined,  the  patient  is 
straightway  admitted  into  the  mysteries  of  the  cure.  In  the 
first  place,  he  finds  himself  restricted  to  a  peculiar  diet.  Ev- 
ery stimulant  is  absolutely  prohibited,  from  brandy  and  claret, 
to  mustard  and  pepper;  so,  also,  are  most  of  the  luxuries  im- 
ported from  foreign  parts,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  and  every  kind 
of  spice.  The  meals  consist  of  three — breakfast  at  eight, 
dinner  at  one,  and  supper  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock.  For 
breakfast,  cold  milk  is  the  beverage,  and  bread  and  butter  its 
only  substantial  companions.  At  dinner,  there  is  no  other  re- 
striction than  those  above  named.  Supper  is  a  repetition  of 
breakfast,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  preserved  fruit  or 
potatoes.  Throughout  the  duy,  no  warm  beverage  whatever 
is  permitted,  and  much  of  the  food  is  brought  to  table  consid- 
erably  cooled.  As  some  Compensation  for  these  mrnifold  de- 
privations, the  patient  is  allowed  to  gratify  his  appetite  with 
every  reasonable  variety,  and  a  free  abundance  of  substantial 
and  nutritious  food.  He  finds  it  a  maxim  that  generous  diet 
will  promote  his  recovery,  the  treatment  being  responsible 
for  preventing  surfeit.  He  no  longer  finds  an  embargo  laid 
on  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  is  not  expected  to  dine  seven 
days  in  the  week  off  dry  bread  and  mutton  chops.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  about  an  equal  amount  of  in- 
dulgence and  restriction,  as  respects  diet,  to  a  patient  coming 
to  the  Graeifenberg  rules  from  those  of  some  fashionable  phy 
sician  in  London. 

In  the  next  place,  the  majority  of  patients  are   directed  to 
enter  upon  a  course  of  water-drinking,  the  quantity  of  water 


tarring  from  fire  or  six  lo  diirhr  or  lortr  tumh)^r$  in  nBrentr- 
fear  hcHirs.  A  br^  pc^rti^Q  of  this  is  xaik^ii  heior^  brirak&sU 
,  the  rest  at  saita.li>e  perkds  aner  meais«  so  as  not  to  interlVn» 
^widi  digestiofi.  viih  frequenilT  a  glass  or  two  the  last  thinir  at 
nigiit.  ExercBC  is  generally  advised  at  the  time  of  water- 
dnikiii^,  except  when  thb  accompanies  some  other  prwest 
of  treatment  incompatible  with  iL 

A  third  rale  insisted  on  is,  that  every  patieet  shall  take  a 
aiDoant  of  exercise  during  the  day.  This  is,  to  some  de- 
gree, indispensable  after  the  cold  baths,  as  a  means  of  prcw 
coring  the  necessary  reaction.  Walking  in  the  open  air  is  the 
mode  generally  selected,  when  possible.  In  case  of  bnd 
iveatfaer,  or  lameness,  other  plans  are  contrived;  such  asg\*m* 
im«itir«^  sawing  or  chopping  wood.  &c.  As  a  general  nile, 
every  patient  is  required  to  take  a  long  \^^lk  before  breakfast 
It  is  a  vtxaia  qwuxsiio^  we  believe,  among  hydropathists,  at 
aoMOg  doctors,  whether  the  patients  should  rest  or  walk  im* 
mediately  after  a  meal;  but  the  water-doctors  genenilly  in- 
cline to  advise  very  gentle  exercise  at  such  times;  and,  we 
brieve,  properly.  The  well-known  experiments  on  grey- 
hoonds,  and  such  other  convincing  facts,  are  counterlxilanc€<I, 
to  say  the  least,  by  the  habits  of  the  working  man,  who  pn>- 
ceeds  to  his  labor  as  soon  as  he  has  swallowed  his  dinner,  and 
rarely  sufiers  from  doing  so. 

After  these  preliminaries,   and  the  case  being  pronounced 
suitable  for  the  treatment,  the  next  morning  witnesses  the  j>a- 
tient's   initiation  into  more  active  preceedings.     At  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,   varying  according  to  the  time  rei|uired 
for  the  operation  about  to  be  undergone,  a  bath  atiendant  en- 
ters with  the  formidable  machinery  for  the  administnttionof  a 
nibbing  with  a  wet  sheet,  a  packing  in  the  dry  blanket,  or  a 
packing  in  the  wet  sheet.     The  first  of  these  processes   con- 
sists of  throwing  a  wet  sheet  over  the  whole  pei*son,  and  ap- 
plying upon  it  active  friction  of  a  few  minutes'  duration.    A 
glow  is  thus  excited.     The  patient  then  dresses,  takes  his  wa- 
ter, and  sets  forth  upon  his  morning's  walk.     The  second  of 
the   above   three  operations  requires  the  patient  to  be  enveU 
oped  in  several  blankets,   with  perhaps  the  superincumbence 
of  a  large   feather  pillow,   until   free  perspiration  is  excited 
which  generally  requires  a  period  of  about  three  hours.     When 
the  perspiration  has  continued  the  prescribed   time  (from  fif- 
teen minutes  to  an  hour,  or  more,)  the  patient  is  subjected  to 
some  kind  of  cold  bath,  either  by  the  wet  sheet,   as  just  des- 
cribed, by  pouring  water  over  the  person  from  pails  or  water- 
ing pots,  or  by  taking  a  plunge  bath.    This  being  followed  hy 
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friction  and  water  drinking,  the  morning's  proceedings  are 
concluded  by  exercise.  Packing  in  the  wet  sheet  is  similar 
to  the  foregoing,  with  the  addition,  next  the  skin,  of  a  sheet 
wrung  out  of  cold  water,  It  is  generally  of  shorter  duration, 
as  forty-five  minutes  or  an  hour,  the  object  being  to  excite  a 
§low,  instead  of  perspiration.  It  is  followed  by  cold  bathing, 
as  just  described.  During  the  packing,  in  both  instances, 
some  glasses  of  cold  water  are  imbibed  through  a  tube. 

At  other  parts  of  the  day,  other  portions  of  the  treatment 
are  applied,  such  as  the  sitz-bath,  the  douche,  the  shower-bath, 
head-bath,  foot-bath,  &c. 

The  sitz-bath  is  a  tub  of  cold  water,  in  which  the  patient 
sits  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour,  or 
even  longer,  using  constant  friction  to  the  abdominal  region. 
The  other  baths  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  need  no  descrip- 
tion. These,  as  well  as  the  former  processes,  are  sometimes 
repeated  during  the  day.  In  certain  cases  the  day's  proceed- 
ings commence  with  some  of  them,  in  place  of  those  previous- 
ly mentioned.  A  rubbing  with  the  wet  sheet  is  frequently 
employed  before  getting  into  bed  at  night. 

In  fever,  from  whatever  source,  the  patient  is  enveloped  in 
a  succession  of  wet  sheets,  renewed  as  often  as  they  become 
warm,  for  a  period  varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  case — 
say,  from  30  minutes  to  5  or  six  hours.  In  other  similar  cases, 
cold  immersion  or  affusion  is  employed  with  the  same  view — 
viz:  to  reduce  the  morbid  heat  of  the  system. 

The  umschalge^  or  compress,  is  an  essential  and  seldom- 
omitted  part  of  the  treatment.  It  is  a  cloth,  well  wetted  with 
cold  water,  applied  to  the  surface  nearest  the  supposed  seat 
of  the  disease,  securely  covered  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  changed 
as  often  as  it  becomes  dry  during  the  day.  It  is  sometimes 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oiled  silk,  which,  by  impeding  evapo- 
ration, prevents  the  inconvenience  of  frequent  change.  This 
compress  speedily  becomes  warm,  and  remains  so  until  dry. 
It  is  termed  a  heating  or  stimulating  bandage.  In  cases  of  su- 
perficial infiammation  it  is  more  frequently  changed,  so  as  to 
be  kept  cold,  whereby  its  effect  is  just  the  reverse,  being  then 
a  local  antiphlogistic. 

In  other  establishments  the  sweating  has  been  effected  by 
other  means  than  the  simple  envelopment  of  Preissnitz,  as  by 
the  vapor  bath,  or  a  chamber  highly  heated  by  a  stove.  We 
have  heard  of  a  temperature  of  180°,  and  even  that  of  198® 
Fahrenheit,  being  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  blankets 
used  by  Preissnitz  are  very  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  there- 
fore they  cause  the  heat  given  off  by  the  body  to  be  accumu- 
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Sach  is  hydropathy,  in  which  the  following  points  are  worthy 
of  note:  PirsL  that  all  stimulants  from  internal  jurtsart^  with- 
drawn; and  thus  the  svstem  is  at  once  delivered  from  som# 
of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  disease.  No  alcoholic  or  other 
sdmulating  drinks  are  allowed,  and  the  nervous  system^  shat« 
tared  by  the  excesses  so  incident  to  civilised  society^  is  per- 
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mitted  to  regain  its  tone.  Secondly,  the  system  of  diet  en- 
forced is  such  as  other  practitioners  seldom  venture  to  pre- 
scribe. In  these  circumstances  we  find  an  explanation  of 
many  of  the  cures  of  hydropathy  so  much  vaunted.  The 
novelist,  Bulwer,  worn  out  by  a  life  of  dissipation  and  mental 
labor,  having  failed  to  regain  his  health  amid  the  excitements 
of  his  city  life,  went  to  the  country,  submitted  to  the  regipnen 
of  the  "water-cure,"  and  returned  to  London  well.  To  him 
it  appeared  something  wonderful;  so  marvellous,  that  he  must 
forthwith  give  his  experience  to  thfe  world;  but  to  the  physici- 
an there  appeared  nothing  wonderful  about  it,  except  that  a 
man  of  reputed  sense  could  fail  to  see  in  his  altered  mode  of 
life  the  cause  of  his  cure. 

A  third,  and  certainly  important,  principle  of  hydropathic 
treatment  is,  that  almost  all  its  measures  are  addressed  to  the 
surface.  Most  physicians  allow,  that  in  our  practice  we  are 
too  apt  to  neglect  the  skin.  Hydropathy  is  guilty  of  no  such 
neglect.  Fourthly,  this  system  enforces  a  method  of  most 
energetic  general  and  local  counter-irritation;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  use  of  cold  water  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  re- 
ducing artificial  exciterpent,  as  physicians  have  generally  un- 
derstood, at  least  since  the  time  of  Ciirrie.  Finally,  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  water  to  the  body  is  well  known  to  be 
tonic;  withal,  exercise  is  enjoined. 

Do  we  not  find  in  these  influences  the  "salf  which,  thus 
far,  has  saved  the  system  of  Preissnitz?  Have  we  not  in  this 
enumeration  causes  enough  to  explain  all  the  cures  which  have 
resulted  from  hydropathy,  supposing  them  to  have  been  as  nu- 
merous as  the  advocates  of  the  system  pretend  they  have 
been?  Admitting  this,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  hydro- 
pathy, as  a  system,  is  to  be  countenanced.  As  practiced  now, 
it  is  a  system  of  arrant  quackery;  but  that  affords  no  good 
reason  why  the  profession  should  not  profit  by  the  lessons  it 
has  taught.  These  superstitions  will  arise  in  medicine;  in 
one  age  they  come  as  metallic  tractors;  in  a  more  remote  one 
they  took  the  shape  of  the  royal  touch;  again  it  was  mesmer* 
ism;  now  it  is  hydropathy.    We  had  as  well  look  these  un- 
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iL  perriu.Ttnf'-  idibt  be  iocud  to  rossses?  anw     If  thev 
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wboiij  desunfir  l<  rruit — if  ihene  be  Ev^  scnii  in  th«n  «t 
all — ihey  -wtl  scksl  dk  snd  rinish  cnjt  of  sichu  and  ihei^  is  no 
aeed  thai  we  fibciaic  £sslI  tb*-n:i.  If  there  he  :iny  tlm^  in 
tbesD  that  irii  arai  2s  iii  ocr  c:»n:r>ts  wiih  disease,  ihen  **whv 
sbof^  the  deril  htre  tne  r:od  ti]Dr-s  10  himsolfr  Ceruinlw 
acieziiific  phTscisn*  ctn  naaie  a  belter  appifc^ition  of  water 
than  ti»  ienc^ra:::  wiie. --doctors:  and  aiier  alU  to  a^iopt  the 
iangn&ge  of  iDe  ainiior  :  f  tbe  tract  before  us  "Mhe  ditfeT^nce 
between  quacks  aiid  refj-ectaWe  pir^ctitioners  is  one,  not  » 
iDQch  of  renjedies  oseci.  cs  of  skLl   and  honesty   in   using 
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Tbe  catalogue  of  diseases  treated  of  in  this  volume  is  a  very 
formidable  one;  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  count  the  list,  and 
find  that  it  embraces  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  alfections, 
medical  and  surgical.  As  we  have  heretofore  stated  in  the 
authors  own  words,  it  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Coley  to  give 
to  the  profession  "a  comprehensive  work."  He  has  studied 
to  include  in  it  all  the  maladies  and  casualties  incident  to  in^^ 
fancy  and  childhood.  Beginning  with  the  diseases  connected 
with  the  separation  of  the  umbilical  cord,  he  omits  no  affec- 
tion, however  trivial  it  may  be,  by  which  life  in  its  first  stages 
is  endangered,  or  the  comeliness  of  the  person  impaired.  The 
minuteness  of  his  subdivisions  may  appear  to  the  reader,  at 
first,  to  be  carried  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  and  as  being  te* 
dioos  and  perplexing,  but  the  young  practitioner,  making  out 
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his  diagnosis  at  the  bed-side,  will  not  object  to  the  work  on 
this  acconnt,  Snch  an  one  requires  a  guide,  which  will  enable 
bim  to  recognise  all  the  forms  of  disease  which  show  them* 
selves  on  the  skin,  in  the  eyes,  the  eye-lids,  the  mouths,  of 
children,  many  of  which,  the  experience  of  every  physician 
soon  teaches  him,  are  of  a  character  greatly  to  embarrass, the 
novice  in  his  profession.  We  do  not  say  that  even  with  the 
aid  of  this  volume,  which  enumerates  so  fully  the  disorders  of 
children,  the  young  practitioner,  without  the  advantages  of 
having  seen  disease  itself,  will  always  be  able  to  attain  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis.  This,  we  presume,  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  books  alone.  Disease  must  be  seen  to  be  understood; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  students  to  see  a  great  variety 
of  diseases  before  entering  upon  the  practice,  and  to  such  as 
have  not  had  access  to  hospitals,  or  been  much,  in  the  sick 
chamber,  such  works  as  this  are  almost  indispensable. 

The  author  is  brief  upon  most  of  the  points   embraced  in 
his  volume,  disposing,  for  example,  of  the  diseases   under  his 
first  head,  in  five  pages,  and  of  the   affections  of  the   eye  in 
about  five  times  as  many.     To  imperforate  anus  he   devotes 
something  less  than  a  page,  remarking  that,  fortunately,  it  is  a 
rare  defect.     The  opening  may  be  partially  closed,  or  it  may 
be  "obstructed  entirely  by  a  membrane   extending  over  the 
orifice,  and  projecting;"  in  either  of  which  cases   the  proce- 
dure necessary  is  easy  and  successful,   a  slight  operation   re- 
moving the  obstruction.     But  in  other  instances   the   rectum 
terminates  at  a  distance  of  several  inches  from   the  situation 
in  which  the  anus  ought  to  be  found:  in  some  it  terminates  in 
the  bladder  or  the  vagina;  and  in  others  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing.    We  once  saw  a  case  in  which  the  bowel  had  its  termi- 
nation in  the  vagina,  and  we  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  extend  it.     The  first  operation  was  performed  a  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  the  child;  the  incision  was  slight.     We  un- 
dertook a  second  when  the  child  was  about  a  year  old,  and  af- 
ter it  had  begun  to  experience  irritation  and  trouble  from  the 
passage  of  the  hardening  feces.     This  time  we  pushed  the  in- 
cision to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  but  without  finding  the  rec- 
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turn.    The  child  ultimately  died,,  and  we  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  upon  the  operation  again. 

Purulent  ophthahnia  is  the  earliest  of  the  diseases  with 
which  the  eyes  of  infants  are  affected.  It  commences,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  about  the  third  day  after  birth.  As  the 
inflammation  progresses  it  is  accompanied  by  extreme  intoler- 
ance of  light,  and  if  not  retarded  by  proper  remedies  the  con- 
junctiva assumes  a  billious  appearance,  resembling  inflamma- 
tion in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines. 

The  effects  produced  upon  the  cornea  are  various.  There 
may  be  effusion  of  lymph  between  its  superficial  layers  con- 
stituting temporary  blindness;  or  ulceration  of  a  destructive 
character  may  creep  round  its  margin,  and  terminate  in  gan- 
grene or  mortification,  and  incurable  opacity;  during  which 
process  the  lens  may  escape;  or  ulceration  may  present  itself 
at  one  spot  either  through  the  mucous  or  serous  envelope  of 
the  cornea,  and  terminate  in  protosis  or  staphyloma;  or  ramo- 
lissement  or  softening  of  the  cornea  may  occur,  followed  by 
an  aperture  through  which  the  humors  of  the  eye  may  es- 
cape; or  suppuration  of  the  globe  may  be  the  final  result, 
-This  softening  of  the  cornea,  it  must  be  observed,  however, 
is  not  peculiar  to  this  disease,  as  it  was  produced  by  an  experi- 
ment made  by  Magendie  on  a  dog,  which  he  had  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  use  of  sugar  for  food,  whereby  it  was  reduced 
to  extreme  exhaustion  and  marasmus;  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Billard 
has  seen  many  infants  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Paris  af- 
flicted with  softening  of  the  cornea  and  complete  marasmus 
by  long-continued  gastro-intestinal  disease,  and  had  no  palpe- 
bral inflammation.  I  may  also  add  that  softening  of  the  cor- 
nea has  appeared  in  my  practice  in  the  adult  as  well  as  in  in- 
fants as  a  consequence  of  purulent  ophthalmy,  when  the  pa- 
tient has  been  subject  to  derangement  in  the  chylopoietic  vis- 
cera, which  in  this  disease  as  well  as  in  iritis,  it  will  be  found 
essentially  necessary  to  modify  or  remove.  Mr.  Middlemore* 
has  once  seen  dropsy  of  the  eye  follow  from  this  form  of  pur- 
ulent ophthalmy.  As  results  of  this  disease  the  iris  may  be- 
come closed,  the  pupil  may  be  rendered  angular,  the  iris  may 
form  adhesions  with  the  lens  or  cornea,  or  be  projected 
through  an  ulcer  in  the  cornea  protosis  of  the  iris. 

It  is  well  known  that  children  born  of  women  laboring  un- 
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der  gonorrhoea  are  pretty  sure  of  becoming  affected  with  this 
ophthalmia,  and  the  prevalent  opinion  has  been,  that  the  affec- 
tion is  produced  in  every  case  by  acrid  matters  applied  to  the 
eye  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  author  combats  this  idea,  and 
it  appears  to  us  with  propriety. 

This  conjecture  is  not  altogether  supported  by  facts,  as  the 
disease  has  been  known  to  occur  and  pass  through  all  its 
stages  and  end  in  opaque  cornea  in  utero;  and  congenital 
opacity  has  been  observed  to  disappear  gradually  by  absorp- 
tion after  birth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  gonorrhoea  and 
other  acrid  discharges  are  frequent  causes;  but,  as  far  as  my 
own  observation  has  gonCj  I  have  been  satisfied  that  the  dis- 
ease has  originated  from  exposure  to  cold,  and  especially  an 
easterly  wind,  more  frequently  than  from  any  other  cause; 
and  my  belief  that  such  is  the  most  common  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease is  confirmed  by  the  extensive  experience  of  Langenbeck 
of  Vienna,  w^ho  remarks  that  the  children  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital  in  that  city  who  are  exposed  to  cold,  and  nearly 
dead  from  starvation  when  admitted,  are  much  more  frequent- 
ly attacked  with  purulent  ophthalmy  than  those  who  have  the 
advantage  of  maternal  care  in  the  Lying-in-Hospital,  whose 
mothers  are  women  of  the  lowest  description  and  almost  in- 
variably laboring  under  gonorrha3a. 

Hurtletoup  attributes  the  frequency  of  purulent  ophthalmy 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Paris  to  the  crowding  together 
a  great  number  of  infants  in  badly  ventilated  wards,  where, 
he  may  have  added,  they  are  left  at  that  helpless  age  with  on- 
ly one  or  two  attendants  in  each  apartment.  My  own  expe- 
rience proves  that  the  purulent  ophthalmy  of  infants  occurs 
during  the  month  of  May,  when, the  easterly  wind  and  erysi- 
pelas prevail  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  8  compared  with  all 
the  other  months  in  the  year. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  usual  mild  washes 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  One  composed  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
grains  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  employ- 
ed. It  is  proper  also  to  give  the  infant  a  few  doses  of  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  and  if  fever  attend,  calomel  in  small  doses 
should  be  administered.  No  other  medicine  acts  so  benignly 
on  the  systems  of  children  as  calomel.    Sometimes  the  oph- 
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.  thalmia  resets  these  measures,  when  the  author  recommends 
an  injection  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  froi!i 
five  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

The  injection  in  every  instance  should  be  introduced  fre- 
quently every  day  by  means  of  a  glass  or  bone  syringe,  pass- 
ed under  and  along   the   upper  eyelid  at   the  outer  angle. 
When  the  granular  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  obsti- 
nately persists,  the  morbid  surface  should  be  rubbed  daily  witli 
sulphate  of  copper;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  such  a  state 
of  that  membrane  would  not  be  met  with  if  local  depletion  be 
toely  adopted.     Hence,   at  the   commencement  of  a  severe 
attack,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  upper  eyelids;  but  al- 
ter the  acute  stage  has  passed  by,  stimulants  will  be  found  the 
best  applications.     These   opposite   modes  of  treatment  are 
rendered  necessary  by  the  state  in  which  the  disease  is  found 
^en  the  practitioner  is  consulted,  and  therefore  must  not  mis- 
lead the  inexperienced  into  a  belief  that  every   case   can  be 
safely  treated  alone  by  stimulants.     The  nature  of  the  disease 
^  the  same  a^  that  of  purulent  ophthalmy  in  adults,  which  it 
is  well  known  cannot  be  safely  treated,  when  severe,  without 
active  and  decided  sanguineous  depletion  in  the  commence- 
ment    When  suppuration  of  the  globe  takes  place,  the   pa- 
tient experiences  great  suffering,  which  should  be  relieved  by 
puncturing   the   cornea.     Mr.    Walker,   of  Manchester,  is  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  exclusively  stimulant  treatment. 
He  says  the  best  remedy,  especially  to  prevent   ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  is  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  palpebrae.     His  practice  con- 
sists in   applying  the  caustic  not  only  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lids,   but  to  the  chemosed,   conjunctival   covering  of  the 
front  of  the   globe,   and   holding  it  there  a  few  seconds.     As 
the  disease  advances,  he  states  that  the  facility  of  its   applica- 
tion increases.     He  never  uses  bleeding  of  any  kind,  and  re- 
peats the  caustic  once  or  twice  a-day,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  eye.     When  the  ulceration  has  taken  place  he  applies 
it  twice  a-day,  and  says  little  else  is  necessary. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  frequently  the  consequence  of 
this  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and,  if  not  arrested,  leads  to  a 
destitution  of  the  organ.  The  author  prescribes  the  following 
treatment: 
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While  any  considerable  vascularity  and  extreme  photopho- 
by  exist,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  ^  leeches  immediately  be- 
low the  lower  eyelid,  or  to  the  temple.  After  the  inflamma- 
tion has  been  modified,  the  ulcer  should  be  touched  daily,  or 
every  second  day,  with  nitrate  of  silver  scraped  to  a  point, 
and  a  little  oil  should  be  afterwards  dropped  between  the  eye- 
lids. During  chemosis  from  conjunctival  inflammation,  the 
vessels  of  the  cornea  are  strangled,  and  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  dis- 
covered that  radiated  incisions,  dividing  the  cornea  from  the 
centre  to  the  sclerotic,  immediately  stops  the  ulcerating  and 
sloughing  process.  Care  must  be  taken  to  let  the  incisions  of 
the  membrane  pass  between  the  recti  muscles  to  avoid  the 
large  vessels.  For  the  cure  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and 
incipient  pannus,  M.  Ammon  performs  the  following  operation 
with  a  remarkably  successful  result;  a  transverse  fold  is  made 
in  the  upper  lid, "and  the  base  of  this  fold  is  pierced  by  a  curved 
needle  with  two  threads  of  cotton,  which  form  a  seton.  The 
ends  of  this  seton  are  then  to  be  fixed  on  the  forehead  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  diachylon,  the  eyelid  being  so  suflTiciently 
raised  as  not  to  touch  the  globe.  This  suspension  of  the  eye- 
lids has  a  double  influence.  It  acts  as  a  seton  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  preserves  the  eye  from  the  contact  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid,  which  is-  often  granular,  and  pro- 
duces and  continues  the  inflammation.  There  is  one  objec- 
tion to  this  operation,  which  is,  that  it  excites  erysipelas  of  the 
lids. 

Some  of  the  other  aflfections  of  the  eye  treated  of  in  this 
connexion,  are  opacity,  and  hernia  and  fistula  of  the  cornea, 
pustular  and  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  corneitis.  Of  the  lat- 
ter disease  the  author  gives  an  extremely  satisfactory  account. 
It  is  one  which  is  often  neglected,  but  one  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  our  art  are  very  great  to  repair  the  injury.  We 
subjoin  all  that  Dr.  Coley  says  on  the  subject: 

The  cornea  is  composed  of  an  outer  mucous  membrane, 
lamense,  or  layers,  constituting  its  proper,  horny  structure, 
cellular  membrane  connectin^jj  these  laminae  and  a  serous  mem- 
brane,  which  secretes  the  aqueous  humor.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion commences  with  some  intolerance  of  light  and  a  cloudi- 
ness in  the  cornea,  which  are  followed  by  a  pink  zone  sur- 
rounding it,  composed  of  minute  blood  vessels.  At  length  a 
nain  in  the  forehead,  like  neuralgia,  comes  on,  and  the  cornea 
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£  mik-wfche  appearance.  When  the  inflammation  is 
ysaJSned  to  one  portion  of  the  comea.  there  is  a  correspond- 
icar  STTCoritieniLce  of  the  small  pink  vessels  on  its  marrin,  as 
JnTxxa^  caaes  of  iritis.  Instead  of  the  milky  appearance, 
w&Bch.  H  produced  bv  the  elusion  of  lymph  between  the  lam- 
we  sometines  find  the  comea  of  a  dark  red  color,  ap- 
1:2:  to  r^crple,  comDietelv  obscuriniT  the  iris,  and  becom- 


ias  umiaiiiraliy  prcmment.  This  conditi«?n  has  appeared  to 
t:}  proceed  fincin  the  rjpture  of  the  congested  Wood  ves- 
.  -•*^''^  ±e  eitnvasa*j«:!i  *?t  the  blo-rd  s;obci< 


>cies  ifestined   to 

aaderao  ±£  rharge,  which  takes  place  in  the  formai:>n  of  pes. 

Wisi  the  frapase  is  more  advanced,  we  find  pcmle!::  marier 

in  -ie  iiace  :f  the   b-^xdv   aiiearance.  which,  when  active 

T»*"''y»  are  cnnioveiL  »Mme  absorbed:  or  it  raav   burst   ex- 

:znally.  or  into  the  aii:er5?r  chamber,  constiuitiag  hypopion. 

idkacniSLXa  of  zze   f^nrnea  is   s.:»metimes   portiaL  in  which 

"aess  Kme   Torts::^  of  :h*   iris  may  be  cbscurely  discovered. 

CUfirei  lairorirLz  tmder  this  disease  are  zeneralLv  surrc-^ed  to 

'zjsre  idrabLe  b.ir.tir.'rss.  un'i  the  nafjre  of  ie  case  is  ex- 

"ikm^  IT  sii'Cie  •Kie  conversant  wii  orhialmi-^  5cri??rv:  f?r. 

:J^^wi^K  -ziB  ZLiimmadon  is  a-r^te  in  the  drs;  instance,  reliet 

s  Tddcxr.  arctifci  :or  bv  ihe  To:r  az.i  tziicrant  untZ  icLnrora- 

rr  jcaa  :c  ?gr-t  has  taken   rlace.     Iz   >:cie   cises^  on  minute 

mroccCT!!-  W-*  Ter2en"e  rc-i  vfsseis  mmLiyzx:  tnrxizn  :ri-?  >?r- 

'■t'gp-  ^iK3:-r*  "Tsi'ic  53  scsTrrnied  rv  ihe  der«:-ih  cf  Ivmrh:  an! 

:■!!  i-p^M'^rv'T  "n*!*  jcrti^e  •:!  the  2-3 m^o.  wi'i  a  n^rrrcsc^re   Tve 

"^■■iPiMT*  n^Jii»*r"'cs  i.*'^r''f^s3'n  '"^  •*cir"'-tLie   cavi'3*s-  ''r  n  ^^"^ 

Trscsnex:. — Tz^  zjit:  i.rnv-r  zjrsscires  are  re:^e»i  :?  rr«- 
T*a.:  asnccTLtaic-  d^'^rnniin.  s'.r^ninz  or  ni-:rnn.:a*D:-n-  Tn^ 
rffiryn'^  anidfi  le-  -a-r-L  T'lrre^i.  :ini  ifLrT-ariris  r*zea--ril7  :tj- 
5«i  -31  ^e  tccn-L-e.  mii  :e  zct  in  a  njrmrxL  ^:'tr?.r-  5.:  xs  :.? 
1  fft^aieii  liitific  :cL  tne  zima  znin  trj*  fynizt.:cj*  bive 
cncdrsL  TzxiSi  3ise*  arc  jsiiiraw  bin  ij*r*  u^  n::n*  a. 
i5t  ic  -'-r  •:-.->_"— -t*  siTT'trv.  -ynjii  -* — i^.^*^  —  *.:  55.:- 
1  nanzj^r  "wnrf-n  tt:  Ter.v  nr»!i -*:L 

icsirsd  •Sft  pwi  21  -K^iii  *v*.     Tii*:  £r,CL-:  jlj^ti  :c  -ift  '^vrigisL 
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a  little  sight  was  restored  in  the  left  eye.  The  front  of  the 
cornea  projected  particularly  at  the  margin,  as  if  the  aqueous 
humor  was  too  abundant.  As  the  patient  objected  to  the  med- 
icine in  the  form  of  powder,  I  prescribed  four  grains  of  pil. 
hydrargyri  once  in  four  hours.  On  the  6th,  the  sight  in  the 
right  eye  was  improved,  and  the  cornea  projected  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  left  eye.  She  was  now  directed  to  take 
ten  grains  of  pil.  hydrarg.  twice  a  day.  On  the  7th  the  mouth 
became  sore,  and  the  sight  improved  in  both  eyes.  From  this 
time  the  lymph  became  rapidly  absorbed,  and  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  pil.  hydrarg.  twice  a  day  during  a  few  weeks,  the  whole 
of  the  lymph  disappeared,  and  the  sight  was  perfectly  re- 
stored. 

Case:  1838. — William  Head,  aged  twelve  years,  had  acute 
inflammation  in  the  cornea  three  months,  accompanied  with 
effusion  of  lymph,  which  obscured  the  iris  and  obstructed  the 
rays  of  light;  great  intolerance  of  light,  and  a  pink  zone 
round  the  cornea.  I  directed  the  temple  to  be  cupped,  and 
the  patient  to  take  ten  grains  of  pil.  hydrarg.  twice  a  day. 
On  the  10th,  the  cupping  was  repeated,  the  pain  of  which  he 
had  complained  being  unrelieved.  On  the  24th,  the  intoler- 
ance of  light  was  diminished,  but  the  pain  and  zone  round  the 
cornea  remained;  the  cupping  was  repeated;  the  mouth  was 
sore.  On  the  1st  July,  the  inflammation  was  nearly  gone,  and 
the  sight  almost  restored;  and  in  the  course  of  another  week 
every  symptom  of  the  disease  disappeared. 

Case:  Nov.  16,  1841. — A  young  man,  aged  18  years,  had 
suffered  with  complete  blindness  five  months,  occasioned  by 
corneitis.  The  effusion  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea  was 
of  a  dark,  purple  color.  He  had  intolerance  of  light  and  se- 
vere pain  in  the  eyes.  I  prescribed  ten  grains  of  pil.  hydrarg. 
twice  a  day.  On  the  26th,  the  mouth  became  sore;  the  front 
of  the  cornea  was  transparent,  while  the  posterior  part  was 
completely  obscured  by  a  bloody  effusion,  which  had  com- 
pletely interrupted  the  sight;  the  pair;  had  entirely  subsided. 
On  the  5th  of  December,  the  lymph  became  straw-colored, 
and  the  sight  was  beginning  to  return;  the  mouth  was  very 
sore.  On  the  12th,  the  bloody  and  purulent  appearance  had 
left  every  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  the  intolerance  of  light 
had  subsided;  the  pupil  in  one  eye  became  now  distinctly  per- 
ceptible, and  there  was  only  a  thin  layer  of  lymph  left  in  the 
cornea  of  each  eye.  On  the  19th,  the  cornea  became  quite 
clear  on  one  side  of  each  eye,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  all  appearance  of  inflammation  and  opacity  had  ceased. 

A  variety  of  corneitis,  of  a  scrofulous  character,  is  men- 
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tipoed  by  writers.  All  I  need  to  observe  here  is,  that  when 
die  disease  occurs  in  scrofolous  children  it  is  generally  secon- 
iry;  the  inflammation  having  migrated  from  some  other 
roctore  of  the  eye.  '  It  is  also  distinguished  from  simple  cor- 
itis  by  an  increased  projection  of  the  cornea,  occasioned  by 
a.  redixzuiant  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humor.  With  respect 
to  treatment^  it  may  require  some  modification.  If  the  pa- 
is weak  and  pallid,  and  it  the  mercurial  treatment  ap- 
to  disagree,  the  disulphate  of  quina  may   be  substituted. 


To  diseases  of  the  skin  our  author  devotes  seveniv-four 
po^es.  He  adheres  to  ;he  classification  of  Willian,  which  he 
esteems  more  convenient  than  the  natural  system  lately  pro- 
posed by  Wilson.  The  Ilea  of  founding  these  maladies  on 
the  anatOGT.T  and  rhvsiolo^rv  o:  the  skin  is  an  inirenious  one. 
but  Dr.  Colev  shov^-s  u-.ai  i:  has  not  ^eea  carried  oi;-. 

Gangrene  of  the  nxuth  was  rirst  described  hy  a  Dutch  sur- 
:;!eoa  about  trie  bezinL.lcj  of  tiie  sevec:eer*t:i  centaiy.  In 
HoDand  the  disease  Ls  kn'.'wn  by  the  name  *'A  u:at-n--kanker. 
The  dtle  of  ganizrene  was  given  t?  it  by  Van  Swieten.  It  has 
repeatedly  previiled  as  m  epLii-mi':  b  various  countries,  in 
wiiKa  torm  we  niTe  ciore  tcii:  once  heard  of  i:  in  this  coun- 
:rT,  Our  acthor  -rco^es  a  ';vri:er.  na::2.ed  P».'oi?iiL.  whoamrms 
-Ttifir  in  the  Unitoi  S'-itr?  ::'  Arr/eric.?..  72  :  u:  •::'  240  Lifants 
wer»  iTtajcied  wi'-i  z'-zrrrze  of  i^e  ::;ou:h  :r'\^:  r-r.-„i:teii:  or 
intcncirent  fev^rf."  Ke  ■ii'rs  no:  -fn::-:n  -^v:.-::-?  \Lh  state- 
oieat  2  -cbiishc'i.  ii^^L  *«  c  -ire  no*.  SLire  tni:  tr.e  '^sriter  meant 
die  reniark  as  zenrrii.  I:  s-?,  i:  is  not  trj-r.  He  :i.it  have 
witnessed  tte  ih^t^i^  hi  m  r'aie.'nic  lorrn-  hi  v.j.y^h  to  larze 
a  urocoricn  o:  ihilirfn  :  .nTi.cichiz  fr':-ii  r-rv^r  i^:,f-,:^A  wl± 
ra^^TKie  01  mc  iiO'iv.:  :«::n"  =-"':n  r*--:-.:  _?  corr.rr,on,  cz/r 
aaa  sz  be«c  *:>  i:  mj  thu'r  hi  ni*  o^-'niTy.  Lr:.  »>->=:/  give^ 
tee  B^tL^wiiLX  acto'Zi:  of  -ils  nr*  ^f^z'jr.z^i 

Tsis  :ij5ea3e  is  il-..:^-:  pec:hia.'  ::  hi5in'j  -shi".  ^.-^  x^hirr  a: 
'•:cr2!.  orchiLij^n  T-ji-fe  .ierL:h  ';jii  :ern  '^^^.r::x.:>rjA'Tr/  >^ 
aaEWtami  ■mTrhii-e-T'ic.e  im<:>*:r:er=5-  iir.:er:V--:  .iJiVr^.r^.  or 
seise  imzerjifbisir.  ihseaje.  u  5<::Lr.i=:':  f-*^-ir-  .r.*%.<ii^4,  3rr.;ih-poT. 
fc:.    fc  irsc  a;;cear3  wjii  i  rv-iiiiiUi  >!i  '^ift  ^iu^n^kf.  v.e  't^trai 
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part  of  which  is  much  harder  than  the  circumference,  and 
marked  by  a  dark  red  spot,  the  skin  having  an  appearance 
like  wax,  or  as  if  it  were  oiled.  The  swelling,  which  is  seated 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  extends  to  and  distends  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  resembles  cedema.  At  this  time  the  patient  looks 
pale,  his  breath  is  offensive,  he  has  but  little  fever,  is  unhappy, 
and  seldom  complains  of  any  pain  in  the  cheek  or  mouth.  An 
ulceration  forms  in  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  on  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  or  on  the  membrane  covering  the  gum  or  lip,  and 
is  covered  with  a  putrid,  grey,  fetid  slough  of  a  characteristic 
odor.  This  ulcer  soon  assumes  a  purple  color,  and  the  parts 
mortify.  The  child  at  one  time  is  engaged  with  surrounding 
objects,  at  others,  lies  in  bed  indifferent  to  everything,  without 
strength  or  energy.  He  appears  bloated  on  one  side  of  his 
face,  and  shrunk  and  miserable  on  the  other;  his  bloody  or 
blackish  saliva  flows  through  his  mouth,  and  he  is  constantly 
asking  for  food,  which  he  devours  with  avidity,  together  with 
the  putrid  sloughs  separated  from  the  gangrenous  parts.  His 
intellect  is  clear,  except  during  the  night,  when  he  is  occa- 
sionally delirious.  Some  time  between  the  third  and  sixth  day, 
the  most  hard  and  prominent  part  of  the  cheek  assumes  a  pur- 
ple color,  and  eschar  forms,  which  is  extended  from  day  to 
day,  so  that  it  ultimately  occupies,  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  face,  extending  even  to  the  neck.  Meantime  the  mucous, 
membrane  is  completely  destroyed  down  to  the  bones.  In 
this  state  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  hideous';  his  appetite 
continuing  voracious,  he  is  constantly  snatching  the  gangi-e- 
nous  shreds  into  the  mouth,  while  he  allows  the  offensive  and 
blackish  sanies  to  flow  upon  him  from  all  sides.  After  a  while 
his  appearance  becomes  still  more  repulsive,  when  the  eschars 
are  partly  separated  and  expose  an  opening  in  the  cheek, 
through  which  may  be  seen  the  bare  and  tottering  teeth,  and 
the  jaw-bones  black  and  denuded.  The  morbid  mass  is  now 
still  more  putrid  and  repulsive,  and  the  child,  burning  with 
thirst,  drinks  with  avidity,  and  continues  to  take  food  vora- 
cio\isly,  although  quite  exhausted.  He  has  no  sickness,  but 
has  generally  toward  the  last  a  troublesome  purging,  accom- 
panied with  rapid  emaciation.  His  pulse  becomes  small  and 
insensible,  and  death  supervenes  without  a  struggle. 

The  remote  cause  of  this  rare  disease  appears  to  consist  of 
a  degraded  condition  of  the  general  health,  and  particularly  an 
enfeebled  state  of  the  capillary  circulation,  induced  by  some 
previous  inflammatory  or  other  exhausting  disease,  which  has 
reduced  the  constitutional  vigor.  Of  these  antecedent  dis- 
eases the  most  frequent  is  measles;  the  next  in  frequency  is 
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that   cachectic   state,   which  is   found  in  the  children  of  the 
poor,  who  are  exposed  to  a  humid  and  unhealthy  atmosphere, 
and  are  deprived  of  proper  nutriment  and  clothing.     The  fee- 
ble state  in  which  children  are  left  by  severe  attacks  of  any 
other  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  equally  with  the  condition  I  have 
just  nnentioned,  predisposes  them  to  inflammatory  diseases,  by 
depriving  the  small  vessels,   which  circulate  so  freely  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  of  their  natural  contractile  power.    Hence, 
when  the  circulation  in  the  cellular  structure,  interposed   be- 
tween the  mucous  and  cutaneous   membranes  of  the   upper 
cheek  or  lip,  is  retarded  by  any  cause,  the  vessels,  having  lost 
their  proper  contractile  force,  which  is  designed  by  nature  to 
overcome   accidental   interruptions,   enlarge   and  permit  the 
blood  to  remain  stagnant.     In  proportion   to  the   resistance 
thus    presented  to  the  perfect  circulation  in  the  part  atiected, 
is  the  excitement  or  vis  a  tergo  in  the  surrounding   capillary 
arteries;  an  inordinate  activity  is  instinctively  commenced  in 
their  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to   overcome  the 
obstruction  in  the  morbid   part;  and,   as  the  transmission  of 
their  contents  is  impossible  through  the  ramifications  already 
deprived  of  their  vitality,  or  incapable  of  obeying  the  natural 
stimulus  of  the  blood,   the  serous   part  of  that  fluid  is  forced 
through  their  minute   extremities  into  the  adjoining  cellular 
membrane,   which,   from  its  increasing   infiltration,    becomes 
distended   and    indurated,   and  presents  on  the  out-stretched 
skin  the  pale,  lymphatic  appearance  before  described  as  part- 
ly characteristic  of  the  disease.     When  the  serous  membranes 
covering  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the  heart,  &c.,  become  the 
seat  of  vascular  obstruction,  and  inflammation  follows,  the  ex- 
cited and  distended  vessels  relieve  themselves  by  discharging 
serum  or  coagulable  lymph  from  the  free  surfaces,   while  the 
neighboring  cellular  structure,  with  which  their  adherent  por- 
tion is  connected,   comparatively  escape  the   force  and  pres- 
sure of  the  opposite  arterial  excitation.     Until  the  process  of 
infiltration  within  the  lip  or  cheek  is  removed   by   early   and 
proper  treatment,  all  the  small  vessels  near  the  original  seat 
of  the  disease  become  successively  strangled,   as  it  were,  by 
the  increasing  compression  of  the   serum,   which   they   have 
themselves  effused;  and  thus  death  and  putridity  extend   their 
destructive  and  offensive  influence. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  most  approved  methods 
of  treating  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  The  different  modes  are 
mentioned  in  the  annexed  quotation: 
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A  disease  so  rapidly  fatal  as  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  requires 
the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  remedies,  otherwise  the  patient 
will  speedily  fall  into  an  incurable  state.  The  utility  and  ne- 
cessity of  stimulating  and  escharotic  applications  will  appear, 
from  what  I  have  said,  to  have  been  long  ago  obvious  to  all 
who  have  had  much  experience  with  this  formidable  malady. 
The  principle  on  which  they  act  so  beneficially,  appears  to 
me  to  be  that  of  stimulating  into  contraction  the  diluted  ves- 
sels surrounding  the  dead  parts,  and  still  possessing  vitality. 
The  consequence  of  this  contraction  is  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  that  rapid  process  of  inflammation,  which,  as  I  have 
expUinea  before,  is  produced  and  extended  by  defect  of  tone 
or  nervous  energy  in  the  capillary  circulation.  In  slight  cases 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  rub  off,  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  muguet  or  ash-colored  slough  found  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; but  when  the  black  spot,  apparent  on  the  outside, 
which  from  the  cessation  of  the  circulation  and  the  death  of 
the  part,  begins  to  increase,  a  crucial  incision  should  be  made 
through  it  down  to  the  living  parts,  and  uiidiluted  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  applied  by  means  of  lint  fastened  to  a  glass  rod. 
After  making  the  incision,  Billard  advises  the  application  of 
butter  of  antimony,  or  the  actual  cautery,  which  was  extolled 
by  Bacon  above  all  other  remedies.  Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  astonishing  effect  of  undiluted  nitric  acid  in  arrest- 
ing the  destructive  process  of  sloughing  phagedaena,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Welbank  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
^^Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,"  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  this  bold  and  decided  practice,  which  has  now,  with 
different  modifications,  received  the  sanction  of  experience. 
Should  the  first  application  of  the  escharotic  fail,  it  should  be 
repeated  daily,  until  the  sloughing  process  has  subsided.  Af- 
ter each  operation,  the  only  other  external  remedies  required 
will  be  at  first  an  evaporating  bread  and  water  poultice,  until 
the  discharge  has  begun  to  subside,  and  the  dead  parts  have 
exfoliated^  and  afterwards  dossils  of  lint,  or  soft  linen  rag, 
moistened  with  warm  water,  which  may  be  continued  until 
the  mutilated  parts  have  been  cicatrised. 

Little  reliance  must  be  placed  on  internal  remedies,  not- 
withstanding it  is  the  belief  with  some  writers,  particularly 
Siebert,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  scorbutic  diathesis.  Should 
any  symptoms  of  land  scurvy  have  preceded  the  attack,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  nourishing  diet,  to  prescribe 
some  preparation  of  bark,  with  some  mineral  and  vegetable 
acid.  Il  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Underwood  that  the  diar- 
rhcBa,  which  appears  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease, 
is  occasioned  by  the  offensive  matter  constantly  swallowed  by 
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the  patient.  This  symptom  may  be  relieved  by  opium;  and 
should  the  child  recover,  change  of  air  may  be  found  advisa- 
ble. 

The  author  has  some  exceedingly  interesting  remarks  in 
relation  to  membranaceous  sore  throat,  from  which  we  make 
a  few  quotations.  By  the  French  the  disease  is  termed  di/ph' 
thorite: 

It  is  confined  to  an  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  extending 
to  the  tonsils,  which  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  false 
membrane.  Areta^us  wns  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject 
of  angina  gangrenosa,  which  he  described  under  the  titles  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Syriac  ulcer.  He  divided  the  disease  into 
two  species,  one  in  which  the  artificial  membranes  are  small 
and  white,  and  the  other  in  which  these  productions  were 
large,  depressed,  and  exhaled  a  fetid  smell,  constituting  the 
angina  gangrenosa.  About  the  year  1337,  the  latter  disease 
appeared  as  an  epidemic  in  Holland,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  re-appeared  in  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  nnrl  was  described  by  Mercatus,  Villa- 
real,  Nunnez.  and  othf:/  Spanish  writes,  as  afi'ecting  the  ton- 
sils, extending  into  the  air-passages,  and  producing  death  by 
sofibcation.  whence  it  received  the  name  of  garolillo.  In 
1818  the  epidemic  sh-vvv^l  itself  at  \aples,  where  it  became 
as  taiai  as  in  Spain.  <:'»i!iirjeRcing  its  attack  in  the  pharj'nx, 
procGcing  dy sphazia,  C:n.J  terminating  its  career  by  spreading 
to  the  Larynx.  LnJ  excitin::  suffocation,  as  if  the  patient  had 
been  itnugied.  .Sr:rveritoen  years  after  this  period  the  disease 
rescidi  Kinpton,  in  N-'.th  America,  where  it  wai  more  par- 
ticcLirlT  ornrined  to  uii\nts.  From  1743  to  1748.  this  epi- 
demic ra*=d  in  P^-ris.  iiocording  to  the  reports  of  it  left  us  by 
3l2l:c±i  ar^i  Ci"  jja-il:  ar.^i.  a  short  time  afterwards.  Fothergill 
aci  S-:ow  "ur'/.isv.cii  aoi.-'-'jr.ts  of  an  epidemic,  mfiiignant- sore 
thrcn-  •yiiich  :;c vailed  in  Ensland.  which  was  sor/^etirnes 
seoirLCirj.  and  in  o-inri^Aionwith  scarlatina. and  atolhers  prirri- 
iti-7*.  izaI  r*scf.:;..iri::-  from  the  description  of  Stow,  the  dis- 
ease ^niier  iccsuic ration.  In  1671.  Bird,  of  New  York,  pub- 
Liarei;  ix»  aencinientTi  on  this  subject,  which  partly  correspond- 
cxi  TTjiL  moae  ot  B;e:onneau,  who  considered  the  dUease  to 
M  32iaij:^o3  in  its  ni'.iire  wi'ii  that  of  croup,  and  the  false 
'o  be  ^e  prc-duct  ef  a  concretion.  In  proportion 
zfiOL  nature  of  this  JLseiise  has  teen  unfolded  r.y  rr.odem 
.  it  has  been  disarmed  of  much  of  its  supposed  tsa- 
and  aroughc  more  under  the  control  of  art.    It  be^u 
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with  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate, 
tonsils,  and  pharynx,   terminating  in  the  secretion  of  a  false 
membrane,  without  any  ulceration  or  destruction  of  the  true 
skin.    As  the  inflammation  advances,  it  is  apt  to  extend  to  the 
larynx,  and  to  produce  the  symptoms  and  fatal  results  of  croup. 
In  one  form  of  the  disease,  gangrene  or  sloughing  of  the   in- 
flamed parts  take  place,  particularly  in  children  of  feeble  con- 
stitution.    The  attack  begins  with  a  little  fever,  attended  with 
a  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing.     On   inspecting   the   throat, 
the  tonsils  are  perceived  to  be  swollen,   and  small  portions  of 
white  or  yellowish  lymph  may  be  seen,  resembling  muguet,on 
different  parts  of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx.     After  a  short 
time  these  deposits  of  lymph  assume  a  grey  color,  and  acquire 
an  offensive  odor;  and  a  copious   discharge  of   saliva  flows 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth.     At  this  period  the   cervical 
glands  become   inflamed  and  swollen.     At  length  the  grey 
lymph,  constituting  the  false  membrane,   either  falls  off*  in  a 
mass,  and  is  ejected  through  the  mouth,   or  it  is  separated   in 
fragments  and  discharged  by  degrees,  and  is  often  reproduced. 
The  appetite  is  little  affected,  and  neither  vomiting  nor  diar- 
rhoea is  present,  unless  the  mucous  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  the  seats  of  the  dyphtheritic   production.     When 
recovery  commences,  the  false  membranes  cease  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,   by   which 
they  had  been  secreted,   presents  a  red,   excoriated  aspect, 
without  any  degree  of  actual  ulceration;  the  swelling  in   the 
cervical  glands  subsides;  and,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
recovery  follows.     In  the  more  malignant  cases,   the   disease 
extends  into  the  air-passages,  producing   symptoms  of  laryn- 
geal and  tracheal  inflammation.     First  hoarseness  is  observed ; 
then  a  harsh,  suflTocating  cough,  accompanied   with  a  croupy 
sound  and  an  anxious  expression,  followed  by  a  pale,   cadav- 
erous countenance,  with  the  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets;  hur- 
ried and  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin;  and  terminating,  when  unre- 
lieved, in  irresistible  stupor,   a  purple  color  of  the  lips,   face, 
and  extremities,  and  speedy  death.     When  the  bronchial  tubes 
are  visited  by  this  disease,  the  cough  becomes  more  frequent, 
the  breathing  more  rapid,  and  accompanied  with  a  mucous  or 
rattling  sound,  and  the  patient  sometimes  expectorates  shreds 
or  tubular  portion^  of  lymph  presenting  a  membranous  ap- 
pearance.    This  is  frequently  the  sequel  of  laryngeal  inflam- 
mation, and  after  the  latter  has  been  relieved,  disappoints  our 
hopes  by  a  rapidly  fatal  termination. 

Here,  for  want  of  room,  we  must  close  our  notices  of  this 
excellent  work. 
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rf  ir:^-  £l±-:<:;^  the  benefit  of  the  suhstance  is  incon* 
Ttft  irc'd  of  ibe  Koed  is  contained  onlv  in  its  ckv 
ZEid  ib^re  will  be  more  or  less  of  it  is  these  cioboles 
pcvTzi.  To  cure  hTcrsEsiia.  theiefore,  and  augment  the  pro* 
ponsm  of  ^-I'lpiiles.  it  csn  never  suffice  to  intnoduce  one  eie- 
of  tfce  r'  -<«iile  c^T.  The  diminished  proportion  of  gte- 
n  ir.tfh.'airifrd  Iv  the  detective  condition  of  the  dices- 
lire  &nctio&s.  £iid  irc>n  acts  only  by  lestorim;  these  to  their 
intcgnfT.  In  f^ci  we  daEy  witness  cases  of  ciklorosis  treated 
bj  mm  in  its  most  sc^obje  forms  withoat  any  success  whatev* 
er — ifae  di^estiTe  organs  in  such  cases  being  in  a  ccMiditiQn 
not  ndmittin?  of  their  benefitting  bv  its  asrencv.  The  iron  is 
abmdantly  ateorbed  into  the  blood,  and  yet  the  globule  is  not 
coBstitnted.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  metd[  acts  benefit 
ciaOy^  the  eaiiiest  effect  it  produces  is  upon  the  digestire  or- 
gans. We  see  other  patients  again  recover  under  the  use  o« 
aloes,  change  of  air.  or  the  removal  of  moral  causes,  fcc 
without  ever  taking  iron  at  alL  or  after  abandoning  it  as  use^ 
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less — the  dyspepsia  havihg  yielded  to  other  means  after  the 
iron  had  failed  in  relieving  it.  Our  primary  indication  then 
must  be  to  attack  the  cause  which  produces  the  dyspepsia,,  M. 
Trousseau  has  already  protested  against  this  indiscriminate 
treatment  of  the  cachexias  by  iron;  and,  in  fact,  we  can  only 
re-constitute  the  blood  by  re-establishing  the  digestive  func- 
tions, and  removing  causes  which  operate  injuriously  upon 
them.  It  is  not  by  the  direct  agency  of  this  medicine,  but  by 
the  greater  amount  of  aliment  it  enables  the  digestive  6rgans 
to  master,  that  iron  is  useful;  and  cachexia  induced  by  mere 
haemorrhage  may  be  at  once  removed  by  the  rapid  administra- 
tion of  aliment  alone. — Medico,  Chir.  Rev. 


Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity, — Until  very  lately,  patients  ap- 
plying to  surgeons  were  constantly  recommended  to  submit 
to  the  knife,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  what- 
ever might  be  the  size  of  the  concretion,  or  the  state  of  the 
urinary  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  professed  grinder,  no  matter  what  the  peculiarities  of 
his  case,  he  was  as  certain  to  be  subjected  to  the  boring  or 
hammering  processes.  Now  that  the  merits  of  both  opera- 
tions are  better  understood  and  appreciated — some  few  sur- 
geons having  thought  proper  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  study  and  understand  lithotrity  as  well  as  lithoto- 
my— patients  have  a  chance  of  being  treated  judiciously  arid 
conscientiously,  and  of  having  that  proceeding  resorted  to 
which  is  adapted  to  their  respective  cases.  I  was  not  slow  to 
adopt  the  operation  of  crushing,  have  always  had  a  favorable 
impression  of  it,  and  have  throughout  used  the  same  language 
regarding  it,  yet  I  have  the  credit  of  being  an  opponent  to  li- 
thotritv.  I  have  all  along  been,  and  am  certainly  still,  oppos- 
ed to  the  abuse  of  any  one  operation,  by  its  indiscrminate 
employment  in  all  cases,  and  by  its  being  practised  by  those 
alone  who  know  no  other.  It  can  be  employed  safely  only 
by  those  who  understand  well  the  healthy  anatomy  of  the 
urethra  and  bladder;  who  are  acquainted  with  their  sympa- 
thies, vital  actions,  and  pathological  changes:  and  who  both 
understand,  and  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  treating  derange^ 
ment  of  their  functions.  The  operation  of  lithotrity  is  ap- 
plicable to  patients  above  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the  symr- 
tonis  have  not  endured  very  long,  when  the  foreign  body  i 
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certained  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  one  sketched  two  pages 
back — measuring  six  or  seven  lines,  or  even  more,  perhaps, 
Riy  a  large  as  a  chestnut; — when  the  bladder  and  urethra  arc 
in  a  tolerably  healthy  and  normal  condition — as  indicated  by 
the  power  to  retain  the  urine  comfortably  for  several  hours, 
and  to  pass  it  in  a  tolerably  free  stream;  and  when  the  vis- 
cus  admits  of  injection  and  a  careful  exploration. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  must  yet  continue  to  be  per- 
formed on  children,  and  on  those  of  mature  age  who  are  so 
ill-informed  or  foolish  as  to  permit  the  stone  to  attain  an  inor- 
dinate bulk.  The  concretions  in  young  subjects  are  general- 
ly composed  of  a  very  dense  substance,  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
in  whole  or  in  part;  and  the  urctlira  is  often  so  narrow  a« 
to  preclude  the  application  of  instruments  strong  enough  to 
reduce  them  to  fragments.  The  renson  for  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  incision  over  crushing,  when  the  stone  is  large, 
have  already  been  given. 

This  favorable  opinion  of  litliotrity  was  published  in  1840, 
since  when  it  has  been  confirmed  and  much  strengthened  by 
ample  experience.  Of  late  years,  in  point  of  fact,  I  have 
scarcely  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  lithotomy  at  all  in 
private  practice.  At  the  hospital,  patients  yet  present  them- 
selves with  large  stones  and  bad  bladders.  Then  lithotomy 
is  both  a  less  painful  and  much  more  safe  operation,  as  already 
propounded.  During  the  above  period  twenty-four  patients 
have  been  cut,  and  all  have  recovered  without  accident;  these 
patients  have  been  of  all  ages,   from  two  to  eighty  years  of 

;e,  and  some  of  them  not  over  favorable  subjects.     So  that, 
jr  all,  there  is   not  much  to  find  fault  with  as  regards  this 
cruel  and  bloody  ^operation'  when  carefully  set  about. 

LisloTfi^s  Practical  Surgery, 


'  The  CcBsarian  Operation  considered  in  a  Theological  point 
of  view, — Some  months  since  a  woman  died  in  Brittany,  be- 
ing about  six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  parish 
pnest  sent  for  a  medical  man  to  remove  the  child  by  the  Ca)- 
sarian  section,  in  order  that  it  might  be  baptised,  if  still 
AliFe.  Upon  his  refusing  to  do  so,  the  priest  sent  for  a/arner 
'  '^d  a  dead  fa3tus  by  the  Cajsarian  section.  These 
"ely  commented  upon  in  some  of  the  newspa- 
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pers,  the  minister  published  a  reply  in  justification  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, stating  that  they  were  imperative  upon  him,  in  proof 
of  which  he  quoted  Bouvier's  Sacred  Embryology^  which  is 
a  text*book  of  the  church.  This  expressly  orders  the  section 
to  be  made  as  speedily  as  possible,  under  all  circumstances 
as  regards  the  age,  time,  and  mode  of  death,  &c.,  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  person  who  is  to  be  called  upon,  it  says: — "No 
endeavor  must  be  neglected  to  procure  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional man.  If  this  is  impossible,  a  midwife,  some  other 
woman,  a  married  man,  or  in  case  of  urgency  any  one  at 
'  hand  must  be  resorted  to,  but  never  a  priest^  unless  there  is 
absolutely  no  other  person  who  can  be  procured."  When 
the  medical  man  refused,  the  priest  read  these  and  other  pas- 
sages of  M.  Bouvier's  work  to  the  farrier,  showing  him  the 
absolute  necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  operation. 

A  medical  man,  before  resorting  to  the  operation,  has  to 
satisfy  himself — 1,  That  the  woman  is  really  dead;  2,  that  the 
child  is  alive;  and  3,  that  it  is  viable.  This  restricts  obvious- 
ly the  operation  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  Church  re- 
gards not  the  viability  of  the  child,  but  the  chance  of  its  be- 
ing alive,  and  therefore  fitted  for  baptism.  But  the  chances 
of  error  and  danger  that  this  rule  gives  rise  to  are  obvious. 
Is  the  practitioner  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  priest,  and 
open  the  woman's  body  the  instant  she  has  yielded  her  last 
breath.  Many  there  are  who  would  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  if 
the  professional  man  delays  in  order  to  be  certain  that  his  pa- 
tient is  really  dead,  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  allow  persons 
utterly  destitute  of  physiological  knowledge  to  take  upon 
themselves  not  only  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  even  its  execution?  This  has  been  so  strongly  felt 
by  some  of  the  clergy  themselves,  even,  that  various  contri- 
vances have  been  thought  of  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  the  operation,  and  yet  confer  the  rite  of  baptism  upon  the 
infant.  Thus,  vagino-uterine  injections  have  been  advised,  and 
quite  recently,  these  have  given  rise  to  a  learned  discussion 
in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Belgium.  The  validity  of 
such  a  procedure  has  been  admitted  by  high  authorities  of  the 
church,  so  that,  even  according  to  its  own  showing,  the  ne- 
nessity  for  the  operation  may  be  brought  within  very  narrow 
limits.  When,  however,  it  is  determined  to  practice  the  ope- 
ration, this  should  be  solely  confided  to  professional  men;  for 
an  apparent  state  of  death  during  gestation,  is  of  too  frequent 
occurrence,  and  of  too  difficult  detection,  to  allow  of  the  in- 
terference of  unskilful  persons.  When  medical  men  are  reg- 
ularly consulted  in  these  cases,  they  should  bear  in  mind  the 
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3L  Tdpeam  ra  Fkrhns  <nid  E^.r^rpcnmt  of  th*  Vtfrus. — 
A  proof  of  how  often  the  term  rr.ryrcnmut  hs?  expressed  an 
error  of  diagnoss  is  il^und  in  u^.e  fact  ihai  of  late  years,   ami 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  science,  engorgement?  of  the 
ntenis  become  more  and  more  rsre.  Avhile  the   number  ot  vi- 
cioQS  flexions  is  augmented.     I   do  not  fear  to  state,  that  01 
fifty  wonien  reputed  to  have  engc  rzement,  lorty  live   will   be 
finmd  upon  examination   to  be  suiiering  from  some  deviation 
from  the  nonnal  position  of  the  organ.     How  can  we  explain 
this   error  of  diagnosis  being  c-zniirJtted   by  well    ediicatoti 
practitioners?    The  reason  is  simple.     The  woman  is   exam- 
ined in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  finger  meets,  in  a  cer- 
tain  direction  of  the  neck,  iorwards  if  there  be  anteflexion. 
and  backward  if  there  be  retroflexion,  with  a  tumor  of  con- 
siderable size  and  sensible,  which  is  declared  to  result  from  r.ii 
engorgement     But  the  tumor  is  simply  the  body  of  the  or- 
gan bent  at  a  more  or  less  obtuse  angle,  and   sometimes  at   :i 
right  angle.     We  can  easily  assure  ourselves  of  this,  especial- 
ly when,  as  is  the  case   with   most  women   who  hr.ve  Ix^rnt- 
children,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  neither  tense  nor  thick. 
By  gently  depressing  the   hypogastrium,  we   may  grasp  tht- 
body  of  the   womb  between  the  two  hands,  and   appreciate 
its  volume  as  accurately  as  if  we  could  see  it     Engorgement 
is  one  of  the  least  usual  conditions  of  the  organ  that  we  meet 
with,  and  on  the  contrary  the  body  of  the  organ  is  often  found 
somewhat  atrophied. 

Accurate  diagnosis,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  it  de- 
signates, is  here  of  great  importance;  for  when  we  have  to  do 
with  a  simple  deviation  we  dispense  with  the  use  of  means 
proper  for  resolving  a  tumefaction  which  does  not  exist,  ot 
debilitating  remedies  each  more  mischievous  than  the  other, 
and  with  confining  the  patient  for  months  in  the  recumbent 
posture.    We  order  for  her,  moderate  exercise,  a  substantial 
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and  tonic  regimen,  antispasmodic,  ferruginous  drinks,  saline 
baths,  astringent  vaginal  injections,  and  lastly  an  abdominal 
bandage  which  may  support  the  viscera,  and  prevent  their 
weighmg  down  the  deviated  organ. — Gazette  des  Hopitaux. — 
Med.  Chir.  Rev, 


Mesmerism  in  India^  and  its  Practical  Applications  in  Sur- 
gery and  Medicine,  By  James  Esdaille,  M.  D.,  Civil  Assis" 
tant  Surgeon,,  H,  C,  /S-.,  Bengal — We  have  in  a  preceding  ar- 
ticle stated  the  reason  why  any  amount  of  curative  power 
which  mesmerism  may  possess  is  not  available  to  the  profes- 
sion; and  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  in 
stating  a  case  in  which  it  may  be  resorted  to.  Most  will  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  certain  individuals,  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed insensibility  may  be  induced  by  mesmeric  procedures, 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  fact  of  this  being  so  complete  as  to 
admit  of  the  performance  of  surgical  operations  during  its  ex- 
istence, and  of  surgeons  availing  themselves  of  such  suspen- 
sion of  sensibility,  says  nothing  pro  or  con  concerning  the 
remedial  agency  or  the  ultra  pretensions  of  mesmerism.  The 
same  state  has  been  induced  by  other  means,  such  as  injuries 
to  the  head,  narcotics  and  intoxication,  during  which  unfelt 
operations  have  been  completed.  The  questions  then  we  have 
to  decide  are  whether  mesmei'ism  can  induce  such  sufficient 
insensibility,  and  whether  the  patient's  eventually  well-doing 
is  at  all  compromised  by  the  operation  being  undertaken  un- 
der such  circumstances.  Dr.  Esdaille  adduces  seventy-three 
instances  of  painless  operations  of  varying  degrees  of  severi- 
ty, from  the  introduction  of  a  seton  to  amputation  of  an  arm 
or  the  tearing  of  a  toe-nail,  performed  upon  subjects  who 
could  have  no  inducement,  and  scarcely  intelligence  enough, 
to  enter  into  any  plan  of  collusion,  in  the  presence  of  very 
numerous  witnesses.  Without  agreeing  with  the  author  in  the 
general  favorable  estimate  he  gives  of  mesmerism,  we  may 
state  that  we  believe  the  cases  we  have  alluded  to  are  entitled 
to  our  belief,  and  that  the  subject  is  one  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance as  to  call  for  a  searching  investigation  by  the  authorities 
at  home.  This  claim  of  mesmerism  admits  of  easy  testing, 
and  we  repeat,  if  its  validity  is  proved,  that  none  of  the  va- 
rious monstrous  pretensions  of  this  art  will  be  brought  in  any- 
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wse  nearer  admission,   while  a  vast  boon  will  have  been  se- 
cured to  suffering  mankind. — Medico.  Chir.  Rev. 


Insensibility  during  Surgical  Operations  produeed  by  Inha- 
lation. By  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.  D. — It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  far  medical  inhalation  has  been  previously 
employed.  Medical  inhalation  has  been  often  directed  to  the 
amelioration  of  various  pulmonary  affections,  with  indifferent 
success.  Instruments  called  inhalers  were  employed  long 
ago  by  Mudge,  Gardiner  and  Darwin,  and  the  apparatus  fitted 
up  by  Dr.  Beddoss  and  Mr.  James  Watt,  for  respiring  various 
gases,  has  given  birth  to  some  octavo  volumes.  More  re- 
cently Sir  Charles  Scudamore  has  advocated  the  inhalation  of 
iodine  and  conium  in  phthisis,  and  the  vapor  of  tar  has  been 
often  inhaled  in  the  same  disease.  The  effects  of  stramonium, 
thus  administered,  have  been  noticed  by  Sigmond. 

The  inhalation  oj  the  ethers  has  been  recommended  in  va- 
rious maladies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  phthisis  and 
asthma.  ^'On  sait  que  la  respiration  de  Pether  sulfurique  calme 
souvent  les  accidents  nerveux  de  certains  croup,"  is  from  the 
Diet,  des  Sc.  Med.;  but  I  find  that  mention  of  the  inhalation 
of  this  agent  is  usually  coupled  with  a  caution  against  its 
abuse,  grounded  apparently  upon  two  or  three  cases,  quoted 
and  re-quoted.  Of  these  the  first  is  from  Brando's  Journal  of 
Science,  where  it  is  thus  reported:  ^'By  imprudent  respiration 
of  sulphuric  ether,  a  gentleman  was  thrown  into  a  very  lethar- 
gic state  which  continued  from  one  to  throe  hours,  with  occa- 
sioiial  intermissions  and  great  depression  of  spirits — the  pulse 
being  for  many  days  so  low  that  considerable  fears  were  en- 
tertained for  his  life."  Christison  quotes  the  following  from 
the  Midland  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  to  prove  that  nitric 
ether  in  vapor  is  a  dangerous  poison  when  too  freely  and  too 
long  inhaled:  "A  druggist's  maid  servant  was  found  one  morn- 
ing dead  in  bed,  and  death  had  evidently  arisen  from  the  air 
of  her  apartment  having  been  accidentally  loaded  with  vapor 
of  nitric  ether,  from  the  breaking  of  a  three  gallon  jar  of  the 
Spiritus  iEth.  Nitric.  She  was  found  lying  on  her  side,  with 
her  arms  folded  across  her  chest,  the  countenance  and  pos- 
ture composed,  and  the  whole  appearance  like  a  person  in  a 
deep  sleep.    The   stonmch  was  red  internally  and  the  lungs 
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were  gorged."  The  editor  of  the  journal  where  this  case  is 
related,  says  he  is  acquainted  with  a  similar  instance,  where 
a  young  man  was  found  completely  insensible  from  breathing 
air  loaded  with  sulphuric  ether^  remained  epileptic  for  some 
hours,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  perished  had  he  not  been 
discovered  and  removed  in  time.  Ether  is  now  very  com- 
monly administered  internally  as  a  diffusible  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic,  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms.  But  here 
also  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  few  experiments  that  ether  is 
capable  of  producing  grave  results  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces. Orfila  killed  a  dog  by  confining  a  small  quantity  in  the 
stomach  by  means  of  a  ligature  around  the  oesophagus.  Ja- 
ger  found  that  §  ss.  acted  as  a  fatal  poison  on  a  crane.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  animal 
economy.  The  old  Edinburg  Dispensatory,  republished  here 
in  1816,  explicitly  states  that  it  is  to  be  inhaled  by  holding  in 
the  mouth  a  piece  of  sugar  containing  a  few  drops,  and  also 
that  regular  practitioners  give  only  a  few  drops  for  a  dose; 
'^though,"  it  adds,  "empirics  have  sometimes  ventured  upon 
much  larger  quantities,  and  with  incredible  benefit."  p.  566. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  known  to  have  been  taken  in  correspond- 
ingly large  doses  with  impunity.  The  chemist  Bucquet,  who 
died  of  scirrhus  of  the  colon,  with  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  took  before  his  death  a  pint  of  ether  daily, 
to  alleviate  his  excruciating  pains,  (he  also  took  100  gr.  opi- 
um daily;)  and  Christison  mentions  an  old  gentleman  who  con- 
sumed for  many  years  f  xvi.  every  eight  or  ten  days.  Such 
facts  probably  led  Merat  and  De  Lens,  in  their  Matiere  Med- 
icale,  to  question  its  grave  effects  when  swallowed.  Mention- 
ing the  case  of  Bucquet,  they  say,  even  of  its  inhalation,  that 
it  produces  only  "un  sentiment  de  frachieur  que  suit  bientot 
une  leg^re  excitation." 

This  variety  of  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  knowledge 
of  its  effects,  especially  those  of  its  inhalation,  was  of  uncer- 
tain character.  Anthony  Todd  Thompson  well  sums  up  what 
I  conceive  to  have  been  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time 
upon  this  subject,  in  his  London  Dispensatory  of  1818.  "As 
an  antispasmodic,  it  relieves  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, whether  it  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  its  vapor  only 
be  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  Much  caution,  however,  is  requir- 
ed in  inhaling  the  vapor  of  ether,  as  the  imprudent  inspira- 
tion of  it  has  produced  lethargic  and  apoplectic  symptoms." 
In  his  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  of  1832,  however, 
omitting  all  mention  of  inhalation,  he  uses  the  following  words: 
"Like  other  difiusible  excitants,  its  effects  are  rapidly  propa 
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gated  over  the  system,  and  soon  dissipated.  From  its  volatile 
nature  its  exciting  influence  is  probably  augmented;  as  it  pro- 
duces distension  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  thus  ap- 
plied to  every  portion  of  their  sensitive  surface.  It  is  also 
probable  that  it  is  absorbed  in  its  state  of  vapor,  and  is  there* 
fore  directly  applied  to  the  nervous  centres.  It  is  the  diffusi- 
ble nature  of  the  stimulus  of  ether  which  renders  it  so  well 
adapted  for  causing  sudden  excitement,  and  producing  imme- 
diate results.  Its  effects,  however,  so  soon  disappear,  that  the 
dose  requires  to  be  frequently  repeated." 

Nothing  is  here  said  of  inhalation,  and  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  process  had  so  fallen  into  disrepute,  or  was  deemed 
to  be  attended  with  such  danger,  as  to  render  a  notice  of  it 
superfluous  in  a  work  treating,  in  1832,  of  therapeutics. 

It  remains  briefly  to  describe  the  process  of  inhalation  by 
the  new  method,  and  to  state  some  of  its  effects.  A  small 
two-necked  glass  globe  contains  the  prepared  vapor,  together 
with  sponges  to  enlarge  the  evaporating  surface.  One  aper- 
ture admits  the  air  to  the  interior  of  the  globe,  whence,  charg- 
ed with  vapor,  it  is  drawn  through  the  second  into  the  lungs. 
The  inspired  air  thus  passes  through  the  bottle,  but  the  expi- 
ration is  diverted  by  a  valve  in  the  mouth  piece,  and  escap- 
ing into  the  apartment  is  thus  prevented  from  visiting  the  med- 
icated vapor.  A  few  of  the  operations  in  dentistry,  in  which 
the  preparation  has  as  yet  been  chiefly  applied,  have  come 
under  my  observation.  The  remarks  of  the  patients  will  con- 
vey an  idea  of  their  sensations. 

A  boy  of  sixteen,  of  medium  stature  and  strength,  was 
seated  in  the  chair.  The  first  few  inhalations  occasioned  a 
quick  cough,  which  afterwards  subsided;  at  the  end  of  eight 
minutes  the  head  fell  back,  and  the  arms  dropped,  but  owing 
to  some  resistance  in  opening  the  mouth,  the  tooth  could  not 
be  reached  before  he  awoke.  He  again  inhaled  for  two  min- 
utes, and  slept  three  minutes,  during  which  time  the  tooth,  an 
inferior  molar,  was  extracted.  At  the  moment  of  extraction 
the  features  assumed  an  expression  of  pain,  and  the  hand  was 
raised.  Upon  coming  to  himself  he  said  he  had  had  a  first- 
rate  dr-eam — very  quiet,"  he  said,  ^'•and  had  dreamed  of  Na- 
poleon— had  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  pain — the  time 
had  seemed  long;"  and  he  left  the  chair,  feeling  no  uneasmess 
of  any  kind,  and  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  admiration.  The 
pupils  were  dilated  during  the  state  of  unconsciousness,  and 
the  pulse  rose  from  130  to  142. 

A  girl  of  16  immediately  occupied  the  chair.  After  cough- 
ing a  little,  she  inhaled  during  three  minutes,  and  fell  asleep. 
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when  a  molar  tooth  was  extracted,  after  which  she  continued 
to  slumber  tranquilly  during  three  minutes  more.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  force  was  applied  she  flinched  and  frowned,  rais- 
ing her  hand  to  her  mouth,  but  said  she  had  been  dreaming  a 
pleasant  dream,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  operation. 

A  stout  boy  of  12,  at  the  first  inspiration  coughed  consider- 
ably, and  required  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to  induce 
him  to  go  on.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes  from  the  first  fair 
inhalation,  the  muscles  were  relaxed  and  the  pupil  dilated. 
During  the  attempt  to  force  open  the  mouth  he  recovered  his 
conciousness,  and  again  inhaled  during  two  minutes,  and  in 
the  ensuing  one  minute  two  teeth  were  extracted,  the  patient 
seeming  somewhat  conscious,  but  upon  actually  awaking  he 
declared  "it  was  the  best  fun  he  ever  saw,"  avowed  his  inten- 
tion to  come  there  again,  and  insisted  upon  having  another 
tooth  extracted  upon  the  spot.  A  splinter  which  had  been 
left,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  complying  with  his  wish,  but 
the  pain  proved  to  be  considerable.  Pulse  at  first  110,  during 
sleep  96,  afterwards  144;  pupils  dilated. 

The  next  patient  was  a  healthy-looking,  middle-aged  wo- 
man, who  inhaled  the  vapor  for  four  minutes;  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  minutes  a  back  tooth  was  extracted,  and  the 
patient  continued  smiling  in  her  sleep  for  three  minutes  more. 
Pulse  120,  not  affected  at  the  moment  of  the  operation,  but 
smaller  during  sleep.  Upon  coming  to  herself,  she  exclaimed 
that  '^it  was  beautiful— she  dreamed  of  being  at  home — it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  been  gone  a  month,"  These  cases, 
which  occurred  successively  in  about  an  hour,  at  the  room  of 
Dr.  MoTton,  are  fair  examples  of  the  average  results  produc- 
ed by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor,  and  will  convey  an  idea  of 
the  feelings  and  expressions  of  many  of  the  patients  subject- 
ed to  the  process.  Dr.  Morton  states  that  in  upwards  of  two 
hundred  patients,  similar  effects  have  been  produced.  The 
inhalation,  after  the  first  irritation  has  subsided,  is  easy,  and 
produces  complete  unconsciousness  at  the  expiration  of  a  pe- 
riod varying  from  two  to  five  or  six,  sometimes  eight  minutes; 
its  duration  varying  from  two  to  five  minutes,  during  which 
the  patient  is  completely  insensible  to  the  ordinary  tests  of 
pain.  The  pupils  of  the  cases  I  have  observed  have  been 
generally  dilated;  but  with  allowance  for  excitement  and  oth- 
er disturbing  influences,  the  pulse  is  not  affected,  at  least  in 
frequency;  the  patient  remains  in  a  calm  and  tranquil  slum- 
ber, and  wakes  with  a  pleasurable  feeling.  The  manifestation 
of  consciousness  or  resistance  I  at  first  ascribed  to  the  reflex 
function,  but  I  have  since  had  cause  to  modify  this  view. 
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It  is  natural  to  enquire  "whether  no  accidents  have  attended 
the  employment  of  a  method  so  wide  in  its  application,  and 
so  striking  in  its  results.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  that 
any  serious  consequences  have  ensued.  One  or  two  robust 
patients  have  failed  to  be  affected.  I  may  mention  as  an  ear- 
ly and  unsuccessful  case,  its  administration  in  an  operation 
performed  by  Dr.  Hayward,  where  an  elderly  woman  was 
made  to  inhale  the  vapor  for  at  least  half  an  hour  without 
effect.  Though  I  was  unable  at  the  time  to  detect  any  imper- 
fection in  the  process,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  ex- 
isted. One  woman  became  excited,  and  required  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  chair.  As  this  occurred  to  the  same  patient 
twice,  and  in  no  other  case  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
it  was  evidently  owing  to  a  peculiar  susceptibility.  Very 
young  subjects  are  affected  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  for 
this  reason  Dr.  M.  has  refused  to  administer  it  to  children. 
Finally,  in  a  few  cases,  the  patient  has  continued  to  sleep 
tranquilly  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  once,  after  a  protract- 
ed inhalation,  lor  the  period  of  an  hour. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  a  few  days  since,  will 
illustrate  the  probable  character  of  future  accidents.  A  young 
man  was  made  to  inhale  the  vapor,  while  an  operation  of  lim- 
ited extent,  but  somewhat  protracted  duration,  was  perform- 
ed by  Dr.  Dix  upon  the  tissues  near  the  eye.  After  a  good 
deal  of  coughing  the  patient  succeeded  in  inhaling  the  vapor, 
and  fell  asleep  at  the  end  of  about  ten  minutes.  During  the 
succeeding  two  minutes  the  first  incision  was  made,  and  the 
patient  awoke,  but  unconscious  of  pain.  Desiring  to  be  again 
inebriated,  the  tube  was  placed  in  his  mouth  and  retained 
there  about  twenty-five  minutes,  the  patient  being  apparently 
half  affected,  but,  as  he  subsequently  stated,  unconscious. 
Respiration  was  performed  partly  through  the  tube,  and  part- 
ly with  the  mouth  open.  Thirty-five  minutes  had  now  elaps- 
ed, when  I  found  the  pulse  suddenly  diminishing  in  force,  so 
much  so  that  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  desisting.  The 
pulse  continued  decreasing  in  force,  and  from  120  had  fallen 
to  96.  The  respiration  was  very  slow,  the  hands  cold,  and 
the  patient  insensible.  Attention  was  now  of  course  direct- 
ed to  the  return  of  respiration  and  circulation.  Cold  affusions 
as  directed  for  poisoning  with  alcohol,  were  applied  to  the 
head,  the  ears  were  syringed,  and  ammonia  presented  to  the 
nostrils  and  administered  internally.  For  fifteen  minutes  the 
symptoms  remained  stationary,  when  it  was  proposed  to  use 
active  exercise,  as  in  case  of  narcotism  from  opium.  Being 
lifted  to  his  feet,  the  patient  soon  made  an  effort  to  move  his 
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limbs,  and  the  pulse  became  more  full,  but  again  decreased  in 
the  sitting  posture,  and  it  was  only  after  being  compelled  to 
walk  during  half  an  hour  that  the  patient  was  able  to  lift  his 
head.  Complete  consciousness  returned  only  at  the  expira- 
tion of  an  hour.  In  this  case  the  blood  was  flowing  from  the 
head,  and  rendered  additional  loss  of  blood  unnecessary.  In- 
deed the  probable  hemorrhage  was  previously  relied  on  as 
salutary  in  its  tendency. 

Two  recent  cases  serve  to  confirm,  und  one,  I  think,  to  de- 
cide the  great  utility  of  this  process.  On  Saturday,  the  7th 
Nov.,  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital,  the  right  leg  of  a  young 
girl  was  amputated  above  the  knee,  by  Dr.  Hayward,  for  dis- 
ease of  this  joint.  Being  made  to  inhale  the  preparation,  af- 
ter protesting  her  inability  to  do  so  from  the  pungency  of  the 
vapor,  she  became  insensible  in  about  five  minutes.  The  last 
circumstance  she  was  able  to  recall  was  the  adjustment  of  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  apparatus,  after  which  she  was  uncon- 
scious until  she  heard  some  remark  at  the  time  of  securing 
the  vessels — one  of  the  last  steps  of  the  operation.  '  Of  the 
incision  she  knew  nothing,  and  was  uhable  to  say,  upon  my 
asking  her,  whether  or  not  the  limb  had  been  removed.  She 
refused  to  answer  several  questions  during  the  operation, 
and  was  evidently  completely  insensible  to  pain  or  other  ex- 
ternal influences.  This  operation  was  followed  by  another, 
consisting  of  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  Dr. 
Warren.  The  patient  was  insensible  to  the  pain  of  the  first 
incision,  though  she  recovered  her  consciousness  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes. 

The  character  of  the  lethargic  state,  which  follows  this  in- 
halation, is  peculiar.  The  patient  loses  his  individuality  and 
awakes  alter  a  certain  period,  either  entirely  unconscious  of 
what  has  taken  place,  or  retaining  only  a  faint  recollection  of 
it.  Severe  pain  is  sometimes  remembered  as  being  of  a  dull 
character;  sometimes  the  operation  is  supposed  by  the  patient 
to  be  performed  on  somebody  else.  Certain  patients,  whose 
teeth  have  been  extracted,  remember  the  application  of  the 
extracting  instruments;  yet  none  have  been  conscious  of  any 
real  pain. 

As  before  remarked,  the  phenomena  of  the  lethargic  state 
are  not  such  as  to  lead  the  observer  to  infer  this  insensibility. 
Almost  all  patients  «nder  the  dentist's  hands  scowl  or  frown; 
some  raise  the  hand.  The  patient  whose  leg  was  amputated, 
uttered  a  <jry  when  the  sciatic  nerve  was  divided.  Many  pa- 
tients open  the  mouth,  or  raise  themselves  in  the  chair,  upon 
being  directed  to  do  so.    Others  manifest  the  activity  of  cer- 
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tain  intellectual  faculties.  An  Irishman  objected  to  the  pain, 
timt  he  had  been  promised  an  exemption  from  it.  A  young 
man  taking  his  seat  in  the  chair  and  inhaling  a  short  time^  re- 
jected the  globe,  and  taking  from  his  pockets  a  pencil  and 
cwd,  wrote  and  added  figures.  Dr.  M.  supposing  him  to  be 
affected,  asked  him  if  he  would  now  submit  to  the  operation, 
to  which  the  young  man  willingly  assented.  A  tooth  was  ac- 
cordingly extracted,  and  the  patient  soon  after  recovered  his 
senses.    In  none  of  these  cases  had  the  patients  any  knowl- 

tof  what  had  been  done  during  their  sleep, 
am,  as  yet,  unable  to  generalize  certain  other  symptoms 
to  which  I  have  directed  attention.  The  pulse  has  been, 
as  fiur  as  my  observation  extends,  unaltered  in  frequency, 
thoDgh  somewhat  diminished  in  volume,  but  the  excitement 
preceding  an  operation,  has,  in  almost  eveoy  instance,  so  ac- 
celerated the  pulse  that  it  has  continued  rapid  for  a  length  of 
time.  The  pupils  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  dilated;  yet  they 
are  m  certain  cases  unaltered,  as  in  the  above  case  of  ampu- 
tation. 

The  duration  of  the  insensibility  is  another  important  ele- 
ment in  ihe  process.  When  the  apparatus  is  withdrawn  at 
the  moment  of  unconsciousness,  it  continues,  upon  the  ave- 
rage, two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  patient  then  recovers 
completely  or  incompletely,  without  subsequent  ill  effects. 
In  this  sudden  cessation  of  the  symptoms,  this  vapor  in  the 
ah"  tubes  differs  in  its  effects  from  the  narcotics  or  stimulants 
in  the  stomach,  and,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  a  few  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Morton  goes,  from  the  ethereal  solution  of 
opium  when  breathed.  Lassitude,  headache  and  other  symp- 
toms lasted  for  several  hours,  when  this  agent  was  employed. 

But  if  the  respiration  of  the  vapor  be  prolonged  much  be- 
yond the  first  period,  the  symptoms  are  more  permanent  in 
their  character.  In  one  of  the  first  cases,  that  of  the  young  boy, 
the  inhalation  was  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  ten 
niinutes,  and  the  subsequent  narcotism  and  drowsiness  lasted 
'nore  than  an  hour.  In  a  case  alluded  to  before,  the  narco- 
tBm  was  complete;  during  more  than  twenty  minutes,  the  in- 
sensibility approached  to  coma. 

Such  cases  resemble  those  before  quoted  from  Christison 
^d  other  authors,  and  show  that  the  cessation  of  the  inhala- 
tion, after  it  has  been  prolonged  for  a  length  of  time,  does  not 
produce  a  corresponding  cessation  of  the  symptoms;  while,  if 
the  mhalation  is  brief,  the  insensibility  ceases  in  a  short  time. 
Recovery,  in  the  latter  case,  is  not  improbably  due  to  the  com- 
plete and  rapid  elimination  of  the  vapor  from  the  lungs;  the 
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more  gradual  return  of  consciousness,  in  the  former  case^  ta 
the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  unexhaled  particles.  A 
fact  mentioned  by  Christison  bears  upon  this  point.  This  au- 
thor states  that  insensibility  from  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  stomach,  often  gives  place  to  a  com- 
plete and  sudden  return  of  consciousness,  when  the  alcohol 
IS  removed  by  the  stomach  pump.  It  is  probable  that  the  va- 
por of  the  new  preparation  ceases  early  to  act  upon  the  sys- 
tem, from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  exhaled. 

The  process  is  obviously  adapted  to  operations  which  are 
brief  in  their  duration,  whatever  be  their  severity.  Of  these, 
thp  two  most  striking  are,  perhaps,  amputations  and  extrac- 
tion of  teeth.  In  protracted  dissections,  the  pain  of  the  first 
incision  alone  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  its  use; 
and  it  may  hereafter  prove  safe  to  administer  it  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  to  produce  a  narcotism  of  an  hour's  duration.  It  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  applicable  in  cases  requiring  a  suspension 
of  muscular  action;  such  as  the  reduction  of  dislocations  or 
of  strangulated  hernia:  and  finally  it  may  be  employed  in  the 
alleviation  of  functional  pain,  of  muscular  spasm,  as  in  cramp 
and  colic,  and  as  a  sedative  or  narcotic. 

The  application  of  the  process  to  the  performance  of  sur- 
gical operations,  is,  it  will  be  conceded,  new.  If  it  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  occasionally  re*sorted  to  before,  it  was 
only  an  ignorance  of  its  universal  application  and  immense 
practical  utility  that  prevented  such  isolated  facts  from  being 
generalized. — Boston  Med.  Jour. 


Case  af  Concealed  Delivery,  By  S.  C.  Sewell,  M.  D. — 
On  the  16th  of  November,  1845,  at  a  quarter  past  1,  P.  M.,  I 
was  called  to  Mr.  K.'s  to  see  his  servant  Bridget  Cloone,  set. 
40,  who  was  said  to  be  suffering  from  colic  and  pain  in  the 
back.  Laying  my  hand  on  the  abdomen,  I  perceived  that  she 
was  about  seven  or  eight  months  pregnant.  On  my  charging 
her  with  the  fact,  she  denied  it  stoutly,  said  she  had  menstru- 
ated two  months  before,  and  finally,  finding  that  she  made  no 
impression  on  my  opinion,  she  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  "that  whatever  was  inside  of  her,  it  was  no  child." 
The  reason  for  this  statement  will  appear  presently.  I  had 
Her  removvd  to  the  University  Lying-in  Hospital,  whither  I 
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went  in  an  hour  after,  and  finding  that  the  physician  in  ordi- 
nary had  not  arrived,  at  the  matron's  request  I  examined  her 
per  vaginam^  and  found  the  os  uteri  dilated  and  the  membranes 

f)rotruding;  presently  I  detected  what  appeared  to  be  a   cord 
ying  coiled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  on  pulling  at 
it   a  free    extremity  came   down,  but  not   the   os   externum. 
There   were  no   clots  of  blood   in  the   vagina.     At  half  past 
five  I  returned,  and  found  Dr.  McCulloch  in  attendance;  the 
child  just  being  born  by  the  feet,  and  the  woman  still  persist- 
ing that  there  was  no  child.     The  child  was  feeble,  but  not  at 
all  exsanguined.     It  survived  a  few  hours.     To   the  placenta 
were  attached  two  cords;  that  of  the  first  child  had  evident- 
ly been  divided  with  scissors,  from  the  appearance  of  the  cut 
surface.     Information   was  given   at  the  police   office,  that  a 
new-born   child  had   been  concealed,  for   the  woman   denied 
that   any  previous   birth  had   taken  place.     On  searching  the 
bed-room  she  had  occupied  at  her  master's  house,  the  bed  bore 
evident  marks   of  a   delivery    having   taken  place,   and  on 
searching  her  trunk  the  body  of  a  male  child  was  found,   un- 
derneath the  clothes,  which  had  been  very  carefully  smoothed 
over  it.     Care  was  taken  not   to  disturb   the   position  of  the 
limbs,   and   the    body   was   removed   to   the   Police  Station 
House. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  following  day,  when  Dr.  Mc- 
Culloch and  I  were  directed  to  perform  the  autopsy,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  result: — The  body  was  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  weighed  two  pounds  fifteen  ounces  avoirdupois. 
The  body  was  not  exsanguined ;  there  was  no  fracture  of  the 
skull;  the  conjunctiva  was  intensely  injected;  the  cornea  ha- 
zy and  pupil  open. 

The  body  was  found  on  its  right  side  in  the  box,  and  was 
deposited  on  the  same  side  in  the  station  house;  in  conse- 
quence, livid  patches  were  observed  on  that  side  from  the 
gravitation  of  the  blood. 

External  Examination. — Several  marks  of  injury  were 
found  as  follows: — One  from  the  right  nipple  to  the  point  of 
the  shoulder,  half  an  inch  broad ;  one  from  the  right  side  of 
thehyoid  bone  to  mastoid  process  of  right  temporal  bone;  one 
a  little  lower,  and  to  the  outside,  which  terminated  at  the 
back  of  the  neck;  the  fourth  commencing  to  the  outside  again, 
went  to  the  middle  of  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula;  the 
hands  were  turned  up  to  the  head,  the  right  one  to  the  right 
ear.  The  nails  were  formed,  The  umbilical  cord  had  been 
divided  nine  inches  from  the  body,  evidently  with  scissors, 
and  there  was  no  ligature  on   it.     Meconium  was  protruding 
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from  the  anus;  the  testicles  had  descended;  the   thighs  were 
flexed  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  on  the  thighs. 

Intej^nal  Examination, — The  marks  of  injury  before  refer- 
red to  were  cut  into,  and  the  cellular  tissue  underneath  was 
found  to  be  red  with  extravasated  blood.  An  incision  was 
made  through  the  lower  lip,  and  down  to  the  epigastrium,  in 
the  mesial  line.  On  dividing  the  lower  lip,  the  tongue  was 
found  protruded  more  than  a  line  beyond  the  gums.  On 
opening  the  thorax,  the  following  observations  were  made: — 
The  apex  of  the  diaphragm  was  opposite  the  fifth  rib;  the  lat- 
eral portions  were  well  descended;  the  lungs  were  of  a  uni- 
form bright  scarlet  color,  occupying  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  thorax,  and  touching  the  diaphragm  below,  but  not  filling 
the  pleural  cavities  entirely.  The  heart  and  great  vessels 
were  nearly  in  the  mesial  line,  and  the  cavity  of  the  entire  tho- 
rax was  large  for  the  size  of  the  child;  the  lungs  crepitated  on 
pressure;  the  lungs,  heart,  and  thymus  gland  were  then  re- 
moved, and,  on  being  put  into  water,  floated;  crepitation  oc- 
curred under  the  scalpel;  a  portion  of  the  lung  was  squeezed 
under  water,  and  bubbles  issued  from  every  part  of  the  cut 
surface;  the  same  was  observed  on  squeezing  a  portion  in  air; 
nearly  half  of  each  lung  was  removed,  and  the  remainder, 
with  the  heart  and  thymus  still  attached,  was  cast  into  water, 
when  the  mass  again  floated;  portions  of  the  lung  floated  in 
water,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  contained  dark  blood,  slight- 
ly coagulated;  foramen  ovale  was  closed,  but  not  obliterated. 

Inferences, — 1st.  The  child  had  breathed  freely. 

2d.  The  marks  of  injury  on  the  right  breast  and  neck  were 
inflicted  during  life. 

3d.  They  were  in  all  probability  occasioned  by  the  left  hand 
of  an  adult  grasping  the  neck  of  the  infant 

4th.  The  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  and  position  of  the 
hands,  are,  probably,  referable  to  strangulation. 

5  th.  Death  was  not  caused  by  hemorrhage  from  the  cord. 

6th,  The  child  was  between  seven  and  eight  months  of  ute- 
ro-gestation, 

The  rest  of  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  Bridget  Cloone 
had  been  a  widow  for  some  years;  that  she  had  carefully  con- 
cealed her  pregnancy;  that  she  had  taken  powerful  emmena- 
gogue  medicines,  prescribed  by  an  irregular  practitioner,  up 
to  the  day  of  delivery,  and  that  she  was  seen,  half  an 
hour  before  my  arrival,  to  get  out  of  bed,  stand  by  its  side, 
take  a  pair  of  scissors  from  under  the  pillow,  and  cut  some- 
thing under  the  bedclothes. 

Tne  coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "wilful  mur* 
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der."  The  bill  of  indictment  founded  thereon  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Grand  Jury.  She  was  then  indicted  for  conceal- 
ing the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child,  convicted,  and  sentenc- 
ed to  six  month's  imprisonment. 

The  above  is  an  exceedingly  important  case  in  the  annals 
of  medical  jurisprudence;  and  cases  of  the  kind  are  very 
rare.  Under  the  hope  of  escaping  from  the  consequences  in- 
cident to  an  actual  infanticide,  of  which  there  is  the  strongest 
probability,  this  woman  persisted  to  the  last  that  she  was  not 
pregnant,  little  anticipating  that  a  second  child  was  to  furnish 
Its  quota  of  evidence  of  the  birth  of  a  former  one  a  few  hours 
previously.  The  case  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  a  woman  may  be  delivered  of  one  child,  of  which  she 
may  criminally  dispose,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its  birth, 
and  may  afterwards  be  delivered  of  a  second,  the  life  of 
which  may  be  preserved. — British  Am.  Jour.  Med. 


Treatment  of  Varicose  Veins.  By  F.  C.  Sket,  Esq.,  F. 
R.  S. — ^Mr.  Skey  observes  that,  the  practice  that  he  recom- 
mends in  cases  of  varicose  veins,  has  been  successful  in  his 
hands  for  many  years;  it  consists  in  the  entire  obliteration  of 
the  trunks  and  many  of  the  branches  of  the  saphena  veins, 
both  major  and  minor,  by  very  small  caustic  issues,  applied 
on  the  projecting  veins,  however  large  or  numerous  they  may 
be;  and  in  suggesting  which,  I  believe  I  can  pledge  myself  to 
two  conditions;  first,  that  the  function  of  the  vein  on  which 
the  issue  is  made,  is  from  that  hour  suspended;  and  second, 
that  the  operation  of  the  issue  so  applied  is  unattended  with 
danger  of  any  kind.  The  operation  appears  to  be  complete, 
and  immediate.  The  current  of  blood  is  arrested;  nor  is  the 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  thus  caused,  apparent  in  any 
symptom  of  congestion  resulting  from  it. 

The  material  I  employ  for  this  purpose,  is  the  Vienna  paste, 
a  compound  of  quick  lime  and  caustic  potash,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  ol  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter.  These  ingre- 
dients are  mixed  into  a  paste  with  spirits  of  wine;  and  in 
these  proportions  which  1  cannot  pronounce  to  be  strictly 
those  of  the  "Pate  de  Vienne,"  a  caustic  may  be  applied, 
which  will  readily  destroy  the  sur&ce  without  causing  the  ex- 
cessive pain  attending  the  application  of  the  pure  potash. 

7* 
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alone,  nitric  acid,  or  other  similar  agents.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  desirable  to  diminis^h  the  proportion  of 
the  caustic  The  limb  should  be  examined  in  the  upright  po- 
sition of  the  body;  the  projecting  veins  marked  with  ink  to 
the  number  requisite,  including  all  the  most  salient  points  in 
the  trunk  and  branches. 

While  in  the  horizontal  posture  the  places  thus  marked, 
should  be  insulated  with  a  circle  of  plaster  of  three  or  four 
thicknesses,  the  diameter  of  which  will  vary  with  that  of  the 
swelling  beneath,  but  it  is  very  desirable  on  all  accounts  to 
make  it  as  small  as  possible.  I  have  found  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  an  inch  to  suffice  in  the  plaster,  and  the  issue  it- 
self, will  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece  or  less. 

The  caustic  may  be  removed  at  the  expiration  of  half  an 
hour,  and  the  leg  dressed  and  rolled  lightly.  In  the  course  of 
a  week  or  ten  days  the  eschars  come  away,  and  the  wounds 
are  healed  by  ordinary  means. — London  Med,  Gaz, — South, 
Jour,  Med, 


On  the  Ectrotic  or  Abortive  Treatment  of  Gonorrhoea. — The 
employment  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  early  stages  of  gonorr- 
hoea will,  I  also  believe,  prove  highly  serviceable,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  selection  of  cases  in  which  trial  of  it  is  td 
be  made.  I  have  observed  its  operation  on  four  occasions  of 
distinct  and  undoubted  clap,  upon  all  of  which  the  success  at- 
tending its  use  was  perfect.  One  of  these  was  a  first  attack, 
open  to  objection  on  the  ground  of  error  in  diagnosis,  but  so 
well  marked  in  circumstantial  evidence,  as  well  as  symptoms, 
as  scarcely  to  be  mistaken;  two  others  were  second  attacks, 
thus  less  liable  to  fallacy;  and  the  remaining  one  a  fifth  at- 
tack, in  which,  (to  use  the  expressive  language  of  the  patient 
himself,  "an  old  stager,"  in  allusion  to  the  existing  ardor 
urinae)  "the  red  hot  fish  hooks  were  come."  Nevertheless  the 
complaint  was  as  satisfactorily  arrested  in  the  last  as  in  any 
of  the  previous  cases,  by  the  use  of  one  injection  only,  al- 
though the  patient  admitted,  that  in  no  former  attack,  had  the 
disease  lasted  upon  him  less  than  three  months,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  assiduous  attention  to  all  the  directions  of  a  skil- 
fulmedical  man. 

The  mode  of  employing  the  remedy  is  simple.  An  injec- 
tion composed  of  twelve  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of 
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water,  is  the  proper  strength  to  use.  About  a  couple  of 
drachms  of  this,  by  means  01  an  ivory  (or,  for  obvious  chemi- 
cal reasons,  what  is  better,  a  glass)  syringe,  is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  urethra,  the  penis  being  at  the  same  time  elevated 
and  compressed  at  about  two  inches  from  the  orifice,  thus  en- 
suring complete  application  of  the  solution  to  the  urethral 
membrane  within  this  range,  and  no  further.  The  nozzle  ot 
the  syringe  being  withdrawn,  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  to 
be  occluded,  and  the  solution  kept  in  contact  with  the  mu- 
mous  membrane  for  the  space  of  not  less  than  half  a  minute. 
No  urine  is  to  be  passed  for  half  an  hour  after  the  injection, 
and  the  penis  is  to  be  kept  suspended.  The  immediate  visi- 
ble efiect  of  the  remedy  is  to  form  a  coagulated  film  on  the 
surface  of  the  urethral  lining;  and  this,  undoubtedly,  is  a  main 
agent  in  effecting  the  cure,  by  the  protection  it  affords  to  the 
delicate  and  abnormally  sensitive  membrane  during  urinary 
evacuation.  That  it  has  this  efiect  is  evinced  by  the  great 
diminution  of  pain  which  the  patient  at  once  experiences  du- 
ring micturition.  But  as  to  its  modus  operandi^  we  have  also 
to  consider  its  sedative  action  in  subduing  crescent  inflamma- 
tion, and  its  probable  quality  in  neutralizing  specific  virus,  and 
arresting  zymotic  increase. 

The  observance  of  rest  and  antiphlogistic  regimen  would, 
in  all  probability,  aid  the  therapeutic  influence  of  this  mode 
of  treatment;  its  beneficial  effect  is,  however,  developed  un- 
der an  ordinary  mode  of  life,  when  attended  with  no  flagrant 
violation  of  conduct. 

As  a  method  of  cure,  it  is  in  my  opinion  open  to  but  one 
objection,  namely,  its  limited  adoption,  owing  to  its  applica- 
bility extending  no  further  than  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  these  often  exciting  but  little  attention.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  disregarded  on  this  account;  for,  undeniably, 
many  cases  of  clap  present  themselves  while  within  the  pow- 
er 01  the  remedy;  and  for  these  let  it  be  reserved  and  had  re- 
course to  as  a  means  easy  of  application  and  effectual  in  ope- 
ration; while  those  cases  beyond  its  influence  may,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  set  aside,  to  be  dealt  with  after  another  more  expedi- 
ent mode.    ' 

Failing,  however,  in  ectrosis,  the  case  is  in  a  position  no 
more  unfavorable  than  if  its  cure  had  not  been  attempted;  the 
ulterior  effects  and  complications  of  the  disease  are  likely  to 
be  in  no  degree  more  imminent  or  grave. — London  Lancet. 
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STATISTICS. 

Deaths  in   Charleston  during  the  Months  oj  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1846.       ^  " 

July. — Deaths  60.  (Adults,  24;  children  26.)  By  cancer, 
1;  cholera  infantum,  1;  consumption,  6;  convulsions,  3;  croup, 
1;  debility,  1;  diarrhoea,  7;  dropsy,  3;  dropsy  of  chest, 
1;  drowned,  3;  dysentery,  1;  fever,  catarrhal,  1;  fever  con- 
gestive, 1;  fever  country,  1;  fever  scarlet,  1;  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  1;  intemperance,  1;  old  age,  3;  pneumonia,  1; 
teething,  8;  trismus  nascentium,  2;  ulceration  of  pylorus,  1; 
unknown,  1. 

August. — Deaths  56.  (Adults,  30;  children,  26.)  By  bron- 
chitis, 1;  cerebri tis,  1;  cholera  infantum,  3;  consumption,  8; 
convtdsions,  4;  croup,  1;  debility,  2;  diarrhoea,  3;  dropsy,  4; 
fever  country,  1;  fever  scarlet,  2;  fever  typhus,  1;  gangrene, 
1 ;  gastritis,  1 ;  hemorrhage,  1 ;  hepatitis,  1 ;  hooping  cough,  1 ; 
hydrocephalus,  1;  marasmus,  1;  old  age,  6;  sore  throat,  1; 
teething,   5;  tetanus,   2;  trismus  nascentium,  2;  unknown,  2. 

Statistics  of  the  Losses  Armies  Sustain. 

(Dub.  Quart.  Journ.,  August,  1846,  p.    164.) — ^Among  the 
B0,000  men  forming  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  in  1842,  the 
deaths  were  69  in  1,000  effective  men;  and  60,  in  1843. 
In  1 840  there  was  1  death  in  6  patients. 
"    1841      '^       "     1     '^       "9         ^^ 
u    1842      "       ^^     I     i''         13         u 

"    1843      ''       "     1     ''         23         " 
u    1344      u       u     1     u         32         u 

This  shows  that  a  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitory  con- 
dition of  the  French  colony  has  taken  place. 

Comparison  betuxen  Deaths  by  Disease  and  in  Battle. 

The  French  army  destined  for  Egypt,  from  the  time  of  its 
departure  from  France,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1 804,  lost  as 
follows: 


Killed  in  battle,  3614 

Died  from  wounds,         854 


Killed  by  accidents,  290 

Died  from>  disease,         4,157 


Total,         8,915 

In  the  French  expedition  to  the  Morea,  among  17,000men, 

iring  seven  months,  from  1st  Sept  1828,  to  1st  April   1829. 
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840  men  died  by  disease  alone,  which  would  give  an  annual 
proportion  of  84.6  in  1,000. 

In  the  official  documents  of  the  British  army,  published  bv 
the  Inspector  General  H.  Marshall^  the  losses  of  the  British 
army  in  Spain,  for  a  period  of  41  months,  from  January  1811 
to  May  1814,  in  a  force  of  61,511,  were  24,930  deaths  by  dis- 
ease, and  8,889  in  battle,  being  for  the  former  118.6  in  1,000, 
and  for  the  latter  42.4.  Soldiers  absent  from  their  corps  on 
account  of  disease  225  in  1,000,  reducing  the  army  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  effective  strength;  66  officers  were  killed  in  eve- 
ry 1,000  in  battle,  and  37  died  by  disease. 

In  the  four  battles  of  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria  and 
Waterloo,  there  were  39  officers  killed  in  each  1,000,  and  of 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  31.1,  in  the  same  num- 
ber. In-  the  British  navy  from  June  1780  to  April  178S,  the 
deaths  from  various  diseases  were  3,230;  killed,  640;  and  died 
of  wounds,  500.  Thus  showing,. that  in  the  navy  as  well  as 
in  the  army,  the  deaths  by  disease  greatly  exceed  those  by 
toarfare. 

Midwifery  Statistics. 

(Lond.  Lancet,  Aug.  1846,  p.  191.) — A  reviewer  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Archives  Generates,  gives  the  following 
general  results  of  midwifery  statistical  tables  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Italian  and  English  Journals.  In  47,116  labors, 
twins  occurred  446  times  (9  4-10  per  thousand)  and  triplets 
four  times  (1  in  10,000.)  There  were  40,233  head  presenta- 
tions, (969  ppr  thousand)  of  which  40.046  were  vertex,  and 
187  face.  There  were  1,065  breech  or  footing  presentations, 
(27  per  thousand)  and  154  transverse  ones  (4  per  thousand) — 
of  these  labors  46,632  terminated  naturally  (989  per  thou- 
sand) and  484  (11  per  thousand)  artificially,  viz:  221  by  means 
of  forceps;  89  by  craniotomy;  54  by  turning,  and  20  by  vagi- 
nal or  uterine  hysteriotomy. — South  Med.  Jour. 


Two  Cases  of  Doubk  Vagina.    By  Professor  Meigs. — On 

the  —  October,  1846, 1  was  called  to  Mrs. ,  aged   20 

years,  in  labor  of  her  first  child.  She  is  a  remarkably  well 
formed  and  comely  wowan. 

The  pains  were  sharp  and  frequent,  evidently  of  the  kind 
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called  dolores  praeparantes,  or  grinding  pains.  After  some 
time,  as  they  had  become  more  violent,  I  examined  the  state 
of  the  OS  uteri,  which  was  of  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  the 
head  of  the  child  presenting,  and  the  ovum  unruptured.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  more,  I  examined  again,  and  the  oa 
uteri  was  then  nearly  dilated.  While  pressing  the  palp  of  my 
index  finger  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  it  caught  in  a  seem- 
ing bridle,  which  at  the  instant  made  me  fear  the  cervix  uteri 
had  been  broken,  so  as  to  detach  a  semi-circular  portion  of  the 
OS  uteri,  for  the  pains  had  been  exceeding  sharp,  and  their  re- 
turns had  been  announced  by  violent  cries.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
ment that  I  indulged  the  idea  of  a  rupture  of  the  cervix,  for 
upon  pushing  tlie  index  forther,  and  flexing  the  finger,  I  found 
I  could  draw  the  point  of  it  outwards,  pulling  along  with  it 
the  bridle  in  question.  Still  I  did  not  understand  the  case  un- 
til, having  withdrawn  the  indicator,  I  examined  with  it  the 
structure  of  the  external  parts,  and  then  learned  that  the  la- 
dy was  possessed  of  a  double  vagina.  Supposing  that  such  a 
revelation  would  not  be  agreeable  to  her,  I  kept  my  own 
counsel,  hoping  that  the  child's  head  would  come  down  through 
the  right  or  the  left  channel  without  injuring  the  septum.  But 
after  the  head  escaped  from  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri,  the  bri- 
dle or  partition  would  not  go  definitely  to  the  right  or  io  the 
left,  although  I  thrust  it  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  The  ^ 
tie  was  so  strong  that  the  fleshy  septum  extending  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  columna  of  the  vagina  would  not  ad- 
mit of  the  dilatation  of  the  lower  or  outer  third  of  Jjife  tube. 
And  as  the  lady  was  very  strong,  and  had  powei^'  uterine 
pains,  I  began  to  perceive  some  danger  of  thcijiigina  being 
ruptured  by  the  vain  efforts  for  expulsion.  •  • 

I  now  explained  to  the  monthly  nurse,  and  •  to'a  relative  of  • 
my  patient,  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  the  necessity  that  had 
arisen.  I  therefore  procured  the  requisite  pfermission  to  ex- 
pose the  parts  to  an  inspection.  Upon  this,**^^  the  two  orifices 
of  the  vagina  were  seen  to  be  exactly  alike,*  and  the  partition 
stretched  across  the  head  from  front  to  rear  of  the 
passage,  which  by  it  was  wholly  prevented  from  dilating. 

I  now,  with  a  strong  scissors,  divided  the  wall  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  instrument,  whereupon  the  child's  head  advanc- 
ed, dilated  the  os  magnum^  and  was  speedily  delivered  with 
safety  to  both  the  mother  and  her  infant.  She  never  com- 
plained afterwards  relative  to  the  operation,  and  within  a 
month  I  met  her  on  foot  in  the  streets. 

A  week  later  I  was  called  to  a  lady  in  her  30th  year,  in  la- 
bor of  her  first  child.    Upon  exambing  the  state  of  the  os 
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uteri,  I  found  the  circle  not  much  bigger  than  a  quarter  dol- 
lar,  with  thin  margin,  and  within  it  the  penis  of  the  child;  the 
scrotum  being  detected  within  the  os  uteri  after  the  pain  ceas- 
ed. As  it  was  night,  1  went  to  another  apartment  and  slept 
an  hour,  when  being  called,  I  found  the  os  uteri  very  much 
dilated,  and  a  buttock,  near  which  was  the  right  foot,  pre- 
senting 

While  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  cervix,  I  hooked  my 
finger  into  a  bridle,  just  as  I  had  done  in  the  case  above  men- 
tioned, and  I  confess  that  the  same  thought  was  obvious  to 
me,  viz:  that  she  had  broken  off  a  half  ring  of  the  circle  of 
the  OS  uteri,  but  1  immediately  afterwards  discovered  that  1 
had  another  case  of  double  vagina  under  management  In 
this  case  the  partition  was  very  firm  and  thick,  extending  from 
the  os  magnum  almost  up  to  the  os  tineas.  I  inspected  the 
external  structures,  and  the  two  vaginas  were  each  perfect 
and  alike,  included  within  labia  pudendi  common  to  both. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  only  one  foot  of  the  child  would 
come  down,  being  fearful  that  if  both  should  descend,  I  might 
not  readily  prevent  one  from  entering  the  right  and  the  other 
the  left  vagina. 

I  now  disengaged  the  right  foot  and  brought  it  down  the 
right  channel,  the  left  leg  was  flexed  upon  the  belly  and  tho- 
rax of  the  foetus.  With  a  little  assistance  the  foot  was  deliv- 
ered and  the  buttock  of  the  child  coming  downwards,  thrust 
the  vaginal  wall  to  the  left,  and  so  the  trunk  was  delivered. 
I  had  great  difficulty  to  extricate  the  head  of  the  child,  which 
remained  long  in  the  vagina;  the  infant  breathing  from  time  to 
time  the  air  t|Bt  I  admitted  through  the  hollow  of  my  hand 
and  fingers  to  its  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  child,  a  male,  was 
alive  and  in  good  health;  the  mother  is  quite  well   recovered. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  by  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Ru- 
an  to  consultation  upon  a  case  of  double  vagina  in  a  primipa- 
rous  woman.  I  delivered  the  child,  with  the  forceps,  through 
the  right  canal,  without  difficulty  or  any  injury,  and  had  some 
five  weeks  later  an  inspection  of  the  parts,  which,  as  I  remem- 
ber, were  very  similar  to  those  described  in  my  second  case 
above. — Med.  Examiner, 


Alleged  Cure  ^or  Croup. — In  the  American  Water-Curc 
Advocate,  a  leadmg  column  is  headed  thus: — ^^Important  Dis* 


8-i  Alleged  Cure  for  Croup^  6fc. 

covery  to  Parents." — which  goes  on  to  relate  that  Dr.  Wi- 
gand^  of  Boston,  has  published  a  work,  in  which  a  discovery- 
is  announced  that  he  cures  the  croup  bv  cold  water,  exclu- 
sively. After  a  patient  examination  oi  the  printed  catalogue 
of  Boston  Physicians,  and  the  Directory  for  1 846,  the  name 
of  Wigand  has  not  been  found.  Yet  this  name  is  passed 
round  the  ring  in  the  country,  for  authority  in  a  particular 
line  of  practice.  If  a  book  has  actually  been  written  by  this 
celebrated  croup  curer,  it  has  made  no  sensation  here,  howev- 
er much  it  may  have  moved  the  waters  in  Ohio.  The  locali- 
ty of  the  author  may  be  in  the  neighborhood,  perhaps,  of  the 
Mesmeric  College^  that  was  gravely  asserted,  last  season,  by 
distant  newspapers,  to  have  been  organized  in  Billerica 
street!  of  which  the  wonderful  and  very  surprising  Dr.  Dodd 
was  both  president  and  professor.  This  same  Water-Cure 
Advocate  speaks  in  raptures  of  the  Green  Mountain  Spring, 
by  D.  Mack,  as  an  ably  conducted  journal — which  is  certain- 
ly a  discovery,  since  he  is  the  only  person  who  can  speak 
thus  and  keep  his  countenance. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour. 


Combination  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  loith  Sulphate  of  Qui' 
nine  in  Remittent  Fever. — Prof.  Lippich,  of  Padua,  recom- 
mends the  addition  of  the^^carbonate  of  iron  to  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  the  treatment  of  periodical  fevers.  The  following 
is  his  formula:  §;.  Carbonate  of  iron,  one  gramme;  sulphate 
of  quinine,  one  gramme;  extract  of  taraxacum,  q.  s.  To  be 
made  into  a  mass  of  proper  consistency,  and  divided  into 
thirty  pills,  two  of  which  are  to  be  taken  every  two  hours. 
The  carbonate  of  iron  may  be  gradually  increased  to  two 
grammes. — Ibid. 


Medical  Students  in  France  and  the  United  States, — In  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  of  20,000,000  of  people, 
there  are  about  thirty  medical  schools,  and  an  average  annual 
number  of  4,500  students,  1,300  of  whom  are  yearly  gradu- 
ated. In  France,  with  a  population  of  35,000,000,  there  are 
but  three  medical  schools,  which  graduate  only  about  700  an- 
nually.— Dr.  Stitli^s  Address. 
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FOSEIGN   COBBESPONDEVOE. 

The  following  letter  from  our  Foreign  Correspondent  ought  to 
have  reached  us  a  fortnight  before  it  came  to  hand,  in  which  case  it 
would  have  been  appended  to  the  one  which  appears  in  another  part 
of  this  number.  His  descriptions  of  the  eminent  men  of  Paris  will 
be  read  with  interest.  We  have  already  received  from  him  a 
letter  of  a  more  profesuonal  character,  which  will  appear  in  our 
next  number. 

Pabis,  Oct.  22d,  1846. 
Gehtlemes:  In  Paris  there  is  at  this  time  a  young  physician  from 
Massachusetts,  diligently  engaged  in  the  study  of  Veterinary  Surge- 
ry^  with  reference  to  delivering  lectures  on  that  subject  when  he  re- 
turns  home.  He  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  intelligeit,  gentle- 
manly, studious  young  man,  but  I  fear  that  he  will  not  be  rewarded 
for  his  labor.  We  are  hardly  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  civiliza. 
tioM  to  appreciate  acquirements  in  that  truly  interesting  branch  of 
science.    A  "horse  doctor''  in  t^e  United  States  is  one  thing;  a  ve. 
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terinary  surgeon  in  France  is  quite  another  thing.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  affirm  that  our  horse  doctors  are  more  ignorant  and  illiterate  than 
the  common  tribe  of  empirics;  but  the  Paris  veterinary  surgeon  has 
a  rank  among  scientific  men,  and  his  profession  is  esteemed  a  digni- 
fied and  honorable  one;  nor  can  any  one  who  regards  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  horse  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  considers  our  depen. 
dence  upon  that  noble  animal  wish  to  see  it  otherwise.  The  distin- 
guished  London  surgeon,  Mr.  Liston,  during  a  visit  which  he  paid 
not  long  since  1^  P^ris,  was  moriS*" interested  in  the  veterinary  hospi- 
tal and  school  than  in  the  hospitals  and  schools  for  our  own  species. 
In  a  future  communication  I  shall  have  something  to  say  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  renowned  astronomer, 
Le  Verrier,  who,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  is  only  thirty-one 
years  of  age.  He  is  about  the  middle  stature,  with  fair  complexion, 
light  hair,  and  a  mild,  benevolent  expressiofl  of  face  bordering  on 
tameness.  He  woald  strike  four  out  of  every  five  Americans  as  some 
country  schoolmaster.  You  have  already  seen,  no  doubt,  that  a  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Cambridge,  England,  disputes  with  Le  Verrier  the  honor 
of  the  discovery  which  has  so  suddenly  rendered  him  famous.  The 
English  astronomers  are  resolved  that  the  new  planet  shall  not  be 
named  after  the  French  discoverer.  To  the  world  at  large  the  nam- 
ing of  a  star  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  and  the  animated  contro- 
versy to  which  it  has  given  rise,  however  exciting  to  astronomers,  is 
dull  enough  to  most  readers.  One  of  my  friends  here,  who  feels  an 
intense  concern  as  to  who  shall  bear  the  palm,  predicts  that  England 
is  bound  eventually  to  add  thiss  gem  also  to  the  diadem  with  which 
.  Newton  and  Herschel  have  encircled  her  brow. 

M.  Arago,  so  eminent  as  a  mathematician,  I  have  also  seen  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  advancing  in  years,  and  his  head  is 
quite  gray;  his  height  is  six  feet  two  inches,  and  his  appearance  very 
fine.  His  features,  which  are  strongly  marked,  are  rather  indicative 
of  energy  and  force  of  character,  than  of  that  excelling  intellect 
which  has  placed  him  foremost  among  the  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  His  eyebrows  are  absolutely  imn^ense,  and  hang  like 
.  thunder  clouds  over  his  large  mild  eyes. 

The  name  of  Regnault  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  watched  the  re- 
cent progress  of  physical  science.  He  is,  I  presume,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  certainly  is  the  most  ordinary  looking. 
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He  is  a  small  young  man,  of  fair  complexion  and  light  hair,  with  ^ 
nothing  noticeable  in  his  face,  person  or  manner.  The  only  thing 
with  which  you  would  be  struck  on  learning  that  he  was  the  acute 
and  profound  philosopher  whose  researches  have  already  given  him  a 
name  in  all  lands  where  science  is  cultivated,  is  the  (eal  *'soap. 
lock"  cut  and  length  of  his  hair.  When  I  looked  at  him  and  thought 
of  his  great  attainments,  1  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  lines:  % 

**  'Tis  not  the  front  or  visago  of  a  man  *%     '      -^     ,'   * 

That  marks  his  merit.'*  ^        i^^  it,  ^f 

He  read  a  long  and  elaborate  paper  to  the  Academy  the  evening!     •  ' 
saw  him,  on  the   compressibility   of  elastic   fluids,  which  was  much'' 
complimented  by  the  members,  but  upon*  me  the  greater  portion  of  it 
was  lost,   owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  hurried  through  his  es««;'  Jti 
say.     At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  1  saw  the  chem-  -' 
ists  Thenard  and  Chevreul,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a  pa-  ' 
per  read  by  the  latter  on  chemical  reaction,     Chevreul  is  about  five  -'***  •''^ 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  of  age,  with  long,  un-  a^  ''-* 
combed  gray  hair,   small    head  inclining  to  be  pointed,  prominent-,-,  t  . 
thin  nose,  and  black,  deeply  sunken   eyes,  which  are  never  at  rest. 
In  manner,  while   reading,   he  is  earnest  and  rapid,  sawing  up  and 
down  from  his  table  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  gives  one  the  idea  '' 
of  a  restless,   eccentric  man.     Thenard  is  large,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  old,  of  florid   complexion,  large   head,  curly  hair,  small 
nose,  wide  face,  black  eyes,  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  a  stern  ex- 
pression of  countenance.     He  sits  with  his  chin  upon  his  breast,  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  thought,  but  when   he  rises  to  speak  his  manner 
is  pleasing  and  impressive. 

One  of  the  greatest  men,  physically,  with  whom  you  will  meet  in 
Paris,  and  also  a  great  man,  intellectually,  is  Rayer,  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  La  Charity,  whose  name  is  known  to  the  profession  in  our 
country.  He  is  an  immense  man,  forty-five  or  fifty  years  old;  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  would  hardly  pull  him  down.  He  has  a  fine 
face,  with  black,  excessively  long  hair,  and  straight  as  an  Indian's, 
black  eyes,  and  a  mouth  which,  though  small,  is  expressive  of  pride 
and  determination. 

# 

Dr.  Desmarres  has  a  small  private  class,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, to  which  he  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  three  months,  and 
for  this  course  receives  from  each  pupil  no  more  than  ten  francs.  He 
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has  in  the  press  and  will  shortly  publish  a  treatise  on  those  diseases, 
of  which  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  give  you 
some  account,  for,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  author,  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  a  work  of  merit.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  of  good 
size,  and  rather  good  appearance,  notwithstanding  a  pug  nose.  His 
face  is  exceedingly  animated  and  expressive  while  lecturing,  and  I 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  with  whom  I  have  met.  With 
the  patients-before  his  class,  his  remarks,  and  the  black-board,  upon 
which  he  nearly  every  day  makes  drawings  explanatory  of  his  sub- 
jects, his  course  is  very  clear,  interesting  and  valuable.  He  has  five 
clinigues  a  week,  of  two  hours'  each;  the  number  of  patients  daily 
present  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty;  his  method  of  instruction  is  to 
assign,  almost  every  day,  a.  patient  to  each  student  who  diagnosticates 
and  prescribes;  after  which  Desmarres  corrects,  if  the  prescription  or 
diagnosis  requires  it,  and  concludes  by  making  some  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  After  the  student  has  made  suf- 
ficient  progress,  he  is  entrusted  with  the  knife  in  cases  demanding  an 
operation.  To-day  a  case  was  submitted  to  me  for  diagnosis  and 
prescription.  In  the  first  I  was  successful,  but  my  treatment  did  not 
please  the  doctor,  and  so  he  ordered  a  different  course.  But  ''doc- 
tors," you  know,  '*will  differ."  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  better  school 
for  studying  affections  of  the  eye  than  the  cliniques  of  Dr.  Des- 
marres. D.  W.  Y. 


XYLOIDINE,     OR    OUN-COTTOIT. 


This  article  is  at  present  exciting  the  attention  of  the  whole  sci- 
entific  world.  As  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  from  Paris,  it  is 
prepared  by  subjecting  cotton,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  action  of  con. 
centrated  nitric  acid.  That  prepared  by  distilling  ten  parts  of  dry 
nitrate  of  potash  with  six  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  having  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.4,  is  found  to  be  the  best;  it  is  preferable  to  the 
strongest  nitric  acid,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.52,  The  cot- 
ton is  to  be  steeped  in  this  acid  for  two  or  three  minutes^  and  after- 
wards washed  in  water  until  litmus  is  no  longer  reddened  by  the  wa- 
ter. It  may  also  be  made  by  immersing  cotton  for  two  hours  in  a 
mixture  of  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  of  commerce,  but  thus  pre- 
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paied  it  is  said  to  be  more  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  than 
when  made  hy  the  other  process. 

The  gun-cotton  bums  suddenly  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  kin- 
dling  at  a  temperature  of  420^,  and  may  be  ignited  by  the  electrici- 
ty  of  a  Leyden  jar,  percusaon  on  an  anvil,  or  the  ordinary  methods 
of  inflaming  gunpowder.  It  is  resolved  entirely  into  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gases^  and  consequently  leaves  no  solid  matter  behind. 
The  suddenness  with  which  it  is  deflagrated  is  evinced  by  the  circum- 
stance,  that  it  may  be  burnt  upon  gunpowder  without  kindling  it,  as 
is  the  case  with  hydrogen  and  the  fulminating  compounds  of  mercury 
and  silver.  Its  expulsive  force  appears  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
gunpowder,  but  whether  it  will  ever  take  the  place'  of  that  agent 
must  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  the 
simplicity  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  prepared,  it  is  said  that  it 
will  be  more  expensive  than  gunpowder.  Another  objection  urged 
against  it,  we  know  not  with  what  truth,  is,  that  the  chemical  action 
does  not  cease  with  the  drying  of  the  cotton,  but  that  changes  con- 
tinue to  go  on  by  which  its  quality  is  gradually  impaired.  It  only 
explodes  widi  force  when  perfectly  dry,  and  as  cotton  attracts  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  with  much  energy,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
some  degree  of  humidity.  It  is  also  objected  to  it,  that  it  sometimes 
inflames  spontaneously  in  drying,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  keep  a  quantity  of  it  together;  that  it  is  subject  to  be- 
ing  ignited  by  a  heated  gun,  or  by  driving  the  ram  rod  home  incau- 
tiously, and  that  it  is  more  apt  than  gunpowder  to  burst  the  gun,  ow- 
ing to  the  suddenness  of  its  explosion.  Experience  alone  can  deter- 
mine  the  force  of  these  objections,  and  fix  the  utility  of  the  article. 

Of  Germany  it  has  been  sung: 

''Mars  owes  to  thee  his  thunder 
That  shakes  the  battle  field;" 

and  to  her  discoveries  of  the  clock,  the  printing  press,  and  gunpow- 
der, the  world  generally  has  consented  to  allow  her  to  add  that  of 
gun-cotton;  but  from  some  recent  notices  on  the  subject  we  see  that 
France  is  preferring  a  claim  to  the  honor  of  the  discovery.  Pelouze, 
in  some  experiments  with  nitric  acid  on  the  woody  fibre,  performed 
several  years  ago,  ascertained  that  the  qualities  of  the  substance, 
whether  paper,  linen,  or  saw  dust,  were  materially  altered.  This 
new  principle,  termed  xyloidine,  (from  xulon  wood,  and  eidos  like)> 
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was  found  to  burn  rapidly,  and  often  with  explosive  violence.  The 
works  of  Turner  and  Graham  on  chemistry,  published  in  1842,  al- 
lude to  this  effect  of  nitric  acid  on  the  ligneous  fibre.  Turner  says, 
"In  strong  nitric  acid  saw  dust  dissolves;  and  on  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter, a  white  insoluble  powder  is  deposited,  which  contains  nitric  acid, 
^and  explodes  when  heated/'  Graham  is  still  more  explicit  in  the 
subjoined  extract: ^-'*Nitric  acid,  in  its  highest  state  of  concentra- 
tiout  exerts  no  violent  action  upon  certain  organic  substances,  such 
as  lignin  or  woody  fibre  and  starch,  for  a  short  time,  but  unites  with 
them,  and  forms  singular  compounds.  A  proper  acid  for  such  exper- 
iments is  procured  with  most  certainty  by  distilling  100  parts  of  ni- 
tric acid  with  no  more  than  60  parts  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol. 
If  paper  is  soaked  for  one  minute  in  such  an  acid,  and  afterwards 
washed  with  water,  it  is  found  to  shrivel  up  a  little,  and  become 
nearly  as  tough  as  parchment,  and,  when  dried,  to  be  remarkably  in. 
flammable,  catching  fire  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  356^^,  and  burn- 
ing without  any  nitrous  odor,  (Pelouze)."  Am.  Ed.  p.  219. 

Dumas,  in  his  Trait6  de  Chimie,  mentions  that  these  properties 
suggested  to  Pelouze  the  idea  of  employing  paper  pr  cloth,  so  treated, 
in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges  for  artillery;  and  he  even  went  so 
far,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris,  as  to 
assert  that  his  countryman  annouEced  the  plan  of  applying  these  sub- 
stances to  the  very  purpose  for  which  Schonbein  has  taken  out  a  pa- 
tent.  Whether  or  not  the  German  chemist  was  acquainted  with  the 
researches  of  his  neighbor,  Pelouze,  it  appears  clear  to  us,  was  the 
real  inventor  of  the  process  for  preparing  the  explosive  cotton. 


INTRODUCTORY     LECTURES. 


Our  thirty  medical  schools  are  now  in  full  oparation,  and,  proba- 
hly,  since  the  first  of  November,  twice  thirty  introductory  lectures 
have  been  published.  We  have  received  three  of  these  annuals, 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  teachers  in  any  medical  school.  The 
one  which  wc  received  first,  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Caldwell, 
who,  at  his  advanced  age,  is  toiling  on  in  his  profession  with  all  the 
ardor  and  earnestness  which  characterized  him  when  he  came  to  Ken- 
tucky  nearly  thirty  years  ago.     His  lecture  is  divided  between  advice 
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to  his  pupils,  and  a  eulogy  on  the  Medical  Institute.  The  former  is 
seasonable  and  judicious,  and  the  latter,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  sin* 
cere.  If  any  of  his  readers  should  deem  it  overstrained,  they  must 
remember  that  the  Medical  Institute  was  the  child  of  the  author's  old 
age.  He  had  some  cause  to  feel  enthusiastic,  in  view  of  what  that 
school  was,  and  what  he  had  done  in  rearing  and  sustaining  it. 

The  other  two  lectures  are  from  Philadelphia — one  delivered  by 
Professor  Hodge,  the  other  by  Professor  Jackson,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr,  Hodge  discourses  of  obstetrics,  the  depart- 
ment assigned  to  him  in  the  University.  It  is  a  very  appropriate  and 
a  very  instructive  address. 

Dr.  Jackson's  lecture  is  admirable  in  matter  and  manner;  its  sen- 
timents  are  elevated,  and  they  are  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once  pol- 
ished  and  forcible.  He  speaks  of  the  dignity,  aim,  tendencies,  and 
dangers  of  the  medical  profession,  of  which  we  may  say,  as  good  old 
Isaac  Walton  said  of  his  favorite  sport: 

Doubt  not,  scholar,  but  that  angling  is  an  art,  and  an  art  worth 
your  learning;  the  question  is  rather  whether  you  be  capable  of  learn- 
ing it?  for  angling  is  like  poetry,  men  are  to  be  Born  so:  I  mean  with 
inclinations  to  it,  though  both  may  be  heightened  by  discourse  and 
practice;  but  he  that  hopes  to  be  a  good  angler,  must  not  only  have 
an  inquiring,  searching,  observing  wit;  but  he  must  bring  a  large  share 
of  hope  and  patience,  and  a  love  and  propensity  to  the  art  itself. 

How  the  overflowing  tide  of  quackery  is  to  be  resisted.  Dr.  Jackson 
indicates  in  the  following  paragraph: 

Amidst  the  general  decadence  that  threatens  the  medical  profession, 
and  disrepute  overshadowing  medical  honors,  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
the  schools  of  highest  reputation,  that  they  should  maintain  a  firm 
ground.  Let  them  urge  on  the  cultivation  of  medicine  to  its  highest 
point  as  a  science,  by  full  and  adequate  courses.  Let  them  convince 
the  students  that  it  is  not  for  their  interests  that  medicine  should  be 
slightingly  taught,  light  as  a  school  boy's  task,  but  must  be  labored 
out  by  application  and  hard  study,  through  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal instruction.  Let  them  stand  firm  to  their  diplomas,  and  refuse 
them  to  the  incompetent,  and  when  not  fairly  earned  after  a  close 
scrutiny. 


FACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS 


TINCTUSE   OF   MURIATE   OF    IRON    IN    GOlfKORRHaiA. 

Dr.  Osborne,  of  Erie,  Alabama,  infi9rms  us  that  he  has  continued 
to  use  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  beneficially  in  leucorrhoea, 
and  that  he  has  extended  its  application  to  some  cases  of  gleet,  and 
one  of  gonorrhcea,  with  success.  The  latter  disease  yielded  to  it  aL 
most  immediately,  as  it  is  said  to  do  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  mode 
of  applying  which  is  noticed  in  another  department  of  this  number. 
Dr.  Osborne  uses  the  tincture  of  iron  according  to  the  following 
formula: 

R.  Tinct.  mur.  iron  gtt.  10 
Gold  water  ^  ss. 

Mix  and  inject  with  a  syringe.  In  gonorrhcea  he  prescribes  15 
drops  of  the  tincture  to  the  half  ounce  of  water,  to  be  employed  as 
an  injection  three  times  daily. 

TINCTURE    OF    IODINE    IN    DROPSY. 

The  same  correspondent,  in  a  letter  dat^  30th  November,  men- 
tions a  case  of  ascites,  resulting  from  peritonitis,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed the  tincture  of  iodine  successfully,  after  the  ordinary  remedies 
for  dropsy  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  the  disease  had  progressed  so 
far  as  to  render  tapping  necessary.  He  promises  a  full  report  of  the 
case.  He  does  not  state  how  he  used  the  iodine — externally,  how- 
ever,  we  presume. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL;  LOSS  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  BRAIN; 

RECOVERY. 

The  particulars  of  this  interesting  case  have  been  communicated 
to  iis  by  Dr.  Greenley,  of  Westpoint,  Ky.,  but  his  letter  reached  us 
after  the  matter  of  this  number  was  made  up.  It  will  appear  in  our 
February  number. 
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Ajit.  I. — Notes  on  Medical  Matters  and  Medical  Men  in  Paris.    By 
David  W.  Yandell,  M.D.,  of  LouisTille,  Ky. 

Of  the  living  chemists  of  France  the  names  which  would 
occur  first  to  an  American,  are  those  of  M.M.  Orfila  and 
Dumas,  the  latter  distinguished  for  his  contributions  to  organ- 
ic chemistry,  and  the  former  for  the  zeal  and  success  with 
which  he  has  aludied  the  subject  of  poisons.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  both  of  them  lecture.  A  fortnight  ago  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter's 
length  by  Orfila,  who,  as  you  are  aware,  is  professor  of  med- 
ical chemistry  in  the  Ecole  de  MSdicine.  The  room  in  which 
he  lectured  is  an  amphitheatre,  capable  of  containing  five 
hundred  persons  and  upwards;  the  seats  are  without  backs, 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  room  is  decidedly  plain.  It 
is  said  that  more  students  attend  Orfila's  course  than  that  of 
any  other  professor  in  the  school.    The  morning  on  which  I 
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attended  him  his  room  was  crowded  to  excess.    The  rush 
of  the  students,  who  were  not  admitted  until  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  hour  of  the  lecture,  was  as  great  as  that  which  has  so 
'   often  made  the  Institute  building  to  shake  again ;  but  the  shouts 
were  not  heard.     The  venerable,  commanding,  and  intellec- 
toal  looking  professor  made  his  appearance  just  as  the  clock 
struck  half  past  ten,  the  hour  for  commencing  his  lecture, 
and  was  received  by  the  class  with  considerable  clapping  of 
hands;  1  did  not  hear  a  foot  stir.    Orfila  cannot  be  less  than 
fifty-five  years  old,  if  he  is  not  sixty;  his  head  is   bald  over 
the  whole  of  its  upper  half,  while  the  back  part  and  temples 
are  covered  with  thick,  nearly  white  hair.     He  is  but  a  line 
under  six  feet  in  height,  of  fine  form,  and  in  every   way  a 
man  of  striking  appearance.    His  head   is  ample   and  well 
formed,  his  eyes  black,  his  nose  Grecian,  his  mouth  large  and 
expressive.    A  better  lecturer  than  Orfila  one  will  not  of- 
ten hear  on  any  subject.    With  his  fine  person,  large,  pene- 
trating eye,  clear,   strong  voice,  and  earnest  manner,  he 
makes  an  impression  upon  his  hearers  which  does  not  speed- 
ily pass  away.      He  is   emphatically   an   earnest  man;    his 
countenance,  voice,  gesticulation  all  testify  to  that  essential 
attribute  of  the   orator.    While  lecturing  he  walks  from  end 
to  end  of  his  long  table,  his  experiments  being  performed  by 
assistants,  of  whom  there  were  three  the  morning  on  which 
I  attended.     Three  assistants  were   too  many   by   two,  at 
least  for  this  lecture,  and  as  a  consequence  some  glass  was 
broken,  and  one  experiment  was  a  failure.     There  are  few 
things  which  too  many  hands  do  not  spoil.     The  apparatus 
exhibited  during  this  lecture  was  plain,  and  not  as  well  kept 
as  it  might  have  been. 

The  lecture  was  professedly  on  oxygen,  but  half  of  it  was 
devoted  to  electricity.  Among  the  experiments  pertaining 
to  the  latter  subject,  I  may  mention  the  dazzling  one  of  igni- 
ting charcoal  points  by  the  electricity  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
This  experiment  succeeded  well  when  performed  in  the  at- 
mosphere, but  when  attempted  under  water  it  could  not  be 
called  any  thing  but  a  failure,  which  was  owing  to  the  awk* 
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fashion  of  those  in  London,  with  ix>ards  on  the  Kicks  of  the 
seats,  which  serre  as  desks  for  WTiiing:  for  unless  a  studeiit 
takes  noies  upon  what  he  hears  he  is  not  iikelv  10  renuMnlHM' 
much*  and  if  he  postpones  doing  so  until  he  reaches  his  n>oiu« 
besides  the  time  which  it  would  require  to  bring  his  notes  up« 
he  is  not  apt  to  feel  much  inclination  towards  the  task.  The 
hardest,  and  the  best  informed  students  of  my  acquaintance 
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at  home,  in  England,  and  in  France,  are  those  who  are  most 
industrious  with  their  pens  or  their  pencils. 

Orfila  paid  a  visit,  not  long  since,  to  Spain,  and  while  there 
wrote  home  some  interesting  letters  concerning  the  state  of 
medical  science  and  medical  education  in  that  country.  From 
one  of  these  letters,  which  appeared  a  day  or  two  ago  in  the 
Gazette  Medicale^  I  learn  that  nine  years  are  necessary  to 
prepare  a  student  for  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
that  he  must  study  seven  years  before  he  is  entitled  to  a  di- 
ploma, which  confers  upon  him  the  right  to  practice  in  Spain, 
but  does  not  make  him  eligible  to  any  professorship.  To  an 
American  this  appears  a  long  time,  and  few  among  us,  I  pre- 
sume, would  willingly  enter  upon  such  a  probation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ^  on  Monday 
evening,  the  25th  of  October,  among  the  numerous  savans 
present,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
Dumas.  In  the  long  hall  of  the  Institute  of  France,  in  which 
the  Academy  holds  its  meetings  every  Monday,  is  a  table  of 
an  oval  form,  divided  near  the  middle  of  one  of  its  sides  by 
the  chair  and  desk  of  the  President,  which  extends  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other;  members  sit  in  chairs  on  the  in- 
side and  on  the  outside  of  this  table,  and  in  addition  there  are 
chairs  and  other  tables  in  the  space  formed  by  the  oval.  The 
accommodations  for  visitors  are  not  ample,  consisting  mere- 
ly of  two  rows  of  benches  arranged  on  one  side  next  the  wall, 
one  row  on  the  other  side,  a  few  chairs  and  a  little  space  for 
standing  at  the  ends  of  the  room. 

I  took  a  seat  near  the  entrance  in  order  to  learn  the  names 
of  the  members  as  they  entered  from  the  obliging  man,  whose 
business  it  was  to  stand  at  the  door  and  prevent  persons  from 
coming  in  after  the  seats  were  filled.  I  was  looking  about  at 
the  different  persons  present  when  my  cicerone  touched  me, 
saying,  "there,  sir,  is  M.  Dumas."  I  turned,  Dumas  was  bow- 
ing most  gracefully  to  his  acquaintances  and  confreres  as  he 
passed  them  on  the  way  to  his  chair,  at  the  left  hand,  and  in 
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front  of  the  president.  Seated,  his  appearance  was  striking, 
and  his  face  and  person  agreeable.  He  is  a  young  looking 
man,  not  seeming  to  be  past  thirty-five.  In  height  he  is 
about  five  feet  ten  inches,  may  be  a  fraction  more  or  less;  his 
hair  is  a  glossy  black,  and  towards  its  ends  waved  or  inclined 
to  curl;  his  complexion  is  dark;  his  head  large;  his  forehead 
bold  and  high;  his  eyes,  I  should  say,  are  dark,  but  wheth- 
er ffrev  or  black,  I  was  too  lar  removed  to  tell;  his  nose  is 
prominent  and  shows  a  tendency  to  the  variety  called  ^hook;' 
his  mouth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  features  of 
his  face,  is  well  turned  and  emphatically  that  which  belongs 
to  a  speaker. 

His  entire  suit  was  black,  save  the  white  cravat  which  was 
barely  seen  above  the  collar  of  his  velvet  waistcoat,  which 
buttoned  straight  up  to  his  throat.  The  mark  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  a  red  ribbon,  was  fastened  to  a  button  hole  in  the  left 
lapel  of  his  coat.  He  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  young 
Episcopal  divine.  His  voice  is  clear  and  resonant;  his  artic- 
ulation distinct  and  sufficiently  varied,  and  his  manner  while 
reading  appropriate.  I  say  while  reading.  Because  I  only 
heard  him  read  a  paper.  Of  his  st}  le  of  lecturing,  which  I 
have  heard  so  often  and  so  highly  praised,  I  shall  acquaint 
you  as  soon  as  he  commences  his  usual  annual  course  .  early 
in  the  coming  month.  The  subject  of  the  paper,  which  he 
read  before  the  Academy  on  that  evening,  was  the  conversion 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  sulphuric  acid. 

M.M.  Humboldt  and  Boussingault  have  shown  that  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Rio  Vinagre  which,  near  the  volcano  of  Puraci, 
falls  in  a  cascade  of  acidulous  water,  contains  free  sulphuric 
acid,  as  well  as  free  chlorohydric  acid.  M.  Dumas  has  made 
the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  under  these  circumstances 
the  subject  of  his  investigation.  He  has  established  this  geij- 
erai  fact,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with  air  through 
the  aid  of  porous  substances,  but  especially  of  linen,  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  is 
slowly  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.     This  mode  of  com- 

liiigtii       ''^" ♦irely  from  that  which  is  observed  when  sul- 

1  * 
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phuretted  hydrogen  is  bamt  in  the  atmosphere  with  the  evo- 
lution of  light  and  heat.  In  this  latter  case  the  products  are 
water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  almost  always  a  deposit  of  sul- 
phur and  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  case  of  the  slow 
combustion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  effected  under  the 
preceding  conditions,  M.  Dumas  has  perceived  that  neither 
sulphurous  acid  nor  sulphur  have  been  produced,  but  that 
the  only  result  has  been  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  water  containing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  exposed  to  the  air,  a  slow  combustion  occurs  here 
also,  but  water  only  is  formed,  and  sulphur  precipitated.  The 
deposit  which  obtains  in  all  sulphurous  waters  is  a  well  known 
illustration  of  this.  In  many  places  he  has  had  occasion  to 
remark  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  had  resulted  from  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  produced  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
In  all  great  cities,  but  more  particularly  in  London,  it  has 
been  observed  that  large  masses  of  iron  exposed  to  the  air 
become  eroded;  and  this  change  has  been  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  gas  in  the  atmosphere.  This  gas  is 
supposed  to  result  from  the  combustion  of  coal;  though  it  is  a 
question  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  exhaled  from  the  numerous  sewers  does  not  con- 
tribute to  produce  the  effect. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  slowly  form  sulphuric  acid, 
and  wherever  there  are  substances  upon  which  this  may  act 
sulphates  result;  thus  according  to  M.  Vogel  and  others, 
whenever  alkaline  sulphates  are  brought  in  contact  with  or- 
ganic matter,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced;  and  when- 
ever humid  remains  of  plants  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  atmosphere,  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  sulphates  will  be  re-formed.  In  the  form  of  sul- 
phates then,  sulphur  may  travel  through  the  air  in  its  wa- 
tery constituent  to  lands  which  need  it  either  for  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetables  or  animals.  He  thought  the  part  played 
by  yellow  sulphur  in  the  production  of  all  the  azoted  portions  of 
plants  and  animals  was  not  unworthy  of  remark;  on  an  aver- 
age, the  100th  part  of  their  entire  weight  is  sulphur.   Thus  ten 
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of  dry  azoted  matter,  which  is  about  the  quantity 
in  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  contain  one  hundred  grammes  of 
sulphur.  To  extend  the  calculation^  two  millions  of  kilo- 
gFunmes  is  the  representative  number  of  the  amount  of  sul- 
pfanr  contained  in  the  population  of  France,  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  kii<^rammes  is  the  eijuivalent  of  the  sulphur  con- 
laiaed  in  all  the  animal  creation  of  France. 

I  'wrote  the  foregoing  some  days  ago,  immediately  after  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the   Academy.     Monday,  the    16th  of 
NoTemben  at   1  o'clock,  Dumas   delivered  the  introductory 
lecture  at  TEcole  de  Mt'dicine.     The  court  in   front  of  the 
doors  leading   to   the  lecture- room  commenced  filling  at  half 
post  9  o'clock  in  the  moniing.     The  day  was  cold,  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  about  32^,  and   the   students   who  had 
assembled  so   earlv  were   obliged   to   walk   about  brisklv  to 
keep  themselves  warm.     The  crowd   gradually   augmented, 
and  at  half  past  1 1  large  numbers  uf  medieval  and  other  stu- 
dents took   their   places   at  the  two  doors.     From  this  time 
until  a  few  minutes  before  1  o'clock  the  influx  was  rapid,  and 
the  multitude  began  to  evince  signs  of  impatience  and  ill  humor. 
As  the  clock  struck  one  the  doors  opened  simultaneouslv  and 
the  rush  was  tremendous.     I  was  in  the  front  rank,  and   had 
I  not   been  trained  to  such  races  before  I  miLrht  not  have  es- 
caped as  well  as  I  did.     As  it  was.  I  obtniuod  a   seat   upon 
the  second  row  of  benches,  in  a  position  troni  which  I  could 
see  nearly  the  whole  audience,  and  very  distincily   hear   the 
professor. 

As,  I  presume,  is  the  case  always  in  a  Paris  lecture-room 
where  seats  are  so  much  in  demjmd,  there  was  jamming, 
gqeezing,  bullying,  cursing,  and,  what  is  so  common  among 
French  students,  hlucki-dcirdihg  as  we  style  it.  Some  tried 
to  obtain  places  by  sitting  down  in  the  laps  of  others,  some 
by  jumping  in  while  others  had  risen  up  to  see  a  contest  go- 
ing on  in  some  other  part  of  the  room.  The  two  doorways 
were  full;  the  students  who  had  been  distanced  in  the  race 
up  stairs,  now  tried  by  pushing  from   without  to  precipitate 
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those  who  were  standing,  upon  the  backs  and  heads  of  their 
fortunate  companions  seated  below;  nor  were  they  entirely 
unsuccessful,  for  several  men  lost  their  balance  and  fell  for- 
ward, creating  such  confusion  that  the  lecturer  was  obliged 
to  make  more  than  one  long  pause  in  his  discourse.  Con- 
sidering that  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  students  were 
crowded  into  a  room  calculated  to  seat  about  five  hundred, 
there  was  a  most  commendable  degree  of  silence  and  order, 
which,  in  fact,  were  never  disturbed,  except  when  some  cor- 
pulent man  was  forced  to  cry  out  for  quarters,*or  some  light 
youngster  was  pushed  from  his  place,  and  tumbled  headlong 
upon  his  neighbors  below  him.  Amid  all  the  scuffle  not  a 
blow  was  struck;  one  man  was  kicked  at  the  close  of  the 
lecture,  and  the  quarrels  were  numerous,  but  they  ended,  as 
all  the  quarrels  that  I  have  witnessed  in  Paris  have,  in  the 
most  disgusting  scurrility. 

Dumas  and  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty  wore  the 
black  and  purple  robes.  The  eloquent  discourse  was  read, 
and  consisted  principally  of  a  eulogy  upon  Augustus  Berard, 
who  died  not  long  since  loved  and  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him — a  loss  to  science,  to  France,  and  the  world.  Dumas 
was  at  times  touchingly  eloquent,  and  more  than  once  was 
obliged  to  pause  from  emotion,  as  he  was  repeatedly  com- 
pelled to  do  by  the  plaudits  of  his  audience.  His  lecture  was 
more  than  an  hour  long;  it  has  been  published  in  the  Gazette 
des  Hopitaux.,  and  after  having  read  it  carefully  I  am  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  it  a  most  beautiful  discourse,  abounding 
in  noble  thoughts,  clothed  in  the  richest  drapery.  The  an- 
nual distribution  of  prizes  was  made  at  the  close  of  Dumas' 
lecture.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  they  were  awarded  came 
forward  and  received  them  at  the  hands  of  Orfila,  but  the 
sages  femmes^  although  their  names  were  announced,  were  not 
seen. 

Clamart  is  the  name  of  an  establishment  for  dissection, 
having  large,  well  aired  rooms  for  this  purpose,  besides  a 
theatre  for  lectures,  and  a  museum.    The  subjects  are  fur- 
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nished  by  the  hospitals.     The  museum  contains  comparative- 
ly but  a   small  number   of  either  anatomical  or  pathological 
preparations;  but  among  these  there  is  a  considerable  variety 
of  curvatures  of  the  spine,  which  are   highly  interesting  and 
instructive.     Among  the   preparations  of  the  bloodvessels  is 
one  of  irregular  distribution  of  the  arteries  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, which   may  be  regarded  as  not  only  unique,  but  im- 
portant in  its  connection  with  surgical   diseases   and   opera- 
tions; unfortunately   the   specimen  is  not  perfect,  in  as  much 
as  the    aorta   has  not   been   preserved.     One  large  arterial 
trunk  follows  the  course  of  the  posterior  iliac,   and   furnishes 
to  the  pelvis  the  usual  number  of  vessels  supplied  by  that  ar- 
tery.    The  same  great  vessel  then  emerges  from  the  sacro-sci- 
atic  notch  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  deep  or  pelvian  pudic 
arteiy;  afterwards  it  pursues  the  course  and  accompanies  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  nerve  until  they  both  enter  the   popliteal 
region,  when   its    future   connections   and   distributions   are 
normal.     You  will  observe  that  this  great  trunk   represents, 
first    the   internal   iliac,   and   afterwards   the   artery   of  the 
leg.     It  is   natural   to   inquire  in  what  manner  the  thigh  was 
supplied  with  blood.     On  examining  its   anterior   region,   an 
artery  of  the  thigh,  the  profunda,  is  seen,  but  its  connection 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  aorta,  from  which  evidently  it  had 
proceeded,  is  destroyed.     This  vessel,  the  profunda,  appears  to 
have  followed  the  direction  of  the  external  iliac  without  send- 
ing off  any  vessels  exce])t  the  circumflex  iliac  and  epigastric, 
until  it  had  gained  its  usual  situation  in    the    thigh,   when   it 
divides  in   the  customary  manner.     The  internal  circumflex 
is  much  smaller  than  common,  and,  as  always   occurs  under 
sach  circumstances,  the  obturator  is  proportionally  large. 


■ttM4 


Here  is   a   case   which  I  have  watched  at  La  Charite — it 
"was  gangrene  of  the  left  arm,  and  terminated   fatally.     The 
patient  was   a  man   30  or   35  years   old,  a  nailer  by  trade, 
constantly  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  never  exposed 
\tSLCi  with   animals   or   any  portion  of  them,  who  had 
lffi)cted  with  malignant  pustule   or  charbon.     The  dis-    ^ 
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ease  commenced  with  a  small  pustule  over  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle and  was  the  seat  of  considerable  anxiety,  accompanied 
by  severe  itching  wjiich  induced  the  patient  to  scratch  un- 
til he  broke  it  He  entered  the  hospital  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  disease;  the  pustule  presented  a  black  slough  of  one  cen- 
timeter in  diameter,  and  situated  in  the  point  firsl  attacked. 
Immediately  afterwards  it  increased  much  in  volume,  became 
indurated  and  surrounded  by  a  phlegmonous  circle.  On  the 
third  day  the  whole  limb  was  tumefied,  red,  hot,  and  pain- 
ful. The  swelling  increased  rapidly  the  two  following  days. 
Below  the  slough  the  limb  was  exceedingly  tense  and  oede- 
matous,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  hand,  and  presented 
in  different  places  livid  spots. 

The  slough  becoming  gangrenous  was  cauterized  with  but- 
ter of  antimony.  The  ensuing  day  the  gangrene  became 
more  defined,  and  the  wound  was  cauterized  with  the  hot 
iron  by  M.  Velpeau.  This,  however,  did  not  arrest  its  progress; 
by  this  time  it  had  extended  almost  as  low  as  the  elbow;  the 
gravity  of  the  symptoms  continued  unabated,  shivering  came  on, 
followed  by  fever  and  other  constitutional  symptoms,  with 
great  anxiety  in  the  precordial  "region,  and  diarrhoea.  The  limi- 
tation  of  the  gangrenous  eschar  which  now  seemed  to  have 
occurred,  induced  M.  Velpeau  to  amputate  the  limb  at  the 
shoulder  joint,  from  which  the  patient  appeared  to  suffer  no 
pain.  There  was  an  apparent  alleviation  of  the  symptoms 
the  first  day;  the  pulse  fell  from  140  to  120  beats  in  a 
minute;  but  the  day  following  difficulty  of  deglutition,  a 
sense  of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  cold, 
clammy  perspiration,  ensued,  and  soon  the  patient  sunk,  re- 
taining his  self-possession  to  the  last. 

The  amputated  limb  when  examined  showed  all  the  tissues 
involved  by  gangrene  down  to  the  bones.  On  inspection  of 
the  body  nothing  was  observed  except  slight  congestion  of 
pleura  costalis  of  the  left  side.  A  large  fibrinous  clot  of  un- 
usual consistence  occupied  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle; 
the  arteries  and  veins  were  unaffected.  The  existence  of  this 
coagulum  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  precor- 


vhich  ooosthuted  one  of  the  most  prominent 

it  features  of  the  case.     This  is  a  brief  report, 

aB  that  it  seems  to  me  was  presented  by  the  un- 

teresting  case.    I  may  mention  that  M.  Jo- 

i  SL  Louis,  has  lately  reported  a  case  of 

le   which   is  intimately  connected  with  the 

a&caon  just  noticed,  in   which   the  use  of  the 

was   fc^Iowed   by   recoverj-. — Frictions  of  the 

oc  lEMime  hare  been  recommended  in   inflammations 

bv  Dr.  Licherer  of  Heilbronn. 


Oi  ate  Dmsiom  of  the  Tendon  of  AchiUes, — Prof.  Strom- 
Ycr  3as  iarety  pcbiidied  the  i^>lIowing  propositions  relative  to 
c-c  this  teiid«?a.  which  I  £nd  in  the  Gazette   des 

of  rise  12rh  of  November: 

lie  T!ie  sepein^i'Q  «ho'j!»i  K«  pertormed  with  a  small 
laiK.  rw  buuie  oi  Trhjch  is  ^iigr^tiy  c:-rv*d  at  the  point 
aad  T*r7  sbirp:  the  ?:-i:cu:2net:»i:5  me-v.<i  *h.:<ii.l  be  employ- 
eiL  and  hut  one  iitcecjii^r  *T^r»  in  the  siir:- 

ftL  The  lendoc  ri.iia':  te  ir.rr.pietely  divide*!  or  -Jie  orie- 
ntiaa  Triii  ao^  be  «:;':^«5:.-:. 

3d.  When,  oie  ov-er  riuisc.e?- or  'Jie  ru2--jr  2r*:?ieT:rosis 
are  r^mxix^d  *innii:az.'»':u.*L y  -»-;:h  rie  ler.!:-:?:.  -iiev  .T-tis:  be 
di¥ice-i  ::eibre  T.e  se^at.r.  :f  v.e  .a:-^r  is  r/.a«ie. 

4!JL  -Vfosr  :re  Tiien-*.!:.  v.cncressioriS  -lt*  i::^iied  tio  •fae 
wQcnd  ::y  .iieana  :f  T.e  r^ir*  1  'aniiafce. 

5di-     Aniens  aii»ji'-s    .t  '^e  rcurm   '-.r  rlrh   lav  .:r  'iie  cce- 

adoc  ina  imornr  miin-j   :n   T.e   ir.ir-:  tr  :':»:rh  ^.-iv.   ihe 

irsv  ir^ssing  js  ren?.!:*"*?-    inii   j  :*.  La  fljicii-  15  15  rerienliy 

visf:.  uul:  "^ib   .it::e  t  jinfi   :s   .iea-e:i.    t-:?^    sr'Ci*ed   to 

B  exTeasicn:  '^is   15   ze-^r  :.:    ze   resor>i.':  -.-.  Tri-.ije  -Jie 

wound  fupcan:^*  or  127   iccsicenhie   itt^^ttt  \z  ^r^ztwmo^ 

sii  exists. 

6th.  Tae  iima  ^  lannr^'ifi  »n/i  sr-cerv  ::r-j*e/!ted  frsm 
euuiiJi<*saon.  bercre  die  root  ^  ZiBCjtxi  .n  'iie  Ttsuchme  for  ex- 
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7th.  Extension  is  performed  gradually  and  gently,  and  di- 
minished whenever  the  patient  complains  of  pain. 

8th.  In  order  to  avoid  excoriations,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mations, and  mortification  of  the  tissues,  the  dressings  should 
be  removed  whenever  the  patient  feels  any  severe  or  con- 
tinuous pain  in  the  points  under  pressure. 

9tji.  When  the  dressing  is  removed  the  limb  should  be 
covered  with  flannel. 

10th.  It  is  known  that  individuals  who  have  submitted  to 
the  operation  in  question  experience  a  sensation  of  cold  and 
numbness,  which  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  heel,  and  in 
some  instances  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  foot; 
this  sensation  diminishes  gradually,  and  disappears  ordinarily 
on  the  sixth  or  eighth  day. 

11th.  The  first  or  second  day  of  the  operation,  although 
the  individual  may  not  have  been  subject  to  iPweating  of  the 
feet,  the  foot  which  has  been  operated  upon  gives  off*  a  vis- 
cous exudation  of  a  disagreeable  odor. 

12th.  In  placing  the  foot  in  the  machine  for  extension  it 
must  form  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  and 
be  kept  in  this  position  for  eight  days.  After  this  period  the 
foot  must  be  wrapped  with  a  circular  bandage,  and  the  pa- 
tient must  be  allowed  to  make  no  attempts  to  walk  before 
the  fourth  week;  without  this  precaution  the  member  will 
become  swollen,  the  cicatrix  will  be  irritated,  and  perhaps 
even  the  newly  formed  tissues  destroyed. 

13th.  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  exact  duration  of  the 
cure;  this  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  degree 
of  the  deformity,  and  the  extensibility  of  the  articular  lig- 
aments. 

Dr.  Moij'Sisovics,  first  surgeon  to  the  imperial  hospital  at 
Vienna,  has  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Paris, 
a  work  entitled  "An  account  of  a  sure  and  speedy  method 
of  .treating  Syphilis,  by  the  preparations  of  Iodine."  The 
author  wishes  the  Academy,  through  a  committee,  to  investi- 
gate what  he  has  announced,  and  make  a  report  on  his  work. 
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M.  Fantonetti,  an  Italian  physician,  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism^  administers,  instead  of  the  large 
doses  of  quinine  used  in  some  of  the  French  hospitals,  only 
two  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  every  two  hours,  asso- 
ciated with  the  same  quantity  of  crystalized  tartaric  acid. 

M.  Gazzi,  also  an  Italian  physician,  speaks  in  terms  of 
praise  of  the  efficacy  of  the  black  hellebore  in  melancholy 
and  mania — the  treatment  of  the  ancients. 

Valerianate  of  zinc  has  been  highly  recommended  as  an 
ardi-neuralgic^  by  M.  Namias,  who  has  witnessed  its  good 
effects  in  a  number  of  cases. 

M.  Filacchione,  in  one  of  the  late  Italian  journals,  speaks 
of  the  nature  and  the  treatment  of  the  visceral  alterations  in 
autumnal  fever.  The  visceral  changes  most  commonly  ob- 
served are  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  and  are  depen- 
dent, in  the  opinion  of  M.  F.,  upon  a  lesion  of  the  gangli- 
onic plexus,  which  presides  over  the  vitality  of  these  organs. 
If  there  is  merely  a  hyperemia  of  the  liver,  &c.,  he  administers 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  associated  with  rhubarb,  extract  of 
gentian,  and  other  bitters.  If  it  should  have  gone  on,  how- 
ever, to  a  hypertrophy,  he  has  recourse  to  the  muriate  of 
lime,  to  calomel,  with  extract  of  aconite  and  taraxacum; 
covers  the  region  over  the  affected  organ  with  cataplasms  of 
mallows  flowers  and  hemlock,  and  gives  as  a  drink  decoction 
of  the  same  flowers,  with  acetate  of  potash,  and  the  syrup  of 
chicoree  and  taraxacum.  This  treatment  has  always  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  relapses.  In  cases  where  the  consecu- 
tive alterations  persist  a  long  time,  and  are  associated  with 
serous  collections  in  the  abdomen,  he  uses  mercurial  frictions 
upon  the  abdomen;  internally  syrup  of  squills,  united  to  col- 
chicum  and  calomel,  and  enjoins  the  milk  diet. 

M.  Cattell  proposes  to  obviate  the  irritation  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  and  the  nephritic  symptoms,  which  frequently  fol- 
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low  the  administration  of  copaiba  and  cubebs  in  the  usual 
mode,  by  giving  them  in  the  ^hape  of  an  injection. 

M,  Jobert,  at  VHopital  St.  Louis^  in  one  of  his  clinics, 
spoke  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  erysipelas.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  cause  of  erysipelas  exists  in  a  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  alike  independent 
of  the  gastric  conditions  and  traumatic  lesions,  though  the 
former  may  render  its  progress  more  rapid,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  facilitating  its  development,  though  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing the  disease. 

If  it  is  asked  why  then  does  erysipelas  show  itself  in  pa- 
tients who  are  suffering  from  wounds,  first  upon  the  injured 
parts?  The  question  is  easily  answered.  Why,  in  a  num- 
ber of  persons  exposed  alike  to  the  same  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, is  one  affected  with  pneumonitis,  another  with  pleu- 
ritis,  and  the  third  with  arthritis?  We  account  for  these  differen- 
ces by  admitting. a  special  disposition  of  the  organs,  a  sus- 
ceptibility more  or  less  great,  which  renders  them  more  or 
less  liable  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  same  cause.  This  sus- 
ceptibility may  be  either  the  result  of  a  pleculiar  physiologi- 
cal disposition  or  tendency,  or  of  a  pre-existing  pathological 
condition. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  person  who  has  suffered  often 
from  bronchitis,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  &c.,  is  constant- 
ly exposed  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  diseases  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  slightest  causes.  The  same  thing  in  reality 
occurs  when  erysipelas  supervenes  in  a  patient  who,  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  presents  a  solution  of  continuity;  if  in 
such  cases  the  eruption  shows  a  preference  for  the  borders 
of  the  wound,  it  is  because  at  those  points  the  skin  has  been 
the  seat  of  an  inflammation  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  may 
have  disappeared,  has  nevertheless  augmented  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  part,  and  by  that  means  has  rendered  it  more 
liable  than  any  other  portion  of  the  body  to  take  on  erysipe- 
las. There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  erysipelas  often  ex- 
ists and  produces  certain  constitutional  modifications  before 
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it  offers  anything  to  the  eye  of  the  surgeon;  and  it  is  a  mis- 
taken idea,  that  wounds  are  the  occasional  cause  of  the  af- 
fection. 

Erysipelas  has  often  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  the  wards 
of  M.  J.,  and  supervened  indiscriminately  upon  patients  who 
presented  wounds  and  those  who  presented  none;  so  fre- 
quently, indeed,  has  such  been  the  case,  that  he  considers 
himself  authorised  to  regard  the  atmospheric  constitution  as 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disease.  Among  all  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  urged  against  this  theory,  none  will  de- 
stroy the  important  and  remarkable  fact,  that  erysipelas  and 
hospital  gangrene  are  two  complications  more  frequent  in 
the  wards  of  M.  Jobert  than  in  any  other  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  that  his  ward,  (that  of  the  men),  is  more  unwhole- 
some, more  poorly  aired,  in  a  word,  that  the  patients  in  it  are 
placed  in  the  worst  atmospherical  conditions. 

Epidemic  erysipelas  has  prevailed  in  other  epochs  than 
our  own.  It  was  remarked  by  Tozzi  to  prevail  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1770,  at  Naples.  In  1773  Wm.  Brom- 
field  made  mention  of  an  epidemic  erysipelas,  which  contin  - 
ued  two  years.  M.  Velpeau  published  in  the  Gazette  de» 
H6pitaux,  in  1831,  some  observations  on  epidemic  erysipelas. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  eruption,  whatever 
may  be  its  form,  the  treatment  employed  by  M.  Jobert  is  al- 
ways the  same,  consisting  of  ah  ointment  of  nitrate  of  silver^ 
which,  though  it  may  vary  in  strength,  acts  always  in  the 
same  way;  M.  Jobert  esteeming  it  a  powerful  antiphlogistic. 
He  uses  three  species  of  ointment,  differing  in  strength  as 
one,  two,  three;  the  first  contains  thirty  grammes  of  simple 
cerate,  and  four  gramnies  of  nitrate  of  silver;  the  second 
eight  grammes;  the  third  twelve  grammes. 

To  the  two  forms  of  hospital  gangrene,  1st,  the  ulcerous 
described  by  Delpech;  2d,  the  pulpy  form,  described  by  Dus- 
saussay,  for  which,  however,  M.  Jobert  substitutes  the  albu- 
minous form,  since  he  considers  that  the  term  conveys  a 
much  more  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  this 
surgeon  adds  a  third — the  form  ramollissement    This,  which 
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is  not  described  in  the  books,  is  chaxacterized  by  patches, 
varying  in  extent,  gray,  soft,  sprinkled  or  studded  with  small 
*  black  points,  which  appear  to  be  formed  by  small  ecchymo- 
ses.  The  granulations  completely  destroyed,  they  are  them- 
selves the  seat  of  mortification,  whilst,  in  the  preceding  form, 
you  are  able  by  a  brush  with  the  greatest  facility  to  remove 
the  fibrin  which  exposes  to  view  the  red  granules  more  or 
less  altered  in  organization,  and  that  bleed  when  exposed. 

The  cause  which  seems  to  have  most  influence  in  develop- 
ing hospital  gangrene  is  the  atmospheric  constitution.  Of  the 
three  varieties  the  second,  or  albuminous,  is  incontestably 
the  most  frequent. 

The  treatment  used  by  M.  Jobert  is  to  dress  the  wound 
with  camphorated  spirits  or  lemon  juice;  if  the  disease  con- 
tinues, the  parts  covered  with  the  albuminous  matter  are  cau- 
terized with  the  nitrate  of  mercury.  Should  the  malady 
pass  its  first  stages,  M.  Jobert  resorts  to  cauterization  with 
the  red-hot  iron. 

M.  Labus,  an  Italian,  having  established  the  diagnosis  of 
Bright's  disease,  in  a  woman  aged  32  years,  gave  as  a  drink 
a  mixture  of  four  grammes  of  medicinal  nitric  acid,  in  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  water,  with  simple  syrup  and 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  each  fifteen  grammes.  This  drink 
was  first  administered  on  the  16th  October,  it  was  discontin- 
ued on  the  26th  January,  1846,  when  the  urine  was  normal, 
her  nutrition  excellent,  and  the  embonpoint  restored. 

M.  Scotti,  another  Italian,  having  remarked  that  in  some 
cases  of  scrofula  which  he  had  treated  with  the  preparations 
of  the  juglans  regia  a  habitual  constipation  resulted,  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  finding  this  agent  a  remedy  against  diar- 
rhoea. It  is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  except  when 
the  disease  is  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms.  M. 
^  Scotti  prefers  the  extract  obtained  from  the  hull  of  the  wal- 
nut, and  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree.  He  dissolves  eight  or 
twelve  grammes  of  this,  which  he  has  obtained  by  decoction 
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and  evaporation,  in  a  kilogramme  of  mineral  lemonade,  and 
administers  a  third  or  a  half  glass  full  of  this  drink  four  times 
a  day. 

One  of  the  medical  societies  of  Paris  excludes  from  be- 
coming its  members  all  those  who,  in  any  way,  counten- 
ance charlatans. 

I  do  not  attend  with  any  regularity  the  meetings  held  on 
every  Monday,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  because  if  I 
would  procure  a  seat  I  must  stand  by  the  door  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  it  is  open,  and  that  is  more  time  than  I  can 
spare,  and  requires  more  patience  than  I  can  muster.  The 
meetings  are  not  generally  of  especial  interest,  more  particu- 
larly after  one  has  attended  one  or  two  and  seen  the  princi- 
pal men,  as  I  have  done. 

M.  Roux,  at  Hotel  Dieu^  is  an  old,  short,  thick,  and  not 
intelligent  looking  man,  who  speaks  with  great  rapidity  and 
little  distinctness,  though  his  clinical  lectures  are  replete  with 
good  sound  principles,  so  far  as  I,  who  understand  the  French 
so  poorly  unless  when  it  is  spoken  slowly,  can  judge. 

A  week  ago  he  ligatured  the  femoral  artery  of  the  right 
side  for  an  aneurismal  tumor  situated  at  the  superior  extremi- 
ty of  the  tibia,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  spongy  tissue  which -con- 
stitutes the  tuberosities  of  this  bone.  Before  performing  the 
operation  he  spoke  at  length  of  aneurisms  occurring  in  both 
the  soft  parts  and  in  the  bones,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
disease  in  question.  But  to  give  you  a  regular  outline  of  his 
valuable  lecture. 

Diseases  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  great  class  of  Angiec- 
tasis^  tumors  formed  by  the  blood,  and  resulting  from  a  dila- 
tation of  the  vessels.  The  angiectases  form  two  distinct 
categories;  those  which  appertain  to  the  large  vessels,  and 
affect  most  frequently  one  vessel  alone;  and  second,  those 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  capillaries,  and  result  from  an 
eolargemenf  of  these  vessels,  and  a  change  of  their  nature 
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and  consistence  of  the  parts  which  surround  them.  The 
name  of  tumeurs  fongueuse  sanguines^  which  the  French 
render  fungus  hematodes^  may  be  translated  erectile  tumors, 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  certain  tumors  formed  by  the  acci- 
dental development  of  a  spongy  or  alveolar  tissue  containing 
a  luive  quantity  of  blood,  and  appearing  to  result  from  an  in- 
extricable interlacing  of  dilated  and  altered  capillary  ves- 
sels, &c.,  &c.  Along  through  the  discourse  M.  Roux  called 
this  a  tumeur  sanguin^  or  bloody  tumor.  He  made  another 
division  by  which  those  iumoTs{tumeurs  sanguines)yfeTe  classed 
— those  which  occur  in  the  soft  parts,  and  those  which  are 
seen  in  the  skeleton.  The  difference  between  them  is  very 
great,  both  in  the  causes  of  their  production,  their  seat, 
&c.,  &c. 

For  the  fungous  tumors  of  the  bones  there  are  three  meth- 
ods of  treatment;  1st,  the  ligature  of  the  principal  artery  of 
the  member;  2d,  amputation  of  the  member  itself ;  3d,  in  rare 
cases,  the  removal  of  the  portion  of  the  bone  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  In  Roux's  long  practice,  with  an  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years  in  hospitals,  he  has  only  observed  this 
form  of  the  affection  (fungous  tumors  of  the  bones)  three  or 
four  times.  It  is  a  disease  which  may  be  developed  in  any 
bone  of  the  skeleton,  provided  it  possesses  a  spongy  tissue,  but 
it  is  much  more  common  in  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and 
in  those  of  the  inferior  rather  than  of  the  superior.  It  is  en- 
countered almost  entirely  at  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
bones,  which  it  is  well  known  are  the  portions  most  abund- 
antly supplied  with  spongy  tissue,  and  the  tibia  is  both  by  its 
structure,  organization,  nature,  and  disposition  of  the  tissue, 
&c.,  especially  exposed.  It  is  produced  by  accidental  causes, 
as  external  violence,  contusions,  violent  distension,  or  in  some 
cases  by  a  mere  strain  of  the  articulation.  In  the  present 
case  it  supervened  upon  an  attempt  to  relieve  a  carriage,  in 
which  the  man  brought  his  right  knee  into  violent  and  prolonged 
action,  after  which  he  felt  in  the  member  a  sense  of  disten- 
sion as  from  a  strain.  When  a  blow  or  a  fall  has  provoked  its 
development,  a  longer  or  shorter  period  may  intervene  be- 
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tween  the  accident  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  In 
cases  where  it  follows  another  series  of  causes,  as,  in  lifting 
we^ts,  or  straining  the  knee  in  any  other  way,  the  patient 
feels  generally  a  cracking  in  the  articulation,  a  distension, 
which  as  you  have  seen  in  this  case,  may  occur  suddenly. 

The  disease  is  noticed  more  frequently  among  young  sub- 
jocts  than  among  adults.  The  appearances  presented  by  the 
afiected  limb  now  before  us,  are,  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  tibia  is  larger  than  that  of  the  opposite  limb;  the  leg  has 
lost  somewhat  its  natural  form.  The  external  lamellas  of  the 
bone  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  the  destruction  having 
commenced  from  within  and  come  outwards,  and  through  this 
pathological  opening  a  portion  of  the  alveolar,  spongy,  fun- 
gous tissue,  which  results  from  the  fungous  transformation  of 
the  bone,  protrudes,  forming  a  hernia — elevates  the  skin,  and 
forms  a  more  defined  tumor.  Placing  your  hand  upon  the 
surface  of  the  tumor,  you  are  able  distinctly  to  feel  pulsations 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  heart,  and  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  that  you  distinguish  when  you  have  an  aneu- 
lismal  tumor,  except  that  you  feel  neither  the  force  nor  the 
extent  of  the  pulsations  which  you  do  in  pure  aneurismal  tu- 
mors. You  feel  the  beats  in  only  a  small  portion  of  the  fun- 
gous tissue,  and  these  are  not  very  strong.  The  cause  of 
these  pulsations  is  well  known. 

At  Hotel  ZWstt,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Louis,  a  woman  pre- 
sented herself  laboring  under  erysipelas  of  the  face.  She 
was  treated  for  this  affection  until  all  external  evidences  of 
the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  She  however  con- 
tinued extremely  feeble,  soon  began  to  grow  worse,  and  la- 
boring under  the  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation, 
she  died.  The  autopsy  revealed  a  lively  red  appearance  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  a  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  partial  softening  of  this  membrane  in 
some  portions  of  the  stomach.  The  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  were 
healthy. 
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Dr.  Boudet  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  efficacy  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  articular  rheumatism.  \ 
He  has  seen  a  violent  case  of  lumbago  relieved  in  one  hour 
under  the  influence  of  frictions  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  . 
disappear'  completely  the  third  day.  -  RheumatismiRc  inflam- 
mation of  .the  thigh  has  been  not  less  successfully  treated  iDf 
the  same  way;  and  M.  Boudet  proposes  now  to  try  ii  im in- 
flammatory rheumatism  of  the  articulations. 

The  administration  of  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  furun- 
cles has  been  suggested  and  praised  by  Dr.  Schweich,  of 
Neurried.  This  physician  prescribes  four  drops  of  Fowler's 
solution,  morning  and  evening,  until  the  patient  has  taken 
three  grammes;  five  drops  are  now  administered  until  other 
three  grammes  are  consumed,  when  the  dose  is  augmented 
to  six  drops,  and  persevered  in  until  three  more  grammes 
are  taken,  which  always  succeeds  in  curing  the  disease.  Du- 
ring this  medication  it  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  ordina- 
ry diet  of  the  patient.  In  the  first  week  of  the  treatment  it 
is  not  rare  to  see  new  furuncles  appear,  which  however  re- 
main in  their  rudimentary  state,  and  finally  disappear.  Re- 
lapses, after  the  use  of  this  medicine,  are  extremely  rare. 

Among  the  thirty  or  forty  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which 
have  been  treated  during  the  last  four  months  at  La  CharitS 
by  M.  Briquet,  only  three  have  died.  The  treatment  which 
he  pursues  is  briefly  this — an  emetic  of  one  or  two  grains  of 
tartarized  antimony;  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  bottle 
of  Seidlitz  water,  or  a  purgative  injection.  The  second  day 
a  bottle  of  Seidlitz  water,  taken  by  half  glasses  during  the 
day,  in  the  guise  of  the  ptisan.  If  this  does  not  act  suffi- 
ciently upon  the  bowels,  you  assist  the  laxative  taken  by 
the  mouth,  by  a  purgative  injection.  It  is  rare  that  purga- 
tives have  to  be  persisted  in  for  any  length  of  time;  more 
generally  in  a  very  few  days  the  febrile  phenomena  disappear^ 
the  pulse  falls,  &c.,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  patient  is 
able  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  broth..    In  typhoid  fever 
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thus  treated  you  will  remark  in  particular,  that  the  convales- 
cence is  very  rapid,  and  that  it  is  rarely  retarded  by  relapses; 
if,  however,  any  should  occur  they  easily  yield  to  a. bottle  of 
Seidlitz  water;  finally,  a  very  few  days  after  the  ameliora- 
^.  tioa  has'^iegun,  the  alimentation  may  be  composed  of  meat 
•v^oiip,  or  of  meat  itself. 

M.  Guirard,  at  Hotel  Dieu^  has  prescribed  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine in  rheumatism,  with  very  great  success. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  may  as  well  close  this  rambling  letter.  It 
will  be  remarked,  I  trust,  that  my  endeavor  has  been  to  com- 
municate as  much  matter  in  as  little  space  as  possible,  without 
much  respect  to  style.  If  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have 
the  patience  to  follow  me  through  these  desultory  communi- 
cations, I  think  I  am  safe  in  promising  that  my  stay  in  Paris 
will  enable  me  to  add,  each  month,  to  their  interest. 

Paris,  November  30th,  1846. 


Art.  II. — A  Case  of  Compound  Fracture  of  the  SkuU;  witk  depression 
of  hoik  taUeSf  and  laceration  of  the  Membranes  and  Substance  of  the 
Brain*    By  T.  B.  Green  let,  M*D.,  of  Westpoint,  Kentucky. 

On  the  25th  August  last,  Mr.  G.,  a  young  man,  aged  about 
21  years,  of  stout  make  and  robust  habit,  received  a  severe 
injury  of  the  cranium,  from  a  blow  with  an  angular-shaped 
stone.  He  was  deprived  of  his  senses  from  the  time  the  in- 
jury was  inflicted.  This  occurred  in  the  morning  directly 
after  an  early  breakfast.  I  was  sent  for  immediately,  but 
was  not  able  to  reach  him  before  about  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. When  I  arrived  I  found  him  lying  on  the  bed,  which 
was  very  bloody,  and  the  wound  still  bleeding. 

I  examined  the  wound  with  a  probe  and  found   the  skull 
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fractured  in  the  region  of  the  parietal  eminence;  and  both 
tables  depressed  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch.  The  scalp  was  cut  with  angles  of  the  stone  so 
as  to  form  three  flaps — the  depressed  portions  of  bone  being 
under  one  of  these.  In  order  to  remove  the  depressed 
pieces  of  bone  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  wound,  which  was  done  with  a  scalpel. 

After  washing  off  the  blood  and  taking  out  wads  of  hair, 
&c.,  from  the  wound,  I  proceeded  to  remove  the  depressed 
pieces  of  bone.  In  the  first  place  I  introduced  the  blunt 
forceps  belonging  to  a  pocket  case,  but  found  that  I  could 
not  insinuate  the  blades  between  the  fractured  pieces,  owing 
to  their  being  carried  so  evenly  before  the  fulminating  body. 

The  wound  being  full  of  blood  and  still  continuing  to 
bleed,  compelled  me  to  operate  in  the  dark,  or  altogether  by 
feeling.  After  failing  to  seize  the  fractured  portions  with  the 
blunt  forceps  I  was  fearful  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
removing  them.  I  however  introduced  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps  also  belonging  to  my  pocket  case,  and  was  able  with 
these  owing  to  their  sharp  points,  to  insinuate  the  point  of 
the  blade  between  two  pieces  of  bone,  and  force  a  small 
piece  out.  This  made  room  for  the  introduction  of  the  blunt 
forceps,  before  alluded  to,  with  which  1  soon  removed  all 
the  remaining  pieces — seven  or  eight  in  number.  After 
washing  the  blood  out  of  the  wound  as  well  as  I  could,  I 
found  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  brain  itself, 
considerably  lacerated.  1  cut  off  the  contused  and  lacerated 
portions  of  membranes  and  took  out  several  pieces  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  amounting  in  quantity  to  about  three 
drachms. 

I  now  brought  the  flaps  of  the  wound  together  and  closed 
it  with  the  twisted  suture.  The  hair  was  then  removed  from 
his  head,  and  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  applied;  venesec- 
tion at  the  arm  until  the  system  became  relaxed;  and  a  pur» 
gative  dose  of  medicine  administered. 

The  removal  of  the  depressed  portions  of  bone,   together 
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with  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  arm,  thereby  relieving  to 
some  extent  compression  of  the  brain,  appeared  to  bring  him 
to  a  partial  consciousness  of  his  situation. 

It  was  about  5  o'clock  when  I  got  his  head  dressed  and 
bled  him.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  labored  under  severe 
compression  of  the  brain  firom  early  in  the  morning  till  late 
in  the  afternoon,  includmg  some  nine  hours. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  case  I  deemed  it  necessary 
that  a  physician  should  be  with  him  during  the  night;  and,  it 
being  impossible  for  me  to  remain,  I  sent  for  Drs.  Geoghegan 
and  Withers,  practitioners  of  this  place,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  one  of  these  gentlemen  to  remain  witli  him.  Dr. 
Geoghegan  consented  to  stay  with  him  all  night. 

August  26th.  I  saw  the  patient  to-day  about  10  o'clock; 
his  condition  about  the  same  as  when  I  left  last  evening. 
Had  an  action  on  his  bowels  during  the  night  from  the  effects 
of  the  medicine.  Dr.  G.  informed  me  that  the  symptoms 
continued  pretty  much  the  same  they  were  when  I  left — 
Pulse  strong  and  full,  but  not  frequent;  tongue  slightly  furred; 
pupils  nearly  natural;  action  of  the  kidneys  healthy;  feet  a 
little  inclined  to  get  cold;  slight  tumefaction  at  the  wound; 
insensible  to  objects  around  him.  Abstracted  about  sixteen 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm;  repeated  cathartic  medicine; 
continued  application  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water  to 
his  head;  ordered  room  to  be  kept  quiet  and  darkened;  and 
warm  rocks,  &c.,  to  his  feet  in  case  they  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  get  cold. 

27th.  Saw  the  patient  about  12  o'clock.  No  material 
change  in  his  condition  since  yesterday.  Secretions  all  ap- 
pear to  be  going  on  properly.  Repeated  venesection  and 
cathartic  medicine.  Other  treatment  continued.  Action  of 
the  medicine  aided  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  when  neces- 
sary. 

28th.  Saw  the  patient  again  to-day  about  12  o'clock; 
condition  pretty  much  the  same  as  on  yesterday.  Same 
treatment  continued. 
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29th.  Visited  him  to-day  about  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Pound  him  much  worse.  Convulsions  made  their  ap- 
pearance last  night,  and  continued  to  increase  in  severity 
and  frequency,  being  very  slight  at  first.  While  I  was  there 
he  had  a  very  severe  spasm,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  I 
attributed  the  cpnvulsions  to  compression  of  the  brain  pro- 
duced by  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  wound — which  had 
so  nearly  closed  up  by  the  healing  process  as  to  obstruct  the 
exit  of  any  matter  that  might  form  within.  Acting  on  this 
supposition  I  made  an  incisibn  at  the  site  of  the  original  in- 
jury with  an  abscess  lancet,  and  had  a  poultice  of  slippery 
elm  applied.  The  other  treatment  pretty  much  the  same  as 
heretofore. 

30th.  Saw  the  patient  again  to-day  about  12  o'clock, 
and  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  the  convulsions  had  en- 
th*ely  abated;  and  there  appeared  to  be  some  little  improve- 
ment in  his  general  condition. 

The  family  informed  me  that  the  spasms  became  lighter 
and  less  frequent  from  the  time  the  incision  was  made  the 
evening  before. 

The  place  on  his  head  was  mattering  very  well,  having 
quite  a  healthy  appearance.  I  was  informed  by  his  attend- 
ants V  that  a  great  deal  of  matter  was  discharged  from  the 
wound  during  the  night.  The  principal  treatment  now  con- 
sisted in  keeping  his  bowels  open,  and  avoiding  all  exciting 
causes. 

Cold  applications  continued  to  his  head,  and  warm  ones  to 
his  feet  when  necessary. 

His  diet  has  been  very  light  up  to  this  time,  in  fact  scarce- 
ly any  thing. 

31st  To-day  the  patient  appears  to  be  still  improving. 
Is  nearly  rational:  asks  for  water,  &c.,  whenever  he  wants 
it.  Can  distinguish  individuals;  comprehend  and  answer 
questions.  Has  some  appetite.  Same  tratment  continued. 
Venesection  omitted  from  yesterday. 

Sept.  1st     Still  improving.     Everything  appears  to  be 
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favorable,  and  would  go  to  indicate  a  speedy  recovery.  The 
wound  presents  a  healthy  aspect,  and  contuiues  to  discharge 
some  pus  of  a  laudable  character.  Continue  poultices  of 
slippery  elm  to  the  part,  frequently  renewed. 

3d.'  To-day  I  found  the  patient  still  improving.  He  ap* 
pears  to  be  perfectly  rational — conversing  rationally  on  any 
topic;  die  only  deficiency  being  a  slight  stoppage  or  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech.  This  he  says  is  because  he  forgets 
occasionally  what  word  he  should  use.  He  is  able  to  go 
about  the  house,  and  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  is 
pleasant 

6th.  To-day  I  visited  my  patient  for  the  purpose  of  leav- 
ing directions  for  his  general  management,  and  to  dismiss  him. 
He  is  now  in  a  manner  well^  with  the  exception  that  the 
wound  continues  to  discharge  a  small  amount  of  matter, 
though  of  quite  a  healthy  character. 

I  saw  him  at  this  place  in  October,  perfectly  well  in  eve- 
ry respect.  The  wound  has  healed  up;  and  the  stoppage  of 
speech  before  alluded  to,  which  he  labored  under  a  short 
time,  has  entirely  disappeared.  He  is  now  very  stout  and 
robust,  being  much  more  fleshy  than  he  was  previous  to  re- 
ceiving the  injury. 

The  recovery  of  this  case  may  be  said  to  be  an  extraordina- 
ry one.  When  1  first  saw  him,  considering  how  long  it  was 
after  the  injury  was  inflicted  before  he  received  any  surgical  or 
medical  aid,  the  excssive  heat  of  the  season,  together  with 
the  dreadful  character  of  the  injury,  I  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced his  recovery  impossible.  In  this  opinion  I  was  cor- 
roborated by  that  of  Drs,  Geoghegan  and  Withers,  both  of 
whom  saw  him  the  day  the  misfortune  happened,  and  the 
former  frequently  during  his  recovery.  This  opinion  was 
also  entertained  by  every  individual  who  saw  him.  In  fact, 
I  had  but  little  hope  of  his  recovery  for  a  week  after  he  re- 
ceived the  injury. 

There  are  not  many  cases  on  record,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  where  recovery  took  place  after  the  loss  of  a 
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portion  of  the  brain,  although  imeh  a  fcnrtunate .  result  does 
occasionally  happen. 

In  the  case  of  this  young  man  I  could  not  help  but  ob- 
serve and  admire  the  medicative  force  of  nature;  and  ac- 
cordingly have  set  her  down  as  an  able  and  mighty  phy- 
sician. 

December,  1846. 


Art.  III. — Notes  on  Epidemic  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles.    By  Sila9 
Ames,  M.D.,  of  MoDtgomery,  Ala. 

These  diseases  prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  in  Montgom- 
ery and  its  vicinity,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1 844.  In  their  progress  they  presented  some  remarkable 
anomalies,  which  I  propose  to  describe  by  some  extracts 
from  my  note-book.  The  notes  will  be  found  to  have  but 
little  practical  value,  but  the  facts  recorded  are  interesting 
as  opposing  a  theory  of  the  simplicity  of  the  diseases,  which 
was  advocated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  which,  having  been  as- 
sumed  by  Hahnemann  as  the  basis  of  his  therapeutics,  his 
followers,  many  of  them  at  least,  believe  to  be  necessary  to 
the  integrity  of  his  system.  The  reader  will  observe  that 
the  observations  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  peculiarities 
of  these  epidemics,  though  chiefly  confined  to  them. 

The  scarlet  fever  made  its  appearance  in  January.  The 
first  case  that  I  saw  occurred  on  the  26th  of  that  month;  be- 
sides the  symptoms  common  to  the  disease,  this  case  was  at- 
tended with  acute  bronchitis.  Alter  this  time  it  spread 
very  slowly  until  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  it  declined 
rapidly,  and  disappeared  finally  in  May,  being  most  prevalent 
about  the  first  of  April. 

The  measles  began  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  were 
most  prevalent  in  April,  and  declined  in  the  latter  part  of 
May. 
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Each  disease  wore  the  livery  of  the  other  in  a  more  mark- 
ed manner  than  usual,  but  each  maintained  its  distinctive 
features  so  far  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  in  any  well  mark- 
ed case,  even  when  the  two  seemed  blended,  in  determining 
which  predominated.  There  were  two  cases  in  which  this 
difficulty  occurred,  but  the  symptoms  in  both  were  very  mild 
and  the  rash  imperfectly  developed.  Before  the  measles  ap- 
peared, cough  was  a  frequent  symptom  of  scarlet  fever,  but 
-afterwards  became  much  more  common;  and  catarrhal  symp- 
toms frequently  preceded  the  eruption  in  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  measles  was  generally  attended  with  more 
decided  ang'nose  symptoms  than  comtaon,  and  occasionally 
they  were  of  very  great  severity.  In  two  instances  the  an- 
gina of  measles  terminated  in  acute  laryngitis,  and  in  one 
other  in  croup.  So  great  indeed  was  the  resemblance  which 
the  symptoms  of  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  one  bore  to  those 
of  the  other,  that  I  had  occasionally  to  alter  the  name  on  my 
register  after  the  eruption  appeared. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  two  diseases  there  pre- 
vailed also  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  diarrhoea  and 
bronchitis,  to  such  an  extent  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  number,  and  the  time  of  the  year,  either  might  deserve  to 
-rank  as  an  epidemic.  I  did  not  observe,  however,  that  the 
fevers  differed  from  our  summer  endemic  fevers  either  in 
their  symptoms,  or  in  the  effect  of  the  usual  treatment;  nor 
did  I  observe  that  any  other  disease  prevailing  at  the  same 
.time  partook  of  the  characters  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles; 
but  the  latter  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  cause  of  the  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fevers.  The  whooping  cough,  which 
also  prevailed  to  some  extent,  was  conjoined  in  several  in- 
•fitances,  in  the  same  person,  with  scarlet  fever  and  measles, 
but  could  not  be  said  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  either, 
though  the  former  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  conjunc- 
tion, and  its  danger  greatly  aggravated.  The  whooping 
cough  did  not  disappear  with  the  other  diseases,  but  lingered 
on,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  existence,  until  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  when  it  spread  more  generally.    There 
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were  also  sporadic  cases  of  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  and  dys- 
entery. 

The  weather  which  preceded  this  unusual  assemblage  of 
diseases  deserves  some  notice.  Although  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell  was  not  much  greater  than  common,  the  fall  and 
winter  were  remarkable  for  the  number  of  cloudy  and  wet 
days;  so  much  so  that  the  roads  got  into  a  worse  condition 
than  had  been  known  before,  and  the  untrodden  land  became 
miry  and  unsafe.  This  kind  of  weather  continued  from  ear- 
ly in  November  until  about  the  tenth  of  February,  when  it 
was  suddenly  displaced  by  the  opening  of  spring,  early  as 
was  the  season,  in  more  than  its  usual  mildness.  Nearly  six 
weeks  of  uninterrupted  dry  and  warm  weather  succeeded. 

Scarlatina.  Varieties.  Generally  anginose. — I  saw  but 
few  cases  of  the  malignant,  and  but  one  of  the  simple  form. 

Eruptive  f$vers. — This  was  generally  remittent,  but  often 
continued,  in  a  few  cases  intermittent,  and  in  a  few  others 
congestive.  The  forming  stage  was  always  short,  and  some- 
times there  were  no  premonitory  symptoms. 
.  Case  I. — G.,  two  years  old,  was  attacked  on  the  12th  of 
February.  He  was  taken  suddenly,  while  in  apparent  good 
health,  with  a  slight  chill,  followed  by  moderate  fever,  hoarse- 
ness, and  sore  throat.  On  the  14th,  he  had  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  scarlet  fever,  with  cough,  except  that  the  type  of 
the  fever  was  that  of  a  regular  quotidian  intermittent.  The 
exacerbation  began  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
declined  Irom  twelve  at  night  until  morning,  when  the  inter- 
mission was  complete.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease 
the  fever  assumed  a  continued  form,  and  the  affection  of  the 
throat  increased  in  severity,  accompanied  by  urgent  symp- 
toms of  laryngitis.  He  died  of  the  latter  affection  on  the 
next  day. 

Case  II. — Sarah,  a  young  mulatto  woman,  was  attacked 
suddenly  on  the  12th  of  March.  I  visited  her  twelve  hours 
afterwards;  at  which  time  the  skin  on  the  head  and  trunk 
was  cool,  and  cold  on  the  extremities;  pulse  150,  barely  dis- 
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tinct  enough  to  be  counted;  respiration  very  quick;  delirium; 
stupor;  cough;  palate  and  tonsils  much  swollen;  great  rest- 
lessness; whispers  hoarsely  in  speaking;  no  eruption.  She 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  at- 
tack. 

Case  III. — Louisa,  aged  three  years,  daughter  of  Sarah, 
was  attacked  on  the  same  day,  the  12th.  Symptoms  the 
same  as  her  mother's,  except  that  she  had  no  sore  throat, 
and  the  stupor  was  succeeded  by  convulsions.  She  died 
within  thirty  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

Angina, — The  principal  peculiarity  in  the  affections  of  the 
throat  was  the  tendency  to  laryngeal  inflammation.  This 
occurred  very  often,  and  was  the  cause  of  death  in  many 
of  the  fatal  cases.  The  inflammation  sometimes  covered  the 
pharynx,  as  far  as  it  was  visible,  in  every  direction.  The 
white  patches  on  the  fauces  did  not  always  cover  an  ulcer. 
In  several  cases  I  saw  dark  and  foetid  ulcers  on  the  tonsils, 
and  in  one  on  the^  posterior  palatine  arch,  without  other  ma- 
lignant symptoms. 

Eruption. — The  eruption  usually  appeared  on  the  second 
day,  but  frequently  on  the  third.  In  a  few  cases  it  partook 
of  the  character  of  that  of  measles:  in  one  case  it  alternated 
with  it;  and  in  another  both  eruptions  were  out  distinctly  at 
the  same  time  on  different  parts  of  the  skin. 

Case  IV. — B.  P.,  aged  eight  months,  having  had  whooping 
cough  ten  or  twelve  days,  this  disease  being  fully  formed, 
was  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  on  the  18th  of  April.  On 
the  first  and  second  days  afterwards  the  cough  was  mitiga- 
ted, but  on  the  third  day,  the  eruption  having  come  out  free- 
ly^ the  cough  resumed  its  former  violence  with  whooping. 
On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  the  eruption  resembled  that  of 
measles  in  several  particulars.  It  had  taken  a  darker  hue, 
was  in  patches,  separated  by  portions  of  clear  skin,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  affected  parts,  and  was  elevated;  but 
the  patches  were  neither  so  small  as  in  measles  nor  so  circular 
or  crescentic  in  form.    On  the  seventh  day,  the  eruption 
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remaining  unchanged,  he  had  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus; 
on  the  eighth  convulsions;  and  died  on  the  ninth  comatose. 

Case  V. — H.  W.,  five  years  old,  was  attacked  on  the  15th 
of  April  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  and  cough. 
On  the  third  day  the  eruption  was  very  distinct  and  had  the 
characteristics  of  this  disease.  On  the  fourth  day,  in  the 
morning,  these  characteristics  had  disappeared,  and  those  of 
measles  had  taken  their  place;  at  the  same  time  his  face  had 
become  tumid,  and  his  eyes  red,  suffused,  and  painful  in  the 
usual  light.  The  eruption  had  now  the  distinctive  signs  of 
measles,— in  its  appearance  on  the  fourth  day,  in  being  ac- 
companied by  catarrhal  symptoms,  in  occurring  in  small 
patches,  circular  or  crescent  shaped,  elevated  and  dark,  with 
intervening  portions  of  skin  not  affected.  On  the  fifth  day, 
the  symptoms  of  measles  were  mitigated  or  absent;  the  rash 
though  faded  had  resumed  the  appearance  of  scarlet  fever, 
except  on  a  small  part  of  the  arms  near  the  wrists,  and  on 
the  knees,  where  it  had  a  vivid  color,  and  retained  the  ap- 
pearance of  measles.  On  the  sixth  day,  no  trace  of  measles 
could  be  discerned  except  the  cough,  which  was  greatly  ag- 
gravated. The  ulcers  on  the  tonsils  had  become  deeper, 
dark,  and  offensive;  diarrhoea  had  supervened;  the  abdomen 
had  become  tumid  and  tender,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
fissured.  He  died  on  the  seventh  day,  apparently  from  en- 
teritis. 

Case  VL — L.  W.,  sister  to  H.  W.,  aged  ten  years,  was 
attacked  on  the  23d  of  April.  The  symptoms  were  those 
common  to  scarlatina,  except  an  almost  continued  sweating, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  common  symptom  of  measles,  and 
that  the  fever  was  a  quotidian  intermittent,  distinct  and  reg- 
ular, and  accompanied  by  a  slight  cough.  The  eruption 
came  out  on  the  third  day,  and  occupied  more  surface  than 
was  common.  On  the  fifth  day,  a  catarrh,  as  decided  as  in 
any  case  of  measles,  appeared  with  an  increase  of  cough.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  such  a  marked  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  as  to  be  noticed  with  great  alarm 
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by  her  mother,  who  asked  me  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room 
if  the  disease  was  changing  to  measles.  Her  attention  was 
coilfined  to  the  eruption,  but  on  examining  it  carefully  I 
could  see  no  change  except  in  the  color:  it  was  darker,  and 
had  more  of  the  raspberry  tint  of  measles.  On  the  seventh 
day,  the  catarrh  continuing,  the  eruption  had  disappeared  en- 
tirely from  the  face  and  neck,  and  was  faded  everywhere 
else.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  and  fouith  of  the 
catarrh,  the  eruption  of  measles  showed  itself  very  plainly 
on  the  face,  neck,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
On  the  ninth  day,  it  was  fully  developed,  without  being  ex- 
tended beyond  the  parts  which  it  occupied  the  day  before.  I 
did  not  observe  any  change  in  the  scarlet  rash;  it  did  not 
recede,  but  remained  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  seventh 
day,  until  the  rash  of  the  measles  began  to  fade,  and  then 
followed  the  course  of  the  latter,  so  that  desquamation  did 
not  begin  before  the  thirteenth  day.  After  the  measly  rash 
came  out  the  fever  became  continued,  without  any  abate- 
ment of  the  perspiration.  The  whole  course  of  the  com- 
plaint was  mild,  and  convalescence  went  on  favorably. 

Sine  eruptions, — There  were  seventeen  cases  of  this  kind, 
eight  of  which  occurred  in  adults;  six  of  the  whole  number, 
I  was  informed,  had  had  scarlet  fever;  two  others  I  saw 
with  it  in  1840,  and  one  other  in  1833;  neither  of  the  latter 
was  adult. 

Complications, — Besides  the  complications  with  measles, 
there  were  four  cases  conjoined  with  whooping  cough.  Two 
of  these  proved  fatal.  In  all  of  them  the  cough  preceded 
the  fever. 

Crisis. — If  favorable,  generally  on  the  fifth  or  seventh 
day;  if  unfavorable,  generally  on  the  ninth.  I  did  not  notice 
any  critical  discharges. 

Sequekp. — Generally  anasarca.  I  observed  in  one  case  an 
obstinate  urticaria  during  convalescence,  and  in  several  cases 
aphthse. 

TrecUment, — I  refer  to  the  treatment  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  single  observation,  viz:  that  the  remedies ^ 
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or  remedy,  which  are  most  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  epidemic  of  one  year  cannot  be  depen- 
ded  on,  as  a  general  rule,  in  that  of  another  year.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  admitted  by  the  profession,  I  be- 
lieve, in  regard  to  epidemics  generally,  but  there  is  supposed 
to  be  a  character  of  specialty  about  what  are  termed  specific 
or  contagious  diseases,  particularly  the  exanthemata,  which 
secures  a  uniform  result,  or  an  approach  to  it,  from  the  same 
treatment  whenever  they  appear.  Although  the  records  of 
medichie  afford  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  an  error,  there 
are,  nevertheless,  but  few  of  even  our  best  systematic  au-  ' 
thors  who  do  not  aid  in  confirming  it,  by  recommending  in 
this  class  of  fevers,  a  general  plan  of  treatment,  depleting  or 
stimulant;  frequently  giving  prominence  to  a  particular  rem- 
edy of  great  power,  which  is  intended  to  be  applied  at  all 
times  when  the  same  assemblage  of  symptoms  is  to  be  com- 
bated. My  own  experience  leads  to  a  practical  conclusion 
the  reverse  of  this,  and  in  accordance  with  the  observation 
made  above. 

In  regard  to  scarlet  fever,  this  is  the  third  epidemic  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen.  The  first,  which  preceded  the  cholera 
here,  began  in  May,  1 833.  In  this  bleeding,  general  or  lo- 
cal, was  the  most  efiicient  remedy,  and,  indeed,  almost  the 
only  one  required.  Blood  could  be  drawn  safely,  and  gener- 
ally with  the  greatest  benefit,  in  either  variety,  and  in  any 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  second,  which  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  1 840,  being  influenced  by  my  knowledge  of  its 
benefit  in  the  first,  I  again  resorted  to  bloodletting,  and  re- 
commended it  to  others,  with  the  greatest  confidence;  but 
unfortunately  with  opposite  results.  It  was  decidedly  and 
speedily  injurious  in  every  instance,  apparently  rendering 
mild  cases  bad  ones,  and  bad  ones  fatal.  There  was  a  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  abscesses  about  the  throat  exter- 
nally; and  I  observed  that  after  bleeding,  the  tendency  was 
increased  so  far  that  large  ones  frequently  gathered  about 
the  puncture  of  the  lancet  or  scarificator.  When  local  in- 
flammation existed,  which  was  not  uncommon,  the  loss  of 
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blood  seemed  rather  to  aggravate  than  to  relieve  it,  and  I  am 
confident,  notwithstanding  I  express  the  opinion  with  much 
hesitation,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  local  inflammation, 
bleeding  produced  it.  I  do  not  think  I  could  be  mistaken  in 
this  opinion,  for  I  had  a  large  opportunity  for  observation, 
and  the  conclusion  was  forced  on  me  against  all  that  I  had 
seen  of  the  disease,  to  say  nothing  of  the  teachings  and  pre- 
judices of  medical  books.  A  peculiarity  in  the  symptoms 
led  me  to  the  use  of  cathartics,  which  proved  to  be  quite  as 
beneficial  in  this,  as  bleeding  had  been  in  the  former  epidemic; 
the  result  being  equally  favorable  when  the  tongue  was  clean, 
red,  and  dry,  and  the  evacuations  watery.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  rarely  the  case,  as  in  most  instances  there  was  an 
unaccountable  accumulation  of  feces  from  day  to  day.*  In 
the  third,  that  of  1844,  I  derived  very  little  benefit  from 
any  constitutional  remedies.  I  varied  them  sufficiently,  andi" 
continued  them  long  enough  to  become  satisfied,  that  neither 
the  bad  nor  the  mild  cases  were  at  all  influenced  by  them  as 
cwrative  agents.  As  palliatives,  sponging  the  body  with  warm 
or  cold  water,  and,  in  the  congestive  variety,  hot  salt-water 
baths,  and  mustard  emetics,  were  of  service.  In  contrast 
with  the  treatment  in  1833  and  1840,  evacuations  fVom  the 
bloodvessels  or  bowels  were  never  advantageous  in  this,  even 
as  paliatives.  I  obtained,  however,  the  most  decided  advan- 
tage from  the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ap- 
plied to  the  palate  and  tonsils;  so  much  so,  that  seeing  so 
little  good  effect  from  other  remedies,  and  becoming  satisfied 
that  the  greatest  danger  consisted  in  an  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation of  the  fauces  to  the  larynx,  I  came,  after  a  time, 
to  treat  the  disease  almost  solely  as  a  local  affection.  I 
must  add,  however,  in  concluding  the   subject,   that  I  have 


*  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  records  a  similar  fact,  in  a  case  of  chorea,  **in 
^(liuch  the  vitiated  quality,  incredible  quantity,  and  long  continuance  of 
ahrine  wrdu^  was  such  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  principles  of  physiol- 
ogy and  pathology  to  account  for." — "EL  Med,  Logic,  see,  TV 
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been  informed,  on  authority  that  does  not  permit  me  to  doubt 
the  fact,  that  Dr.  Guild  ti'eated  the  scarlet  fever  which  pre- 
vailed in  Tuscaloosa  at  the  same  time,  very  successfully, 
with  colchicum,  a  remedy  which  I  did  not  use. 

Measles.  Eruptive  fever. — Generally  remittent;  frequent- 
*  ly  intermittent;  rarely  continued.  In  a  few  instances  the  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms  did  not  appear  before  the  eruption;  sweat- 
ing was  common  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  stage  of  eruption. 
Vomiting  was  also  a  common  symptom,  ushering  in  the  dis- 
ease as  in  scarlet  fever. 

Case  I. — W.  P.,  three  years  old,  was  taken  with  measles 
on  the  25th  of  April.  Fever,  a  tertian  intermittent,  with 
continued  perspiration  except  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
exacerbation;  the  cold  stage,  if  any,  was  not  noticed.  On 
the  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption  came  out,  the  fever  re- 
mitted only,  and  afterwards  became  continued.  On  the 
ninth  day,  the  measles  having  finished  its  course  in  the  usual 
way,  there  was  an  intermission;  on  the  tenth  day,  an  exa- 
cerbation of  fever,  preceded  by  a  slight  chill.  On  the  elev- 
enth day,  an  intermission;  and  on  the  twelfth,  another  exa- 
cerbation. He  took  quinine  on  the  next  day  and  night,  and 
had  no  return  of  fever. 

Case  II. — J.  H.,  aged  five  years,  was  attacked  on  the  28th 
of  April.  Fever,  a  quotidian  intermittent,  accompanied  with 
profuse  sweating.  The  fever  continued  to  have  this  form, 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  measles  in  other  respects,  until 
the  fourth  day,  when  the  eruption  appeared,  and  the  fever 
remitted  only;  afterwards  there  was  no  remission  till  the 
disease  terminated. 

I  saw  several  other  cases  of  this  kind;  the  fever,  previous- 
ly intermittent,  remitting  on  the  day  of  the  first  show  of  the 
rash  and  then  becoming  continued  as  soon  as  the  rash  had 
come  out  fully. 

I  have  neglected  to  state,  in  the  proper  place,  that  the*  ap- 
pearance of  the  rash  in  scarlatina  did  not  perceptibly  change 
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the  type  of  the  feyer.    The  fact,  haweyer,  is  exemplified  io 
case  1. 

Angina. — This  was  of  extraordinary  severity  in  a  majori« 
ty  of  the  cases  which  occurred  previously  to  the  first  of  • 
May.     There  was  not  often  white   patches,  nor  ulceration 
of  the   throat.     I  have  noted  but  four  cases,  two  of  which 
had  laryngitis.    One  of  the  latter  proved  fatal;  the  laryngeal: 
afiection  coming  on  on  the  same  day,  and  terminating  on  thf/f 
ninth.  In  one  other  case  the  inflammation  attacked  the  trachea^ 
producing  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  croup.     In  this  case  the- 
throat  was  not  ulcerated. 

Eruption. — In  most  cases  the  papilla?  were  elevated  on  the 
extremities,  and  the  itching  of  the  skin  was  very  annoying. 
In  two  cases  the  eruption  resembled  that  of  scarlet  fever. 

Case  III. — A.  P.,  aged  eighteen  months,  was  attacked  with 
measles,  after  having  had  scarlet  fever,  before  convalescence 
was  established,  and  whilst  the  skin  was  still  discolored  by 
its  rash.  She  had  great  soreness  of  the  throat,  with  swelling 
of  the  tonsils,  on  which  could  be  seen  two  or  three  aphthous 
patches,  and  her  tongue  was  like  the  tongue  in  scarlet  fever* 
She  had  diarrhoea  also,  which  was  then  a  common  symptom 
of  measles.  The  eruption  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to 
scarlet  fever  than  to  measles. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  E.,  was  taken  with  a  chill  on  the  4th  of 
June;  had  a  quotidian  intermittent  fever  until  the  7th,  when 
it  changed  to  a  continued  type.  She  had  from  the  first  ca- 
tarrhal bronchitis,  and  also  some  soreness  of  the  throat. — 
On  the  9th  an  eruption  came  out  on  the  face,  breast,  and 
arms,  which  spread  during  the  day  and  night  over  the  rest  of 
the  body,  including  the  lower  extremities.  I  visited  her  on 
the  10th;  the  eruption  had  all  the  characters  of  scarlatina 
(levigata)  with  a  very  troublesome  itching  of  the  skin.  When 
examined  from  a  little  distance,  there  were  perceptible  on  the 
face  and  neck,  but  not  elsewhere,  through  the  otherwise  uniform 
scarlet  blush,  a  number  of  darker  spots,  not  elevated,  repre- 
senting very  accurately  the  flea-bite  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion of  measles. 
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The  foUowing  taUe  will  show  the  number  of  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  and  measles  in  my  own  practice,  and  of  other 
,  diseases  that  prevailed  at  the  sa,me  time,  with  their  relative 
mortality : 


Scarlet  fever, 

Scarlet  fever  conjoined  with  whooping  c 

Measlea, 

Meaales,  with  whoofung  cough, 

Whooping  cough 

Remittent  and  intermiltent  fevers, 

Diarrhcea  and  dysentery, 

BroncliitiB,  pneumonia,  and  pleuritiB,  — 


il'i.. 


Montg(»nery,  Dec.  23,  1846. 


Aut.  IV. — Semarlu  on  the  Pathology  and   Treabnent  tf  Fever.    By 
James  C.  Hariub,  M.D.,  of  Wetumpka,  AUbamA. 


in  entering  upon  the  discussion  af  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  those  varieties  of  the  dis- 
ease commonly  designated  intermittent,  remittent,  and  yel* 
low  fever,  as  embracing  all  the  forms  which  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  seasons  prevail  in  Sou^  Alabama.  With  the 
exception  of  the  latter  variety,  which  seems  to  require  for  its 
production  a  higher  and  longer  continued  temperature,  and  a 
nearer  approximation  of  the  dew  point  to  the  same,  all  these 
fevers  appear  to  be  the  result  alone  of  malaria,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  atmospheric  vicissitudes  and  constitutional  predispo- 
sition. 

That  Uie  above  positions  are,  as  a  general  rule,  correct,  is 
evident  from  their  prevalence  at  the  same  seasons,  and  in 
the  same  localities,  and  from  their  frequently  running  into 
one  another.  Upon  this  subject  Professor  Caldwell,  speak- 
ing of  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia  in  1803,  observes: 
"As  it  receded  from  the  low  ground  and  malignant  atmos- 
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phere  of  water  street^  it  became  more  and  more  mild  and 
manageable,  until  its  evanescent  shades  in  second  street 
were  in  many  instances  much  lighter  than  the  common  re- 
mittent of  the  country."  Drs.  Rush,  Ramsay,  and  Davidge  all 
speak  of  the  simple  intermittent,  remittent,  and  yellow  fever  as 
prevailing  together,  and  running  into  each  other,  or  which  was 
more  generally  the  fact,  the  former  being  gradually  swallowed 
up  in  the  latter,  establishing  the  position  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  atmospheric 
constitution  necessary  to  the  production  of  in termittents  and  re- 
mittents, that  precludes  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever.  But 
that  any  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  establish  an  exact 
identity  of  cause,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  mere  circum- 
stance that  in  a  great  many  intermittent  and  remittent  fever 
districts,  yellow  fever  never  appears  even  sporadically,  is  of 
itself  sufficient,  notwitstanding  that  remittents  may  prevail  in 
yellow  fever  regions,  to  establish  the  necessity  of  some  other 
agent  or  sensible  atmospheric  alteration.  We  know  that  the 
power  of  absorption  in  the  air  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
its  dryness  and  temperature,  and  that  vicissitudes  in  its  ther- 
mometrical,  hygrometrical  or  barometrical  states  can  seldom 
occur  singly.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  air  is  warm  and 
consequently  more  rarefied,  the  barometer  sinks,  whilst  its 
capacity  for  aqueous  vapor  is  increased.  By  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  meteorological  tables  kept  at  New  Orleans 
and  Natchez,*  during  the  autumnal  months  of  the  years 
1839  and  1840,  in  addition  to  obtaining  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  foregoing  principle,  we  may  learn  that  notwith- 
standing the  excessive  heat  and  dryness  of  the  summer  and 
fall  of  the  former  of  those  years,  the  barometrical  difference 
at  the  same  point,  and  even  at  different  places,  was  but  tri- 
fling during  all  that  period;  ranging,  at  New  Orleans,  in 
1830,  but  little  higher   than  it  did  at  Natchez  in  1839,  al- 


*  American  Almanac,  and  Hogg  on  yellow  fever.    Weatem  JowimJ, 
June,  1840,  page  404. 
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though  the  mean  monthly  heat  was  not  much  greater  at  the 
latter  place  in  1839,  than  it  was  in  New  Orleans  in  1840. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  geographical  position  and  lo- 
cal peculiarities  of  Natchez  under  high  and  long  continued 
heat  and  dryness,  are  such  as  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  mois- 
ture by  evaporation  to  produce  highly  concentrated  malaria  # 
^d  by  the  power  of  absorption,  thus  suddenly  acquired,  ap- 
proximate the  dew  point  very  nearly  to  the  temperature, 
producing  that  close,  sultry  state  of  the  air,  and  that  ab- 
sence of  the  morning  dews  so  graphically  described  by  Dr. 
Monette,*  as  occurring  there  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  in  1830.  We  are  informed  by  this  writer,  that  at  Nat- 
chez from  the  1st  of  June,  until  the  last  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  thermometer  ranged  from  85°  to -95®  in  the 
shade,  and  at  the  coolest  hour  of  the  night  from  75®  to  80**. 
In  towns  and  cities,  he  continues,  the  reflected  and  radiated 
heat  increased  the  extreme  temperature  to  88°  and  96®,  by 
day,  and  from  78®  to  83°  by  night,,  the  sea  breeze  at  New 
Orleans  reducing  the  temperature  some  two  or  three  degrees 
lower  than  it  was  at  Natchez,  as  was  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  tables  of  Dr.  Tooley,  of  Natchez,  with  those  kept 
at  the  Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans. 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  subject  we  would  remark,  that 
the  comparative  or  total  exemption  from  yellow  fever  of  the 
Island  of  Bermuda,  the  town  of  Campeachy,  the  Island  of 
Pettites  Coquilles,  and  the  beautiful  village  of  Vidalia,  oppo- 
site Natchez,  as  well  as  of  all  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
within  the  regions  heretofore  designated  as  the  common  or 
occasional  theatre  of  yellow  fever,  seems  to  us  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  absence  of  malaria  in  sufiicient  quantities  to 
co-operate  with  the  atmospheric  alterations  heretofore  indi- 
cated. It  is  alone  upon  the  principle  of  their  joint  action 
that  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  occasional  exemption  of 
the  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Savannah  from  yel- 


*  Monette  on  yellow  fever.    West.  Jour.,  May,  1842,  p.  327. 
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low  fever  whilst  a  brisk  trade  is  maintained  between  them 
and  the  ports  of  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz,  while  the  disease  is 
raging  in  the  latter  cities.  So  fully  is  this  principle  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon,  that  Commodore  Conner,  so  soon  as 
he  is  informed  of  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  on  board 
any  of  the  vessels  of  his  command,  orders  them  to- be  tho- 
roughly cleansed  and  put  to  sea;  and  this  is  always  attended 
with  the  happiest  results,  no  more  cases  occurring  after  the 
ships  have  passed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  malarial  land 
breeze,  unless  it  be  an  occasional  4ight  attack,'  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  whose  systems  had  been  thoroughly  charged 
with  malaria  before  leaving  port. 

Respecting  the  more  immediate  action  of  the  remote  cau- 
ses of  fever,  we  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  by  the  writer, 
on  this  subject,  in  this  Journal  for  June,  1846.  In  this  paper 
one  of  the  positions  taken  was  that  the  first  impression  made 
by  malaria  upon  the  system,  is  upon  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
and  through  the  organic  changes  and  morbid  alterations  thus 
effected,  weakened  action  of  the  heart  and  perverted  ner- 
vous action  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence;  that  from  a 
law  both  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  they  must  act 
and  repose  by  turns;  that,  owing  to  the  connection  existing 
between  them  and  all  other  parts  of  the  system,  every  par- 
oxysm excites  in  the  system  a  general  disturbance;  creating 
congestions,  which  end  in  local  inflammation  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  different  organs,  and  which  become  a  new  source 
of  irritation,  and  aid  in  perpetuating  the  circle  of  morbid 
phenomena. 

In  the  same  communication  it  was  also  contended,  that 
many  of  our  most  important  remedies  in  fever  reached  the 
seat  of  morbid  action  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation. 
Quinine  we  suppose  to  be  one  of  these.  Always  a  'stimu- 
lant,' its  peculiar  effects  upon  the  skin,  the  circulation,  and 
the  nervous  system,  depends  upon  their  state  at  the  time  of 
its  administration.  Upon  this  subject  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  we  are  pretty  fully  sustained  by  the  recent  experiments  of 
Dr.  Mendenhall,  of  Cincinnati,  detailed  in  the  American  Jour- 
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nal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  July,  1846.  This  remedy 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  entertain  different  views  concern- 
ing its  operation,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it 
at  the  time  of  high  febrile  excitement,  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  the  lancet,  the  cold  bath,  and  mercurial  cathar- 
tics, are,  in  our  opinion,  doing  more  injury  to  the  constitutions 
of  their  patients  than  ever  resulted  from  the  employment  of 
any  other  vegetable  remedy.  ,Why,  in  the  treatment  of  fe- 
ver, where  a  furred  tongue,  nausea,  and  torpor  of  the  liver 
and  bowels,  with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  exist  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  any  good  results  should  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  a  remedy  which  does  not  evacuate  in  any  sensible 
manner,  and  which,  according  to  some,  is  a  powerful  narco- 
tic, is  to  us  passing  strange.  Quinine  has  been  known  to 
produce  symptoms  such  as  to  excite  in  the  patient  fears  of 
approaching  dissolution,  while  ringing  in  the  ears,  giddiness, 
nausea,  deafness,  loss  of  vision,  stranguary,  and  paralysis  of 
the  tongue,  are  occasional  effects  of  its  administration.  Such 
a  remedy  should  certainly  be  prescribed  with  more  caution, 
and  with  greater  discrimination  as  respects  the  different  states 
of  the  system. 

From  what  has  already  been  advanced  it  will  appear  that 
we  do  not  look  upon  fever  in  its  incipient  stages  as  having 
any  local  organic  habitation  within  the  system,  becoming 
local  secondarily  from  violent  febrile  reactions  and  the  great- 
er weakness  of  some  particular  organ.  Those  most  usually 
affected,  according  to  the  report  of  ten  cases  of  remittent  fe- 
ver, which  occurred  in  the  Baltimore  Alms  House  Infirmary, 
collected  and  reported  by  Drs.  Anderson  and  Fricke,*  were 
the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  stomach,  and  intestines,  spleen, 
liver,  and  gall-bladder.  Of  these,  the  spleen  in  every  in- 
stance gave  evidence  of  enlargement  and  softening,  and  in 
nine  out  of  the  ten  cases,  was  of  a  bluish  black  color.  The 
liver  was  also  in  every  instance  abnormal,  being  in  color  either 
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bronzed^  or  like  that  of  slate.  In  seven  cases  out  of  the  ten 
in  which  the  gall-bladder  was  examined,  it  was  found  disten- 
ded with  a  thick  grumous  bile  resembling  molasses,  and  in  the 
eighth  case  moderately  so,  with  straw  colored  bile.  Al- 
though derangements  in  other  forms  of  malarial  fever,  similar 
to  those  already  described,  frequently  occur,  every  systen), 
and  every  organ  in  the  body  becoming  occasionally  diseased 
during  their  progress,  death  resulting  from  one  or  many  local 
inflammations,  still,  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their 
seat  and  extent,  we  are  compelled  to  view  them  in  the  light 
of  secondary  complications,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

Symptoms, — Every  practitioner  is  familiar  with  the  symp- 
toms of  simple  intermittent  fever;  we  shall  therefore  pass 
them  over,  with  the  single  remark,  that  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  different  individuals,  the  symptoms  usually  de- 
tailed as  occurring  in  regular  succession,  and  at  stated  pe- 
rbds,  frequently  prevail  in  different  degrees,  and  that  the  sev- 
eral stages  in  the  time  they  occupy  may  be  in  different  pro- 
portions to  one  another.  But  in  all,  distinct  remissions  and 
exacerbations  mark  the  disease.  The  most  frequent  varie- 
ties in  Alabama  are  the  quotidian  and  the  tertian. 

An  attack  of  remittent  fever  is  most  generally  preceded 
for  several  days  by  languor,  slight  headache,  unpleasant  taste 
in  the  morning,  loss  of  appetite,  and  pain  in  the  joints. — 
The  first  paroxysm  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  coldness  in  the  small  of  the  back,  attended  with  shiv- 
ering, which  sometimes  amounts  to  a  light  chill,  or  even  an 
ague.  During  this  stage  the  tongue  is  moist  and  loaded 
down  the  centre  with  a  dark  brown  or  light  gray  fur,  and 
the  patient  is  harassed  with  intolerable  pains  in  the  loins  and 
joints,  attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pulse  is 
small,  soft,  and  weak,  gradually  increasing  in  force  and  fre- 
quency until  it  rises  during  the  stage  of  excitement  to  130 
•r  140  in  some  instances,  abating  generally  during  the  re- 
mission, but  never  coming  down,  unless  assisted  by  well  di- 
rected remedies,  to  the  healthy  standard.     During  this  stage 

4  * 
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the  respiration  is  hurried,  the  tongue  furred  in  the  centre  and 
red  around  the  edges,  and  dry;  excessive  irritability  of  the 
stomach  is  also  present,  the  matters  ejected  by  vomiting  be- 
ing generally  those  most  recently  swallowed,  mixed  with 
bile  sometimes  of  a  healthy  appearance,  at  others  of  a  dark 
or  bluish  green  color.  The  bowels  are  variously  affected; 
sometimes  they  are  costive,  at  others  inclined  to  diarrhoea. 
When  the  latter  condition  obtains,  the  dejections  are  frequent, 
of  a  reddish  cast,  containing  mucous  flocculi  which  are  passed 
with  griping,  attended  with  more  or  less  abdominal  tender- 
ness. The  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored,  the  thirst  great, 
and  the  sense  of  jjebility  extreme,  although  the  patient  is 
able  to  turn  himself  in  bed,  and  rise  without  any  assistance. 
The  skin,  which  is  hot  and  dry,  assumes  in  some  cases  a  jaun- 
diced hue;  there  is  pain  in  the  head,  attended  with  anxiety 
and  restlesness,  and,  when  the  fever  rises  high,  delirium. 

Where  the  foregoing  symptoms  are  left  to  run  their  course 
unchecked  by  any  remedial  means,  low,  muttering  delirium, 
subsultus  tendinum,  picking  at  the  bedclothes,  involuntary 
discharges,  coldness  of  the  extremities^  and  hiccough  super- 
vene, and  make  up  the  symptoms  that  close  the  scene  in 
death  . 

In  this  variety,  the  cold  stage  is  scarcely  ever  so  long  or  so 
distinctly  marked  as  it  is  in  intermittent  fever,  and  never  re- 
turns; there  is  also  an  augmentation  of  all  the  other  symp- 
toms in  violence  and  duration,  and  although  there  are  slight 
remissions  and  exacerabations  occurring  daily,  they  are  gen- 
erally, if  noticeable  at  all,  most  clearly  marked  every  third 
day. 

The  inflammatory  variety  most  frequently  prevails  during 
a  dry  hot  season,  and  generally  attacks  sanguine,  plethoric 
individuals  from  northern  latitudes,  and  in  the  most  severe  and 
fatal  cases  is  attended  with  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes, 
and  vomiting  of  a  brown,  blue,  or  black  bile.  Its  type  in 
either  the  newly  arrived  or  the  native,  is  much  more  contin- 
ued than  any  other  variety.  The  heat  of  surface,  anxiety, 
restlessness^  and   tension  of  pulse  are  always  greater  and 
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more  distressing  than   they  are  in  the  ordinary  intermittents 
and  remittents  of  the  country. 

Ever  since  we  came  to  this  country,  during  dry,  warm 
spells  of  weather  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  we  have  met 
with  cases  of  the  above  description,  and  frequently  found  the 
other  forms  blending  with  and  assuming  its  type  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  to  cause  us  to  make  some  modification  in  our 
general  plan  of  treatment. 

Congestive  Fever, — This  variety  we  have  long  since  learned 
to  regard  as  frequently  occurring  as  a  modification  in  other 
forms  of  febrile  action,  and  at  any  period  of  the  attack; 
and  when  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of 
any  of  the  large  cavities  it  is  one  of  the  most  severe  and  fa- 
tal of  our  epidemics.  It  is  observed  in  places,  and  at  times 
in  which  the  endemic  causes  are  intense,  and  concentrated 
relatively  to  the  state  of  the  predisposition.  It  is  ushered  in 
by  a  prolonged  sense  of  cold,  and  universal  collapse  ol  the 
vital  powers.*  Dr.  Parrisht  in  his  strictures  upon  the  term 
^congestive,'  remarks  that  Dr.  Charles  Parry,  of  Indianapolis, 
and  Dr.  R.  G.  Wharton,  of  Grand  Gulf,  have  given  the  most 
correct  account  of  this  variety,  as  it  appears  in  the  localities 
where  they  respectively  reside.  Their  account  is  zs  follows, 
and,  somewhat  modified,  suits  the  character  of  the  disease  as 
it  appears  throughout  the  Southern  portion  of  Alabama: 

"General  coldness  of  the  surface,  with  a  cold  clammy  per- 
spiration upon  the  skin  of  the  extremities,  intense  thirst,  with 
precordial  heat,  bloody,  or  red,  serous  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  attended  with  but  little  abdominal  pain,  or  tenderness 
on  pressure,  great  irritability  of  stomach,  with  nausea,  and 
frequently  vomiting,  with  a  weight  and  burning  at  the  epigas- 
trium. The  respiration  is  irregular,  sighing,  and  peculiar, 
and  attended  with  a  horrible  sense  of  suffocation,  which  in- 
duces the  patient  to  insist  upon  getting  up,   and   going  into 
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the  open  air;  great  restlessness  with  surprising  muscular 
strength  throughout,  the  sufferer  being  able  to  rise  from  bed 
and  walk  about  the  room  whilst  he  is  pulseless.  The  tongue 
is  most  usually  moist  and  covered  with  a  dark  brown  or  white 
fur,  and  the  pulse,  when  it  does  exist,  is  thready  and  very 
frequent.  The  eyes  are  clear  and  pearly,  and  the  intellectu- 
al faculties  are  retained  with  surprising  pertinacity.  In  a 
large  majority  of  instances,  where  the  attack  is  ushered  in 
by  all  or  a  larger  portion  of  the  foregoing  symptoms,  the 
powers  of  the  system  although  unaided  by  any  remedial 
means,  will  be  found,  sooner  or  later,  competent  to  reaction 
from  the  first  stage  of  collapse  or  chill;  but  as  this,  form  is 
subject  to  the  general  law  of  periodicity  to  perhaps  as  great 
an  extent  as  any  other  grade  of  autumnal  fever,  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours  will  find  the  sufferer  plunged  into  an- 
other chill  or  stage  of  collapse,  worse,  if  possible,  than  the< 
first,  and  from  which  he  will  be  recovered  with  difliculty." 

The  reaction,  as  a  general  rule,  is  feeble;  the  remissions, 
as  remarked  by  Dr.  Doling,  "being  indicated  more  by  a  ten- 
dency to  the  natural  temperature,  than  by  any  decided  miti- 
gation in  the  other  symptoms.* 

Having  never  resided  in  autumn  where  yellow  fever  pre- 
vails, we  have  nothing  to  offer  respecting  this  formidable 
scourge  of  our  southern  borders,  further  than  what  has  been 
already  advanced. 

Treatment. — In  this,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascer- 
tain if  possible  what  type  the  fever  has  assumed  or  is  likely 
to  take  on,  and  until  this  is  accomplished  any  plan  of  treat- 
ment must  be  of  a  doubtful,  if  not  of  a  positively  injurious 
tendency.  As  remittents  may  by  judicious  treatment  be  con- 
rerted  into  intermittents,  these,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
want  of  a  correct  understanding  of  their  character,  may  as- 
sume the  remittent,  or  even  the  more  formidable  congestive 
type. 
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QuiniQe  seems  of  late  to  constitute  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  therapeutic  means  of  many  of  our  southern  breth* 
ren.  Unaided  it  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  relied  upon  in  inter- 
mittent fever  only  during  the  first  two  or  three  paroxysms, 
and  not  even  then  provided  there  be  hepatic  derangement, 
which  is  almost  universally  present  at  the  commencement  of 
most  of  our  cases.  Complications,  too,  of  a  local  character 
early  arise,  requiring  other  means  of  cure. 

Purgatives  and  the  lancet  will  now  have  to  be  conjoined 
with  quinine — the  latter  to  be  used  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  practitioner,  derived  from  the  amount  of  local 
pain  and  other  signs  of  inflammation.  In  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  in  the  first  instance,  quinine  to  arrest  periodicity, 
and  calomel  and  the  lancet  to  break  up  local  inflammations, 
will  be  found  sufiicient  to  give  relief.  But  as  this  disease  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  return  from  slight  causes,  any  irregularity 
in  diet,  or  change  in  the  weather  being  found  sufficient  to 
bring  on  a  relapse,  and  as  they  sometimes  under  such  cir- 
cumstances induce  at  length  a  depraved  state  ot  the  fluids, 
owing  to  which  they  continue  to  recur,  a  different  plan  of 
treatment  becomes  necessary.  Quinine  will  no  longer  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

The  blood  requires  to  be  renewed,  and  for  this  purpose 
iron^  or  some  of  its  preparations,  will  be  found  preferable, 
associated  with  some  vegetable  bitter.  The  carbonate  in 
pills,  and  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  are  the  preparations 
which  we  have  most  generally  used.  In  some  very  obsti- 
nate cases,  and  where  a  hebdomadal  tendency  was  clear,  we 
have  effected  some  very  remarkable  cures  by  correcting  the 
secretions  with  an  occasional  mercurial  cathartic  or  two,  an- 
ticipating the  chill  with  quinine,  and  then,  during  the  remis- 
sion, administering  some  one  of  the  preparations  of  iron. 
But  where  all  these  means  fail,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
and  where  dropsy  or  phthisis  is  threatened,  we  would  advise 
a  change  of  residence,  and  the  adoption  of  such  means  as 
are  best  calculated  to  restore  the  deranged  viscera  to  healthy 
action,  and  impart  tone  and  vigor  to  the  system. 
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We  might  here  very  properly  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  treatment  of  congestive  fever — algid  intermittent;  but  as 
we  have  reserved  thisr  variety  for  a  more  particular  consider- 
ation hereafter,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  other  varieties.  In 
these,  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  mercurial  cathartics,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  much  more  imperiously  demanded  than  in 
the  preceding.  The  former  we  employ  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  arterial  action,  warding  off  local  determinations, 
and  relieving  them  when  in  existence.  The  latter  we  ad- 
minister for  the  purpose  of  disgorging  the  liver  and  removing 
local  congestions:  and  notwithstanding  the  odium  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  calomel^  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  fever. 
That  it  has  been  frequently  abused  we  do  not  doubt;  but  this 
ought  not  to  be  urged  against  its  judicious  employment.  So 
long  as  practitioners  continue  its  admmistration  in  three  and 
four  grain  doses,  in  combination  with  opium  or  some  one  of 
its  preparations,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  until 
mercurialization  results,  it  must  continue  to  be  unpopular.  It 
is,  however,  believed  that  better  views  are  beginning  to  pre- 
vail with  the  profession,  and  that  the  fear  of  hypercatharsis 
and  watery  purging  from  ten  grain  or  scruple  doses  of  calo- 
mel uncombined,  is  fast  giving  way.  That  such  doses  are 
much  more  certain  to  produce  free,  consistent  bilious  purg- 
ing, with  much  less  danger  of  permanent  injury  to  the  sys- 
tem, we  are  thoroughly  satisfied.  We  would  then  commence 
the  cure  of  either  remittent  or  inflammatory  fever,  where 
the  pulse  was  full  and  tense,  and  the  other  attendant  symp- 
toms seemed  to  require  it,  with  a  free  bloodletting,  and  the 
administration  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  calomel.  The 
latter  we  direct  to  be  carried  off*,  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  After  the  ope- 
ration of  the  first  dose,  the  calomel  should  be  repeated  daily, 
or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  condition  of  the  tongue  and  the  effects  produced. 
During  this  time,  should  slight  pain  or  tenderness  arise  in 
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the  abdomen,  it  may  be  very  successfully  combated  by  the 
application  of  warm  mush  or  pepper  poultices.  Should  the 
bowels  incline  to  watery  purging,  ten  grains  of  calomel  m 
combination  with  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  and  the 
same  dose  repeated  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours,  will 
generally  be  found  to  answer  the  ends  desired.  We  make  it 
a  general  rule,  during  the  fall  season,  to  check  the  operation 
of  calomel  with  a  dose  or  two  of  morphia,  where  there  is  the 
least  disposition  shown  to  watery  evacuations.  This  course 
we  consider  indispensably  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  strength  of  our  patient.  When  the  tone  of  the  system 
is  sufficiently  lowered,  and  the  secretions  are  established,  which 
in  remittent  fever,  in  most  cases,  will  take  place  in  three  or 
four  days,  quinine,  given  in  ten  or  fifteen  grain  doses,  will 
be  likely  to  result  in  a  complete  solution  of  the  fever.  Al- 
though we  agree  that  there  is  no  absolute  or  fixed  standard 
of  symptoms  necessary  to  constitute  a  remission,  still  in  our 
experience  it  has  only  been  in  cases  where  the  remissions 
have  been  clear  and  well  marked,  and  where  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  a  solution  existed,  that  we  have  derived  any  deci- 
ded benefits  from  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

In  the  inflammatory  variety,  so  far  as  our  observation  ex- 
tends, quinine  is  but  seldom  if  ever  admissible.  The  type 
here  is  evidently  ^continued,'  requiring  during  the  early  stage, 
the  liberal  use  of  the  lancet  and  mercurial  cathartics,  con- 
joined with  the  cold  bath,  affusion  or  sponging.  For  the  in- 
tolerable pain  in  the  head,  cups  between  the  shoulders,  or  to 
the  temples,  and  cold  applications,  will  be  found  to  give  con- 
siderable relief.  We  have  also  in  some  instances  derived 
considerable  advantage  from  the  warm  bath,  which  has  re- 
duced the  pulse^  softened  the  skin,  and  relieved  the  general 
restlessness  more  effectually  than  cold  baths. 

Congestive  Fever. — In  this  type  of  fever,  quinine,  the  cold 
dash,  and  mustard  poultices  are  the  leading  remedies.  As 
regards  the  use  of  quinine,  our  practice  has  been  to  give  it  in 
anticipation  of  the   chill,  rather  than   during  its  actual  exis- 
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tence.  We  commence  eight  or  ten  hours  before  the  expec- 
ted cold  stage,  no  matter  whether  it  occurs  daily  or  every 
other  day,  and  give  from  five  to  six  grains  every  hour  or 
every  two  hours  until  twenty-five  or  thirty  grains  have  been 
taken.  This  is  generally  attended  with  good  effects.  Some- 
times in  combination  with  each  dose  we  give  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  and  from 
five  to  six  grains  of  capsicum,  and  direct,  at  the  same  time, 
a  strong  tea  of  this  article,  which,  in  our  hands,  relieves  the 
nausea  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  that  we  have  ever 
tried. 

The  use  of  the  cold  dash^  we  are  informed,  originated  in 
this  State  with  Drs.  Fearn  and  Erskine,  of  Huntsville,  and 
may  be  safely  practised  after  the  following  manner:  The  pa- 
tient being  first  stripped  and  placed  upon  the  floor,  cold 
water  is  then  poured  upon  him  from  a  pitcher,  or  thrown 
with  some  force  from  a  bucket  all  over  the  body.  He 
is  then  wiped  dry,  placed  in  bed  and  well  covered;  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  are  then  administered. — 
Should  warmth  and  natural  perspiration  not  succeed  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  hours,  the  dash  and  the  quinine  are  re- 
peated and  seldom  fail  to  restore  action.  When  there  is  he- 
patic derangement,  or  local  inflammation,  calomel  in  combi- 
nation with  quinine  becomes  necessary;  and  calomel,  quinine 
and  morphia  are  demanded  where  there  is  either  a  laxity  of 
the  bowels,  or  a  disposition  to  serous  evacuations. 

The  ^cold  dash,'  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  been  but 
little  used  by  the  physicians  of  Southern  Alabama;  but  that 
it  is  a  safe  and  valuable  remedy,  and  entirely  applicable  in 
the  first  or  second  paroxysm  of  an  algid  intermittent,  or  in 
the  stage  of  collapse  early  supervening  in  any  variety  of  fe- 
ver, we  are  thoroughly  convinced.  We  would  earnestly  re- 
commend it  as  well  calculated  to  bring  about  reaction  under 
such  circumstances. 

During  the  stage  of  oppression  or  collapse,  the  external 
application  of  heat  by  hot  stones,  or  bottles  filled -with  hot 
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water,  together  with  frictions  to  the  extremities  and  sur&ce 
with  dry  mustard,  and  with  capsicum  in  spirits,  sinapisms 
and  Misters  to  the  spine  and  extremities,  aided  by  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants,  have  all 
been  practised  time  immemorial.  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  this  State, 
has  recommended  the  application  of  mustard  poultices  in  this 
condition  of  fever,  and  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  their  effi- 
cacy.  (See  this  Journal  for  January,  1845.)  Quinine  and 
calomel  are  also  administered  in  suitable  doses,  during  and 
after  their  application,  and  the  practice  is  represented  as  being 
attended  with  very  good  results. 

Emetics  during  the  fall  season,  owing  to  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach  and  the  disposition  to  collapse,  we  consider  as 
positively  contraindicated.  Piperine  is  also  considered  ob- 
jectionable on  the  ground  that  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  thereby  add  to  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  so  often  attendant  upon  fevers. 

Of  the  other  measures  called  for  in  the  treatment  of  fever, 
we  shall  only  remark  that  blisters,  ice,  cold  water,  and 
Dover's  powder,  are  all  remedies  of  great  value  in  their 
proper  place. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  the  success  of  prac- 
titioners in  the  treatment  of  fever,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
iheir  judgment,  experience,  and  power  of  adapting  their  rem- 
edies to  the  different  stages  of  the  disease.  No  physician 
possessing  these  qualities  will  adhere  blindly  to  any  particu- 
lar plan,  but  will  modify  his  measures  so  as  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  each  case.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  long  to 
pursue  the  practice  of  physic  without  having  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  him,  that  every  new  epidemic  is  a  new  pro- 
blem, which  he  must  solve.  The  plan  of  treatment  pursued 
so  successfully  last  year  is  found  ineffectual  this;  and  the 
one  which,  after  many  trials,  has  at  length  been  adopted  in 
the  disease  of  the  present  season,  may  be  unsuited  to  the 
disease  which  another  season  shall  bring  with  it.  The  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  physician  who  is  true  to  the  high  interests 
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of  his  professioa  must  continue  to  be  a  student  to  the  end  of 
bis  daya,  carefully  noting  the  varying  phases  of  disease,  and 
so  shaping  his  remedies  as  to  suit  their  altered  characters; 
The  foregoing  remarks  on  autumnal  fevers  are  submitted 
with  a  deep  sense  of  their  imperfection,  but  in  the  hope  that 
something  of  practical  utility  may  be  found  in  them,  and 
that  they  may  aflford  aid  at  least  to  the  young  practitioner  in 
his  responsible  duties  at  the  bed-side. 

November,  1846. 


Art.  V. — A  Notice  of  the  Chrayson  Springs.    By  Lunsford  P.  Yait- 

DZLL,  M«D. 

The  present  proprietor  of  the  Grayson  Springs,  in  the 
summer  of  1 833,  learning  that  quite  a  number  of  infirm  peo* 
pie  had  gone  to  tliem  in  the  woods,  and  were  encamped 
about  them  in  tents,  was  induced  to  purchase  and  improve 
them.  It  seems  that,  many  yeais  ago,  they  ^acquired,  by 
some  accident,  a  reputation  for  curative  virtues^ and  ihm 
they  have  continued  to  enjoy.  On  a  visit  to  the  spings  last, 
summer,  1  met  with  a  large  company  of  invalids,  and  learned 
from  many  of  them  that  they  had  not  been  disappointed  in 
their  hopes  of  renovated  health  from  the  use  of  the  waters; 
I  saw  some  lodged  in  hired  cottages,  near^  the  springs,  who 
were  not  able  to  pay  for  board  at  a  tavern,  and  had  brought 
with  them  their  beds,  provisions,  and  cooking  utensils— a  fact 
which  testifies  to  the  strong  popular  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
these  springs. 

The  springs,  issuing  within  an  acre  of  ground,  are  five  in 
number,  and,  although  differing  in  temperature,  and  slightly 
in  taste,  contain  essentially  the  same  ingredients.  The  Rock 
spring  is  the  coldest;  the  Stump  spring  is  so  warm  as  to  be 
unpalatable,  and  its  water  is  chiefly  used  to  supply  the  buth* 
house.  The  water  of  the  Centre,  Moreman,  and  McAte« 
springs  has  a  pleasant  temperature.  Of  these  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  favorite  fountain.    It  takes  its  name  from  an 
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early  visiter,  a  lady,  whose  health  is  said  to  have  been  re* 
stored  by  the  use  of  its  waters. 

The  following  are  the  ingredients  found  in  these  springs: 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

Carbonic  acid, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

Carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Sulphate  of  lime. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  most  characteristic  constitu- 
ent of  the  waters,  and.  with  the  carbonic  acid,  renders  theih 
light  The  first  etfect  of  drinking  them  is  an  increase  of 
perspiration;  the  bowels  are  generally  gently  moved,  and  the 
appetite  and  powers  of  digestion  improved.  To  generalize , 
the  action  of  the  Grayson  springs  may  be  said  to  be  gently 
tonic,  laxative,  and  alterative. 

These  springs  occur  in  a  different  formation  from  the  other 
Qofed  mineral  springs  of  Kentucky;  as  they  also  differ  ma* 
ieriaUy  from  nx)st  isf  them  in  their  constitution.  Sulphate  of 
magnesia  is  the  most  ivrominent  ingredient  in  the  Harrods^ 
boig  springs,  which  is  recognised  by  its  bitter  taste;  and  aU 
diough  the  same  article  is  found  in  the  Grayson  springs  it  is 
in  too  minute  a  quantity  to  affect  the  taste  of  the  water, 
wUch  is  sweetish.  The  Blue,  Bigbone,  and  Drennon's  Licks^ 
the  Olympian  and  Paroquet  Springs,  all  abound  in  common 
niX^  which  is  absent  from  the  waters  of  Grayson.  They  all, 
except  the  Olympian,  occur  in  the  Blue  Limestone,  the  oldest  of 
our  fossiliferous  rocks;  the  Grayson  springs  are  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestone,  immediatelv  below  the  coal  series. 
The  stratum  from  which  they  issue  is  the  same  in  which  the 
Mammoth  Cave  occurs, — the  Peniremilal  or  uppermost  layer 
of  the  most  recent  of  our  limestone  rocks.  In  this  rock,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  springs,  Pentremites,  Archimides,  and 
many  new  and  most  beautiful  species  of  Encrinites,  are  found. 
The  locality  is  one  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  geologist 
Louisville,  Jan.  26 tb,  1847. 
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Art.  VI. — Thoughts  on  the  Effects  of  Age  on  the  Human  CtmstUiUion. 
A  Special  Introductory.    By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.D.,  &c. 

Lecture  on  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  By 
Gunning  S.  Bedford,  M.D„  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  New  York. 

The  elaborate  lecture  of  Professor  Caldwell  opens  with  the 
following  remarks: 

^^The  vital  condition  is  not  only  divisible;  it  is  actually  di- 
vided^ by  nature  herself  into  two  forms — a  latent  or  dormant^ 
and  an  overt  or  active  one.  Of  these,  the  former  shows  it- 
self in  vegetables,  especially  in  their  s$eds^  and  in  multitudes 
of  species  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  when  in  a  state 
of  hybernation.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  many  of  these 
forms  of  living  matter  have  continued  in  a  condition  of  rfor- 
mant  vitality  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years.  And  to 
prove  that  they  positively  were  in  that  condition,  they  have 
been  subsequently  awakened  to  active  vitality  by  suitable 
stimulation.  There  are  now  peas  and  wheats  in  certain  parts 
of  Europe,  the  products  of  seeds  discovered  in  Herculaneum, 
where  they  had  lain  dormant  for  nearly  two  thousand^  and  in 
the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  where  they  had  lain  in  a  like  con- 
dition, upwards  of  three  thousand  years.  And,  had  those  seeds 
not  been  in  a  vital  condition,  during  this  protracted  perion,  I 
need,  hardly  add,  that  they  could  not  have  been  roused  into 
overt  life,  by  any  kind,  or  all  kinds  of  stimulation  that  could 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose.  Even  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  dead  mailer  would  involve  an  absurdity.  Nor, 
had  they  not  been  held  together  by  the  vital  principle^  would 
they  have  retained  their  form  a  twentieth  part  of  the  time 
that  they  slept  in  their  dormitories.^^ 
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Man  knows  nothing  of  this  dormant  condition;  active  vi* 
tality  belongs  to  him.  and  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close  his  life  '-exhibits  an  unbroken  chain  of  ceaseless  action 
and  ceaseless  change."  But  this  change  occurs  only  in  hit 
material  frame^  his  mind  remaining  unchangeably  the  same 
through  every  period  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
And  yet  the  mind»seems  to  change.  It  is  feeble  in  the  new- 
bom  child,  strong  in  manhood,  and  again  sinks  into  imbecili- 
ty with  advancing  years.  "The  reason  of  these  changes  in 
mental  manifestations  does  not  consist  in  anv  alteration  in 
the  mind  or  spirit  itself;  but  in  an  alteration  in  the  body,  the 
instrument  on  and  by  w^hich  alone  the  mind  operates  in  all 
sublunary  concerns.-' 

The  life  of  man  consists  of  a  number  of  periods,  the  char- 
acteristics of  which  are  severally  pointed  out  in  the  lecture. 
We  quote  the  remarks  of  the  author  respecting  the  first  of 
these  periods: — 

"At  the  commencement  of  their  uterine  period  the  ele» 
ments  of  the  future  man  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  real 
solids  or  real  organization.  The  germinal  vesicle  and  the 
embryonic  cell^  together  with  all  that  immediately  surrounds 
them,  are  nothing  but  specks  of  mucus  or  gelatin,  without 
any  shape  that  can  be  called  signijicani — significant  I  mean 
of  the  figure  and  character  of  the  being  they  are  to  produce. 
But  they  are  living  gelatin,  and  possess  a  plastic  power 
which  it  would  be  hardly  extravagant  to  denominate  marveU 
lous.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  and  striking 
that  is  in  any  case  exercised  by  living  matter.  It  is  to  this 
efiect. 

"The  elements  of  the  embryos  of  all  kinds  of  animals  are 
precisely  alike.  At  least  they  resemble  each  other  so  accu- 
rately, that  the  ablest  minute  anatomist  and  observer,  armed 
with  the  best  microscope  ever  constructed,  cannot  distinguish 
one  of  them  from  another.  The  germinal  elements  of  the 
fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  the  quadruped, — and  even  of  man, 
appear  to  be  identical  in  form  and  composition,  and  nearly 
so  in  size.  Yet  do  they,  in  the  progress  of  their  develop- 
ment, put  on  each  its  generic  and  specific  form,  and  exhibit 
its  corresponding  instinct  and  qualities.  The  fish  swims,  and 
lives  and  acts  conformably — the  reptile  crawls  —  the  bird 
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flies — the  quadruped  walks,  runs,  and  leaps — and  man  stands 
erect,  with  his  ^^os  sublime^'^^  and  manifests  the  superior  attri- 
butes of  his  superior  organization.  Of  the  vegetables  the 
same  is  true.  Their  germinal  elements  appear  to  be  identical. 
Yet  do  they  put  forth  in  time  products  marked  by  that  in- 
finite diversity  of  shape,  si?:e,  color,  taste,  and  smell  which 
characterizes  the   countless  hosts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 

Of  all  the  periods,  decadence  is  the  only  one  not  fixed  by 
nature.  Happily,  this  is  left  somewhat  to  our  control. — 
"Each  man  that  enters  it,"  says  the  lecturer,  "is  so  far  mas- 
ter of  it  that  he  can  either,  protract  or  curtail  it  to  an  impor- 
tant extent."  The  author  has  allusion  rather  to  the  mental 
than  the  corporeal  powers;  and  yet  by  temperance,  he  in- 
sists, and  insists  correctly,  the  physical  decay  of  man  may 
be  averted  much  longer  than  it  usually  is. 

Professor  Bedford's  lecture,  although  introductory,  discus- 
ses practical  questions  of  the  gravest  import,  of  which  the 
following  quotations  afford  fair  specimens: 

"Another  common  error  in  practice  is  to  impute  the  va- 
rious ailments  of  the  female  to  falling  of  the  womb;  and 
hence,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  cer- 
tain practitioners,  falling  of  the  womb  is  the  true  cause  of  all 
female  complaints.  It  would,  indeed,  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  to  affirm  that  this  affection  is  very  commonlv  the  result 
of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  physician  in  not  detecting 
at  an  early  period,  a  disease  of  the  cervix  of  this  organ, 
which,  by  being  -suffered  to  progress,  terminates  in  chronic 
engorgement,  thus  causing  the  uterus  to  descend,  and  pro- 
ducing a  veritable  prolapsion.  It  has  been  shown  by  Lis- 
franc,  to  whom  the  profession  is  under  deep  obligations  for 
the  light  he  has  thrown  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  affec- 
tions of  the  womb,  that  prolapsus  uteri  is  rarely  a  primary 
disease,  but  usually  consequent  upon  enlargement  of  the  cer- 
vix^ which,  by  its  increased  weight,  pulls  the  uterus  into  the 
vagina.  With  this  simple  explanation,  which  undoubtedly  is 
based  on  facts,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  very  means  usual- 
ly resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  falling  of  the  womb,  are  the  di- 
rect agents  of  mischief — they  not  only  do  no  good,  but  are 
pojsitively  injurious.    Every  medical  man,  who  possesses  a 
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proper  knowledge  of  his  profession,  is  well  aware  that  this 
disease  is  extremely  rare  among  unmarried  ladies.  What, 
therefore,  must  be  the  character  of  a  practitioner,  who  can 
see  no  other  cause  for  the  sufferings  and  ill-health  of  a  young 
lady,  than  falling  of  the  womb^  and  consequently  subjects 
her  to  the  most  cruel  and  unjustifiable  examination.  I  have 
heard  of  several  young  creatures  in  one  family,  averaging 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  condemned  to  this  most 
shameful  desecration  of  their  persons. 

^••During  the  last  winter,  I  was  requested  to  visit  profes- 
sionally a  married  lady  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
history  of  her  case  was  simple  and  to  the  following  effect: — 
In  June,  1842,  she  experienced  uneasiness  in  the  region  of 
the  womb,  and  slight  pain  in  passing  water.  There  was 
more  or  less  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  vagina,  and  sex- 
ual intercourse  occasioned  at  times  great  distress.  These 
were  the  incipient  and  only  symptoms  of  her  malady.  A 
physician  was  consulted,  and  immediately  pronounced  the 
disease  to  befalling  (f  the  womb.  Pessaries  were  introduced 
— abdominal  supporters  applied,  but  without  affording  any 
relief  to  the  suffering  patient;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pessaries  tended  to  aggravate  the  pain  by  the  pressure  they 
exerted  on  the  seat  of  disease.  Another  practitioner  was 
consulted,  and  reiterated  the  opinion  already  advanced. — 
Having  continued  under  his  care  for  more  than  ten  months, 
without  deriving  the  slightest  benefit,  and  experiencing  a 
positive  increase  in  her  sufferings — the  pain  and  difficulty  in 
passing  water  becojiiing  more  aggravated — she  resolved  to 
visit  the  city  of  New  York  in  search  of  professional  ad- 
vice. She  arrived  here  in  December  last,  and  I  was  reques- 
ted to  see  her.  On  hearing  the  history  of  the  case,  I  frank- 
ly told  her  that  I  did  not  believe  she  had  falling  of  the  womb^ 
for  the  simple  reason  that  her  symptoms  were  not  character- 
istic of  any  such  ailment.  I  proposed  an  examination  which 
was  cheerfully  consented  to,  as  the  lady  was  most  solicitous 
to  obtain  relief.  The  uterus  I  found  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition  and  in  its  normal  position.  In  passing  my  finger 
along  the  urethra^  the  patient  experienced  a  sensation  of  pain, 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  which 
she  complained  in  passing  water,  attracted  my  attention  es- 
pecially to  this  point.  I  could  detect  no  disease  in  the  ute- 
rus or  vagina;  in  attempting  to  introduce  an  ordinary  female 
catheter  into  the  urethra  I  was  completely  foiled;. and,  on 
minutely  examining  the  condition  of  this  passage,  I  discov- 
ered that  the  lady's  sufferings  were  entirely  due  to  a  stricture 
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of  the  urethra.  Stricture  of  the  female  urethra  I  had  never 
seen  previously  to  this  occasion;  and,  as  far  as  ray  knowledge 
extends,  no  case  of  the  kind  had  ever  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try; at  least,  no  record  has  been  made  of  it.  Velpeau,  in  his 
great  work,  cites  but  three  cases  of  stricture  of  the  female 
urethra^  and  remarks  that  its  occurrence  is  extremely  rare. 
In  the  course  of  three  months,  I  succeeded  in  removing  the 
stricture,  and  the  lady  returned  to  her  home  entirely  restored 
to  health. 

"On  the  10th  day  of  last  July  a  lady,  residing  in  this 
city,  sent  by  note  a  request  that  I  should  pay  her  a  profes- 
sional visit.  She  informed  me  that,  for  the  last  few  months, 
she  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  practitioner  who  pronoun- 
ced her  to  be  laboring  under  falling  of  the  womb — that  he 
had  on  one  occasion  introduced  an  instrument,  (a  speculum, 
I  imagine,)  which  gave  her  so  much  uneasiness  that,  in  twelve 
hours  afterwards,  a  miscarriage  was  the  consequence.  I  was 
also  informed  by  the  lady  that  she  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  repeatedly  at  the  house  of  this  practition- 
er, his  engagements  being  so  numerous  that  he  could  not 
find  time  to  visit  her.  She  had  faithfuUv  observed  all  his 
directions,  but  received  no  benefit  from  his  treatment.  In 
my  first  interview  with  this  patient,  after  hearing  the  above 
statement,  I  requested  her  to  give  me  a  full  account  of  her 
symptoms.  She  remarked  that  since  the  birth  of  her  last 
child,  about  twelve  months  since,  she  experienced  great  irri- 
tation about  her  bladder — her  nights  were  much  disturbed 
by  more  or  less  desire  to  pass  water — being  obliged  to  leave 
her  bed  more  than  a  dozen  times  during  the  night.  The  ir- 
ritation of  the  bladder  had  entirely  disfranchised  her  from  all 
social  intercourse — and  she  could  not  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  leave  her  house.  This  state  of  things  had  continued 
without  any  palliation  to  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  her  suffer- 
ings had  produced  an  evident  inroad  on  a  constitution  other- 
wise vigorous.  I  then  asked  her  if  her  last  labor  had  been 
unusually  protracted,  or  whether  she  had  experienced  at  the 
time  any  difficulty  about  the  bladder.  To  which  she  replied 
that  her  labor  was  natural  and  of  short  duration — but  the 
doctor,  who  attended  her  in  confinement,  in  attempting  to 
introduce  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  off  the  water,  gave  her  much  pain,  and  caused  a 
slight  discharge  of  blood,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  any 
flow  of  urine.  This  was  all  the  information  I  obtained  from 
the  p&.tient,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  case  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  her  diffi- 
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coItT  was  attribjtiti'?  to  /mSitjr  ''/  't-^  v^m^^  iV.  e\aa»- 
oatiENi.  I  i>ari'i  r-we  woiiib  ecdneiy  tVtx?  :rv?iii  C5<ei:s:.  r,ad  in 
hi  BaDml  rosi>?:i.  I  iie'.ec:evi  jW:  wrhb  :he  -n-'-yis  »rt-^ 
■tfrau  a  siui.!  ulcer,  i*r.Sk^h  vrjLs  :ro5:  yn''*:v.*?iy  :h^*  !V>iut  ^>t 
injorr  kifirteti  by  zh^  ci:he:er.  This  u'ovT  1  rvt'C'^t^^'txt  »s 
the  <«ily  ♦_^LL-?e  of  b.^r  >u5erm:^,  ani  iafonrev:  V":e  •■,*vi>  wilk 
great  cotLfideace  :h;it  in  a  few  days  >he  5hoi:iJ  lo  rt^>:on:\I  to 
heai'iL  Oa  the  :'.>ii.^wi:ii:  dav.  assisted  bv  IV.  Tnir.'-ha^^u  oi 
ScKith  Carv>^iria,  iq  who^e  preseaoe  iho  aix*ve  <\*.:c..o:::  was 
repea:eci  by  the  piiiec.:.  I  louoheJ  ti.o  ulcer  \\i::;  t  >:^  nums 
Argeati — ir-rciereJ  rrrjc:f^;;!i:ous  drinks — and,  on  :rve  rir.h  Jny 
after  the  oji-er^i^ii  n.  she  t*»fc  a  lonir  walk  wi:liou:  inoonveii- 
ience:  to  die  p/esent  perkxi  she  has  never  e\iH>r'en 'od  the 
slightest  irritation  ».*r  pain  acou:  the  b'Uidder,  Her  health 
has  continued  exreiien:,  and  she  is  at  this  lime  in  liio  sixth 
month  of  gestation.** 

The  printers  have  taken  unpardonable  lilvrties  with  Or. 
Bedford's  manuscript,  as  they  sometimes  do  witli  ours,  insert- 
ing  a  letter  or  chan/mg  one,  it  would  seom,  siu-piy  to  please 
their  queer  fancies.  These  are  auu'U:::  tlie  stuull  \o\atiou* 
of  editors  and  authors. 


Aet/  VII. — Researchii  among  the  Prvlozoic  and  CarhoHUt  r^.i^s  lu^ks  of 
Central  Kentucky,  made  during  the  summer  o/'lS4i>.  By  W  D.  C>WK.'«» 
M.D.,  and  J.  G.  Norwood,  M.l).     St.  Louis.     1^47. 

With  a  view  to  riear  up  so.ne  lioiibtful  points  in  Wostorn  i  Je- 
ology  the  authors  of  this  pamphlet  made  an  oxinnsionahninsxtho 
last  summer,  from  Nashville,  ihrouiih  the  crntral  ronntios  o\' 
Kentucky,  to  this  citv.  Leavinir  Xashvillo,  whu*h  sfamls  on  tho 
same  formation  which  inunedintelv  underlies  LoxinLjlon  and 
Cincinnati,  they  passed  through  Clallatin,  in  Tennossoe,  and 
thence  through  Scottsville,  Glasgow,  New  Haven,  and  Bards- 
town,  in  this  Stale.  The  surface  rock  at  Nashville  is  contin- 
oed  on  to  Gallatin,  and,  no  doubt,  into  the  fmo  region  about 
and  above  Hartsville.  This  is  the  Blue  limestone,  tho  basi« 
of  our  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  belongs  to  the   ^^iSi/wrmn"  sys- 
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t«m — a  term  derived  from  "Silures,''  the  principal  tribe  o< 
Celts  or  ancient  Britons,  who  occupied  part  of  Wales  and 
the  bordering  counties  of  England,  where  these  ancient  fos- 
•iliferous  strata  are  most  distinctly  exhibited.  (Lyell.)  Where- 
ever  this  rock  comes  to  the  surface  the  soil  appears  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality.  It  has  two  axes  of  elevation,  one  of  which 
is  at  Nashville,  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati.  It  is  in  this 
rock,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  another  article,  that  the  saline 
springs  of  Kentucky  are  found.  At  Nashville  there  is  a 
spring  impregnated  with  the  same  substances. 

The  Grey  or  Cliff  limestone,  which  is  so  conspicuous  on 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  which  increases  greatly  in  thick- 
ness towards  the  north,  in  Tennessee  is  a  very  inconsider- 
able formation.  It  thins  out  to  a  few  inches  a  short  distance  be- 
yond Nashville,  and  is  not  met  with  in  coming  from  Gallatin  to- 
wards Scotsville  until  you  approach  the  confines  of  Kentuc- 
ky. This  f-ocfc,  at  the  Falls,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Verneuil, 
is  divided  between  the  system  spoken  of,  the  Silurian,  and  a 
newer  system,  the  Devonian^  so  called  from  a  county  in  Eng- 
land— the  lower  strata  belonging  to  the  former,  and  the  up- 
per, probably  from  the  one  containing  the  Catenipora,  to  the 
latter.  This  system  embraces  also  the  Black  slate,  which  is 
seen  soon  after  you  begin  to  ascend  the  ridge  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Gallatin. 

Above  the  Black  slate  the  ^^Encrinital"  limestone  of  Dr. 
Troost  is  found,  in  the  same  position  which  it  occupies  at  the 
Button-mould  Knob  near  Louisville.  With  it,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  determined,  the  "Carboniferous"  system  commences 
— so  called  for  the  reason  that  it  is  alwavs  above  these  rocks 
that  coal  is  found.  The  carboniferous,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Mountain  limestone,  is  spread  over  the  Barrens  of 
Kentucky.  It  is  in  this  formation,  and  in  the  upper  layers  of  it, 
that  the  Mammoth  Cave  has  been  wrought  out.  The  Gray- 
son Springs,  as  we  have  said,  occur  in  this  formation. 

Il  may  be  a  matter  of  inquiry  with  some  readers,  how 
the  geologist  is  enabled  to  determine  the  relative  ages  of 
rocks,  and  assign   them  to  their  proper  systems?    The  oi- 
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ganic  remains  found  imbeded  in  the  strata  furnish  the  clue. 
In  the  Silurian  rocks  of  England  a  certain  group  of  fossils 
have  been  found;  these  fossils  do  not  extend  into  the  strata 
above;  the  animals  appear  to  have  become  extinct  with  the 
•edimentary  deposit  which  formed  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian 
•ystem.  When  the  geologist  in  Russia  or  America  meets 
with  fossils  of  the  same  group — meets,  as  he  often  does 
with  fossils  of  the  same  identical  species — he  recognizes  the 
strata  as  belonging  to  the  same  system.  We  shall  not  soon 
fbi^et  the  pleasure  evinced  by  Mr.  Vemeuil  when  we  show*- 
ed  him  the  Phillipsia^  which  we  had  found  in  the  "Encrini- 
tid  limestone,^'  and  which  at  once  established  in  his  mind 
the  rock  as  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  system.  Our 
firiend,  Dr.  Shumard,  traveled  from  Louisville  to  Nashville, 
last  summer,  over  the  same  region  explored  by  Drs.  Owen 
and  Norwood,  a  short  time  before  these  gentlemen  set  out 
on  their  expedition;  and  by  his  knowledge  of  paleontology 
he  was  able  to  define  the  position  of  the  various  strata.  We 
have  now  in  our  possession  his  letters  to  us  describing  the 
toccession  of  systems  as  he  advanced  towards  Nashville, 
just  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  satisfactory  and  interesting 
lection  of  Drs.  Owen  and  Norwood. 

This  ardent  young  geologist  has  ascertained  that  fifty  of 
our  Louisville  fossils  are  identical  with  European  species,  prin- 
ovpally  Russian;  and  that  one,  the  Calymene  Blumenbachii,  is 
fiwnd  in  Tennessee,  Kentucy,  Ohio,  New  York,  in  England, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Fossils  have  been  beautifully  styled  ^^medals  of  creation.'* 
They  speak  to  the  paleontologist  an  intelligible  and  impres- 
mare  language.  He  reads  in  them  the  comparative  antiquity 
of  rocks  and  mountains.  They  disclose  to  him  the  first  res- 
ligei  of  animate  creation,  and  the  point  at  which  races  of 
beings  ceased  to  exist,  and  new  races  came  into  being.  But 
Aoy  also  communicate  to  him  practical  knowledge.  Coal, 
have  remarked,  is  never  found  under  the  mountain 
the  pentremital  layer;  the  geologist  knows  that  it 

Qteless  to  sear  t  below  the  Pentremite  and  the  Ar- 
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Let  us  not  be  charged,  in  these  geological  notices,  "wfith 
wandering  from  our  profession;  geology  has  important  rela- 
tions to  medicine.  Has  it  never  come  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  how  closely  connected  certain  causes  of  disease  are 
with  the  soil?  One  day,  last  spring,  we  were  fossilizing  on  the 
upper  beds  of  our  Cliff  limestone  just  where  it  disappears 
under  the  Black  slate,  and  stopping  at  the^spring  of  an  intel- 
ligent farmer  whose  land  extended  to  both  formations,  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  ask  him  on  which  side  was  there  most  sick- 
ness among  his  neighbors.  His  reply  was,  as  we  were  pre- 
pared to  hear  it,  that  they  were  much  more  sickly  to  the 
west.  This  was  in  the  region  of  the  black  slate.  The 
"Pond  Settlement"  below  Louisville,  the  sickly  character  of 
which  is  well  known,  is  upon  the  same  rock.  The  black 
slate  appears  to  be  the  favorite  abode  of-  fever  and  ague. 

But  another  fact  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  geology  to 
medicine  has  occurred  to  us,  in  casting  our  eye  over  the  for- 
mations in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  is,  that  epidemic 
cholera,  in  its  sweep  over  us  thirteen  years  ago,  was  most  fatal 
'  in  those  regions  where  the  Blue  limestone  is  the  surface  rock. 
We  would  cite  Lexington,  for  example,  in  comparison  with 
Louisville,  and  the  small  towns  in  that  quarter  of  the  State 
as  compared  with  the  villages  in  the  Green  river  country. 
From  Cincinnati  to  Harrodsburg  it  is  blue  limestone,  and 
the  malignity  of  .the  disease  in  all  that  region  will  long  be 
remembered.  At  Nashville  the  same  rock  reappears,  and  in 
tome  towns  in  that. part  of  Tennessee  the  mortality  was  as 
great  as  in  any  place  where  the  epidemic  prevailed.  We 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  value  in  these  facts.  The  co- 
incidence may  have  been  accidental,  but  it  strikes  us  as,  at 
least,  curious,  and  worth  adverting  to.  Certain  it  is  that  our 
chances  for  obtaining  *a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease 
will  be  increased  by  some  attention  to  geology. 

We  have  read  the  '^Researches"  with  great  pleasure,  and 
hope  its  authors  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  their  interest- 
ing labors,  by  which  they  are  acquiring  reputation,  and  scieno* 
many  instructive  facts. 
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AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 


Division  of  the  Stricture  in  Hernia. — The  following  re- 
marks are  made  by  Mr.  Brown:  It  was  remarked  that  in  the 
above  case  the  division  of  the  stricture  was  directly  upwards, 
which  is  according  to  the  rule  of  the  schools;  it  may  not, 
however,  be  irrelevant  to  add,  that  in  all  cases  of  abdominal 
hernia, — ventral,  umbilical,  inguinal,  and  femoral^ — I  always 
divide  the  stricture  directly  upwards.  This  mode  of  dividing 
the  stricture  in  femoral  hernia  is  not  according  to  the  doc- 
trine generally  taught.  In  inguinal  hernia,  the  seat  of  stric- 
ture is  always  the  neck  of  the  sac,  formed  either  by  the  in- 
ternal ring  only,  or,  as  in  old  hernia,  by  both  the  internal  and 
external  ring.  The  division  of  the  stricture,  therefore,  in  all 
cases  directly  upwards,  will  be  sure  to  avoid  the  epigastric 
artery.  In  femoral  hernia,  we  are  usually  taught  to  divide 
the  stricture  upwards  and  inwards,  or  directly  inwards,  to  ' 
cut  Girnbernat's  ligament;  but  by  the  adoption  of  this  mode, 
if  the  obturator  artery  should  chance  to  rise  from  the  epigas- 
tric, and  take  its  course  along  the  margin  of  Gimberuat's  lig- 
ament, it  might  be  wounded  by  the  most  skilful  operator.  I 
once  knew  this  to  occur,  and  as  the  hemorrhage  was  exces- 
sive, the  surgeon  with  great  promptness  tied  the  external 
iliac  artery,  which  immediately  arrested  it.  Besides,  the 
true  seat  of  stricture  in  femoral  hernia  is  not  in  Gimbemat's 
ligament,  but  in  the  "thin  fibrous  band  which  crosses  the  ves- 
sels beneath  Poupart's  ligament."  By  cutting  this  "thin 
fibrous  band"  directly  upwards,  "the  ring  becomes  instantly 
flaccid,"  and  the  hernia  is  readily  reduced. — Lond,  Lancet. 
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On  the  Digestion  of  Alcoholic  Liquids  and  their  operation 
in  Nutrition  y'  with  Hygienic  Applications, — M.M.  Bouchardat 
and  Sandras,  and  M.  B.,  alone,  have  presented  some  inter- 
esting memoires  on  these  subjects  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Science,  from  which  we  will  give  extracts,  as  follows: 

The  first  part  of  the  digestive  process,  which  consists  in  a 
dissolution,  is  wanting,  with  alcoholic  drinks,  as  it  also  is 
with  fatty  substances.  Alcoholic  fluids  undergo  no  other  al- 
teration, in  the  digestive  apparatus,  than  dilution  with  the 
gastric  juice  and  mucus,  saliva,  and  the  other  liquids  which 
are  poured  into  the  digestive  organs. 

The  absorption  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  effected,  as  has  al- 
ready been  proved  by  Magendie  (Physiologie^  3d  edition,  p. 
187,)  by  the  orifices  of  the  veins.  It  is  particularly  in  the 
stomach  that  this  absorption  takes  place:  when  alcoholic 
drinks  are  administered  in  great  excess,  or  mixed  with  su- 
gar, this  absorption  may  continue  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
intestines. 

The  chyliferous  vessels  do  not  aid  in  the  absorption  of  al- 
coholic drinks;  after  their  ingestion  the  chyle  may  be  very 
abundantly  collected,  if  these  drinks  have  been  given  with 
the  fatty  aliments:  in  this  case  the  chyle  does  not  contain 
any  appreciable  trace  of  alcohol. 

When  alcoholic  drinks  are  introduced  into  the  torrent  of 
the  circulation,  the  alcohol  is  not  eliminated  by  any  of  the 
secretory  organs;  a  small  quantity  only  is  evaporated  by 
the  lungs,  and  may  be  collected  with  the  gases  and  vapors 
which  are  continually  exhaled  by  that  organ. 

If  alcohol  is  introduced  into  the  circulatory  apparatus  in 
too  great  quantity,  the  arterial  blood  becomes  of  the  color  of 
venous  blood,  and  the  alcohol  may  occasion  all  the  accidents 
of  asphyxia.    ^ 

The  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen,  which  is 
incessantly  introduced  into  the  economy  by  respiration,  may 
be  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid;  but,  in  several 
of  our  observations,  we  have  obtained  an  intermediate  pro- 
duct of  combustion, — acetic  acid. 

Alcohol  and  its  products  rapidly  disappear  from  the  econo- 
my. When  it  is  introduced  simultaneously  with  grape-«ugar 
or  dextrine,  its  destruction  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  these 
latter  bodies. 

The  Comparative  Action  of  Alcohol  on  different  Animals. — 
When  introduced  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation — it  is 
there  that  the  principal  action  of  oxygen  takes  place — and 
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the  hlood  globules^  being  deprived  of  this  vivifying  principle, 
cannot  acquire  their  vermillion  color;  they  are  asphyxiated^ 
and  if  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  large  the  animal  diet  as 
though  it  had  been  plunged  into  air  deprived  of  oxygen. 
The  carnivora^  as  the  dog^  whose  stomach  is  voluminous 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  are  very 
sensible  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  and  may  be  killed  by  a 
moderate  dose;  for  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  without  passing  be- 
yond the  duodenum.  The  herbivorous  gnawers,  as  rabbits, 
are  also  killed  by  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  for  absorption 
in  the  stomach  is  very  rapid:  alcohol  is  not  to  be  found  in 
their  intestines.  The  graminivorous  birds,  such  as  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  can  support  large  doses:  the  cavity  of  their  sto- 
mach is  limited;  that  organ  is  furnished  with  strong  muscles; 
alcohol  which  is  ingested  docs  not  remain  there:  it  may  be 
found  in  the  intestines;  it  is  from  thence  transported  to  the 
liver  by  the  vena;  portic,  and  then  gains  admittance  slowly 
into  the  'great  apparatus  of  the  circulation.  Fishes  can  live 
at  the  temperature  of  56®  centigrade,  in  water  containing 
the  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Influence  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  on  the  Secretion  of  Urine.-'— 
My  experiments  lead  me  to  admit  that,  under  the  influence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  drinks,  the  amount  of  urine 
rendered  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  diminished;  the  same 
is  the  case  w^ith  the  absolute  quantity  of  urea;  the  uric  acid, 
on  the  contrary,  is  excreted  in  larger  quantity  than  the  nor- 
mal proportion. — Comptes  Rendus,  Tome. — W,  Lancet, 


Alkalies  in  the  Treatment  of  Hooping-Cough, — Dr.  Allnat, 
of  London,  attributes  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  glottis, 
which  occurs  after  the  febrile  action  has  somewhat  subsided, 
to  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach;  to  relieve  which  alka- 
lies— ammonia,  carb.  potass,  &c. — are  advised.     He  says: 

After  preliminary  purgation  with  calomel,  (conjoined  witli 
antimony,  if  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high,)  and  an  occa- 
sional emetic  to  clear  the  stomach,  nothing  in  my  experience 
is  so  eflicacious  as  small  and  repeated  doses  of  the  carbonate 
of  potassa.  The  following  combination  has  been  extensively 
distributed  to  the  poor  in  seasons  when  hooping-cough  has 
raged  as  an  epidemic,  and  I  can  attest  the  almost  invariable 
success  which  has  attended  its  administration — what  portion 
of  the  merit  is  due  to  the  cochineal  I  do  not  know:— Take  of 
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carbonate  of  potassa,  one  drachm;  cochineal,  ten  grains; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  For  an  infant,  one  teaspoonfUl 
to  be  taken  thrice  daily,  the  dose  increased  according  to  age. 
London  Lancet 


Artificial  Somnambulism  in  Pennsylvania, — Doct.  William 
B.  Fahnestock,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  has  published  an 
article  on  Mesmerism,  or  as  he  terms  it,  "artificial  somnam- 
bulism," which  will  stagger  the  faith  of  most  christians.  Can 
a  man  be  sane  who  believes  such  assumptions?  We  offer  a 
few  extracts  as  follows: 

1.  That  I  consider  this  condition  to  be  identical  with  som- 
nambulism, differing  only  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced ;  somnambulism  being  the  natural  state,  and  this  the  ar- 
tificial. 

2.  That  this  state  is  independent  of  magnetism,  electri- 
city, galvanism,  sympathy,  a  nervous  fluid,  or  anything  of  the 
kind. 

3.  That  subjects  are  at  all  times  independent  of  the  so- 
called  operator,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  when  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  state  before  they  en- 
ter it. 

4.  That  it  is  possible  for  any  persons  to  throw  themselves 
into,  or  out  of,  the  state,  even  in  an  instant,  when  they  have 
been  taught  how  to  effect  it. 

5.  That  subjects  can  be  taught  to  throw  themselves  into 
this  state,  a  single  finger,  a  hand,  an  arm,  or  any  part  of  the 
body,  independent  of  the  rest,  by  an  act  of  their  own  will, 
at  any  time  they  may  please,  and  relieve  themselves  at  plea- 
sure! 

I  have  taught  hundreds  to  do  so^ — but  it  may  not  always 
be  prudent  for  them  to  enter  this  state  independent  of  an  in- 
structer — for  ^ottic,  upon  entering  the  condition  for  the  fi^rst 
time^  become  unconscious  of  all  that  is  passing  around  them; 
and  if  such  persons  were  to  throw  themselves  into  it  inde- 
pendent of  any  one,  and  had  not  consented  or  made  up  their 
minds  before  entering  it,  to  hear  or  to  speak  to  some  one,  it 
is  most  likely  that  when  in  it,  and  spoken  to,  they  would  not 
hear  any  one;  and  in  all  probability  would  sleep  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  without  doing  anything,  and  when  they  did 
awake  would  remember  nothing,  and  scarcely  know  they  had 
been  in  it  at  all.  Or  they  might  get  up  and  wander  about, 
as  is  sometimes  done  by  natural  somnambulists,  and  unknow* 
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ingly  get  into  difficulties  or  meet  with  some  accident,  which 
might  not  be  very  eigreeable  when  they  awoke.  It  is,  there- 
fore, always  better  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  it  to  place 
themselves  under  the  care  of  some  one;  and  he  who  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  state  best,  and  has  had  the  most  ex- 
perience in  its  management,  is  the  best  calculated  for  this 
Eurpose.  When  they  have  entered  the  state  frequently,  and 
ave  had  the  proper  instructions  while  in  it,  the  case  is  very 
diflFerent;  they  are  then  able  to  move  about  with  as  much 
certainty  and  safety  as  if  they  were  awake. 

6.  That  when  in  this  state  they  can  hear,  see,  smell, 
taste,  feel,  &c.,  as  well  as  when  awake,  whenever  they  are 
so  disposed;  or  they  can  hear  or  not,  see  or  not,  smell  or 
not,  taste  or  not,  feel  or  not,  contrary  to  the  will  of  any 
one,  whenever  they  may  think  proper. 

7.  That  they  cannot  be  made  to  do  any  thing  they  are 
not  willing  to  assent  to,  and  are  as  much  themselves  as  when 
awake. 

The  following  case  of  parturition  is  given: 

She,  being  clairvoyant,  theii  threw  her  mind  to  a  distance, 
and  while  engaged  looking  at  various  objects  of  interest, 
passed  through  the  rest  of  her  labor  without  feeling  the  least 
pain — even  the  last  and  severe  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
gave  her  no  pain  whatever.  She  was  delivered  of  a  large 
male  child,  about  half  an  hour  after  she  entered  the  state  the 
second  time.  After  the  child  was  born,  and  the  placenta 
was  about  being  removed,  considerable  hemorrhage  ensued — 
but  was  immediately  arrested  by  frictions  with  the  hand  over 
the  region  of  the  uterus,  until  the  contractions  were  renewed 
and  the  placenta  expelled.  The  frictions  over  the  uterus, 
which  were  necessary  in  this  case  to  renew  its  contractions, 
gave  her  no  pain  whatever.  The  same,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, every  physician  knows  full  well,  are  scarcely  to 
be  endured. 

Mesmerism  advances  in  mystery;  patients  are  now  taught, 
not  only  to  diagnose  their  own  disease,  but  to  remove  them 
by  rmlling  that  they  shall  cease!  The  following  extract 
presents  this  supremely  ridiculous  assumption: 

The  extent  to  which  I  have  employed  somnambulism  in 
diseases  has  been  very  considerable;  but  the  state  itself,  or 
the  mere  being  in  that  state,  will  produce  no  relief,  if  the 
mind  of  the  subject  is  not  made  sensible  of  the  fact,  and 
pkiced  upon  the  disease.    This  is  an  important  point,  and 

6  * 
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accounts  for  the  many  failures  which  have  hitherto  occurred. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  get  the  patient  to  fix  his  mind  upon 
his  disease,  and  to  make  a  resolution  while  in  the  state  that 
it  shall  cease  to  exist  when  he  awakes,  &c.  It  is  no  matter 
whether  the  patient  does  this  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  the 
advice  of  his  instructor,  so  that  it  has  been  done  properly. 
The  effect  will  be  the  same,  and  always  in  proportion  to  the 
determination,  &c.,  he  may  have  exercised. 

A  very  happy  illustration  of  this  fact  took  place  last  win- 
ter while  I  was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Childs,  of 
that  place,  had  been  endeavoring  to  effect  a  cure  in  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  whose  foot  (I  think  from  some  disease),  was 
drawn  or  thrown  completely  round,  in  a  direction  precisely 
opposite  to  the  natural  condition  of  that  member.  He  had 
been  operating  in  the  usual  method  for  some  time  before  I  vis- 
ited the  city.  He  attended  a  course  of  my  private  lectures^ 
which  were  delivered  in  Dr.  Noble's  parlors,  where  he  sta- 
ted the  young  lady's  case  to  me,  and  requested  to  know 
whether  I  could  suggest  any  thing  for  her  relief  I  at  once 
told  him  that  if  he  would  abanSon  the  old  method  and  divert 
her  mind  to  the  foot,  and  get  her  to  make  a  resolution  while 
in  the  state,  that  the  foot  should  assume  and  keep  a  natural 
position  when  she  awoke,  he  could  effect  it  in  five  minutes. 
On  the  following  day  he  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  do  so, 
and  brought  the  young  lady  round  to  Dr.  Noble's  the  same 
evening,  perfectly  restored.  She  was  then  able  to  keep  the 
foot  in  its  natural  position,  and  during  the  evening  walked 
and  ran  about  as  well  as  ever,  a  blessing  which  she  had  been 
unable  to  exercise  for  a  long  time  before.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Drs.  Childs  and  Noble  will  take  pleasure  in  confirming 
my  statement.  The  case  was  notorious  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  and  the  cure  by  many  was  considered  scarcely  short 
of  a  miracle. — Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour^ 


Obliteration  of  the  (Esophagus, — Prof.  Levy,  of  Gopenha* 
gen,  relates  two  cases  of  this  malformation,  in  the  Neve 
Tjeitschrift  fur  Geburtskunde,  The  first  case  was  that  of  an 
infant,  apparently  healthy  when  born,  but  which  was  unable 
to  suck,  and  rejected  everything  that  was  administered  to  it^ 
The  day  after  birth  a  catheter  was  introduced  into  the  cbso- 
phagus,  but  wa&  arrested  at  a  depth  of  four  inches.  Milk  in- 
jected through  the  catheter  was  immediately  returned  by  the 
nose  and  mouth,  producing  symptoms  of  suffocation.    Closure 
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of  the  oesophagus  was  accordingly  diagnosticated,  and  some 
broth  was  injected  into  the  rectum.  At  the  period  of  its 
birth,  the  infant  weighed  six  pounds  and  a  half;  forty-six  hours 
afterwards  it  only  weighed  five  pounds  and  a  half;  fifty-eight 
hours  after,  it  weighed  five  pounds  and  a  quarter;  seventy 
hours  after  birth,  it  weighed  five  pounds  and  an  eighth;  eighty- 
two  hours  after,  five  pounds.  The  infant  died  eighty-three 
hours  after  birth.  The  child  lost,  therefore,  during  four  days, 
one  pound  and  a  half  in  weight,  half-a-pound  being  the  loss 
during  the  last  two  days.  The  urine  and  feces  presented  a 
natural  appearance;  they  were  passed  at  long  intervals,  and 
scarcely  exceeded  the  weight  of  the  broth  injected.  On 
post-mortem  examination,  the  upper  portion  of  the  oesopha- 
gus was  found  to  terminate  in  a  cul-de-snc,  in  which  the  cath- 
eter introduced  by  the  mouth,  was  arrested.  This  sac  was 
about  an  inch  long,  and  twice  the  size  of  im  ordinary  rrsopha- 
gus  .  The  structure  of  the  muscular  fibres  presented  nothing 
abnormal,  except  that  they  converged  towards  the  trunca- 
ted extremity  of  the  tube.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  oeso- 
phagus was  connected  with  the  trachea  and  larynx;  so  that  a 

*  catheter  introduced  through  an  incision  in  the  cardiac  extremi- 
.^  ty  of  the  stomach,  passed  through  the  trachea  and  larynx  in- 
3.         to  the  mouth.     The  communication  between  the  trachea  and 

the  ojsophagus  took  place  about  a  line  below  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  and  was  formed  by  an  oval  opening,  three 
lines  long  and  one  line  wide.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  air- 
duct  and  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  were  contin- 
uous with  those  of  the  digestive  canal.  In  the  second  case, 
i  the  foetus  was  born  before  the  full    period   of  gestation,   and 

,  died  immediately  after  birth.  In  this  case,  Profesor  Levy 
found,  besides  several  malformations  in  <he  region  of  the  pelvis, 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  terminated  in  a  cul-de- 
sac,  and  that  the  lower  communicated  with  the  right  bronchus. 
X  The  communication  of  the  tube  with  the  trachea  differed 
■  from  that  in  the  former  case,  inasmuch  as  the  oesophagus  con- 
tained some  cartilaginous  rings  in  a  part  of  its  extent.  With 
the  exception  of  the  case  of  Martin,  republished  in  the  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  M.  Andral,  Professor  Levy  has  never  seen 
any  other  examples  of  this  malfomation  than  those  just  rela- 

•  \        ted*    These  cases  support  the   opinion  of  those   who  regard 
^  ^^,       monstrosities  as  arrests  of  development. — Med.  Times. 

» »  ■■ 
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Method  of  Operating  in  Excision  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  By 
Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh. — In  performing  the  excision  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  in  the  three  instances  I  have  detailed,  and  in  the 
other  cases  in  which  I  have  operated,  I  have  proceeded  on 
the  following  plan: — I  have  fixed  one  or  two  vulsella  into  the 
outer  or  vaginal  side  of  the  diseased  cervix,  as  high  as  it  was 

f)OSsible  to  insert  them,  and,  by  the  purchase  which  they  af- 
brded,'have  gradually  and  cautiously  dragged  this  part  down 
in  the  lines  respectively  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim,  cavity, 
and  outlet,  till  it  appeared  so  far  beyond  the  vulva  as  to  allow 
me  to  cut  through  the  base  of  the  protruding  cervix.  In  one 
or  two  cases  I  used  a  knife  in  making  the  incisions.  But  in 
xjonsequence  of  the  powerful  retraction  under  which  the  cer- 
vix uteri  is  placed  during  the  operation,  it  is  difficult,  or  indeed 
impossible,  to  make  the  incision  in  this  way  so  equable  and 
perfect  as  to  remove  with  certainty  all  the  diseased  part.  Af- 
ter a  partial  cut  or  two  the  uterus  is  strongly  retracted  at  the 
points  of  incision,  and  the  remainder  of  the  operation  requires 
to  be  finished  with  the  line  of  incision  thus  rendered  irregular 
and  confused.  A  pair  of  large,  curved,  blunt-pointed  scissors, 
such  as  were  used  in  this  operation  by  Osiander  and  Dupuy- 
tren,  is  in  this  respect  preferable.  We  are  enabled  by  them 
to  surround  and  embrace  the  whole  cervix  at  once;  and  hav- 
ing cautiously  and  carefully  adjusted  their  edges  to  the  very 
points  which  we  wish  to  divide,  and  thus  calculated,  at  this 
preliminary  step,  the  exact  limits  of  the  incision,  we  may  then 
immediately  complete  the  amputation  of  the  part,  by  one  or 
two  strong  and  rapid  strokes  of  the  instrument.  The  blades 
must  be  placed  around  the  cervix,  above  the  line  of  the  teeth 
of  the  vulsellum;  and  then  our  object  is  (as  it  were)  to  cutout 
the  vulsellum  along  with  the  whole  inferior  and  diseased  part 
of  the  cervix,  in  which  it  is  fixed.  The  operation  is  much  fa- 
cilitated by  the  labia  being  strongly  pressed  aside  by  broad 
copper  spatula?. 

I  have  always  placed  my  patients  upon  the  face,  the  body 
being  situated  across  the  bed,  and  the  lower  extremities  hang- 
ing over  it,  as  in  the  operation  for  haemorrhoids.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  make  our  incision  through  the  cervix  uteri 
from  behind  forwards,  instead  of  from  before  backwards, — a 
matter,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  small  moment.  For  if  we  cut  in 
this  latter  direction,  viz.,  from  before  backwards^  we  wo.uld 
sometimes  run  a  greater  danger  of  opening  into  the  perito- 
naeum, which  stretches  downwards  so  much  more  behind  than 
in  front  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  oflTers  a  very  thin  wall  of  par- 
tition between  the  cavity  oif  the  vagina  and  the  cavity  of  the 
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abdomen.  Latterly,  I  have  found  the  first  portion  of  the  op- 
eration, namely,  the  seizure  and  traction  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
much  facilitated  by  using  a  very  large  and  strong  vulsellum, 
made  with  the  common  loose  joint  of  the  obstetric  forceps, 
instead  of  the  usual  fixed  pivot  or  scissors  joint.  With  the 
common  scissors-jointed  vulsellum,  whilst  we  are  intent  on 
fixing  the  teeth  of  one  blade  in  a  proper  situation,  the  teeth 
of  the  other  blade  are  always  apt  to  become  entangled  in  the 
tumor  or  walls  of  the  vagina  itself,  and  thus  impede  and  em- 
barrass the  operator.  But  with  the  modification  of  the  vulsel- 
lum that  I  have  alluded  to  this  difficulty  is  avoided,  for  the  in- 
dividual blades  are  introduced,  adjusted,  and  fixed,  separately 
and  successively;  and  then,  afterwards,  they  are  easily  united 
together  for  further  use.  Besides  in  this  way,  we  far  more 
readily  effect  what  are,  I  believe,  the  two  principal  secrets  in 
the  operation,  viz.,  1st.:  We  fix  both  blades  of  the  instrument, 
and  more  especially  that  corresponding  to  the  diseased  lip,  as 
high  upon  the  cervix,  and  as  near  its  line  of  reflection  upon 
the  roof  of  the  vagina  as  possible;  and  2ndly,  by  making  our 
line  of  incision  immediately  above  the  hold  of  the  vulsellum 
(as  if  bur  object  were  to  cut  out  that  instrument  and  the  part 
which  it  embraces),  we  secure  this  important  point,  that  the 
incision  which  we  make  is  more  likely,  than  if  we  followed 
any  other  plan,  to  pass  through  a  stratum  of  healthy  tissue,  as 
we  thus  inevitably  remove  the  whole  vaginal  portion  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  and  the  diseased  structure  of  which  it  is  the  seat. 
In  thus  attempting  to  insert  the  vulsellum  as  high  as  possible 
in  the  cervix,  wc  will  succeed  far  better  by  guiding  it  directly 
to  the  point  recjuired  by  the  fingor  and  th(;  sense  of  touch, 
than  by  attempting  to  direct  it  by  the  speculum  ;in(l  the  sense 
of  sight.  In  fact,  if  the  cervix  is,  as  general!}^  hnjipens,  at 
all  much  increased  in  size,  it  is,  of  necessity,  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  see,  with  any  speculum,  the  part  in  which  the  teeth  of 
the  vulsellum  should  be  fixed, — that  part  lying  much  iiigher 
than  the  sphere  of  vision. 

Several  forms  of  danger  have  been  found  to  attend  upon 
excision  of  the  cervix  uteri.  A  fearful  variety  of  nervous  de- 
pression is  alleged  by  some  authors  to  supervene  occasionally 
upon  the  operation.  I  have  seen  no  instance  of  it.  Severe 
haemon'hage  sometimes  occurs,  but  it  is  much  rarer  than  we 
might  a  priori  expect.  In  only  one  case  have  I  met  with  it 
in  any  considerable  amount,  and  in  that  instance  it  was  read- 
ily and  effectually  restrained  by  the  plug.  Out  of  nineteen 
f3rivate  patients  operated  on  by  Lisfranc,  Pauly  avers  that 
bur  died  within  twenty-four  hours.     Subsequently  there  is 
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further  danger  to  the  patient  from  inflammation  kindling  up 
in  some  of  the  uterine  structures,  or  in  the  peritonaeum  itself. 
Out  of  the  eight  cases  in  which  I  have  operated,  seven  recov^ 
ei'ed  perfectly.  The  remaining  eighth  patient  recovered  so 
for  as  to  leave  her  bed-room,  but  was  then,  from  an  unfortu- 
nate domestic  quarrel,  subjected  to  great  mental  excitement, 
after  which  she  relapsed,  and  died  under  symptoms  resem- 
bling those  of  phlebitis.  In  his  Operative  Medicine,  Velpeau, 
after  stating  that  he  had  himself  only  operated  in  two  cases, 
in  one  of  which  death  occurred  in  three  days,  and  in  the  oth- 
er six  weeks  after  the  excision  of  the  cervix,  proceeds  to  re- 
mark: "A  patient  operated  upon  by  M.  Blandin  died  of  ute- 
rine phlebitis;  one  of  those  that  Lisfranc  lost  was  carried  off 
by  peritonitis;  others  have  sunk  under  a  nervous  state,  the 
gravity  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Up  to  the  present 
time,"  he  continues,  "scarcely  any  one  has  been  seen  to  die 
directly  of  hsemorhage.  Rust  and  Graefe  of  Berlin,  Roux 
and  Dupuytren,  who  have  all  seen  their  patients  perish  from 
the  immediate  results  of  the  operation,  do  not  ascribe  the  fa- 
tal result  to  this  complication  (haemorrhage).  Excision  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  although  easy  and  by  no  means  severe,  is 
nevertheless  sometimes  extremely  dangerous  and  speedily  fa- 
tal. However,  Osiander  has  practised  it  twenty-eight  times, 
Dupuytren  fifteen  to  twenty  times,  and  Lisfranc  forty  to 
fifty  times,  without  it  having  caused  death  more  than  once 
Out  of  every  six  or  seven  operated  upon." 

Cases  adapted  for  the  operation, — Since  excision  of  the  cer- 
vix uteri  is  an  operation  attended  with  so  many  chances  of 
danger,  as  Velpeau  exposes  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quo- 
ted, it  evidently  follows  that  it  should  only  be  adopted  in  cas- 
es, and  under  circumstances,  in  which  milder  and  safer  means 
of  cure  are  insufficient.  The  forms  of  disease  in  which,  upon 
this  principle,  it  seems  justifiable  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid 
of  this  operation  (supposing  no  contra-indication  to  be  pre- 
sent), are,  in  my  opinion,  principally: 

1st.  Great  morbid  hypertrophy,  by  elongation,  of  the  va- 
ginal portion  of  the  cervix  uteri.  I  have  operated  succesfuUy 
m  two  such  cases. 

2nd.  Corroding  ulcer,  when  limited  to  the  lips  of  the  cervix, 
and  pathologically  identical  with  the  form  of  lupus  or  malig- 
nant ulcer  so  well  known  on  the  face;  and 

3rd.  Circumscribed  and  local  forms  of  carcinomatous  dis- 
ease or  excrescence,  of  the  lips   and  lower  segment  of  the 
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r  Some  continental  surgeons,  and  more  especially  Lisfranc, 
advocate  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  excision,  in  various 
other  cases  besides  those  I  have  just  enumerated.  I  have 
myielf  twice  excised  the  part  when  aflfected  by  chronic  indu- 
ration and  thickening,  without  carcinomatous  degeneration; 
but  1  would  now,  most  assuredly,  by  no  means  resort  to  it 
again  under  the  same  condition,  as  I  believe  that  morbid  state 
of  the  cervix  to  be  quite  removable  by  milder  measures.  In 
the  case  that  I  have  alluded  to  as  having  terminated  fatally, 
the  structure  of  the  excised  cervix  presented  a  great  degree 
of  condensation  and  induration,  with  two  small  cystic  tu- 
mours enclosed  in  the  morbid  tissue.  The  symptoms  attend- 
ant on  this  lesion  had  been  of  very  long  standing,  and  had 
previously  broken  down  the  health  of  the  patient. 

Certainly,  however,  the  set  of  cases  in  which,  of  all  oth- 
ers, the  operation  is  likely  to  prove  an  occasional  and  im- 
portant addition  to  our  previous  means  ol  treatment,  is  that 
in  which  there  exists  local  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  uteri. — 
Dublin  Quart,  Jour.  Med.  Sd. 


Mortality  from  Cancer  in  England^  as  regulated  by  Sex. 


Year  of  Report. 

Total  fatal  Caaei 
of  Cancer. 

In  the  Female  Sex. 

In  the  Male  Sex. 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

2304 
2549 
2238 
2215 
2356 

1717 
1924 
1656 
1692 
1757 

587 
625 

582 
523 
599 

Total, 

11662 

8746 

2916 

Ibid. 


Electricity  in  Disease.  By  Mr.  Donavan,  of  Dublin. — The 
first  attempt  at  rendering  electricity  available  in  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering  was  made  by  Kratzentein,  in  1 744, 
who  tried  it  in  several  diseases.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  num- 
ber of  works  were  published  on  medical  electricity,  contain- 
ing, with  some  truth,  many  fictitious  and  marvellous  accounts: 
air  this  might  be  expected. 

Sicnor  Pivati,  of  Venice,  published,  in  Italian,  an  Essay  on 
Medical  Electricity,  in  which  he  narrated  many  wonderful 
things.    He  included  balsam  of  Peru  in  a  glass  cylinder,  so 
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closely  that  there  was  not  the  least  smell  from  it.  With  this 
cylinder  he  electrified  a  person  who  had  a  pain  in  his  side; 
the  man  went  home,  went  to  bed,  slept,  sweated,  scented  the 
bed,  his  clothes,  and  even  his  hair,  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
the  comb  smelt  of  the  balsam.  Another  person,  electrified  in 
a  similar  manner,  became  in  half  an  hour  more  lively  and 
cheerful  than  usual:  the  company  perceived  a  smell  for  which 
neither  he  nor  they  could  account,  until  at  length  he  disco- 
vered that  it  proceeded  from  himself.  By  electric  exhalations 
Pivati  cured  amenorrhoea.  He  had  also  the  honor  and  pleas- 
sure  of  curing  Donadoni,  Bishop  of  Sebenico,  aged  seventy- 
five  years,  of  gout.  The  Bishop  came  with  his  physician  and 
friends;  the  disease  had  stiffened  his  fingers  and  knees  so  that 
he  could  not  bend  them;  he  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  into  bed 
every  night.  Pivati  filled  his  cylinder  with  discutients,  and 
with  it  electrified  his  reverend  patient.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
Bishop  felt  an  unusual  commotion  in  his  fingers;  he  was  re- 
lieved; he  opened  and  shut  both  his  hands,  and  gave  a  hearty 
squeeze  to  one  of  his  servants:  he  rose  up,  walked,  smote  his 
hands  together,  helped  himself  to  a  chair,  sat  down,  walked 
down  stairs  with  the  agility  of  a  young  man,  and  was  so 
amazed  that  he  thought  it  must  be  a  dream.  In  the  same 
manner  a  lady  aged  60,  with  fingers  swollen  by  the  gout  dur- 
ing six  months,  always  trembling,  and  with  one  arm  con- 
vulsed, was  fully  relieved  by  two  minutes'  application  of  the 
medicated  electricitv. 

Pivati  proposed  to  electrify  his  patients  by  cylinders  filled 
with  medicines  of  all  kinds,  as  diuretics,  antiapoplectics,  sudo- 
rifics,  &c.  These  medicated  cylinders  were  named  intonaca- 
tures. 

The  Abbe  Nollet  was  so  amazed  at  these  wonderful  things 
that  he  paid  a  visit  to  Pivati  in  Italy,  and  questioned  him 
pretty  sharply  concerning  the  statements  he  hod  published. 
Pivati,  it  appears,  could  not  stand  the  cross-examination:  he 
confessed  to  the  Abbe  that  as  to  the  odors  he  had  never  trans- 
mitted them  but  twice,  although  he  made  many  trials.  When 
asked  to  produce  the  successful  cylinder,  he  said  it  was  broken, 
and  he  could  not  produce  even  a  bit  of  it.  The  Abb6  then 
took  him  to  task  about  the  Bishop  of  Sebenico,  but  was  in- 
formed that  the  poor  bishop  was  as  bad  as  ever.  Several 
other  exposures  were  also  made. 

All  these  wonders,  sufficiently  startling  even  to  ordinary 
credulity,  were  nevertheless,  adopted  by  professor  Winkler, 
of  Leipsic,  who  added  a  few  of  his  own.  He  included  sul- 
phur, and,  in  another  case,  cinnamon,  in  a  glass  sphere,  elec- 
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trified  it,  and  filled  the  room  with  the  vapor  of  each,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  cmnamon,  he  perceived  in  his  mouth  even  the 
next  day.  Dr.  Bianchini's  Recueil  cP Experiences  faites  ft  Venise 
was  mamly  instrumental  in  exposing  these  absurdities. 

Dr.  Giuseppe  Bruni,  one  of  the  principal  physicians  of  Tu- 
rin, about  this  period  reported  that  at  Bologna  a  man  deaf  of 
one  ear,  having  a  continued  noise  in  it,  and  occasionally  suf- 
fering violent  pain,  was  electrified  by  Dr.  Verati,  sparks  being 
taken  from  the  neighborhood  of  his  ear;  the  parts  were  red- 
dened as  if  by  a  blister;  the  patient  passed  the  night  withless 
pain  and  noise,  and  was  perfectly  cured  of  his  disorder. 

Dr.  Bruni  then  relates  some  other  cases  of  cure,  all  of  which 
are  quite  probable,  but  he  shakes  our  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment  by  stating  that  a  physician  at  Some  lined  a  cylinder 
with  purgative  matter,  and  electrified  a  gentleman  with  it, 
who  immediately  found  on  the  spot  the  same  effects  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  the  cathartic.  If  this  happened,  it  must  have 
been  fright  that  acted. 

The  following  case  is  well  attested,  and  deserves  attention. 

A  woman  aged  33,  whose  father  had  died  of  paralysis,  was 
attacked  with  the  same  disease,  which  sometimes  affected  her 
in  the  left  arm,  and  sometimes  in  the  leg  of  the  same  side;  and 
although  these  parts  lost  all  power  of  motion,  they  retained 
sensibility;  but  after  a  while  she  lost  all  sensation  of  the  left 
side.  Becoming  worse,  her  head  shook,  her  tongue  faltered, 
her  left  eye  became  so  dim  that  she  could  not  distinguish  col- 
ors with  it;  and  she  was  oftened  seized  with  universal  cold- 
ness and  insensibility,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  doubtful  wheth- 
er or  not  she  was  dead. 

In  this  state  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brydone  determined  to  try  eleo-  ' 
tricity.  He  therefore  communicated  several  very  severe 
shocks,  which  seemed  to  raise  her  spirits;  she  said  she  felt  a 
heat  and  pricking  pain  in  her  left  thigh  and  leg,  which  gener- 
ally spread  over  the  whole  side,  and  after  undergoing  the  op- 
eration a  few  minutes  longer,  she  "cried  out  with  great  joy 
that  she  felt  her  foot  on  the  ground."  The  electric  machine 
producing  such  extraordinary  effects,  the  woman  submitted  to 
receive  above  800  shocks,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  shaking  of  her  head  gradually  lessened,  until  it  entirely 
ceased;  she  was  able,  at  last,  to  stand  without  support,  and 
on  leaving  the  room  forgot  one  of  her  crutches.  Next  day, 
being  electrified  as  before,  her  strength  sensibly  increased;  sne 
walked  easily  without  a  stick,  and  could  lift  several  pounds 
weight  with  the  hand  that  had  been  paralytic.     The  experi- 
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ment  was  repeated  on  the  third  day,  by  which  time  she  re- 
ceived, in  all,  upwards  of  600  severe  shocks,  when,  declaring 
herself  to  have  as  much  power  on  the  left  side  as  the  right,  she 
was  pronounced  cured.  This  account  was  attested  by  herself, 
by  the  minister  of  Coldingham,  in  Berwickshire,  and  by  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Whytt  to  j3r.  Pringle. 

Professor  Imhoff,  of  Munich,  thus  generalises  the  effects  of 
electricity:  It  promotes  the  free  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and 
especially  of  the  blood;  it  accelerates  perspiration,  increases 
animal  heat,  and  promotes  all  the  secretions  and  excretions  of 
the  body.  The  essential  condition  of  the  useful  application  of 
frictional  electricity  is  that  the  machine  employed  shall  be  one 
of  considerable  power,  although  its  utmost  intensity  is  by  no 
means  to  be  always  brought  to  bear  on  the  patient.  When 
tine  rubefacient  effects,  or  the  aura,  or  the  stream,  or  the  local 
stimulus  of  electricity  are  required,  they  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  largest  and  most  powerful  machine. 

The  latest  testimony  on  record  of  the  medical  efficacy  of 
frictional  electricity  is  to  be  found  in  a  report  of  Dr.  Golding 
Bird,  who  declares  that  scarcely  any  cases  have  been  submit- 
ted to  electrical  treatment  in  which  its  sanatory  influence  has 
been  so  strongly  marked  as  those  in  which  the  menstrual  func- 
tion was  deficient.  While  chlorosis  is  present,  scarcely  any 
benefit  is  to  be  expected.  The  rule  for  insuring  success,  in 
the  great  mass  of  cases  of  amenorrhcea,  is  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral health  by  exercise  and  tonics,  and  to  remove  accumula- 
tions in  the  bowels;  a  few  electric  shocks,  often  a  single  one, 
will  then  be  sufficient  to  produce  menstruation.  The  shock 
of  a  quart  Leyden  jar  is  to  be  passed  from  the  pubes  to  the  sa- 
crum, as  often  as  necessary,  beginning  about  a  week  before 
the  expected  return  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 


Advance  of  the  Asiatic  Choler(t  towards  Europe, — Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  intelligence  received  from  Trebizonde  (Sept 
36th),  a  town  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
it  appears  that  the  Asiatic  cholera  is  slowly  but  steadily  pro- 
gressmg  in  the  course  towards  Europe  which  it  took  in  1830 
-'31.  We  subjoin  the  following  extract: — "The  cholera  has 
passed  the  line  of  the  Russian  quarantine  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  raging  throughout  all  the  Tartar  vil- 
lages of  the  districts  of  Salgan  and  of  Deukeran.    A  con- 
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siderable  number  of  Cossacks  forming  the  cordon  on  the  Per- 
sian frontier  have  likewise  been  attacked.  At  Rescht,  a 
Persian  city  in  the  province  of  Ghilan,  the  cholera  is  still 
making  incessant  ravages,  which  have  now  continued  during 
two  months.  The  sanatory  state  of  all  the  towns  to  the 
west  of  the  Capsian  Sea,  from  Bakou  to  Astrachan,  is  very 
unfavorable.  Dysenteries  and  diseases  of  the  stomach  (fre- 
quently mortal)  prevail  in  these  towns,  particularly  amongst 
the  troops  in  the  garrisons.  These  maladies  are  probably 
the  forerunners  of  the  real  Asiatic  cholera,  a  phenomenon 
mther  curious,  which  has  been  again  observed  latterly  in 
Persia.  Ther6  prevailed  at  Teheran,  at  Astrabad,  at  Mes- 
chid,  and  at  Ispahan,  a  malady  a  considerable  time  before 
the  appearance  of  the  cholera,  of  which  the  symptoms  re- 
sembled the  Indian  disease.  The  caravans  which  arrived 
from  Teheran  eight  months  since,  spoke  of  the  existence  of 
the  scourge,  which  was  mistaken  for  the  cholera.  A  French 
physician,  who  resided  at  Teheran  at  that  period,  and  who 
passed  through  our  city  a  few  days  since,  assured  us  it  was 
the  cholerine,  such  as  had  likewise  been  observed  in  several 
towns  in  Europe  in  1832  as  a  precursor  of  the  cholera.  The 
population  of  Teheran,  which  had  been  estimated  at  80,000, 
IS  reduced  by  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  to  60,000.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  and  their  attendants  had  not  dared  to  re- 
turn to  the  city,  but  still  continued  to  reside  at  Mount  Al- 
burs,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schemen,  to  the  north  of  Tehe- 
ran. The  Russian  authorities  at  Tiflis  are  well  aware  of  the 
appearance  of  the  cholera  in  that  neighborhood,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Tiflis  have  fled;  but,  up  to  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, no  official  announcement  had  been  made  of  the  fact. 
Perhaps  this  course  was  pursued  in  order  to  prevent  the  me- 
chanics from  becoming  alarmed,  and  a  consequent  interrup- 
tion of  commercial  affairs. — Times, 

In  the  autumn  of  1830  it  was  ravaging  the  Persian  prov- 
ince o^  Ghilan,  the  Georgian  provinces  of  Russia,  including 
the  towns  of  Bakou,  Tiflis,  and  Astrachan;  and  it  appeared 
in  England  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year. — London 
Med.  Gaz. — Med,  News, 


Use  oj  Black  Oxide  of  Mercury  in  the  Vomiting  of  Preg- 
nancy,— M.  Stackler  has  announced  that  he  has  found  the 
black  oxide  of  mercury  a  most  useful  medicine  for  removing 
the  obstinate  vomiting  which   sometimes  occurs   in  females 
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during  pregnancy.  The  vomiting  was  checked  in  two  cases 
of  unusual  severity,  by  doses  of  the  oxide,  equal  to  five  cen- 
t^ammes  daily  (=:0*77  grains).  No  unpleasant  effects  were 
observed  to  follow  the  use  of  the  medicine.  There  was  no 
salivation*  Doctor  Jouger  has  found  the  oxide  equally  bene- 
ficial in  hysteric  convulsons  and  in  cases  of  uterine  irritation. 
Ibid. — Southern  Jour.  Med.  and  Phar, 


Mortality  in  the  Army  and  Navy. — The  numbers  of  those 
who  perish  in  battle,  or  afterwards  from  wounds,  is  small 
compared  to  those  who  die  from  other  causes.  During  the 
last  three  years  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  total  •  number  of 
deaths  in  the  British  Army,  amounted  annually  to  about  16 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  force.  Of  these  only  4  per  cent 
died  in  battle  or  of  wounds  which  proved  fatal  soon  after. 
The  number  of  men  sick  in  hospitals  usually  avemged  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  less  than  three  years  and  a  half 
out  of  a  force  the  average  strength  of  which  was  61,500  men, 
nearly  34,000  died,  and  of  these  only  one-fourth  fell  by  the 
sword;  and  this  enormous  mortality  occurred  among  a  body 
of  men,  all  of  whom,  a  short  time  previously,  must  have 
been  in  the  healthiest  vigor  of  youth  or  prime  of  manhood; 
so  that  it  required  the  annual  sacrifice  of  6,400  able-bodied 
men,  to  keep  in  the  field  a  working  force  of  less  than  50,000 
men!  If  such  was  the  amount  of  suffering  and  waste  of  life, 
when  every  expedient  was  adopted  that  foresight  could  sug- 
gest to  provide  proper  food  and  raiment,  and  every  other  at- 
tainable comfort  both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  what  must  it 
be  when  these  precautions  are  neglected?  Of  such  neglect 
and  its  terrible  and  execrable  consequences.  Napoleon's  cam- 
paigns of  1812  and  1813  aflTorded  memorable  examples. — 
From  want  of  proper  supplies  alone,  the  French  troops  per- 
ished literally  by  hundreds  of  thousands!  " 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  our  land  and  sea 
services.  The  channel  fleet  which  consisted  of  tweniy-four 
sail  of  the  line  with  frigates,  &c.,  on  its  return  to  Torbay  in 
September,  1800,  after  a  four  months'  cruise,  sent  only  six- 
teen men  to  hospital.  The  average  mortality  in  the  years 
1810,  1811,  and  1812,  was  only  3i  percent.;  since  1830  it 
has  not  been  more  than  1*4  per  cent.,  which  is  less  than  the 
general  average  among  of  men  of  the  same  age  on  shore.— 
London  Med.  Gaz. — Med.  News. 
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Therapeutic  action  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt), — 
M.  Plouviers,  of  Lille,  stated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
that  since  1842,  he  has  been  experimenting  with  this  article. 
He  found  that  after  taking  during  six  weeks,  a  teaspoonful, 
then  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  this  salt  every  morning  in 
a  cup  of  milk,  he  became  stronger,  more  active  and  weighed 
5  kilogrammes  (about  15  pounds)  more  than  he  did  before. 
In  continuing  the  use  of  the  salt,  he  became  plethoric,  and 
had  to  cease  taking  it.  Subsequent  experience  multiplied 
and  varied,  has  convinced  him  that  common  salt  possesses  a 
high  importance  in  assisting  digestion.  He  thinks  in  persons 
of  sanguine  temperament  or  apoplectic  tendency  it  is  dan- 
gerous; but  to  weak  constitutions  without  disease,  it  is  in- 
contestably  useful;  and  to  laborers  and  the  poor,  it  would  as- 
sist much  in  their  nourishment. — Gaz,  Med, — Southern  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


Operation  for  Aneurism. — The  ibllowing  conclusions,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  operations  for  aneurisms,  are 
drawn  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital: 

1.  That  the  theory  of  the  operation  of  aneurism,  as  de- 
pendent on  the  collateral  circulation,  cannot  be  applied  with 
safety  to  spurious  aneurisms  of  recent  occurrence  dependent 
on  wounded  arteries. 

2.  That  it  is  inapplicable  to  wounded  and  bleeding  ar- 
teries. 

3.  That  the  length  of  time  a  spontaneous  aneurism  has 
existed  is  of  consequence,  as  connected  with  the  collateral 
circulation;  although  an  aneurism  should  never  be  allowed'  to 
attain  that  size  which  may  render  it  injurious  to  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

4.  The  collateral  vessels  are  at  all  times  and  under  all 
natural  circumstances  capable  of  carrying  on  the  circulation 
in  the  upper  extremity,  whatever  disease  or  injury  may  af- 
fect the  principal  trunk,  provided  a  due  degree  of  care  be 
taken  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  part.  Whenever 
the  reverse  takes  place,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule. 

5.  After  operations  for  aneurisms  in  the  lower  extremity, 
the  collateral  branches  are  almost  always  equal  to  carry  on 
the  cuculation  through  the  limb. 

7  * 
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8.  When  the  principal  artery  of  the  lower  extremity  is 
middenly  divided,  without  any  previous  disease  having  exis- 
ted, mortification  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  is 
more  likely  to  take  place  in  old  than  in  young  persons. 

7.  When  under  such  circumstances  the  principal  vein  is 
also  divided,  mortification  seldom  fails  to  be  the  consequence. 
Med.  Times. — Ibid, 


Hydrate  of  Lime  in  Diarrhea. — Simple  syrup,  saturated 
with  hydrate  of  lime,  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Captains 
as  an  antacid,  in  doses  of  from  one  scruple  to  half  a  drachm: 
and  at  the  hospital  Neckar,  it  has  been  given  with  much  ben- 
efit instead  of  cow's  milk  in  the  diarihcea  of  children. — St. 
Louis  Med.  and  Sui-g.  Jour. 


Dr.  Wollaston^  the  Chemist — Litteirs  Living  Age,  that  ad- 
mirable digest  of  modern  English  literature,  has  a  leading  ar- 
ticle, in  the  125th  No.,  extracted  mainly  from  the  British 
Quarterly  Review,  on  the  life,  character,  and  discoveries  of 
the  late  William  Hyde  WoUaston,  M.D.  Dr.  W.  will  be 
known  to  posterity  as  a  chemist,  of  extraordinary  industry, 

Ctience,  and  perseverance,  whose  discoveries  have  yielded 
portant  results  to  the  arts  and  to  the  progress  of  various 
departments  of  science.  Although  acknowledged  to  be  a 
renowned  philosopher,  he  was  a  solitary  being,  as  much  as 
the  last  man  will  be,  or  as  Adam  was  before  the  creation  of 
Eve;  and  yet  he  resided  in  London.  If  society  knew  no- 
thing of  him,  he  certainly  knew  but  little  of  society.  His 
laboratory  was  so  completely  a  blue  chamber,  that  only  one 
person  was  ever  in  it  besides  himself,  and  that  by  mistake. 
The  doctor  discovered  the  intruder,  and  leading  him  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  room,  said,  "Mr.  P.,  do  you  see  that  fur- 
nace?" "I  do."  "Then  make  a  profound  bow  to  it,  for  as 
this  is  the  first  time,  it  will  also  be  the  last  time  of  your 
seeing  it.."  All  his  operations  were  conducted  on  a  minute 
scale;  a  few  grains  of  anything  were  enough,  as  a  tray 
would  hold  all  the  apparatus  and  tests  he  seemed  to  require 
in  his  almost  microscopic  researches. 

Dr.  WoUaston  was  bom  August  6,  1766,  and  died  in  De- 
cember, 1828,  having  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  by 
one  single  discovery,  viz:  a  method  of  rendering  platina  mal-  ^ 
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leable.    For  that  one  process^  it  is  said  that  he   realized 
30,0002.    When  it  is  recollected  that  he   invested    1000/,  in 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
employed  to  encourage  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  it 
hardly  seems  just  to  accuse  him  of  being  as  money-loving  as 
some  have  represented  him.     A  single   unlooked-fcr  circum- 
stance in   the  commencement  of  a  professional  life,  sickened 
him  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  which  he  was  eminently 
well  prepared  by  study,  and  although  the  people  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  a   good   physician,    the  whole  world  gained  an  illus- 
trious philosopher.     He  was  the  second  son   of  an   eminent 
astronomer,  and   one  of  seventeen  children.      In  the   year 
1783  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  settled  six  weeks  af- 
ter, as   a   medical   practitioner,   at   Bury  St.  Edmunds.     So 
poor  was   his  success,  owing,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  solemni- 
ty of  his  deportment,  and  never-relaxing  reserve  of  manner, 
that  he  sought  a  larger  field  in  London.     That  awful  gravity 
which  is  forbidding  in  any  one,  and  doubly  so  in  a  physician, 
who,  of  all  meQ,  should  wear  a  cheerful  face,  drove  patients 
away,  or   ihey  were  afraid  to  come;  and  he  therefore  solici- 
ted the  office  of  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital;,   a   va- 
cancy having  occurred,   recollecting,   probably,  that  in  such 
institutions,  the  sick  are  not  at  liberty  to  choose  their  medi- 
cal advisers.     To  his   chagrin.   Dr.   Pemberton  obtained  the 
appointment,  which  so  mortified   the   learned    chemist,   who 
unquestionably  felt  conscious  of  possessing  transcendent  pow- 
ers, that   he   declared   he  would  abandon  the  profession,  and 
never  write  another  prescription,  even  for  his   own   father. 
Having  turned   his  attention   afterwards  wholly  to  chemical 
pursuits,  the  masterly  efibrts  of  a  great  mind  were  discover- 
able in  almost  every  inquiry  to  which  his  attention  was  direc- 
ted.    In  the  transactions  oi  the  Royal  Society,   particularly, 
are  to  be  found,  from  year  to  year,  the  details  of  his  indefati- 
gable labors.     If  he   had   not   been   decidedly  a  chemist,  he 
would  have  been  distinguished  as  an  astronomer,  since  there 
was  always  a  strong  taste  manilested  for  that  elevated  branch 
of  knowledge.     To  particularize   the   names  of  the  subjecti 
on  which  he  wrote,  would  be  out  of  place  in   this  brief  no- 
tice  of  one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  turmoils 
and  competition,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities,  of  a  medical 
practitioner,  and  by  doing  so  secured  a  conspicuous  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame. 

The  object  in  presenting  this  synopsis  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
WoUaston,  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  those  who  are  as 
unsuccessful  as  he  was  in  attempting  to  pursue  the  calling  of 
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a  physician,  are  not  to  conclude  they  are  equally  uniSt  for 
every  other  pursuit,  since  they  may  rise  much  higher  and 
perhaps  be  infinitely  more  useful,  in  some  other  way.  Un- 
ceasing activity  is  required  in  those  who  hope  for  distinction 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  which  distinction,  when  attained,  is 
hardly  a  compensation  for  the  toil  it  has  cost.  Without  the 
faculty  of  adapting  oneself  to  society,  as  it  exists,  and  the 
further  ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  that  has  been  acqui- 
red according  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  sick,  suc- 
cess is  a  hopeless  undertaking.  Some  men  are  constitution- 
ally qualified  for  practising  physic.  Whether  learned  or  ig- 
norant, they  succeed  well.  While  others,  like  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,  are  incapable  of  success,  but,  without  his  firmness  in 
resolve,  cling  with  expectation  to  the  wreck,  fancying  that 
success  must  ultimately  crown  their  eflx)rts — and  there  they 
remain,  monuments  of  disappointed  ambition. — Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour, 


Treatment  of  White  Swelling.  Dr.  Blakely  details  two 
cases  of  the  successful  employment  of  the  Chimaphila  Urn" 
bellata  (pipsissewa,  wintergreen)  in  the  treatment  of  white 
swelling.  The  first  case,  a  boy  of  a  scrofulous  famly,  is  thus 
described: 

When  I  examined  my  patient,  I  found  one  of  his  knees 
three  tiaies  its  natural  size,  the  skin  of  the  leg  of  an  unnatu- 
ral ashy  color,  the  boy  being  tolerably  black  for  one  of  his 
race;  considerable  wasting  of  the  limb,  pulse  96,  and  some 
white  fur  upon  his  tongue.  I  looked  upon  the  case  as  scrof- 
ulous white  swelling,  and  concluded  in  my  own  mind  there 
could  be  little  done  towards  effecting  a  radical  cure,  as  I  had 
often  treated  and  seen  such  cases  treated,  but  had  never 
known  a  cure  to  follow,  but  more  or  less  lameness  to  inevi- 
tably succeed  all  our  efforts,  if  we  did  not  ultimately  have  to 
resort  to  the  knife  to  rescue  the  sufferer  from  the  grave. 

I  commenced  giving  my  patient  the  infusion  of  pipsissewa, 
a  pint  to  be  drank  each  day.  The  formula  for  making  it  I 
took  from  Wood  and  Bache's  Dispensatory,  and  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  night,  I  had  a  fresh  poultice  made  out  of 
oat-meal  and  the  infusion,  and  applied  to  the  whole  knee; 
diet  light,  and  to  keep  the  recumbent  position. 

The  treatment  was  continued  from  February  5th  to  April 
15th,  when  the  patient  was  discharged  cured. — Southern 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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Organic  Chemistry  and  Medicine. — The  point,  however,  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  special  attention,  in  reference  to 
our  anticipations  of  advancing  the  science,  is  organic  chemis- 
try. The  apparatus  for  organic  combustion,  the  great  inven- 
tion of  Professor  Liebig,  is  already  almost  daily  in  use  in  our 
laboratory.  By  its  means,  as  you  know,  the  analysis  of  mat- 
ter belonging  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms — the  pro- 
duct, in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  vital  force — is  effected  with 
greater  ease  and  equal  precision  with  the  analysis  of  a  soil  or 
a  mineral.  The  rapidity  with  which  discoveries  are  being 
made,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  science,  render  it  almost 
impossible,  except  for  the  professed  chemist,  to  follow  and  to 
appreciate  its  importance.  Every  now  and  then,  however, 
some  fact  is  made  known,  having  an  immediate  application  to 
practical  purposes,  and  indicating  how  vast  a  field  of  inquiry 
exists  in  organic  nature.  Within  the  last  few  days,  Professor 
Liebig  has  announced  to  us  that  a  residue  left  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphate  of  quinine,  is  the  pure  alkaloid  itself,  merely 
obscured  by  its  form.  The  discovery  of  quinine  by  Pellatier, 
in  1820,  revolutionized  pharmacy.  The  active  principles  of 
the  most  nauseous  drugs  can  now  be  isolated  from  the  accom- 
paniments of  woody  fibre  and  other  inert  matters,  and  ex- 
hibited in  a  concentrated  form.  This  is  a  blessing,  which  on- 
ly those  who  have  had  to  swallow  bark  in  substance  can  fully 
understand.  During  the  twenty-six  years  in  which  sulphate 
of  quinine  has  been  manufactured,  a  considerable  portion,  ev- 
ery year,  of  the  pure  alkaloid  has  been  laid  aside — and,  con- 
sequently, a  considerable  amount  has  accumulated.  Professor 
Liebig's  discovery  will  not  only  bring  this  into  use,  but  it  will 
enable  the  practitioner  of  medicine  to  prescribe  the  pure  al- 
kaloid, and  to  combine  it  at  pleasure  with  vegetable  or  other 
acids,  and  thus  to  obviate  the  objections  which  are  found  in 
practice  to  lie  against  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  placing  at  com- 
mand quinine  and  a  variety  of  its  salts  at  a  price  which  will 
not  preclude  the  poorest  from  its  benefit. 

A  great  portion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  still  requires  to 
be  cnemically  investigated;  of  the  materials  which  constitute 
the  animal  body,  every  one,  without  exception,  awaits  a  new 
analysis  and  investigation.  Not  many  months  since.  Profes- 
sor Kedtenbacher,  of  Prague,  found  that  taurine,  a  constituent 
of  bile,  which  acts  a  most  important  part  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, contains  sulphur  to  the  extent  of  26  per  cent.  This  ele- 
ment has  been  previously  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  what 
must  be  considered  a  defect  in  the  method  of  analysis  of  com- 
bustion; in   that  practice  the  oxygen  of  the  analysed  body 
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being  estimated  by  the  amount  of  loss,  the  equivalent  of  sul- 
phur being  precisely  double  that  of  oxygen,  its  presence  did 
not  disturb  the  calculation  of  the  results.  Professor  Gregory 
has  remarked,  that  this  observation  of  Redtenbacher  will  pro- 
bably turn  out,  in  its  consequences,  one  of  the  most  important 
yet  made  in  animal  chemistry;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
although  our  views  must  be  changed  in  many  points  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  our  knowledge  will  be  extended  and  rendered 
more  precise  and  more  capable  of  direct  application  to  phy- 
siology and  pathology.  Already  Professor  Liebig  has  found 
reason  to  believe  that  Mulder's  protein  and  oxides  of  protein 
exist  only  in  imagination,  as  sulphur  remains  combined  with 
the  other  elements  after  fibrin  and  albumen  are  subjected  to 
Mulder's  processes.  To  extend  this  inquiry  into  all  the  mate- 
rials of  the  animal  tissues,  requires  many  skilful  hands  and 
much  labor. 

This  branch  of  the  science  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
very  many  students  on  the  Continent,  and  is  undergoing  a  ra- 
pid development.  From  the  masses  of  figures  and  calcula- 
tions, now  accumulating,  representing  analyses,  we  may  anti- 
cipate many  practical  results  of  vast  importance  to  emerge. 

For  my  own  part,  I  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that 
the  diseases  most  fatal  to  mankind  will  be  elucidated,  and, 
perhaps,  wholly  prevented,  by  pursuing  this  path  of  chemical 
mquiry. — London  Lancet, 


Experimental  Researches  on  the  Nutritive  Power  of  Green  and 
Dry  Fodder,  By  M.  Boussingault,  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  do 
Phys.,  July,  1846,  and  Comptes  Rendus,  Apr.  1846.) — It  is 
generally  thought  that  there  is  more  nourishment  in  green  fod- 
der than  in  the  dry  hay  derived  from  an  equal  weight  of  the 
fresh  grass.  The  experiments  of  Boussingault  show  that  this 
is  not  true.  A  heifer  was  weighed,  and  fed  for  ten  days  on 
green  fodder,  each  day  a  quantity  equal  in  weight  to  that  con- 
sumed was  put  aside  to  dry.  The  animal  was  again  weighed 
and  fed  for  ten  days  on  the  dry  fodder,  then  weighed  again. 
The  experiment  was  tried  three  times,  and  each  time  the  ani- 
mal weighed  a  little  more  after  feeding  on  the  dry  fodder  than 
after  the  green.  The  difference  was  not  enough  to  prove  that 
the  dry  food  was  the  more  nutritious,  although  the  experiment 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  not  inferior  in  effect  to  the 
other. — Amer,  Jour.  Sci. 
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Notices  of  the  Progress  of  Experiments  on  the  Influence  of 
Light  on  the  Crrowth  of  Plants,  By  R.  Hunt,  (Proc.  of  Brit 
Assoc.,  Sept.,  1846,  from  the  Athenaeum,  Sept.  19.) — The 
experiments  described  in  the  former  communications  to  the 
Association,  had  all  been  confirmed  by  the  results  obtained 
during  the  past  year.  Jt  had  been  found  that  seeds  would 
not  germinate  if  all  the  chemical  rays  were  prevented  from 
actincc  on  them — and  that  the  influence  of  the  actinic  or 
chemical  rays  was  such  that  seeds  germinated  at  a  depth  be- 
low the  soil,  under  the  influence  of  concentrated  actinic  force, 
acting  on  the  surface,  at  which  they  would  not  have  germina- 
ted under  the  natural  conditions.  The  leaves  being  devel- 
oped, the  action  of  the  luminous  rays  then  became  necessary 
to  effect  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  woody  fibre  within  the  plant.  Under  the  joint  in- 
fluence of  light  and  actinism  the  plant  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  then  the  calorjfic,  or  heat-producing  rays  were  brought 
more  fully  into  action  to  produce  the  ripening  of  fruit  and 
the  development  of  seed. — ]^id. 
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MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   UNITEBSITT   OF    LOUISVILLE. 

Since  our  last  number,  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  Medical  and 
Law  students,  for  the  current  session,  1846|-'7,  has  been  published, 
and  is  now  before  us.  As  our  readers  are  not  interested  in  the  Law 
Department,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  numbers  thirty.two  students, 
which  is  regarded  as  an  auspicious  beginning. 

The  number  of  medical  students  is  three  hundred  and  forty-nine; 
who  are  from  the  following  States: — Kentucky,  108;  Tennessee,  87; 
Mississippi,  37;  Alabama,  35;  Missouri,  26;  Ohio,  14;  Indiana,  14; 
Illinois,  9;  Arkansas,  4;  Louisiana,  4;  Virginia,  4;  South  Carolina, 
3;  Texas,  2;  Georgia,  1;  New  York,  1; — of  which  three  hundred 
and  forty  are  undergraduates,  and  nine  graduates;  to-wit,  from  Ala- 
.bama,  4;  Kentucky,  2;  Tennessee,  1;  Illinois,  1,  and  Texas,  1. 

Of  tliis  number  two  hundred  and  sixteen  have  taken  the  ticket  to 
practical  anatomy,  the  whole  of  whom  have  been  supplied;  thus 
showing  that  the  disposition  and  the  means  for  the  study  of  anatomy 
by  dissections,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
iriiole  country. 

We  hope  to  be  favored  by  our  other  schools  with  their  official  pub- 
Ueations,  and  expect  in  our  next  number  to  present  the  aggregate  of 
all  our  Western  classes. 
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Ahbough  the  school  has  advanced  but  little  since  last  year,  the 
Faculty  regard  it  (and  we  think  correctly)  as  in  a  growing  condition, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  students  who  would  have  vis- 
ited  ity  have  been  drawn  off  by  the  Mexican  war.  Three,  for  ex- 
ample, went  from  this  city. 

Of  the  growth  and  prospects  of  the  school  from  its  beginning 
(under  the  title  of  Medical  Institute),  the  Board  of  Trustees  speak 
in  the  following  terms: 

*'The  progress  of  the  medical  school,  which  has  advanced  since 
its  commencement  in  1837,  from  eighty  to  three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  pupils,  they  cannot  but  regaid  with  the  greatest  satisfaction; 
and  flatter  themselves,  that  the  Professors  and  the  means  of  instruc 
tion  put  in  their  hands,  are  such  as  meet  the  approval  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  throughout  the  extensive  region  of  country,  which,  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  catalogue,  contributes  pupils.  That  arrange- 
ments  are  making  by  the  Board  to  afford  the  Faculty  still  further  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  labors,  will  be  seen  from  their  circular." 

These  additional  aids  and  facilities,  are  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
Faculty: 

''Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  annual  appropriation  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  department,  for  the  purchaie  of  books,  apparatus 
and  preparations,  thus  placing  it  at  an  early  period,  as  it  respects  the 
materiel  for  instruction,  in  the  first  rank  of  medical  schools.  Or- 
ders to  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  appropriation,  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  Eastern  cities  and  to  Europe." 


We  are  tempted  to  add  to  these  extracts  another: 

"It  has  been  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Faculty,  to  see  the  students 
come  in  before  the  beginriing  of  the  session;  and  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  an  earlier  arrival  than  formerly  has  encouraged 
them  to  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  introductory 
lectures  may  all  be  delivered  in  the  last  week  of  October,  and  eve- 
lathing  be  found  fully  organized  by  the  first  Monday  in  November; 
thus  increasing  the  duration  of  the  course  a  sixteenth,  or  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-four  lectures,  in  which  of  course  much  instruction 
may  be  given." 

That  parents  and  preceptors  will  perceive  the  obvious  importance 

of  thia  exhortation,  and  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in  giving  it  ef- 

lect»  we  can  scarcely  doubt.    Indeed,  for  ourselves,  we  wonld  say, 
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that  our  schools  generally,  might,  with  great  advantage  to  their  pu- 
pils and  to  society,  commence  their  sessions  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  instead  of  November;  thus  adding,  at  the  same  cost  to  the 
studeht,  an  additional  month  of  instruction;  the  effect  of  which,  on 
the'  character  of  the  profession,  would  soon  be  manifest  to  every 
body. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  diligence,  so- 
briety, and  a  pacific  deportment  characterize  the  class  of  the  pres. 
ent,  as  of  the  past  sessions  generally,  of  the  Louisville  school;  af. 
fording  continued  evidence  of  regular  amelioration  in  the  charac- 
ter and  manners  of  our  students. 


OTHER   WESTERN    SCHOOLS. 


From  the  numerous  medical  schools  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lake^ 
and  Mississippi,  we  have  received  the  official  reports  of  only  two. 
The  Medical  Department  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  estab. 
lished  three  or  four  years  ago  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gives  in  its  cata- 
logue two  hundred  and  sixteen  names;  which  is  a  remarkable 
growth.  The  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  has  reported 
to  the  Legislature  one  hundred  and  seventy,  as  its  number. 

The  other  Ohio  school,  Willoughby  University,  which  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  has  been  established  at  a  village  near  Cleveland,  is,  as 
we  perceive,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  transferred  to  Co- 
lumbus, the  seat  of  government  of  that  State.  Its  Faculty  will,  as 
one  of  the  Professors  lately  informed  us,  be  there  re-organised,  when 
we  shall  give  the  names  of  its  professors.  We  do  not  know  the 
number  of  its  present  class. 


OHIO    LUNATIC    ASYLUM. 


We  thank  the  officers  of  this  institution,  for  continuing  to  send  us 
their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature.  That  now  before  us,  for 
the  year  1846,  is  number  eight.  Most  of  its  predecessors  we  have 
already  noticed.  Ibe  following  extract  contains  matter  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  State  in  the  Union: 
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*<Tbe  directors  are  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  that 
this  great  enterprise  of  benevolence  may  now  be  considered  as  com- 
plefed.  The  work  is  done.  Its  conception  and  execution  belong 
to  the  people  of  Ohio.  The  work  is  emphatically  theirs.  In  all 
the  agitations  and  mutations  of  parties — in  all  the  monetary  revul. 
sions  which  have  occurred  since  it  was  commenced,  its  progress 
has  never  been  for  a  moment  improperly  delayed.  Not  a  solitary 
voice  of  dissension  has  been  heard  upon  the  subject.  Every  year 
has  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  people,  through  their  repre. 
sentatives,  coming  up  as  one  man  to  lay  their  united  offerings  upon 
the  shrine  they  had  consecrated  to  the  most  touching  and  pitiable  of 
human  woes." 

We  copy  the  following  paragraphs,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  to 
effort  those  States  in  the  West,  which  have  not  yet  provided  Asy- 
lums for  their  insane.  To  say  nothing  of  the  comforts  they  secure 
to  that  class  of  patients,  the  number  of  cures  effected  in  the  estab. 
lishment  at  Columbus,  is  truly  encouraging,  and  should  prompt  to 
action  elsewhere. 

"The  Institution  went  into  operation  in  the  month  of  Novetnber, 
1838.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  in  ii  866  patients;  461  males, 
and  405  femaels;  247  pay  patients,  649  supported  by  the  State;  358 
have  been  discharged  cured,  92  have  died;  420  were  ''recent  cases,^' 
(of  less  than  a  year's  duration  when  the  patient  was  received,)  446 
were  old  cases,  (of  more  than  a  year's  duration.)  Of  the  recent 
cases  discharged,  90.59-100  per  cent,  (or  289)  were  cured — of  the 
old  cases  27  per  cent,  (or  69.)  In  addition  to  this,  a  great  number  of 
those  incurable  have  been  much  improved  in  their  condition. 

"During  the  past  year  175  patients  have  been  admitted,  88  males, 
and  87  females.  Of  these,  101  were  'recent  cases,'  74  were  old 
cases;  71  have  been  discharged  'cured,*  18  have  died.  In  the  re- 
cent cases  discharged,  95*38-100  per  cent,  were  cured — in  the  old 
cases  20*93-100  per  cent.  A  number  are  still  improving,  with  fair 
prospects  of  recovery.  These  results  compare  favorably  with  those 
in  the  best  institutions,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad." 

In  running  over  the  statistics  of  this  Report,  we  observe  a  num. 
bar  of  interesting  facts,  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  an  extensive 
transcript. 

The  following  table,  embracing  all  the  patients,  866,  admitted 
from  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1839,  is  instructive  as  to 
the  time  of  life,  at  which  insanity  commences  in  this  country,  and 
Hs. relative  prevalence  in  the  two  sexes: 
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Showing  the  age  at  which  Insanity  commenced. 


Under  twenty  years 

From  twenty  to  thirty  years.. 

thirty  to  forty  years  . . 

forty  to  fifty  years 

fifty  to  sixty  years...;. 

sixty  to  seventy  years.. 


(i 


ti 


(i 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

38 

47 

85 

216 

160 

376 

108 

106 

214 

66 

60 

126 

24 

27 

51 

9 

5 

14 

It  would  seem,  that  the  seasons  exert  some  influence  on  this  dis- 
ease. Of  three  hundred  and  forty.seven  recoveries,  flfty.three  took 
place  in  winter;  seventy-nine  in  spring;  ninety-one  in  summer,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty. four  in  autumn.  The  number  of  the  lat. 
ter  season,  contrasts  too  strikingly  with  the  numbers  which  respec- 
lively  represent  the  other  seasons,  to  be  accidental.  If  we  take 
winter  and  spring  together,  and  compare  them  with  summer  and 
autumn,  we  have  132:215.  From  which  it  would  appear,  that  hot 
weather  is  more  favorable  to  the  cure  of  insanity  than  cold. 

The  statistics  of  intemperance  and  insanity  are  worthy  of  notice. 
They  run  through  eight  years,  and  if  we  divide  the  whole  time  into 
two  equal  periods,  we  have  for  the  former  11*18  per  cent. — for  the 
latter  5*30  per  cent.,  of  cases  ascribed  to  intemperate  drinking. 
But  this  will  appear  more  obviously  by  the  following  table: 

FIRST   PERIOD. 

A.  D.  1839 14-50  per  cent. 

1840 11-00    " 

1841 8-25   •» 

1842 10-75   " 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

A.  D.  1843 6-25  percent. 

1844 5-75        •* 

1845 600        •* 

1846 3-50        •* 

Now  to  what  should  we  ascribe  this  diminution  since  1642?  this 
redaction  to  one-fourth,  from  1839  to  1846?  Undoubtedly  to  the 
influence  of  the  great  Temperance  Reform,  which  began  to  spread 
over  the  West  since  1840.  The  epidemic  cholera  of  1832-'34 
g^ve  a  great  impulse  to  whiskey  and  brandy  drinking,  of  which  the 
fruits  were  fully  developed  in  1839.  Soon  after  that  date,  an  era 
of  comparative  sobriety  began,  and  its  beneficial  effects  vere  pre- 
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lented  to  our  admiration  in  1846,  by  a  reduction  in  the  percentage 
of  three-fourths!  Let  those  who  are  wont  to  sneer  at  the  efforts  to 
stay  the  tide  of  intemperance,  look  at  this  result,  and  apply  it  to  the 
whole  country. 

Of  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  patients  whose  occupations  are 
given,  we  observe  that  two  only  aie  physicians,  while  six  are  law. 
yers.  As  the  number  of  the  former  in  the  State  of  Ohio  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  latter,  it  follows  that  the  practice  of  law  favors  the 
production  of  insanity  more  than  that  of  medicine. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  in  this  public  charity,  which  does  honor 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  largely  of  a  moral  character.  Thus,  a 
reading-room,  extensively  furnished  with  newspapers  and  magazines, 
has  been  provided,  and  teveral  anniversaries  have  been  observed  by 
the  patients.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated;  the  annual  State  elec- 
tion is  held  within,  as  without  the  walls  of  the  Asylum,  and  every 
practicable  method  adopted  for  exercising  the  faculties  and  interest- 
ing the  feelings  of  its  inmates — the  whole  of  which  is  conducted 
by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Awl,  of  whom  the  Directors  say:  *'Much 
praise  is  due  to  the  superintendent,  under  whose  care  the  institution 
has  grown  up  from  infancy  to  its  present  magnitude.  The  system 
adverted  to  is  the  work  of  his  hand." 

We  should  not,  however,  do  full  justice  to  our  noble  profession, 
always  foremost  in  works  of  benevolence,  if  we  did  not  add  that 
the  name  of  S.  Parsons,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  is  that  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  respectable  physl. 
cians  of  the  State. 


PBOFESSOH   DICKSOn's     INTRODUCTORT    LECTURE. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  distinguished  Professor  of  the  Iiuiu 
tutes  and,  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  with  a  copy  of  his  Introductory  Lecture,  deliver- 
ed  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session.  Its  drift  is  the  inherent 
claims  of  the  medical  profession  on  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  causes,  also  inherent  in  the  profession  of  this  country, 
of  its  failing  to  secure  what  it  ought  to  receive.  As  he  advances, 
he  cuts  right  and  left,  and  woe  be  to  him  on  whom  the  sabre  falls. 
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He  maintains,  it  is  true,  that  in  the  prcictice  of  physic  and  surgery, 
the  profession  of  the  United  States,  have  done  as  much  as  has  been 
accomplished  elsewhere;  but  sees  many  obvious  and  glaring  defects, 
(growing  chiefly  out  of  our  state  of  society,)  that  give  a  downward 
tendency  to  the  profession,  which  will  not,  without  great  effort,  be 
arrested.  These  defects  lie  chiefly  in  the  want  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation  in  our  pupils,  the  lax  and  limited  courses  of  study  through 
which  they  are  conducted  in  our  schools,  and  their  early  and  easy 
attainment  of  the  doctorate.  But  on  this  point  we  must  allow  him 
to  speak  for  himself: 

"It  is  a  grievous  charge  against  the  profession  in  these  United  States 
that  its  highest  nominal  rank  is  attainable  at  such  a  low  rate  of  sci- 
entific acquirement,  and  with  so  little  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 
One  cannot  hejp  being  struck  with  the  immense  difference  in  this  re- 
gard between  us  and  our  transatlantic  brethren.  In  Franpe,  the  can- 
didate must  attend  four  courses  of  lectures  at  least,  upon  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  medical  science,  aud  undergo  three  examinations, 
some  of  the  answers  at  which  must  be  written  extemporaneously,  and 
in  full  detail.  The  "preliminary  literary  guarantees"  demanded  of 
pupils  are  a  Bachelor's  deg  ee  in  Arts,  and  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
ociences.  They  presuppose  a  classical  and  scientific  education  of 
ten  years'  duration.  Yet  the  Medical  Congress  which  lately  met  in 
Paris,  a  most  august  and  imposing  body,  while  they  express  their  ap- 
probation of  these  preliminary  guarantees  as  "sufficient  but  not  too 
onerous,"  recommend  as  expedient  that  the  duration  of  medical 
studies  now  occupying  a  period  oi  four  years  be  prolonged  -to  five; 
that  an  examination  be  exacted  at  the  end  of  each  year;  and  that  all 
students  be  obliged  to  serve  for  at  least  a  year  as  dressers  in  a  hos- 
pital. 

"In  England,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  not  to  be  reached 
with  less  than  eight  years  of  study.  At  the  University  of  London, 
the  most  liberal  of  the  English  schools,  the  student  cannot  even  enter 
without  an  examination;  he  cannot  be  matriculated  unless  he  "shows 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  classics,  including  the  English  lan- 
guage, history  and  geography,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
or  chemistry."  Before  graduating  as  Doctor,  he  must  have  passed 
two  examiations  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  "a  third,  which  is  fi- 
nal;" exhibiting  his  attainments  not  only  in  "physiology,  general 
pathology,  general  therapeutics,  hygiene,  surgery,  practice  of  physic, 
midwifery  and  forensic  medicine,  or  medical  jurisprudence,  but  also 
in  logic,  and  intellectual,  and  moral  philosophy."  The  number  of 
persons  ndmitted  last  year  to  the  Doctorate  of  Medicine  in  England, 
was  not  more  than  77;  in  our  own  country  it  amounted  to  fully  1,000! 
Within  the  last  three  years,  the  whole  number  of  those  licensed  to 
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practise  as  physicians,  surgeons  and  apothecaries  in  England  and 
Wales,  is  stated  by  the  Medical  Gazette  at  2,721,  being  an  annual 
average  of  907.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many  among  us 
procure  or  assume  the  license  to  practice,  which  is  indeed  almost  ab- 
solutely without  restraint  or  limit. 

It  is,  I  fear,  entirely  too  late  even  if  it  were  not  out  of  place  here 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  the  good  or 
evil  of  this  unrestricted  system.  The  movement  party  are  everywhere 
in  the  ascendant,  .he  conservative  principle  almost  extinguished;  and 
we  are  going  on  to  experiment  freely  upon  the  possibility  of  an  exist- 
ence  untrammelled  by  any  of  the  forms,  whicn,  in  the  Old  World, 
are  associated  with  recollections  of  inequality  and  oppression.  In  our 
vast  republic,  men  shall  hereafter  preach,  litigate  and  prescribe  ad 
libitum;  and  the  monopoly  of  skill,  of  preparation,  and  of  diligence, 
no  longer  lie  heavy  on  the  bosom  of  the  community.  It  is  psssible 
that  these  tendencies  shall  be  arrested-— but  the  struggle  is  almost 
hopeless.  On  this  downward  road,  as  on  the  path  to  the  den  ofCa- 
cus,  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.  In  the  meanwhile  it  behoves  the 
profession,  totally  unprotected  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  by  any  legislative 
countenance,  to  consider  how  it  shall  preserve  itself  from  utter  pros- 
tration and  annihilation.  We  cannot  require,  as  I  have  admitted* 
any  high  standard  of  preparatory  education — the  "preliminary  liter- 
ary guarantees"  of  the  French  system — but  to  compensate  for  this 
defect,  we  are  bound  to  insist  on  a  long.protracted  and  extensive 
course  of  technical  studies.  If  human  life  and  human  health  be 
worth  consideration  at  all,  and  if  professional  ignorance  can  injure, 
and  professional  expertness  can  benefit  mankind — questions  which 
I  cannot  stoop  even  to  entertain  in  this  place,  but  shall  assume  the 
affirmative  to  be  as  clearly  true  as  any  proposition  that  can  be  sub- 
mitted  in  language — then  we  should  do  all  that  we  possibly  can  do 
to  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  certain,  easy,  full,  nay,  una- 
voidable.  And  how  else  can  we  eSect  this  than  by  multiplying  the 
opportunities  presented  to  the  student,  and  keeping  him  long  in  con. 
tact  with  the  sources  of  information.  Our  systems  must  be  accom- 
modated to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  average  mind — the 
ordinary  capacity.  Talents  and  assiduity  run  rapidly  forward  and 
promptly  overcome  whatever  difficulties  lie  in  tlieir  way;  but  we 
must  legislate  also  for  dulness  and  indolence.  This  must  be  aided 
and  stimulated.  'Repetition — repetition,'  said  the  learned  Wyttem- 
bach,  *is  to  the  scholar  what  action,  action,  action  is  to  the  orator;' 
and  by  frequent  repetition,  the  dullest  will  be  instructed,  and  the 
slowest  urged  onward.  Besides  this,  it  never  should  be  forgotten 
that  whatever  is  caught  up  hurriedly  is  apt  to  be  slightly  impressed 
on  the  understanding  and  the  memory;  while  acquisitions,  more 
deliberately  made,  &x  themselves  with  greater  permanence,  and  stand 
out  ever  after  with  clear  distinctness  in  the  mind.  I  have  already 
drawn  a  sketch  of  our  American  mode  of  study — text  books  read  ex- 
clusively, or  almost  exclusively,  cursorily,  hastily;  two  half  courses 
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or  one  brief  course  and  a  half  of  lectures  attended — listened  to  per- 
haps;  a  single  dead  body  dissected  under  the  eye  of  a  Demonstra- 
tor,  perhaps  an  arm  only  or  a  leg;  a  few  surgical  operations  wit- 
nessed, such  as  may  accidentally  present  themselves  within  the  six 
months  spent  at  the  colleges;  a  few  patients  seen  in  the  wards  of  a 
hospital  at  intervals  of  days,  or  it  may  be.  weeks.  Our  schools 
generally  require  three  years  of  such  study;  but  how  seldom  is  even 
this  rule  complied  with.  The  standard  is  so  low,  that  any  common 
industry  may  overleap  it  in  half  the  time.  We  demand  the  legal 
age  of  maturity  to  be  attained  before  the  reverend  Doctorate  shall 
be  reached — but  our  transatlantic  youth,  like  the  country  which 
gives  him  birth,  are  of  so  quick  and  precocious  growth,  that  they 
are  universally  ripened  into  grave  manhood  at  or  before  twenty,  if 
the  family  Bible  and  the  parish  register  are  to  be  trusted.  There 
are  many  honorable  exceptions  I  am  aware — but  I  appeal  to  those 
who  hear  me»  whether  I  color  or  exaggerate  in  the  picture  I  havo 
thus  drawn.  , 

As  a  predisposing  remedy  for  these  evils  our  author  looks  with  in. 
terest  to  the  approaching  National  Convention  of  Physicians  in 
Philadelphia,  but  we  fear,  will  look  in  vain.  Nevertheless,  the 
Convention  should  be  well  attended,  and  all  plans  of  reform  and 
elevation  freely,  frankly,  and  forcibly  discussed. 

Want  of  space  prevents  our  making  further  extracts,  and  we  have 
so  often  presented  our  own  views  of  the  means  of  improving  the 
profession  of  this  country,  that  we  shall  not  again  obtrude  them  at 
this  time.  We  hope  the  able  lecture  of  the  Southern  professor  will 
l>e  extensively  read  in  the  region  where  he  teaches  with  so  much 
^stinction,  and  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  amelioration  which  he 
b^a  80  much  at  heart. 
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Art.  I. — Tht  Diseases  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  the  Summer  of  1846. 
By  H.  R.  RoBARDS,  M.I).,  of  Memphis,  Tenneflpee. 

The  following  abstract  from  notes  taken  while  the  writer 
was  acting  as  Surgeon  to  a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  Ten- 
nessee on  its  march  to  Mexico,  and  during  a  few  weeks  while 
stationed  at  Matamoras,  is  presented  to  the  profession,  in  the 
hopa  that  its  details  will  be  found  interesting  and  useful.  The 
notes  were  penned  in  camp,  and  my  short  military  experience 
has  taught  me  that  the  camp  is  not  a  place  for  easy  or 
finished  composition. 

As  early  as  May  last,  in  anticipation  of  a  call  for  volunteers 
for  the  war  then  just  breaking  out  with  Mexico,  the  stirring 
notes  of  the  fife  and  drum  were  heard  in  Memphis;  in  a  few 
weeks,  five  companies  were  made  up,  and  remained  in  organ- 
ization until  the  final  lots  were  drawn  in  June,  when  only- 
three  were  admitted  into  service. 

,  The  requisition  made  upon  Tennessee  was  for  three  regi- 
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ments — two  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry;  the  latter,  to 
which  I  was  attached,  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Memphis 
by  the  15th  of  June,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  This 
regiment  consisted  of  three  companies  from  East,  five  from 
Middle,  and  two  from  West  Tennessee.  I  am  particular  in 
locating  the  different  companies,  in  order  to  show  the  varying 
influences  of  a  southern  climate  upon  constitutions  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State. 

Three  companies  only  had  arrived  at  Camp  Carroll,  the 
place  designated  for  the  encampment,  two  miles  east  of  Mem- 
phis, on  the  day  appointed;  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  whole 
number  were  there;  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  we  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  Mexico;  the  entire  distance,  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  to  be  traveled  by  land. 

Our  camp  near  Memphis,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  was 
was  free  from  local  causes  of  disease;  the  situation  was  ele- 
vated, and  both  men  and  horses  were  furnished  with  excellent 
water  from  a  single  large  spring.  The  weather,  during  a 
greater  portion  of  the  time,  was  excessively  warm  and  dry, 
and  the  roads  and  whole  encampment  disagreeably  dusty.  For 
the  first  three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  this 
place,  we  had  little  else,  in  the  way  of  disease,  to  contend 
with  but  diarrhoea,  intermittents,  colic,  etc.,  brought  on  chiefly 
by  exposure  and  imprudence  in  diet.  The  companies  from 
West  Tennessee,  being  acclimated,  suffered  least;  t'wo-thirds 
of  the  men  from  other  parts  of  the  State  were  attacked  with 
one  or  the  other  form  of  these  diseases  soon  after  their  arrival. 
The  treatment  was  simple,  and  only  varied  with  the  cause. 
If  diarrhoea,  and  the  cause  imprudence  in  diet,  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  relieved  most  of  them;  if  it  did  not,  broken  doses  of  calo- 
mel, ipecac,  and  morphia  invariably  put  a  stop  to  it.  This 
was  a  favorite  combination  with  me  in  this  disease,  and 
throughout  the  entire  march  never  failed,  when  the  patient 
could  be  restrained  in  his  diet.  The  cases  of  intermittent 
fever  were  cured  with  equal  certainty  by  administering  two 
doses  of  quinine^  of  ten  grains  each^  one  given  six  hours  before 
the  chill,  and  the  other  two.    As  colic  was  often  brought  on 
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by  gorging  with  indigestible  food,  emetics  were  frequently 
administered,  and  gave  instant  relief.  If  the  indications  did 
not  call  for  this  remedy,  calomel  and  opium,  followed  by  a 
brisk  purgative,  were  given;  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this 
disease,  an  operation  could  not  be  procured  in  time  by  purga- 
tives, then  I  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  with  me  has 
never  failed,  and  I  have  used  it  in  numerous  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion from  various  causes:  this  is  forcing  large  quantities  of 
lukewarm  water  into  the  intestines  by  injection.  If  the  ob- 
struction is  caused  by  impacted  faeces,  the  water  reaches 
them,  they  are  moistened,  and  pass  off.  If  it  be  partial  her- 
nia, as  I  have  known  in  one  instance,  where  a  knuckle  of  the 
intestine  is  retained  in  the  internal  ring,  the  gradual  and  pow- 
erful pressure  of  the  water  draws  the  bowel  out,  straightens 
it,  and  thereby  removes  the  obstruction.  I  have  often  been 
astonished  at  the  immense  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  forced 
into  the  bowels  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  patient,  but 
often  with  the  effect  of  affording  instant  relief. 

About  the  20th  of  June,  a  most  troublesome  camp  disease 
broke  out.  I  jefer  to  measles,  which,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution  that  could  be  used,  remained  among  the  men  three 
months;  there  were  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cases  of  the  disease,  and  vet  all  recovered.  The  treatment 
adopted  was  chiefly  expectant.  Sometimes  the  patients  took 
stimulating  diaphoretics,  and  often  during  the  march  drank 
freely  of  hot  whisky  toddy,  even  while  the  fever  was  on, 
without  any  bad  effects  that  could  be  perceived;  purgatives 
were  decidedly  injurious  in  any  form,  Diarrhcea,  which  often 
occurred  as  a  sequel  to  this  disease,  was  sometimes  obstinate, 
but  yielded  to  external  irritants,  mucilaginous  drinks,  ano- 
dynes, etc. 

About  the  first  of  July,  a  few  cases  of  continued  fever  oc- 
curred in  camp  ;  but  they  were  confined  to  one  company, 
which  was  stationed  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  encampment, 
and  in  which  the  usual  degree  of  cleanliness  was  observed. 
This  company  was  from  a  region  in  Middle  Tennessee  noted 
for  its  insalubrity ;  two  of  these  cases  proved  fatal,  in  conse* 
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quence,  I  believe,  of  the  dread  of  the  hospital  that  existed  in 
that  company,  which  deterred  the  men  from  calling  for  medi- 
cal aid  until  the  disease  had  made  considerable  progress.  The 
brain  was  the  organ  that  suffered  most,  delirium  being  a  con- 
stant attendant.  The  treatment  consisted  of  cold  applications 
to  the  head,  blistering,  alteratives,  etc.  One  fact  I  observed 
in  the  management  of  this  fever,  which  strikes  me  as  worth 
recording ;  that  is,  that  quinine  invariably  aggravated  all  the 
symptoms.  If  experience  should  prove  this  to  be  always  the 
case,  will  it  not  go  far  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  intermittents 
and  remittents  differs  from  that  of  continued  fever  ? 

During  the  time  we  were  at  Camp  Carroll,  the  companies 
from  East  Tennessee  suffered  most  from  diarrhoea,  colic,  and 
such  other  diseases  as  are  brought  on  by  exposure  and  impru- 
dence in  diet,  their  constitutions  seeming  as  yet  to  resist  the 
causes  of  fever  in  any  of  its  forms.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  East  Tennessee  is  for  the  most  part  a  high,  broken  and 
healthy  section  of  the  State.  .  In  the  companies  from  Middle 
Tennessee  there  were  many  cases  of  remittent  fever,  at  the 
same  time  that  diarrhoea,  colic,  etc.  were  common.  The  two 
companies  from  West  Tennessee  suffered  but  little  from  any 
other  disease  eicept  intermittent  fever. 

From  the  close  proximity  of  the  camp  to  town,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  soldiers,  when  unrestrained,  are  known 
to  indulge  in  every  kind  of  dissipation,  the  number  of  cases  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  which  I  have  to  report  will  not  seem 
extravagant,  namely:  twenty- three  of  the  former,  and  eighty- 
four  of  the  latter. 

The  first  stages  of  syphilis  were  treated  with  calomel  in 
combination  with  sarsaparilla;  without  waiting  for  the  gums 
to  be  touched,  this  form  of  mercury  was  laid  aside  after  a  few 
days,  and  the  cure  completed  by  giving  in  full  doses  the  proto- 
iodide  of  mercury,  and  sometimes  the  hydriodate  of  potassa. 
The  latter  was  always  used  when  the  gums  had  been  previ- 
ously touched  with  mercury;  dry  lint  or  calomel  was  applied 
to  the  chancres,  and  iodine  ointment  to  the  buboes.  The  pa- 
tients generally  recovered  in  a  few  days. 
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Gronorrhoea  was  treated  with  equal  success,  by  administering 
two  parts  of  the  comp.  extr.  buchu  and  one  of  balsam  copaiba 
in  teaspoonful  doses  three  times  a  day,  in  the  first  stage;  in 
the  second,  that  is,  after  using  the  above  four  or  five  days, 
injections  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  acetate  of 
lead  were  employed,  and  generally  efiected  a  cure  at  once. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  our  encampment  was  changed  to  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  Memphis.  After  this, 
we  had  but  one  or  two  cases  of  continued  fever,  while  the  in- 
termittents  and  remittents  assumed  a  much  more  malignant 
form. 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  - 
a  little  upwards  of  a  thousand  men,  either  belonging  to  or  in 
some  way  attached  to  the  regiment,  came  under  the  surgeon's 
care;  out  of  which  number,  on  the  4th  of  October,  there  had 
been  more  than  twelve  hundred  cases  reported.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  men  were  several  times  on  the  sick  list;  but  the 
case  was  never  reported  unless  it  was  a  different  disease  from 
the  one  previously  treated;  relapses  were  never  reported  the 
second  time.  This  regiment,  as  1  have  before  mentioned, 
consisted  of  volunteers  from  different  sections  of  the  State,  of 
various  professions  and  callings;  many  were  educated  gentle- 
men; many  belonged  to  the  respectable  class  of  farmers  and 
mechanics,  and  not  a  few  were  loafers.  With  all,  the  habits, 
customs,  diet,  etc.  of  a  camp  life  were  different  from  what 
they  had  before  known.  The  sickly  season  was  just  ap- 
proaching when  they  arrived  at  Memphis;  the  country  through 
which  they  traveled  was  one  of  the  sickliest  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  so  large  a  number  of 
cases  should  have  occurred  ?  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  only 
five  had  died  up  to  the  4th  of  October,  when  I  temporarily 
left  the  regiment?  It  will  be  admitted  that  this  success  was 
almost  if  not  entirely  unprecedented,  and  I  attribute  it  greatly 
to  the  efficacy  of  a  single  remedy,  quinine.  This  was  our 
sheet-anchor,  and,  without  it,  my  opinion  is  that  our  regiment, 
now  by  far  the  largest  and  most  efiicient  in  the  service,  would 
have  been  completely  disabled. 
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From  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  profession,  it  is 
clear  that  quinine  acts  in  some  manner  specifically  upon  the 
nervous  system,  producing,  as  I  have  lately  seen,  when  given 
at  improper  times  and  in  over  doses,  complete  derangement 
of  that  system.  May  this  not  throw  some  light  upon  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  organ  primarily  affected  by  the  re- 
mote cause  of  fever  ?  If  quinine  cures  fever,  and  the  action 
of  the  article  is  specifically  upon  the  niervous  system,  does  it 
not  follow  that  the  cause  of  fever  must  act  primarily  upon  that 
system  ?    But  I  return  from  this  digression  to  my  notes. 

I  mentioned  before  that  the  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers  assumed  a  more  malignant  form  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  but  did  not  state  that  diarrhoea  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  camp,  except  when  induced  by  drastic  pur- 
gatives, which  was  so  common  an  occurrence  that  we  had  to 
guard  scrupulously  against  their  use. 

The  symptoms  that  ushered  in  intermittent  or  remittent 
fever  were  very  similar,  and  such  as  usually  occur  in  that 
section  of  country.  However  threatening  the  premonitory 
symptoms  might  be,  it  was  not  often  the  case  that  medical  aid 
was  called  for  until  the  patient  found  himself  shivering  with  a 
chill ;  then  he  was  let  alone  until  the  stage  of  excitement 
passed  off.  If  at  this  time  the  tongue,  skin,  etc.  indicated  a 
very  disordered  state  of  the  secretory  organs,  a  mercurial  in 
some  form,  in  combination  with  a  gentle  purgative,  was  given 
during  the  sweating  stage;  the  kind  of  purgative  to  be  given 
was  always  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  etc.  Very  often,  indeed,  they  were  not 
used  at  all,  and  the  cure  proved  equally  effectual.  We  usu- 
ally commenced  with  the  quinine  eight  or  ten  hours  before 
the  chill  ought  to  return;  ten  grains  were  given,  and  repeated 
four  hours  afterwards;  the  third  dose  was  giv^n  or  not  as  the 
case  seemed  to  require. 

Ten  grains  of  quinine  I  regard  as  a  maximum  dose,  if  to  be  re- 
peated,   I  however  frequently  gave  as  much  as  thirty  grains: 
but  it  was  always  when  the  case  was  seen  for  the  first  time  a 
few  hours  before  the  chill  was  expected^  and   it   constantly 
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but,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  seen  very  injurious  consequences 
result  from  it.  But  when  these  diseases  assume,  as  they  some- 
times do,  a  periodical  form,  then  quinine,  in  combination  with 
morphia,  is  the  remedy.  I  should  never  recommend  it  in  these 
diseases  unless  they  did  assume  such  a  form.  This  combina^ 
tion  I  have  found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  other 
diseases  attended  with  the  nervous  irritability  very  common 
in  the  fevers  in  thfe  South.  The  fevers  on  the  Rio  Grande  at 
this  time  are  so  constantly  attended  with  disordered  stomach 
and  bowels,  that  the  moi*phia  is  indicated  in  almost  every  case 
requiring  quinine. 

As  I  before  *  observed,  our  regiment  took  up  the  line  of 
march  on  the  27th  of  July.  , We  were  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  twenty-five  sick  men  at  the  hospital  in  Memphis;  most 
of  them,  however,  were  convalescent  and  followed  in  a  few 
days.  The  direction  of  our  march  was  a  little  south  of  west, 
passing  entirely  through  Arkansas  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  through  the  whole  of  Texas  in  the  same  direction. 
A  geological  and  topographical  history  of  this  country  would 
be  a  valuable  and  interesting  work.  My  duties  in  another 
capacity  were  too  arduous  to  allow  much  time  for  such  inves- 
tigations. 'From  Memphis  to  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  road  passes  through  a  low,  flat,  marshy  country, 
pregnant  with  local  causes  of  disease;  and  our  troops  suffered 
more,  perhaps,  in  performing  that  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  than  on  any  other  portion  of  the  route.  The 
weather  was  excessively  warm,  the  roads  dusty,  and  the  water 
disgustingly  bad;  this  was  felt  most  severely  in  the  Mississippi 
swamp,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  Here,  exposure  to  the 
sun,  bad  water  and  imprudence  in  diet  brought  on  many  cases 
of  severe  diarrhoea;  the  form  of  fever  was  principally  malig- 
nant intermittent.  I  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  give  as 
much  as  thirty  grains  of  quinine  at  a  dose,  but  to  assist  it  with 
stimulants,  external  irritants,  etc.  Congestion  was  the  symp- 
tom most  to  be  feared,  and  there  was  no  time  to  "  prepare  for 
quinine;"  it  must  be  given  at  once,  and  boldly  given,  or  the 
patient  was  lost.    It  is  aJstonishing  how  soon  the  worst  cases 
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recovered.  Our  conveniences  for  transporting  the  sick  con- 
sisted of  an  ambulance  fixed  upon  springs,  and  as  many  com- 
mon wagons  as  were  required.  A  great  many  preferred 
remaining  on  horseback,  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  the 
Mragons  and  the  extreme  heat.  Measles  on  this  account  gave 
us  much  trouble;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  inconveniences, 
we  arrived  at  Little  Rock  in  good  time  and  without  the  loss 
of  a  man. 

On  this  route  an  accidental  case  of  surgery  occurred,  which, 
from  its  novelty  in  one  particular,  may  be  worth  mentioning:  A 
soldier,  in  taking  a  carbine  from  among  some  bridles  and  sad- 
dles, accidentally  discharged  it,  the  ball  taking  eflect  upon  his 
comrade,  who  was  standing  so  near  that  his  clothes  were  set  on 
fire.  It  entered  the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  axilla,  ranged  up- 
ward, and  passed  out  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  scapula.  Not 
being  near  at  the  time  myself,  the  assistant  surgeon,  Dr. 
Washington,  examined  and  dressed  the  wound.  He  reported 
to  me  that  he  thought  the  ball  had  passed  above  the  axillary 
artery,  fracturing  the  humerus  at  the  head  or  neck.  I  had 
only  time  the  next  day  to  make  a  superficial  examintion  of  the 
wound,  which  I  did  without  taking  the  bandages  off.  I  disco- 
vered that  the  bone  was  evidently  fractured,  but  at  what 
point  I  could  not  determine,  in  the  situation  in  which  the  arm 
then  was.  Dr.  Washington  was  left  in  charge  of  the  case, 
and  reported  to  me,  a  short  time  afterwards,  that  on  a  more 
minute  examination,  he  had  discovered  that  the  humerus  was 
fractured,  not  at  the  head  or  neck  as  he  had  at  first  supposed, 
but  three  or  four  inches  below,  near  the  insertion  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi  and  pectoralis  major  muscles;  the  axillary  artery 
had  remained  uninjured,  and  could  be  distinctly  felt  pul- 
sating when  the  finger  was  introduced  into  the  wound.  Sup- 
puration was  free,  and  the  wound  healed  about  the  time  that 
the  bone  united.  In  this  case,  the  ball  passed  below  the  ar- 
tery, but  what  broke  the  bone  so  far  from  the  place  at  which 
it  entered  I  do  not  clearly  perceive;  there  was  no  fall  or  jar 
of  any  kind  except  that  made  by  the  ball  itself. 

At  Little   Rock   we   remained  five  or  six  days,  recruiting; 
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here  the  diseases  assumed  a  milder  form,  intermittents  being 
most  common,  and  on  the  whole  the  number  of  cases  was 
considerably  diminished.  Our  march  was  now  through  a 
high,,  broken  country,  to  Washington,  in  Arkansas,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  health  of  the  regiment 
continued  to  improve  ufitil  we  crossed  Red  River,  at  Fulton, 
and  encamped  upon  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  Here  my  notes 
show  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  malignant  in- 
termittents and  remittents,  requiring  even  a  more  vigorous 
treatment  than  before.  Congestive  fever,  in  its  worst  form, 
prevailed  at  this  time;  remittents  were  also  more  obstinate, 
and  required  a  more  liberal  use  of  mercurials.  As  the  sick 
had  to  be  hauled,  these  were  given  invariably  at  night,  and  in 
every  case  of  fever  where  there  was  a  remission,  quinine  was 
given  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  if  necessary, 
regardless  of  the  effect  of  the  purgative  given  the  night  before. 
The  condition  of  the  bowels  was  attended  to  after  the  fever 
was  broken,  and  quinine  would  do  this  whether  the  bowels 
were  acted  upon  or  not. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  and  I  noticed  it  in  a  hundred 
instances,  that  though  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  often 
preceded  measles,  it  never  accompanied  or  succeeded  it  dur- 
ing the  march;  diarrhoea,  on  the  contrary,  almost  invariably 
followed  it.  The  number  of  cases  of  fever  occurring  during 
the  march  through  Texas  was  immense;  this  may  be  attrib- 
uted in  a  great  measure  to  exposure  to  the  rays  of  an  ardent 
sun  during  the  day,  and  encamping  upon  the  marshes  and 
swamps  of  creeks  and  rivers  at  night.  In  the  prairies,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  most  intense,  and  was  especially  oppress- 
ive to  persons  from  the  North. 

About  the  first  of  September,  many  cases  of  jaundice  oc- 
curred; this  was  often  though  not  always  preceded  by  an 
attack  of  fever.  The  complaint  was  never  serious,  but  ex- 
cessively annoying  to  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  the  lan- 
guor and  general  feeling  of  indisposition  which  it  induced.  It 
was  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  ravenous  appetite. 
An  emetic  was  given  in  the  onset  of  the  disease;  this  was  fol- 
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lovred  by  a  brisk  purgative,  and  then  vegetable  tonics  were 
relied  on  to  effect  the  cure.    This  course  I  persevered  in  for 
some  time,  but  the  cases  did  not  recover  as  rapidly  as  v^e  like 
to  see  them  in  the  army.    Another  remedy  must  be  sought 
for,  more  certain  and  rapid  in  its  effects.    Iodine  struck  me  as 
coming  nearer  to  fulfilling  all  the  indications  than  any  other  I 
could  think  of,  particularly  the  proto-iodide  of  mercury.    This 
was  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  combination  with  rhubarb  and 
aloes,  twice  a  day,  each  dose  containing  two  grains  of  the 
proto-iodide.     My  expectations  were  more  than  realized;  in- 
deed, it  acted  like  a  charm,  and  I  had  no  further  trouble  with 
the  disease. 

I  have  now  in  a  hurried  and  rather  superficial  manner  re- 
ferred to  all  the  diseases  we  had  to  contend  with  in  large 
numbers;  of  course  there  were  many  other  isolated  cases  of 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  etc.,  which  recovered 
under  the  usual  treatment.  In  giving  the  treatment  of  the 
different  diseases  encountered,  I  have  left  out  all  such  reme- 
dies as  are  used  merely  as  auxiliaries,  and  confined  myself  to 
such  as  were  mainly  relied  on.  Indeed,  on  a  march  through 
a  vrild  country  like  that  through  which  we  passed,  where  both 
sick  and  well  had  to  move  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  in  the 
morning,  there  was  no  time  nor  opportunity  allowed  for  deal- 
ing in  those  minor  remedies,  so  often  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice, more  with  a  view  of  amusing  the  patient  than  with  a 
hope  of  benefiting  him. 

Three  deaths  occurred  on  the  road,  one  from  each  section 
of  the  State.  No  perceptible  difference  could  be  observed  in 
the  number  or  violence  of  the  cases  in  the  different  companies 
after  getting  fairly  into  a  southern  climate,  for  there  cannot 
now  be  found  three  men  from  any  company  who  have  not 
been  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon. 

At  Lavacca,  a  small  town  on  the  Matagorda  Bay,  now 
«sed  as  a  depot  for  one  division  of  the  army,  the  regiment  re- 
mained stationary  eight  or  ten  days;  here  my  own  health 
became  so  feeble  that  I  obtained  permission  to  go  on  to  Mata- 
moras  by  water.  On  the  first|of  November  the  troops  crossed 
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the  Rio  Grande,  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  five 
miles  above  town. 

Here  the  diseases  have  been  chiefly  of  an  intermittent  form, 
accompanied  in  almost  every  case  by  gastric  and  intestinal 
derangement,  and,  owing  to  this,  more  difficult  to  treat  than 
heretofore.  Quinine  alone  almost  invariably  vomits  ;  but 
rarely  ever  does  so  in  combination  with  morphia,  particularly  if 
the  precaution  is  used  of  applying  a  mustard  plaster  over  the 
epigastric  region  at  the  time  it  is  given.  Owing  to  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  weather,  relapses  often  occur,  and  the 
stage  of  convalescence  is  always  protracted.  Mercurials  are 
often  indicated,  and  are  used  with  great  advantage. 

December,  1846. 


Art.  II. — Medical  and  Obstetrical  Cases,    By  R.  L.  ScRuoes,  M.  D., 

of  Germantown,  Tennessee. 

Pneumonia.  May  1st,  1846.  Visited  G.  F.,  aged  about  23 
years,  in  Upper  Mississippi;  found  him  delirious,  having  been 
attacked  with  pneumonia  of  both  lungs  four  days  previously, 
for  which  little  or  nothing  had  been  done.  His  pulse  being 
120  in  the  minute  and  tolerably  full,  skin  dry  and  hot,  and 
head  much  aflected,  the  result  of  want  of  due  arterialization 
of  the  blood,  I  determined  to  use  the  lancet.  This  I  did  cau  - 
tiously,  and  finding,  after  I  had  taken  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
that  he  appeared  to  sink  under  its  loss,  I  closed  the  orifice.  I 
then  cupped  him  extensively  over  the  chest,  and  applied  mus- 
tard mixed  with  hot  vinegar  over  the  chest,  and  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  which  made  not  the  slightest  impression. 
I  then  mixed  together  equal  parts  of  hot  oil  of  turpentine  and 
vinegar  and  rubbed  the  mixture  upon  the  extremities  and 
chest;  immediately  after  which  I  applied  sinapisms  to  the  ex- 
tremities and  a  large  blister  over  each  lung.  These  having 
made  an  impression  very  soon,  the  sinapisms  were  removed 
and  the  blisters  permitted  to  remain. until  they  drew  well;  af- 
ter which,  for  several  days,  the  blistered  surfaces  were  dressed 
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^ith  Bavin  cerate,  and  whenever  they  showed  a  disposition  to 
heal  the  blisters  were  reapplied.  I  gave  him  a  solution  of 
mur.  ammon.  and  tart,  emetic  every  hour,  in  teaspoonful  dos- 
es, to  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  eiiect  pro- 
duced upon  the  stomach.  On  the  3d  day  after  I  first  saw 
him  I  gave  an  expectorant  of  lobelia,  squills,  and  seneca;  gave 
blue  pill  grs.  v.,  night  and  morning  from  the  commencement, 
and  continued  it  until  its  constitutional  effects  were  discover- 
able. This,  with  a  little  Dover's  powder  to  prevent  the  med- 
icine from  running  off  by  the  bowels,  and  warm  teas  to  pro- 
mote diaphoresis,  with  abstemious  diet,  &c.,  constituted  the 
treatment 

This  patient  had  been  delirious  for  fifty-six  hours  before  I 
saw  him,  and  remained  so  for  iwelve  hours  afterwards.  On 
my  first  examination  I  found  the  lungs  filled  from  their  bases 
to  very  near  their  apices;  the  patient's  breathing  was  very 
rapid,  of  course,  and  that  dull  redness  of  the  cheeks  peculiar, 
I  believe  to  this  disease — the  effect  of  venous  congestion,  or 
a  languid  circulation  in  the  capillaries — conspicuous  at  first 
sight  He  soon  recovered,  notwithstanding  all  the  unfavora- 
ble appearances,  and  is  now  in  perfect  health. 

Rupture  of  the  Uterus.  A'^isited  Mrs.  B.,  in  her  fifth  or 
sixth  labor;  found  her  with  a  dull,  inexpressive,  and  sunken 
eye;  countenance  anxious  and  dejected;  abdomen  so  exceed- 
ingly tender  that  she  could  not  bear  to  have  it  touched.  I 
found  an  irregular  practitioner  in  attendance,  with  several  old 
•women,  who  informed  me  that  the  patient  had  had  occasional 
pains,  resembling  labor  pains  for  three  weeks;  but  that  she 
had  been  in  actual  labor  for  three  days;  that  the  head  had 
been  the  presenting  part  originally,  but  that  they  had  attempt- 
ed to  "push  it  up  and  turn,"  in  which  efforts  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  hold  of  one  hand  of  the  foetus,  at  which 
they  had  "pulled  with  all  their  strength  without  being  able  to 
move  it  an  inch;"  that  the  pains  had  been  strong  up  to  12 
o'clock  the  night  before,  at  which  time  they  had  ceased  alto- 
gether. Upon  malving  an  examination  per  vaginum,  it  was 
found  that  the  child  had  receded  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
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tho  finger.  The  man  in  attendance,  told  me  that  he  had  giT- 
fHi  largo  and  repeated  doses  of  ergot,  and  pulled  hard  at  the 
hand  of  the  fcBtus  during  the  violent  contractions  of  the  ute- 
rus brought  on  by  the  ergot 

It  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  uterus  was  extensively 
ruptured,  and  that  the  poor  woman  had  been  sacrificed  by  the 
ignorance,  of  those  who  attended  her.     Notwithstanding  the 
])ul8C  was  quick,  irregular  and  very  feeble,  and  the  respiration 
hurried,  labored  and  painful,  I  determined  to  turn  and  deliver, 
believing  it  to  be  the  only  possible  hope.     I  gave  her  a  large 
dose  of  morphia,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  slept  about 
three  (]uarters  of  an  hour.     Immediately  after  she  awoke,  I 
passed  my  hand  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  without  feeling  the 
uterus,  and  with  some  difficulty, disentangled  the  foetus  from 
the  intestines  and  omentum  by  which  it  was  surrounded.    I 
got  hold  of  the  feet  at  length,  and  brought  them  down,  but 
was  compelled  to  use  very  considerable  force;  as  the  uterus 
which  was  completely  ruptured,  had  no  power  to  aid  in  ex- 
polling  the  child.     As  soon  as  the  head  reached  the  superior 
•trait,  I  found  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  descend  farther, 
and  soon  ascertained  the  cause  to  be  preternatural  enlarge- 
luont,  the  result  of  dropsical  effusion  within  the  cranium.     I 
immediately  passed  up  a  bistoury,  and  made  an  incision  just 
above  the  left  ear,  the  face  of  the  foetus  looking  to  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  and  thus  evacuated  a  large  quantity  of  water; 
after  which,  the  head,  enormously  enlarged  by  dropsical  effu- 
ifion,  passed  without  difficulty.     The  placenta  was  not  half  its 
usual  size.     I  had  a  bandage  well  adjusted,  gave  the  patient  a 
full  dose  of  morphia,  left  directions  to  keep  her  perfectly 
4|uiet,  and  departed  under  the  impression  communicated  to 
her  husband,  that  she  would  die  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
iShe  died  the  next  morning. 

Polypus  of  the  Uterus.  The  next  case  that  I  shall  pre- 
nent,  and  to  me  by  far  the  most  interesting,  is  one  of  Poly- 
pui  of  the  Uterus. 

The  first  time  I  was  called  to  visit  this  patient,  a  negro 
woman  about  46  years  of  age,  was  in  the  spring  of  184^. 
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The  hislory  that  I  then  received  of  the  case  was  as  follows: 
About  two  years  previously  when  it  was  thought  to  be  about 
the  time  her  menses  ought  to  cease,  she  was  attacked  with  vi- 
olent menorrhagia.  The  loss  of  blood  was  so  great,  at  times, 
as  to  threaten  immediate  death.  A  skilful  physician  was 
called  in,  who  used  the  ordinary  remedies  for  suppressing  this 
kind  of  hemorrhage,  and  she  appeared  to  do  pretty  well  for  a 
short  time;  but  the  hemorrhage  returned  again  and  again,  un- 
til she  was  worn  down  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  all  hope  of  her 
recovery  was  lost.  For  a  long  time  her  mistress  had  not  sent 
for  the  physician,  but  kept  ready  a  quantity  of  acet  plumb,  and 
opium,  with  which  the  hemorrhage  was  easily  controlled. 

By  the  advice  of  my  friend  and  preceptor  John  R.  Fray- 
ser,  M.  D.,  of  Memphis,  I  applied  a  blister  over  the  sacrum, 
and  put  her  upon  the  use  of  the  infusion  of  secale  cornutum, 
mineral  tonics  and  a  generous  diet,  and  flattered  myself  for  a 
time  thai,  with  these  simple  means,  I  should  effect  a  cure;  but 
I  soon  discovered  my  error. 

Finally,  as  it  had  been  neglected  before,  I  determined  to 
make  an  examination  to  see  if  possible  what  was  the  source 
of  this  obstinate  hemorrhage.  Accordingly  in  September  last 
proceeding  to  explore  the  vagina  and  os  tincoe,  Dr.  Frayser 
and  myself  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  a  polypus 
attached  to  the  cervix.  The  cause  was  now  clear  enough.  I 
executed  its  removal  in  the  following  manner: 

I  used  a  double  silver  canula  and  a  waxed  thread  of  a  size 
sufficient  to  fill  accurately  the  instrument;  tying  one  end  of 
the  ligature  to  one  shoulder  of  the  canula,  and  passing  the 
other  end  thiough  both  barrels,  leaving  a  loop  at  the  other 
extremity,  and  two  feet  of  the  ligature  hanging  out,  I  took  the 
instrument  in  my  left  hand  and  with  my  right  encircled  the 
pedicle  of  the  tumor  without  much  difficulty.  Then  drawing 
tightly  upon  the  end  of  the  ligature  that  hung  out  with  my 
right  hand,  while  with  the  left  I  gave  to  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument the  proper  direction,  to  secure  the  thread  around  the 
neck  of  the  tumor  as  near  its  attachment  as  possible,  I  se- 
cured the  ligature  to  the  other  shoulder  of  the  instrument,  and 
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the  operation  *was  completed.  This  was  on  the  first  day  of 
October  last  I  visited  the  patient  the  next  day  and  tighten- 
ed the  ligature,  and  from  the  extremely  offensive  smell,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  circulation  in  the  tumor  had  been  completely 
cut  off.  On  the  next  day  the  instrument,  tumor  and  all  came 
away  together,  it  being  only  about  48  hours  from  the  time  the 
ligature  was  applied. 

I  had  the  parts  well  cleansed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
soda  and  infusion  of  chamomile,  using  them  alternately  for 
several  days,  until  the  parts  ceased  to  emit  an  offensive  odor. 
I  then  put  her  upon  the  use  of  the  prussiate  of  iron,  ordered 
a  generous  diet  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  walk  out.  She  recovered  rapidly,  and  has 
menstruated  regularly  ever  since,  notwithstanding  she  says 
she  is  48  years  old  and  has  given  birth  to  twelve  healthy  chil- 
dren, nine  of  whom  are  now  living;  she  has  perfectly  recov- 
ered her  health,  and  may  yet  have  several  children.  A  case 
occurred  in  Cumberland  county,  Virginia,  where  a  lady,  at 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  gave  birth  to  two  fine  boys.  Other 
similar  cases  I  believe  are  on  record. 

Prof.  Dewees  in  commencing  his  article  upon  this  disease, 
says:  '^This  disease  of  the  uterus,  the  author  has  never  seen, 
he  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  his  account  of 
the  polypus  from  the  experience  of  others."  And  again,  he 
remarks:  "It  would  seem  to  be  fairly  presumable  that  this  dis- 
ease is  of  more  rare  occurrence  in  this  country  than  in  Eu- 
rope, since,  in  the  practice  of  the  gentlemen  just  named, 
(Levret,  Denman,  and  Clarke)  many  cases  have  occurred, 
while  in  this,  the  experience  of  a  number  of,  gentlemen  whom 
I  have  consulted,  has  not  furnished  one." 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  disease  is  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  country  than  is  generally  believed, 
the  opposite  opinion  obtaining,  probably,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  looked  for.  An  examination  ought  always  to  be  made 
in  obscure  cases  of  uterine  disease,  since  in  affections  of  the 
kind  just  described  it  is  clear  that  nothing  but  an  operation 
can  rescue  the  patient  from  the  grave, 

January  19  th,  1847. 
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Art.  IIL — IfUermitteni  Fever,  its  Phenomena^  Peeuliariiiea^  Types,  and 
Treatment.    By  T.  B.  Greenlet,  M.D.,  of  West  Point,  Ky. 

Intermittent  fever  was  more  than  usually  prevalent  in  this 
section  of  country  during  the  past  fall;  in  fact,  comparatively 
lew  persons  escaped  the  disease,  which  made  its  appearance 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  continued  till  some  time  in  No- 
vember. 

The  portion  of  country  to  which  my  practice  is  mostly 
confined  is  comprised  principally  of  the  bottoms  of  the  Ohio 
and  Salt  rivers  and  Knob  creek,  together  with  a  section  of 
country  called  the  hills,  lying  back  a  short  distance  from  the 
Ohio  river.  This  last  mentioned  tract  of  country  is  inter- 
spersed with  a  great  many  ponds  or  sinks,  filled  with  water, 
which  never  go  dry.  These  sinks  or  ponds  are  formed,  it  is 
supposed,  by  the  caving  in  of  the  limestone  rock  which  under- 
lies this  region.  These  ponds  appear  to  be  increasing  every 
year,  and  affect  the  health  of  the  country  in  their  vicinity  to 
a  serious  extent. 

While  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
intermittent  fever  in  this  section  during  the  past  season,  the 
disease  assumed,  if  possible,  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  quotidian  and  double  quotidian,  the 
tertian  and  double  tertian,  the  quartan  and  double  quartan, 
the  quintidian,  weekly,  malignant  and  simple  intermittent,  to- 
gether with  their  numberless  complications.  The  malignant 
form  of  this  disease  has,  this  season,  like  the  simple  variety, 
manifested  itself  in  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  cases; 
and  likewise  has  presented  a  great  variety  of  phenomena. 
Most  commonly,  however,  it  confined  itself  to  the  tertian 
type, 

I  well  recollect  the  first  case  of  this  disease  that  came  under 
my  treatment.  When  called  in,  the  patient  vv:i^  laboring 
under  the  second  chill.  He  was  vomiting  incc  ssuiitly,  bring- 
ing up  considerable  quantities  of  bloody  mucus,  having  some- 
th'mg  of  the  appearance  of  patches  ol  the  mucous  coat  of  tlie 
stomaoh  after  death  from   inflammation   and   softenm^.     He 

2  * 
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was  cold  up  to  his  hips,  as  well  as  on  the  surface  generally; 
sufTered  with  great  thirst,  and  complained  of  being  too  warm. 
He  was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and  told  that  he  was  dying. 
In  fact,  he  looked  very  much  like  a  dying  man.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  I  had  two  boxes  of  mustard  made  into 
plasters,  and  covered  him  pretty  well  up  with  them,  allowing 
them  to  remain  on  until  they  completely  reddened  the  surface. 
This  had  the  effect  of  bringing  on  reaction  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  subdued  the  vomiting  in  some  degree.  We  now 
cupped  him  freely  over  the  stomach,  and  applied  a  blister  to 
the  same  region;  the  treatment  entirely  relieved  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach.  In  the  mean  time,  we  administered  internally 
calomel,  quinine  and  opium,  in  the  form  of  pills,  every  two 
hours — the  two  latter  articles  in  liberal  quantities.  This 
treatment  proved  successful,  and  the  patient  was  up  in  a 
few  days. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  of  the  malignant  form  of  intermittent 
fever  which  came  under  my  observation  the  past  season,  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach  was  present;  and  in  many  instances 
profuse  quantities  of  blood  were  vomited.  In  fact,  vomiting 
was  the  most  formidable  symptom  we  had  to  contend  with  in 
many  of  the  cases.  I  soon  found  that  the  usual  means  em- 
ployed to  allay  sickness  at  the  stomach  and  vomiting  were 
unavailing.  My  plan,  in  cases  where  obstinate  vomiting  was 
present,  was  to  cup  freely  over  the  epigastrium,  and  if  this  did 
not  succeed  in  arresting  it,  to  apply  a  blister  plaster  over  the 
same  region.  This  treatment  was  adopted  by  myself  in  the 
first  case  of  malignant  intermittent  fever  that  came  under  my 
observation  last  season,  which  I  believe  was  the  first  that 
made  its  appearance  in  this  region.  It  occurred  in  August. 
I  continued  to  pursue  this  practice  in  all  cases  where  the  sto- 
mach was  so  much  involved  as  to  keep  up  constant  efforts  at 
vomiting.  I  found  that  it  was  uieless  to  attempt  to  arrest 
this  symptom  by  internal  remedies,  as  nothing  was  retained. 
Occasionally  it  was  checked  temporarily  by  applications  of 
mustard  to  the  epigastrium;  but  to  insure  lasting  relief^  it  was 
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necessary  to  produce  permanent  counter  irritation;  and j  this 
"was  effected  by  cups  and  blisters. 

This  plan,  with  the  usual  internal  means  for  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  was  employed  not  only  by  my- 
self, but,  I  believe,  by  the  other  practitioners  of  this  place,\in 
all  cases  where  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  was  present, 
and  with  very  great  success;  I  do  not  remember  a  fatal  case 
of  the  disease  within  the  bounds  of  our  practice. 

I  had  two  cases  attended  with  spasms,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  short  account : 

Case  1. — Mr.  G.,  a  middle  aged  man,  of  rather  delicate 
frame  and  constitution,  but  generally  enjoying  tolerably  good 
health,  was  attacked  violently  with  his  second  chill  on  the  7th 
of  September.  When  I  arrived,  a  few  minutes  after  he  was 
taken,  he  was  on  the  bed,  springing  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
,  with  his  hands  applied  over  his  abdomen.  Every  time  the 
spasm  came  on,  he  gave  a  convulsive  scream;  said  the  cramp 
was  in  his  bowels,  and  produced  the  severest  pain  he  ever 
felt;  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  was  present.  Large 
plasters  of  mustard  were  applied  over  the  abdomen,  spine  and 
extremities;  he  was  cupped  at  the  epigastrium;  and  internally 
quinine  and  opium  in  free  doses,  combined  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  calomel,  were  given.  He  was  convalescent  next  day, 
and  soon  got  well. 

Case  2. — Mr.  C,  also  of  middle  age,  of  strong  constitution 
and  robust  habit,  was  attacked  about  daybreak  on  the  28th 
of  September  with  his  second  chill.  I  saw  him  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  same  day,  when  reaction  was  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. There  was  great  excitement  of  the  circulation — 
pulse  strong,  full  and  frequent.  He  was  delirious,  every  few 
minutes  sprmging  from  the  bed,  screaming  with  cramp  in  his 
legs^  but  recognising  you  when  spoken  to  in  an  earnest  man- 
ner. I  bled  him  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  thirty-two 
ounces  before  anv  beneficial  effect  was  obtained;  the  surface 
then  became  relaxed.  A  good  dose  of  opium  and  quinine  wa« 
given,  with  two  grains  of  calomel,  to  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  two  hours  until  three  doses  were  taken.     The  severity  of 
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the  spasms  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  delirium  considerably  abated. 

Sept.  29.  I  saw  the  patient  again  this  morning  about  ten 
o'clock;  he  was  nearly  well.  1  gave  him  a  dose  of  cathartic 
medicine,  and  dismissed  him. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  case  of  a  lady 
whom  I  was  called  to  see  on  the  28th  of  September: 

Case  3. — Mrs.  D.,  aged  about  thirty  years,  was  laboring 
under  her  second  chill  when  I  arrived.  She  vomited  inces- 
santly; complained  of  great  pain  in  the  uterine  region,  which 
was  of  a  paroxysmal  character,  simulating  exactly  labor  pains^ 
but  I  learned  on  inquiry  that  she  was  not  pregnant.  Her 
hearing  and  vision  \yere  so  impaired  that  she  could  not  hear 
unless  spoken  to  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  though  in  the  day, 
she  contended  that  it  was  dark,  and  wished  a  candle  lighted. 
The  treatment  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
cases.  I  gave  her  opium  and  quinine  freely,  especially  the 
former.  Although  she  is  a  woman  of  weakly  constitution  and 
delicate  health,  and  unused  to  stimulants,  it  required  what  was 
equivalent  to  six  grains  of  opium  to  quiet  her,  and  this  was 
given  her  within  four  or  five  hours.  Cups  were  applied  to  the 
epigastrium,  followed  by  a  blister. 

Next  morning  about  ten  o'clock  I  saw  her  again.  She  was 
a  great  deal  better;  the  vomiting  had  cased;  she  was  clear 
of  pain,  and  convalescing  rapidly.  The  nex.;  paroxysm  was 
prevented,  and  she  soon  got  well. 

Case  4. — Mr.  B.,  aged  about  thirty  years,  in  rather  delicate 
health,  was  taken  with  his  third  chill  on  the  10th  of  October. 
When  I  arrived,  he  was  cold,  and  was  vomiting  and  purging. 
He  threw  up  large  quantities  of  blood  from  the  stomach.  1 
cupped  him  freely  over  the  stomach,  and  applied  an  extensive 
blister  plaster  to  the  same  part.  Mustard  was  applied  to  the 
extremities  and  spine  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  vomiting  was 
checked,  free  doses  of  opium  and  quinine,  with  a  small  portion 
«f  calomel,  were  administered  internally.  This  treatment  wa« 
successful,  but  the  patient  was  several  days  in  recovering ; 
fwing  to  great  debility,  supposed  to  result  from  the  loss  of  so 
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much  blood  by  vomiting.  It  would  be  proper  here  to  remark 
that  the  usual  means  were  employed  in  the  above  cases,  as 
well  as  all  that  came  under  my  treatment,  to  guard  against 
the  occurrence  of  the  next  paroxysm.  These  means  were 
preparations  of  cinchona,  as  quinine,  ext.  cinchonine  and  qui- 
nine; with  opium;  together  with  an  avoidance  of  exciting 
causes. 

I  found  it  necessary  to  take  blood  from  the  arm  in  but  a 
single  case,  that  of  Mr.  C,  above  mentioned.  Generally 
speaking,  the  circulation  was  rather  languid,  even  after  reac- 
tion had  ensued.  In  the  ordinary  or  simple  form  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  I  frequently  employed  venesection  with  great  ad- 
vantage. The  necessity  for  this  practice  of  course  was  indi- 
cated in  such  cases  by  the  usual  symptoms  demanding  the 
loss  of  blood,  such  as  great  power  of  the  circulation,  hot  and 
dry  skin,  pain  in  the  head,  hurried  respiration,  etc.  Where 
there  existed  much  irritability  of  the  stomach,  I  usually  ad- 
ministered the  medicine  in  the  form  of  pill,  finding  it  more 
readily  retained  in  this  form  than  in  that  of  powders. 

I  have  used  what  is  called  the  impure  sulphate  of  quinine^ 
or  precipitated  extract  of  bark,  with  great  success  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever.  I  give  about  as  much  again 
by  weight  of  this  medicine  as  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  to  have  a  better  effect  when  combined  with 
diaphoretic  portions  of  ipecacuanha  or  Dover's  powder.  I 
Msually  preceded  its  administration  by  a  purgative  dose  of 
calomel  and  rhubarb,  four  or  five  grains  of  the  former  and  fif- 
teen of  the  latter,  where  indications  for  its  use  were  present. 
1  think  this  medicine  has  an  advantage  over  quinine,  in  its 
being  more  stimulating. 

Quinine  scarcely  ever  failed  to  arrest  the  disease,  but  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  it  returned  in  from  one  to  three  weeks 
from  the  time  it  was  arrested.  Some  patients  were  troubled 
with  as  many  as  six  or  eight  relapses. 

I  succeeded  in  producing  permanent  cures,  in  some  cases, 
with  Peruvian  bark  and  carbonate  of  iron,  taken  for  some 
time  after  the  paroxysms  were  arrested  with  quinine.    I  have 
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also  destroyed  the  predisposition  of  the  system  to  relapse  by 
repeating  the  quinine,  or  its  equivalent,  weekly,  just  as  if  the 
disease  had  been  present 

There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  prevailing  on  some 
patients  to  adhere  to  a  prescription  of  this  kind,  as  they  do 
not  like  to  take  medicine  when  they  are  not  sick. 

Arsenic  could  not  be  used  with  safety  in  many  cases,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  or  tendency  to  irritation  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

February  10,  1847. 


Art.  IV. — Modus  Operandi  and  Effects  of  Q^inine.     By  Dr.  M.  H 
Fee,  Leatherwood,  Lawrence  county,  Indiana. 

Think  not,  reader,  when  you  see  this  caption,  that  I  design 
to  explain  the  vis  predilectio  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
animal  economy,  by  which,  as  if  by  chemical  affinity,  one  ar- 
ticle of  the  materia  medica  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  particular 
organ,  while  another  article,  by  this  organ,  is  repelled  and 
forced  to  seek  its  affinitive  somewhere  else.  If  you  come  to 
this  conclusion,  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  you  will  be 
sadly  disappointed.  It  does  not  belong  to  my  province  to  say 
why  the  specific  action  of  terebinthina  is  spent  upon  the  kid- 
neys rather  than  upon  the  heart;  or  that  of  secale  cornutuni 
upon  the  gravid  uterus  rather  than  upon  the  bladder;  or  that 
of  the  absorbed  virus  of  cantharides,  from  a  blistered  surface, 
upon  the  kidneys  and  neck  of  the  urinary  vessel  rather  than 
upon  the  lungs;  or  why  that  of  aloes  should  be  spent  upon  the 
lower  bowels  rather  than  upon  the  upper.  These  are  mysteries 
beyond  my  depth,  and  I  leave  them  for  others  to  speculate 
curiously  upon,  with  the  simple  remark,  that  "  they  are  so, 
because  God  made  them  so;"  and  here,  for  the  present,  our 
knowledge  must  rest.  My  business  is  to  show  the  effects  of 
quinine  on  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  how  those 
effects  are  produced;  not  why  it  affects  particular  parts  rather 
than  others.     In  the  following  pages,  I  design  to  establish,  as 
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clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  short  of  ocular  demonstration — 
1st,  that  quinine  in  small  doses  is  tonic,  and  how  this  tonic 
effect  is  produced;  2d,  that  it  is  antiperiodic,  and  how  this  is 
effected;  3d,  that  in  large  doses  it  is  directly  sedative,  and 
how  these  effects  are  produced;  4th,  that  it  possesses  anti- 
congestive  properties,  and  how  it  removes  congestion;  and, 
5th,  that  it  possesses  no  narcotic  properties. 

Let  me  simply  state  that  the  following  thoughts  are  the 
fruits  of  some  years'  patient  iilvestigation  and  close  observa- 
tion. I  give  them  to  the,  profession  for  what  they  are  worth. 
I  flatter  myself  that  in  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge 
with  regard  to  this  article,  my  observations  will  not  be  cast 
into  the  common  pile  of  professional  rubbish  before  they  have 
had  an  impartial  hearing.     Now  to  the  subject.     I  proposed — 

1st.  To  establish  that  quinine  is  tonic  in  its  effects.  That  it 
possesses  tonic  properties  in  an  eminent  degree,  when  admin- 
istered in  the  proper  doses  (from  one  to  two  grains  three  or 
four  times  per  day),  is  amply  proved,  firstly,  by  the  return  of 
nervous  and  consequendy  muscular  strength,  lost  by  previous 
indisposition;  secondly,  by  the  replacement  of  steadiness  of 
brain  and  nerve,  instead  of  the  bedizened  state  of  the  former 
and  tremulous  state  of  the  latter;  thirdly,  by  the  rapid  and 
vigorous  reestablishment  of  the  digestive  functions  and  peri- 
staltic action  of  the  bowels,  by  which  perfect  digestion  and 
regular  alvine  dejections  are  restored;  and,  fourthly,  by  the 
increased  power  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  flagging  and  con- 
tracted pulse  is  converted  into  the  full  and  soft.  These  vari- 
ous effects  are  produced  by  the  stamina  which  is  given  to  the 
nervous  system  by  quinine,  by  which  is  prevented  the  return 
of  those  pathological  conditions  of  the  system  which  constitute 
disease.  I  mean  particularly  capillary  congestion  for  want  of 
nervous  power.  Quinine  lends  to  the  weakened  nervous 
system  the  power  to  compel  the  various  organs  to  perform 
,  their  functions — to  break  down  all  obstruction — to  overleap 
every  obstacle.  The  thus  renovated  nervous  system  influ- 
ences the  heart  to  throw  a  greater  amount  of  blood  to  the 
brain  in  a  given  time,  by  which  its  bedizened  state  is  fully  dis- 
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pelled.  It  now  accumulates  strength  in  an  exact  ratio  with 
the  increase  of  its  proper  nutriment  This  increase  of  energy 
is  ^en  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
increased  powers  of  respiration,  by  which  the  oxidation  of 
tfie  blood  is  more  perfect;  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  still 
more  wholesome  aliment  to  the  brain,  enabling  it  to  engender 
the  nervous  fluid  in  fourfold  bounty,  which  it  sends  with  elec- 
tric speed  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  revivifying  and  reanima- 
ting the  broken  down  energies  of  the  system.  Thus  they  go 
on — brain  acting  on^ organs,  and  the  latter  on  the  former,  till 
the  health  of  the  whole  system  is  perfectly  reestablished. 

2d.  I  proposed  to  establish  that  it  is  antiperiodic.  I 
need' say  but  little  on  this  point  to  establish  what  all  concede. 
None,  at  this  enlightened  period  of  its  history,  are  in  doubt  of 
its  antiperiodic  properties.  But  how  this  effect  is  produced 
there  is  perhaps  not  so  much  unity  of  opinion.  Therefore,  to 
some  my  thoughts,  though  perhaps  not  interesting  in  point  of 
value,  may  be  as  a  source  of  amusement.  Let  me,  for  the 
sake  of  being  fully  understood,  give  my  views  of  the  cause 
of  periodicity  of  some  forms  of  disease.  I  consider  every 
form  of  periodic  disease,  as  being  purely  nervous  in  its  origin, 
and,  frequently  purely  so,  throughout  its  whole  course. 

The  exciting  cause  of  periodic  disease,  whatever  it  may  be, 
makes  its  impression  upon  the  nervous  system.  Frst,  by  pros- 
trating nervous  energy,  which  is  usually  called  the  first  stage, 
or  stage  of  oppression.  This  is  the  only  stage  in  which  the 
exciting  cause  may,  properly,  be  saicf  to  act;  the  subsequent 
stages  being  the  results  of  action  of  the  nervous  system,  in- 
dependent of  the  exciting  cause.  Second,  by  producing  ner- 
vous  functional  lesion,  the  consequence  of  which  is  perverted, 
or  suspended  secretions.  And,  third,  sometimes  by  producing 
nervous  structural  lesion,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  almost 
immediate  death.  Now  if  the  first  obtains,  an  intermittent 
will  be  the  consequence;  if  the  second,  a  remittent;  if  the 
third,  the  most  rapid  and  fatal  form  of  congestive  disease; 
such  as  Johnson  tells  us  of,  in  his  ^^Diseases  of  tropical  cli- 
mates.''   Then,  that  a  periodic  disease  may  be  produced,  it 
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18  necessary  that  the  exciting  cause  be  weak,  or  that  the  in- 
vaded system  be  strong.  As  a  matter  of  course  if  the  exci* 
ting  cause  meet  with  strong  resistance,  it  cannot  make  so 
great  an  impression,  and  vice  versa.  Then  periodicity  is 
brou^t  about  by  alternate  preponderance  of  the  exciting 
cause  and  the  powers  of  the  system.  When  the  exciting 
cause  begins  to  invade  the  system,  it  brings  the  powers  of  the 
system  gradually  under  its  control  until  it  at  last,  almost, 
reigns  predominant  The  tyrant,  however,  holds  his  advan- 
tage but  for  a  short  time.  The  outposts  are  but  driven  in  to 
cooperate  with  the  main  force,  a  sharp  coiKIict  ensues,  and 
the  enemy  is  repulsed.  But  he  sees  that  he  has  made  an 
impression.  If  he  has  considerable  force  and  finds  that  he 
has  made  considerable  impression,  he  will  renew  the  fight  in 
twenty-four  hours.  But  if  his  forces  are  weak  and  the  im- 
pression on  his  enemy  in  the  former  struggle  but  slight,  he 
will  postpone  his  next  attack  for  thirty-six,  forty-eight,  or 
seventy-two  hours.  Thus  the  belligerents  go  on  fighting  pe^ 
riodically,  until,  from  sheer  necessity,  the  one  or  the  other  is 
forced  to  capitulate.  Sometimes,  however,  the  system,  from 
force  of  habit,  will  fight  its  battles  over  and  over  again,  when 
there  is  really  no  enemy  in  its  territory;  or,  may  be,  it  is  a 
very  prudent,  warlike  demonstration  it  makes  to  hold  a  con- 
quered but  subtle  foe  in  subjection.  One  thing  is  certain:  the 
system  on  these  occasions  is  very  careful  not  to  uselessly  ex- 
pend any  great  amount  of  ammunition. 

Pardon  this  digression;  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing plain  my  views.  *  Now  to  explain  how  quinine  puts  an 
end  to  hostilities :  It  always  acts  as  an  ally  with  the  system, 
either  as  an  ally  of  force  or  that  of  stratagem.  As  an  ally  of 
force,  it  assists  the  system  by  hourly  joining  detached  forces 
to  those  of  the  system,  commencing  several  hours  before  the 
expected  attack.  It  urges  the  dispirited  troops  to  strengthen 
their  weakened  fortifications,  to  rally  their  sinking  spirits  fo 
a  gallant  defence,  to  throw  away  encumbrance.  In  a  short 
time,  the  united  forces  have  made  considerable  improvement 
in  their  defensive  structure;  they  now  shout  defiance  to  the 
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distant  enemy.  Presently  the  bugle  of  the  advance  guard  of 
the  enemy  gives  the  signal  of  attack;  their  topographical  en- 
gineers reconnoitre  the  allied  forces'  entrenchments;  they  see 
theJ'bustle^  animation  and  determination  of  the  allied  army; 
they  report  their  observations  to  their  commander,  who  orders 
a  few  shells  to  be  thrown,  abandons  the  conflict,  calls  off  his 
forces,  and  proclaims  the  independence  of  his  enemy. 

Now  to  present  quinine  in  the  character  of  an  ally  of  strat- 
agem :  He  persuades  his  ally  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
dead  army.  Here  they  are,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions, 
all  apparent  feeBleness;  they  show  but  little  signs  of  life,  less 
of  resistance.  General  Quinine  now  retires  behind  the  screen 
to  observe  the  success  of  his  stratagem.  The  enemy  shortly 
heaves  in  sight;  they  form  their  forces  in  battle  array;  the 
bugle  sounds  the  charge;  they  rush  to  the  breastworks,  and 
peer  over  them  with  malice  in  their  eyes — when,  lo !  they 
behold  a  prostrate  and  apparently  lifeless  foe.  They  are  too 
magnanimous,  too  tenacious  of  military  etiquette,  to  dishonor 
their  weapons  by  striking  a  fallen  foe.  They  return  and  re- 
'  port  their  foe  ^  defunct.' 

Need  I  add  one  word  of  explanation  of  this  figure  ?    It  needs 
it  not.     I  shall  simply  say  that  quinine,  given  in  one  gr.  doses 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  prior  to  the  expected  paroxysm,  pre- 
vents it,  by  giving  the  system  power  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  various  pathological  conditions  of  the  system  which  favor 
a  repetition  of  the  paroxysm.     In  large  doses  (twenty  grains) 
immediately  before  the  paroxysm,  it  prevents  it  by  its  quieting 
influence  on  the  nervous  system,  which,  according  to  my  the- 
ory, renders  the  system  noninvasive  by  periodic  disease.  This 
will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the  next  head.     Morphine 
and  the  various  preparations  of  opium,  and  also  others  of  the 
narcotics,  have  the  power  of  preventing  the   recurrence   of 
periodic  disease,  though  not  to  the  same   extent  as   quinine, 
because  they  do  not  possess   equal   anticongestive   powers. 
To  close  this  head,  I  shall  draw  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  action  of  small  and  large  doses  of  quinine,  and  how 
they,  acting  differently,  produce  the  same  effects.    But  few 
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'words  are  needed.  Small  doses  give  tone  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, to  prevent  the  return  of  nervous  irritation^  by  actual  gain 
of  energy.  Large  doses  have  but  litde  tonic  effect;  conse- 
quently we  cannot  attribute  its  antipeifodic  effects  to  actual 
strength  imparted;  therefore  we  must  attribute  its  antiperiodic 
powers  to  its  quieting  influence,  by  which  all  nervous  irrita- 
tion is  kept  down  till  the  paroxysmal  time  passes. 

3d.  I  proposed  to  show  that  quinine   is  directly"  sedative. 
The  evidence  I  bring  to  bear  on  this  point  is,  first,  thai  when 
administered  in  doses  of  fifteen  to  twenty  grains   two  hours 
apart  for  two  or  three  doses,  there  is  great  diminution  in  the 
fiiUness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.     I   have   often   sat  by  a 
patient  and  felt  his  pulse  sink  from  twenty  to  thirty  beats  in 
the  minute,  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  this  article ;  whereas,  had  I  not  given  some  sedative, 
the  pulse  would  have  remained  stationary,  or  perhaps  have 
risen.     Second:  When  carried  too  far,  that  is,  when  the  sys- 
tem is  supersaturated  with  quinine,  great  prostration  occurs, 
with  small,  rapid  and  weak  pulse,  scarcely  audible  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  anxious,  hasty  and  imperfect  respiration.  These 
are  positive  proofs  of  its  sedative  powers.     Another  weighty 
proof  in  corroboration  of  this  property  is  that  one  or   two 
twenty-drop  doses  of  laudanum   will   effectually   relieve   the 
prostration.     Morphine,  given  in   conjunction   with  quinine, 
greatly  modifies  its  sedative  properties,  and  has  the  effect  of 
gaining  the  desired  end  with  a  less  outlay  of  quinine.     These 
sedative  effects  are  produced  through  the  power  quinine  pos- 
sesses of  lowering  excitability  by  taking  away  or  destroying 
the  impressibility,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  favored  by  the  great  length  of  time 
required  by  a  fully  quininized  patient  to  regain  his  usual  im- 
pressibility and  standard  elevation  of  pulse.     In  its  effects  it 
appears  to  be  nearly  akin  to  tartar  and  digitalis. 

4th.  I  proposed  to  establish  that  quinine  is  anticongestive. 
I  establish  this  fact  from  the  following  observations,  viz.:  First, 
that  a  few  full  doses  of  this  article  will  immediately  effect  great 
and  permanent  reduction  of  an  engorged  spleen.    Second, 
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that  a  dull,  heavy,  aching  pain  of  the  liver,  which  is  certain 
evidence  of  a  congested  state  of  this  viscus,  is  removed  by  a 
few  full  doses  of  quinine.  Third,  that  the  pain  always  found 
in  bilious  fever,  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  is  quickly  re- 
moved through  the  agency  of  this  article.  Fourth,  that  the 
scanty  secretion  of  the  liver  is  soon  followed  by  copious  bilious 
stools  shortly  after  the  administration  of  a  laxative,  when  qui- 
nine has  been  freely  used.  Fifth,  that  the  secretory  action  of  the 
kidneys  is  reestablished,  whereby  a  free  and  copious  discharge 
of  urine  takes  the  place  of  the  painful  and  scanty  discharge 
of  this  secretion.  Now,  these  anticongestive  effects  cannot 
be  produced  with  small  doses  of  quinine,  unless  congestion  be 
the  consequence  of  actual  weakness  of  nervous  energy.  Let 
me  here  be  understood.  There  are  two  conditions  of  the 
system  in  which  congestion  may  take  placer  Firstl),  where 
there  is  a  weakened  state  of  the  system  from  previous  disease, 
an  actual  lack  of  nervous  energy  to  keep  up  the  capillary  cir- 
culation throughout  the  various  viscera;  and,  secondly,  where 
the  nervous  energy  is  normal,  but  the  nerves  are  too  irritable. 
The  effects  will  be  precisely  the  same,  but  the  treatment  is  dif- 
ferent. The  former  condition  will  require  tonics  and  stimulants, 
while  the  latter  will  require  something  to  reduce  excitability. 
Quinine  in  small  doses  will  be  proper  in  the  first  condition  of  the 
system;  but  in  the  latter,  mammoth  doses  must  be  given,  com- 
bined with  morphine.  Quinine  in  small  doses,  in  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  gives  power  to  the  nervous 
system  and  through  it  to  the  circulatory  vessels,  to  prevent  stag- 
nation in  the  capillaries.  Where  congestion  arises  from  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  quinine  in  large  doses  acts  not 
by  lending  power  to  the  nerves  to  force  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries;  but  by  quieting  nervous  irritability,  it  allows  the 
dpasm  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  to  cease,  and  the  circulation 
to  be  carried  on  normally  by  the  ordinary  power  of  the  heart. 
I  think  I  am  now  understood. 

5th,  and  last.  l4)roposed  to  show  that  it  possesses  no  nar- 
cotic powers.  Some  late  writers  urge  the  following  symp- 
toms as  evidence  of  its  narcotic  action.    First,  that  when  giv- 
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en  in  considerable  doses,  it  produces  ringing  in  the  ears;  par- 
tial deafiiess  and  blindness.  Second,  that  it  produces  flushed 
face  with  fullness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head.  I  shall  endeav- 
or to  account,  in  a  more  rational  manner  for  these  symptoms, 
than  to  attribute  them  to  narcotism.  The  ringing  in  the  ears, 
with  partial  deafness  and  blindness,  are  caused  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  power  the  quinine  effects  in  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
heart,  by  which  less  blood  is  thrown  to  the  brain  in  a  given 
time,  consequently  the  brain  receives  less  of  its  proper  nutri- 
ment, which  produces  an  anemic  state  of  the  brain,  such  as 
would  occur  in  an  excessive  loss  of  blood.  This  is  the  work 
discernible,  by  being  contrasted  with  the  hyper  excitement  of 
the  brain,  just  before,  from  die  influence  of  fever.  There  is 
one  fact  which  I  can  bring  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my 
position.  When  the  brain  is  in  this  state,  if  the  erect  position 
be  assumed,  all  the  symptoms  will  be  increased,  but  if  tlie 
head  be  let  down  even  with  the  shoulders,  the  symptoms  will 
be  ameliorated.  The  flushed  face  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
the  s^me  way  that  the  injected  eye,  and  pseudo-inflammation 
of  the  brain  are  accounted  for,  in  excessive  losses  of  blood. 
Though  in  complete  quininism  I  have  never  observed  this 
state  of  the  face.  Where  it  has  been  noticed,  I  presume  the 
dose  has  not  been  suflSciently  large  to  give  play  to  its  seda- 
tive properties.  In  full  quininism,  I  have  invariably  found  an 
exsanguine  countenance,  cold  hands  and  feet,  with  overloaded 
heart,  lungs,  and  large  arterial  trunks.  In  short,  a  want  of 
power  in  the  heart  to  carry  on  the  circulation. 
Heltonsville,  Ind,  Dec.  14th,  1846. 


Art.  V. — Notes  on  Medical  Matters  and  Medical  Men  in  Paris.     By 
David  W.  Yandell,  M.D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

In  my  last  letter  I  alluded  to  the  lecture  of  Professor  Du- 
mas, introductory  to  the  winter  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Ecole  de  Medicine,  as  a  discourse  of  great* beauty  and  elo- 
quence.   So  much  of  it  as  related  to  the  life  and  services  of 
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his  eminent  friend  and  associate,  B^rard,  would  probably  be 
uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal;  but  the  conclu* 
sion  of  it  presents  views  of  great  and  general  scientific  inte* 
refit.  I  propose  to  give  a  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture. 

In  southern  seas,  remarked  the  distinguished  professor,  there 
are  islands  which  slowly  elevate  themselves  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  Formed  by  polypi,  these  isles  arct  visited  by 
certain  tribes  of  plants,  and  become  the  seat*  of  an  active  ve- 
getation; the  remains  of  these  plants  collect  upon  the  surface 
and  form  a  soil,  in  which  other  races  of  vegetables  spring  up; 
animals  and  men  seize  upon  them,  at  length,  and  the  germ  of  a 
new  empire  appears  upon  the  earth.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
that  these  corals  direct  incessantly  and  with  unwearied  ener* 
gy  their  labors  from  within  outwards,  by  which  the  land  is 
made  to  encroach  continually  upon  the  sea.  What  peculiar* 
ity  in  their  organization,  what  law  governing  their  countless 
family,  leads  to  results  so  favorable  to  conquest,  that  their 
works  gain  unceasingly  upon  the  empire  of  Neptune  ?  Do 
not  lose  yourselves  in  vain  conjectures.  We  sh^ll  see  that 
the  sublime  result  is  brought  about  by  an  agency  simple  in  its 
nature  and  easily  understood. 

These  polypi  have  need  of  calcareous  matter  to  construct 
their  dwellings;  they  find  it  in  solution  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  and  separate  it  in  order  that  it  may  traverse  their  earthy 
tissue.  This  calcareous  matter  is  rare  within  those  immense 
bodies  which  elevate  themselves  from  the  sea,  while  it  abounds 
without ;  and  here,  according  to  M.  Forchammer,  lies  the 
whole  secret  of  this  providential  form,  of  this  eccentric  ten- 
dency of  their  labors.  Here  is  the  part  that  mineral  matter 
in  general,  that  calcareous  matter  in  this  particular  case,  plays 
in  the  development  of  organized  beings.  Is  not  the  spectacle 
which  nature  oflfers,  in  the  sublime  simplicity  of  her  means, 
full  of  grandeur?  Rain-water  leaded  with  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air  falls  upon  our  limestone  hills;  it  then  becomes 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  reaches  the  Seine,  is  borne 
to  the  ocean,  where  the  waves  carry  it  away,  and,  ere  long 
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seized  by  microscopic  animals,  it  adds  an  imperceptible  stone 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  empires  which  are  preparing  for 
future  humanity. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  constitutes  the  base  of  the  skeleton 
of  all  the  superior  animals,  and  is  found  both  in  the  tissues 
and  liquids  of  their  economy.  Analysis  detects  it  in  the  infe- 
rior animals,  and  in  the  plants  themselves.  The  phosphorus 
which  this  salt  contains  is  found  in  milk  and  analogous  liquors, 
and  figures  in  its  turn  in  a  mysterious  manner  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  substance.  But  phosphorus 
and  the  phosphate  of  lime  are  so  rare  in  nature,  that,  struck 
with  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  earth  in  furnishing  it  to 
plants,  an  illustrious  chemist  exclaimed,  "  Rome  fell  when 
Sicily,  drained  of  her  phosphate  of  lime,  was  no  longer  able 
to  furnish  the  grain  necessary  for  her  immense  population." 
It  is  necessary  that  this  phosphate  of  lime  shall  return  to  the 
earth,  and  to  insure  this,  what  simple  and  ingenious  means  does 
nature  employ  !  Collected  from  the  soil  by  the  plants,  these 
phosphates  pass  into  the  herbivorous  animals,  and  from  them 
into  the  systems  of  the  carnivorous  tribe,  where  it  is  concen- 
trated. From  this  moment,  everything  tends  to  disperse 
them.  If  the  animal  dies,  a  fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  flanks 
of  the  body,  millions  of  larva3  are  generated,  which  feed  upon 
the  flesh  and  blood,  pursue  the  course  of  their  metamorphoses, 
and  soon  taking  wing,  in  their  turn  bear  away  and  scatter  in 
all  directions  the  phosphates  which  they  have  assimilated. 

It  is  not  without  an  end  that  nature  has  ordained,  that  the 
putrid  remains,  naturally  a  prey  to  the  insects  which  devour 
them,  should  be,  to  animals  higher  in  the  scale  of  organization, 
objects  of  profound  repugnance.  Repulsed  by  the  aspect  and 
by  the  odor  of  these  infectious  bodies,  they  witness  afar  ofi* 
the  part  that  is  here  accomplished. 

If  the  insects  everywhere  disseminate  the  phosphates  con- 
tained in  the  flesh  of  dead  bodies,  hyenas,  jackals  and  dogs 
devour  the  bones,  and  in  their  turn  play  the  same  part. 
jBut  this  is  not  all.    Left  to  themselves  upon  the  soil,  the  bones 
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are  gradually  divided,  and  at  length  disappear.  What  new 
force  intervenes  to  separate  their  elements  ? 

According  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  water,  not  pure, 
however — for  in  pure  water  phosphate  of  lime  is  insioluble — but 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid — rain  and  spring  water, 
that  which  everywhere  moistens  the  soil.  By  the  aid  of  this 
carbonic  acid,  phosphate  of  lime  is  dissolved,  the  bones  crum- 
ble, and  the  last  vestiges  of  animal  life  disappear.  As  you 
already  know,  it  is  this  carbonic  acid  dissolved  by  the  rains, 
entering  into  plants  and  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  which  forms  their  principal  nourishment.  Admira- 
ble mechanism;  by  which,  according  as  the  carbonic  acid  is 
consumed  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  phosphate  of  lime  again  be- 
comes insoluble  and  is  deposited  in  th«  vegetable  tissues! 
What  part  is  here  played?  One  which  is  indispensable;  for 
it  is  by  it  that  all  azotized  matters  resist  the  action  of  water, 
which  tends  to  dissolve,  to  swell,  and  to  separate  them.  It 
gives  to  our  tissues  their  stability,  renders  our  bones  firm  and 
unyielding,  while  it  protects  in  the  same  manner  by  its  pres- 
ence the  tissues  of  the  plants. 

Perhaps  you  may  conceive  that  at  the  moment  at  which  a 
molecule  of  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  in  a  leaf — that  at  the 
moment  in  which  the  phosphate  of  lime  held  by  it  in  solution 
becomes  free — it  is  then  that,  seizing  the  albumen  of  the  plant, 
those  cloudy  flocculi  are  produced  which  are  the  first  origin  of 
the  cellules  which  one  sees  appearing  every  moment. 

Return  now  and  follow  the  air  which  penetrates  the  cells 
of  your  lungs;  wiiich  is  dissolved  in  your  blood,  there  to  burn 
the  carbon  which  it  contains,  and  reproduce  the  carbonic  acid 
which  plants  constantly  decompose.  The  venous  blood  will 
now  contain  carbonic  acid,  which  is  capable  of  rendering  solu- 
ble the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  venous  blood  will  tend  then, 
as  we  have  seen  rain-water  does,  to  dissolve  our  bones,  to 
fwell  and  break  down  all  our  tissues,  and  all  the  cellules  which 
compose  them.  Under  its  influence,  the  animal  matter  is  car- 
ried away  to  be  burned,  in  order  to  generate  that  heat  which 
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18  necessary  for  the  system,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  dis- 
solved, in  order  to  be  evacuated  by  the  urinary  secretions. 

Thus  a  drop  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  dis- 
solving the  phosphate  of  lime,  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun — 
behold  the  life  which  commences!  In  a  drop  of  venous  blood 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  wasting  our  tissues,  from 
which  it  has  removed  their  phosphate  of  lime — behold  the  life 
which  is  finished!  In  the  plant,  it  is  a  cellule  which  is  organized; 
in  the  animal,  a  cellule  which  is  dissolved:  in  the  former,  car- 
bonic acid  is  decomposed;  in  the  latter,  carbonic  acid  is  re- 
produced: in  one,  phosphate  of  lime  becomes  insoluble;  in  the 
Other,  it  is  redissolved.  And  these  feeble  efforts  people  the 
earth  and  the  seas  with  numberless  beings,  who  embellish  or 
animate  its  surface,  who  feel,  who  think,  and  ever  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  omnipotence  of  nature. 

Shall  I  show  you  now  sulphur  traveling  from  one  kingdom 
to  another,  rising  from  the  seas  with  vapor  into  the  atmo* 
sphere,  returning  from  the  air  to  the  soil,  in  plants,  in  animals, 
and  redescending  by  the  rivers,  which  again  transport  it  to 
the  'sea  ?  How  simple,  and  yet  how  efficacious  and  sure  is 
the  mechanism  of  all  these  mutations!  The  sea  contains  the 
sulphates  which  nourish  the  nv>llusca.  The  humors  which 
they  secrete,  greedy  of  oxygen,  convert  these  sulphates  into 
sulphurets.  The  water  of  the  sea  liberates  sulphuretted  h]^ 
drogen;  the  air  carries  it  rapidly  away  until  it  encounters  the 
remains  of  certain  plants,  whose  pores  by  a  mysterious  power 
oblige  it  to  burn  itself,  and  thus  produce  sulphuric  acid.  The 
sulphates  from  this  moment  are  reformed.  This  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  is  discharged  from  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition — from  sewers,  from  the 
subsoil  of  our  streets — which  tarnishes  all  our  pictures — this 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  terms 
of  one  of  those  grand  equations  by  which  the  balance  of  na- 
ture is  preserved.  Two  millions  of  kilogrammes  of  sulphur 
are  required  annually  by  the  population  of  France,  and  not 
less  than  ten  millions  of  kilogrammes  will  represent  the  mass 
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contained  in  the  whole  of  the  organized  beings  that  inhabit  this 
portion  of  the  globe. 

The  sulphates  which  the  soil  receives  yield  their  sulphur  to 
the  plants,  which  in  their  turn  furnish  it  to  the  animals;  and 
in  this  way  the  earth  would  soon  be  exhausted  of  this  element 
so  necessary  to  the  being  of  plants  and  animals,  if  the  sea  did 
not  continually  supply  it.  Admirable  laws  of  nature,  which 
incessantly  array  against  each  other  the  two  kingdoms — which, 
in  permitting  the  multiplication  of  animals,  augment,  at  the 
same  time  the  growth  of  plants  destined  to  become  their  food 
— which  order,  that  as  rapidly  as  vegetation  increases,  the  air 
that  it  purifies  and  the  resources  that  it  develops,  may  be  in 
their  turn  an  exciting  cause  of  the  production  of  animals! 

Shall  we  present  to  your  attention  the  singular  contrast  be- 
tween potash  and  soda,  the  former  of  which  concentrates  itself 
especially  in  plants,  the  latter  particularly  in  animals  ?  Our 
excretions  carry  off  the  potash,  and  retiirn  it  to  the  earth,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  vegetation;  the  water  that  we  drink  al- 
ways contains  the  marine  salt;  our  aliments  abound  in  it,  and 
thus  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  continual  losses,  that 
which  is  required  by  our  blood.  This  potash  is  soluble;  it  is 
washed  from  the  soil  into  the  rivers;  from  thence  it  is  borne 
to  the  sea;  and  to  what  artifices  has  not  agriculture  resorted 
ingorder  to  restore  it  to  the  impoverished  lands  ?  It  is  potash 
which  is  contained  in  the  ashes  that  are  spread  upon  our 
fields;  it  is  that  which  gives  in  an  important  degree  richness 
to  the  manures  of  our  farms;  it  is  that  which  the  lime  thrown 
upon  the  soil  gradually  displaces  in  the  alkaline  silicates  con- 
tained in  all  the  argillaceous  earths.  While  soda  abounds  in 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  potash  is  found  there  also;  and  the  ma- 
rine plants,  equally  sensible  in  this  respect  with  the  terrestrial 
plants,  condense  in  their  tissues  the  salts  of  potash,  aad  retain 
in  the  smallest  possible  proportions  the  marine  salt,  which 
traverses  their  tissues  in  such  enormous  quantities. 

Is  it  not  by  returning  to  the  soil  exhausted  of  its  potash  this 
alkali,  which  his  wines  confinually  hold  in  the  form  of  cream 
of  tartar,  that  the  agriculturist  of  the  environs  of  Montpelier 
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manures  with  such  success  his  vines  by  means  of  sea- weeds  ? 
Is  it  not  also  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  salts  of  potash, 
existing  in  these  sea-weeds,  so  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  which,  thrown  upon  the  fields  of  the  coast,  insures 
them  such  invariable  fertility  ? 

Having  been  proved  that  this  sea-water  is  so  rich  in  salts  of 
potash,  why  should  it  not  itself  become  the  base  of  an  excel- 
lent manure?  I  should  rejoice  if  this  thought  might  be  con- 
firmed. I  would  like  to  see  this  water  of  the  sea,  into  which 
uU  the  residues  of  life  are  drifted  and  there  mingled  together, 
separated  into  two  parts  obedient  to  the  hand  of  man — yield- 
ing him,  in  the  crystalizable  salts  which  he  has  abandoned, 
soda,  a  true  aliment  for  him  and  the  animals  that  are  associ- 
ated with  his  destiny;  leaving,  in  the  salts  which  do  not  crys- 
talize,  potash,  an  element  indispensable  to  the  vigor  of  the 
plants  which  he  cultivates. 

These  great  examples  suffice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
how  iron  is  concentrated  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  in  the  blood 
of  animals;  how  the  fluoride  of  calcium  follows  the  course  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  associates  itself  with  it  in  the  enamel 
of  our  teeth;  how  silex  enriches  the  grasses,  and  exists  pure 
in  the  blood  of  animals;  how,  on  the  contrary,  it  takes  the 
place  of  their  soft  tissues  in  so  many  fossils. 

The  police  of  Paris  watches  over  the  restaurants  wlthakeen 
eye,  and  all  its  scrutiny  is  demanded  by  the  public  health. 
Animals  now  must  all  be  killed  within  the  Baniers^  and  so  strict 
is  the  watch  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  introduce  flesh  for- 
bidden by  law  on  account  of  its  unwholesome  character  or  its 
being  that  of  interdicted  animals.  Some  years  ago  large  quan- 
tities of  horse  flesh  were  constantly  sold  at  the  cheap  dinner 
houses  for  beef.  In  a  short  time,  two  thousand  kilogrammes 
were  intercepted  by  the  police  as  it  was  about  to  enter  the 
city.  '  At  another  time,  the  officers  seized  upon  nine  hundred 
kilogrammes  of  horse  oil,  which  was  to  have  been  used  by  the 
lower  restaurants  in  sauces  instead  of  butter.  A  lady  of 
wealth  in  the  Place  Vend6me  used  a  milk  bath  for  her  health, 
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and  the  milk  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  keeperof  a  coffee  house 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  and  served  out  to  his  customers  in 
their  coffee.  A  baker  was  convicted  of  having  conveyed  the 
urine  from  the  lieux  cPaisance  into  his  establishment  to  save 
tfie  expense  of  water.  Where  such  atrocities  are  committed, 
it  is  needful  that  there  should  be  a  vigilant  police. 

The  celebrated  Italian  physician  Tommasini  died  on  the 
26th  of  November  last,  at  Parma — ^where  he  was  bom  in 
1769 — of  acute  bronchitis,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  dissecting  table  of  one  of  my  acquaintances  at  the 
Ecok  Pratique  is  a  young  subject,  in  the  head  of  which  an 
unusual  distribution  of  the  temporal  artery  exists.  The  com- 
mon carotid  divides  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
The  temporal  artery  comes  off  along  with  the  occipital  by  a 
common  trunk  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length;  the  temporal 
proceeds  from  its  anterior  side,  runs  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  external  to  the 
styloid  process,  being  concealed  in  this  position  by  a  portion 
of  the  parotid  gland.  It  then  proceeds  upward  and  outward 
in  contact  with  the  forepart  of  the  root  of  the  mastoid  process; 
afterwards  it  forms  an  arch,  the  concavity  of  which  looks  for- 
ward to  the  external  ear,  behind  which  it  curves  to  gain  about 
two  inches  above  the  zygoma,  its  usual  situation,  when  it  di- 
vides into  its  principal  branches.  The  internal  maxillary  fur- 
nishes a  small  posterior  auricular  artery,  and  also  a  little 
higher  another  branch  is  seen  in  the  normal  position  of  the 
trunk  of  the  temporal  artery,  which  sends  off  the  anterior . 
auricular  and  transversalis  facial  arteries  as  well  as  smaller 
twigs  to  the  neighboring  parts. 

Dr.  Jaesche,  of  Minsk,  has  published  a  method  of  treating 
prolapsTis  ani  without  the  knife,  which  possesses  in  his  opinion 
many  advantages  over  the  usual  operation.  The  treatment 
consists  in  applying  to  the  anus,  or  even  introducing  a  line  or 
« line  and  a  half  into  the  rectum,  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  a 
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weak  solution  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  though  the  former  is 
preferable,  being  less  irritating  and  painful.  The  pcun  which 
succeeds  this  cauterization  yields  in  a  short  time  to  the  appli- 
cation of  lint  saturated  with  olive  oil,  and  the  excoriations 
recover  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  One  or  two  cauteriza- 
tions have  generally  been  sufficient  in  Dr.  J.'s  hands  for  the 
complete  recovery  of  the  numerous  patients  whom  he  has 
treated  for  this  affection. 

M.  Guillon  presented,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  an  individual  on  whom  he  had  successfully  operated 
for  a  fibrous  and  very  hard  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Before 
the  operation,  he  was  unable  to  introduce  into  the  canal  the 
smallest  sound;  afterwards,  he  could  introduce  one  of  consid- 
erable calibre. 

The  following  interesting  case,  published  in  a  German  jour- 
nal, occurred  in  the  practice  of  Professor  Naegel^,  jr.,  of  Hie- 
delberg,  son  of  the  celebrated  accoucheur  of  that  name:  A 
woman,  aged  thirty-two  years,  aprimipara^  arrived  at  the 
term  of  her  pregnancy;  at  the  moment  when  labor  com- 
menced, auscultation  was  practised,  and  there  was  distinctly 
heard  in  the  left  hypogastric  region  the  two  sounds  of  the 
foetal  heart  and  a  simple  bruit  de  souffle  of  the  cord,  and  in  the 
right  hypogastric  region  quite  as  distinctly  other  two  beats. 
Two  operators  applied  the  stethoscope,  one  to  the  right  the 
other  to  the  left  side  of  the  woman,  and  found  the  beats  of  the 
heart  of  the  foetus  and  of  the  cord  more  frequent  on  the  right 
than  the  left.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  right  foetus  made 
more  movements,  the  pulsations  were  forty  for  the  heart,  and 
thirty-six  for  the  cord,  which  would  make  a  difference  of  six- 
teen pulsations  in  a  minute.  After  the  delivery  of  the  first 
child  by  the  forceps,  auscultation  was  again  performed,  and 
pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart,  both  in  the  right  umbilical  region 
and  left  hypocondria,  were  clearly  heard.  The  head  of  the 
second  foetus  presented  itself  at  the  orifice  in  the  second  posi- 
tion; the  noise  of  the  heart  heard  in  the  right  side  appertained 
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to  this  foetus,  which  was  delivered  like  the  other  by  the  forceps* 
Pulsations  of  a  single  heart  were  now  heard,  which  were  pro- 
duced  by  the  third  foetus,  which  came  after  a  time  into  the 
world  without  the  aid  of  art.  Fifty-seven  hours  were  occu- 
pied by  this  labor. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  more  than  one  foetus  in 
the  uterus  was  founded  upon  the  two  double  sounds  of  the 
foetal  hearts.  It  was  not  until  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
when  other  distinct  double  sounds  were  heard,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  pregnancy  with  three  children.  The  noise 
of  the  heart  of  the  third  child  had  not  been  heard  in  the  com- 
mencement of  labor,  probably  because  it  was  placed  behind 
the  others,  towards  the  spine  of  the  mother.  The  uterine  bruit 
(k  souffie  was  neither  more  loud  nor  more  extensive  than  in 
ordinary  pregnancy. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique  there  is  a  case  of  chorea 
reported,  which  was  cured  in  the  wards  of  M.  Trousseau  by 
strychnine.  The  patient,  a  girl  of  seventeen  years,  was 
seized  in  January,  1 845,  with  chorea,  which  seemed  to  be 
produced  by  suppression  of  the  menses.  The  menses  reap- 
peared in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  and  the  chorea  disappeared 
about  the  same  time  under  the  influence  of  sulphureous  baths. 
In  October,  1845,  the  menses  were  suppressed  anew.  The 
chorea  reappeared,  occupying  this  time  both  sides,  with  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  left;  there  was  marked  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility and  power  of  articulation,  and  manifest  enfeeblement  of 
the  intellect  and  memory.  The  patient  entered  the  Necker 
hospital  on  the  22d  of  December. 

M.  Trousseau  prescribed  the  syrup  of  strychnine  in  doses 
gradually  increased,  containing  at  first  the  fifth  part  of  a  grain 
of  strychnine,  which,  when  it  had  been  augmented  to  a  grain 
a  day,  produced  a  very  sensible  therapeutic  effect.  The  chro- 
nic agitation  almost  entirely  ceased,  the  intelligence  became 
much  more  clear,  the  memory  much  more  active;  but  the  patient 
still  complained  of  lively  itchings  of  the  head,  much  stiffness  of 
the  jaws,  without  any  convulsive  twitchings  elsewhere.     The 
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syrup  was  continued  during  some  days  in  the  same  dose^  then 
the  quantity  was  progressively  augmented  until  the  patient  took 
two  grains  of  strychnine  in  tlie  twenty-four  hours.  After  two 
months  of  treatment,  the  chorea  completely  disappeared.  The 
administration  of  the  strychnine  was  not  wholly  suspended  at 
once,  but  gradually  diminished.  The  patient  quitted  the  hos- 
pital entirely  recovered. 

The  menses  had  not  reappeared,  but  their  suppression  was 
now  owing  to  her  conception.  The  cause  which  produced  the 
chorea  in  the  first  instance  was  evidently  the  suppression  of 
the  menstrual  flux.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  chorea,  though  it  is  seldom  that  the  influence 
of  the  menstrual  discharge  in  the  production  of  this  disease  is 
so  distinct.  It  is  equally  important  to  remark  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  recovery  was  effected.  The  therapeutical 
application  of  strychnine  is  a  diflicult  medication,  requiring 
great  prudence  and  care;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  remedies  of  the  materia  medica.  This,  however 
it  may  be  to  others,  to  me  is  a  very  interesting  case. 

I  was  disappointed  in  Andral,  who  lectures  on  pathology 
and  general  therapeutics  at  PEcole  de  Medicine,  as  a  lecturer. 
He  reads  most  of  his  lectures,  and  does  so  very  rapidly,  not  as 
distinctly  as  some,  hardly  ever  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and 
seldom  makes  a  gesture.  Gerdy,  one  of  the  surgeons  at  la  Cha- 
rite  and  lecturer  on  pathological  surgery  at  TEcole  de  Medi- 
cine, is  a  pleasant  speaker,  rapid,  distinct,  animated,  becoming 
at  times  very  earnest.  His  voice  is  not  a  good  one,  lacking 
compass.  He  is  a  fine  sized  man,  with  large  head,  thick  black 
hair,  which  is  here  and  there  sprinkled  with  a  few  gray  hairs, 
black  eyes,  and  large  nose;  indeed,  all  his  features  are  large. 
His  age  I  should  take  to  be  fifty  years. 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  M.  Roux  and  the  I'gation  of  the 
femoral  artery  for  what  he  pronounced  to  be  an  aneurism  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  The  diagnosis  of  this  case  has  created  an  unu- 
sual amount  of  interest.     The  editor  of  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux 
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differs  from  M.  Roux,  and  believes  the  affection  to  have  been 
a  bloody  tumor  complicated  with  cancerous  degeneration,  in- 
stead of  simply  a  tumeur  fonguev.se  sanguine^  analogous  to 
erecetile  tumors  of  the  soft  parts,  produced  by  dilatation  of 
the  arterial  capillaries  of  the  substance  of  the  bone.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  diagnosis  between  an  osseous  aneurism  and  a  can- 
cerous tumor  of  the  bones  accompanied  by  pulsations,  is  ex- 
tremely great.  The  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
are  numerous  and  striking;  both  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  subjacent  bone;  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  bone  is  distinct 
in  each;  in  both,  an  osseous  lamella  affords  crepitation;  an 
expansive  pulsation  and  fluctuation  is  detected  in  each;  and 
lancinating  pains,  which  not.long  ago  were  considered  as  patho- 
gnomonic of  canceix)us  affections,  are  experienced  alike  in  osr 
seous  aneurisms  and  other  tumors  which  present  no  degenera- 
tions of  a  grave  description.  M.  Nelaton,  surgeon  to  I'Hdpital 
St.  Antoine,  who  has  published  an  admirable  volume  entitled 
^^  Traits  de  Pathologic,"  and  is  on  the  eve  of  bringing  out  a 
second,  gives  in  substance  the  following,  which  may  assist  in 
distinguishing  the  two  affections: 

1st.  Osseous  aneurism,  existing  without  any  complication, 
disappears  completely  or  almost  entirely  under  continued 
pressure;  while  an  encephaloid  tumor,  although  it  may  be 
made  to  sink  in  some  degree  under  pressure,  always  presents 
amass  of  cancerous  tissue  which  cannot  be  dissipated. 

2d.  Cancerous  tumors  of  the  bones  which  present  pulsa- 
tions are  accompanied,  ordinarily,  by  a  bruit  de  soujk^  which 
is  never  heard  in  osseous  aneurisms. 

Dr.  Marati,  of  Naples,  in  a  practice  of  twenty  years,  has 
had  occasion  to  treat  a  great  number  of  patients  afflicted  with 
malignant  pustule  and  anthrax.  He  has  never  employed  the 
red  iron  nor  any  other  caustic  in  cases  of  ttiis  kind,  but  has 
had  recourse  exclusively  to  extensive  frictions  with  mercurial 
ointment  morning  and  evening ;  he  has  applied  thus  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  grammes  of  the  oint- 
ment in  a  day  to  the  red  and  tumefied  surface,  and  by  the  aid 
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of  this  simple  remedy  alone,  has  succeeded  in  all  except 
two  cases,  upon  whom  the  disease  had  made  too  great  pro- 
gress before  the  friction  was  commenced,  in  circumscribing 
the  affection,  putting  a  stop  to  accidents,  favoring  the  fall  of 
the  eschar,  and  finally  in  obtaining  a  rapid  recovery. 

In  the  great  number  of  cases  submitted  to  his  observation, 
he  has  not  seen  a  single  one  in  which  salivation  was  produced 
by  this  energetic  hydrargic  treatnpient,  and  he  has  adminis- 
tered it  indiscriminately  to  old  and  young  subjects,  adults  and 
pregnant  women  in  all  stages  of  the  disease. 

This  remedy  is  rendered  even  more  precious  from  the  fact 
of  the  practitioner's  being  able  to  associate  it  with  cauteriza- 
tion and  the  internal  use  of  the  spiritus  mindereri,  or  of  the 
ammonia  itself,  in  doses  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  the 
patients. 

M.  Velpeau  delivered,  a  short  time  since,  a  very  interesting 
lecture  on  inflammation  of  the   submaxillary   and  sublingual 
glands.     He  gave  the  following  as  signs  which  establish  a  dis 
tinction  between  inflammation  of  the  ganglia  and  that  of  the 
salivary  glands: 

In  the  glands,  the  inflammation  commences  in  the  interior 
of  the  mouth;  the  pain  is  felt  in  this  point:  in  the  ganglions, 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  In  inflammation  of  the  glands,  the 
salivary  function  is  troubled ;  the  mouth  is  probably  dry  at 
first,  then  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  augmented;  there  is  no 
external  inflammation,  no  redness  of  the  skin,  no  empdtement; 
the  tumor  is  movable:  these  signs  are  never  present  in  gan- 
glioni  phlegmasia.  In  the  latter  (ganglioni  phlegmasia),  sup- 
puration is  very  easy:  in  the  glands,  resolution  is  most  fre- 
quently the  result;  suppuration  occurs  with  difliculty,  and  in- 
flammation gains  but  a  small  portion  of  the  neighboring  tissues: 
the  opposite  is  witnessed  in  inflammation  of  the  ganglia,  eight 
days  hardly  elapsing  without  the  formation  of  pus.  Finally, 
when  the  salivary  glands  are  the  seat  of  a  phlegmasia,  the 
tongue  is  pushed  against  the  palate,  and  deglutition  is  perhaps 
embarrassed:  when  it  is  the  ganglions  which  are  affected,  the 
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patients  may  complain  of  pain  in  swallowing^  but  there  is  tier 
mechanical  obstacle. 

The  treatment  of  these  two  affections,  although  alike  in 
some  respects^  differs  in  many  points.  In  inflammation  of  the 
ganglions,  venesection  is  generally  useless,  while  leeches  pro* 
duce  a  good  effect;  then  after  some  days  comes  the  surgical 
treatment,  afterwards  cataplasms  and  vesicatories.  In  in- 
flammation of  the  salivary  glands,  bleeding  from  the  arm  is 
more  eflicacious  than  topical  bleedings;  afterwards  a  tolerably 
deep  incision  by  the  mouth  stops,  ordinarily^  the  inflammation, 
and  brings  about  a  speedy  amelioration. 

M*  Louis,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu^  had  in  September  last  a  case 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  the  march  of  which  was  rapidly 
to  a  fatal  termination.  The  patient,  admitted  on  the  14th, 
Was  a  woman  set.  twenty-eight  years,  a  semstress  of  delicate 
constitution,  lymphatic  temperament,  who  has  borne  two 
children  at  four  years'  interval,  and  enjoyed  habitually  good 
health.  The  first  confinement  was  happy,  the  second  was 
also  terminated  easily,  but  a  fortnight  after  she  was  attacked 
with  diarrhoea  which  has  continued  ever  since.  Four  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  confinement.  The  patient  dates 
the  beginning  of  the  affection  fifteen  days  after.  It  made  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  a  very  abundant  diarrhoea,  mount- 
ing as  high  sometimes  as  eight  or  ten  stools  during  the  day. 
Sometimes  small  quantities  of  blood  were  mixed  with  the  fae- 
cal matter,  which,  save  that  it  was  more  liquid,  resembled 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Slight  pain  in  the  abdomen,  cough  which 
has  existed  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  diarrhoea, 
small,  however,  and  until  lately  dry:  some  sweats  at  night; 
no  pain  in  the  breast. 

Bronchial  respiration  at  the  summit  of  the  right  lung,  and 
broncophony.  The  respiration  is  rude  and  a  little  soufflante 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lung:  suflficiently  good  in 
the  left.  Some  pricking  in  the  throat.  The  voice  is  unal- 
tered. Interrogated  as  to  the  seat  of  her  suffering,  she  places 
.  her  hand  in  the  region  of  the  larynx.    She  complains  also  of 
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a  pricking  and  uncomfortable  heat  behind  the  sternum.  Thia 
pricking  provokes  the  cough,  which,  without  being  exactly 
painful,  is  laborious.  After  fits  of  coughing  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  becomes  painful,  owing  probably  to  the  fatigue  caus- 
ed by  the  shocks.  Since  the  last  twelve  days  she  has  expec- 
torated after  coughing,  without  difficulty,  a  thick,  white,  viscid 
matter,  a  little  gray  in  places,  without  traces  of  either  blood 
or  pus.  No  appetite;  lively  thirst.  Food  appears  bitter  to  her. 
The  abdomen,  a  little  sensible  to  pressure,  is  well  formed, 
presenting  no  tumor  even  when  strongly  pressed.  Numerous 
stools;  eight  or  ten  a  day.  Rice  water,  syrup  of  gum,  with 
extract  of  opium  injection,  laudanum  10  drops;  diet. 

16.  The  stools  have  been  less  numerous  than  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday;  only  one  during  yesterday.  Vomited  three 
times.  The  general  feebleness  is  very  great.  She  replies 
slowly  and  with  difficulty;  countenance  sunken;  skin  moist; 
pulse  frequeut,  104  a  108;  sensation  of  weight  and  heaviness 
about  the  head;  movements  slow,  intellect  clear;  no  vertigo; 
a  little  drowsiness. 

The  phenomena  furnished  by  auscultation  remain  the  same: 
some  crepitation  at  the  middle  part  of  the  lung.  Two  pills 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  iron;    laudanum  injection;  diet. 

19.  Six  liquid  stools.  Since  her  entry  the  patient  has 
grown  sensibly  thinner.  Feebleness  increased  every  day:  vis- 
age greatly  altered.  The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  bluish 
circle.  There  is  a  pale  yellow  tint  of  the  skin;  lips  pale;  pro- 
jecting cheek  bones.     Same  treatment. 

23.  Continuance  of  the  diarrhoea  ;  the  tongue  is  furred 
in  the  middle,  and  red  upon  the  edges.  No  appetite;  lively 
thirst.  Respiration  grows  more  and  more  laborious  every 
day.  Expectoration  abundant,  characteristic,  containing  pus, 
evidently  tuberculous,  swimming  in  a  mucous  liquid.  From 
this  moment  all  the  above  mentioned  symptoms  became 
greatly  aggravated.  Seven  to  eight  stools  a  day;  pain  in  the 
belly;  emaciation  progresses  rapidly;  pale  yellow  tint  of  the 
skin;  frequent  cough;  abundant  expectoration,  characteristic. 
The  eyes  are  deeply  sunken  in  the  orbits.    Feebleness  ex- 
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treme.  The  patient  nevertheless  says  she  does  not  suffer,  and 
complains  only  of  a  little  oppression  and  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion. She  died  on  the  5th  of  October.  The  autopsy  reveal- 
ed numerous  granulations  of  the  left  lung,  especially  at  its  sum- 
mit, and  a  considerable  crop  of  tubercles  in  the  crude  state,  of 
very  small  volume.  The  right  lung  contained  a  large  cavern 
in  the  summit,  which  appeared  of  recent  formation.  Numer- 
ous granulations  and  tubercles,  some  in  the  crude  state,  others 
beginning  to  soften,  were  observed  throughout  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  organ.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intes- 
tines was  of  a  bright  red  color;  no  tubercles  were  found  in 
the  mesentery.  Other  organs  healthy.  The  condition  of  the 
large  bowels  accounts  for  the  obstinate  diarrhoea  in  this  case. 

Acute  phthisis,  says  Lsennec,  is  the  product  of  a  tuberculous 
affection  of  the  lungs,  which,  latent,  during  a  longer  or  shor- 
ter period,  unmasks  itself  suddenly,  produces  an  acute  fe- 
ver, emaciation  and  generally  symptoms  so  grave,  that  the 
patient  is  carried  off  perhaps  in  six  weeks,  or  a  month,  and 
sometimes  in  less  time. 

Sometimes  the  march  of  acute  phthisis  is  so  rapid,  that  it 
lasts  only  two  or  three  weeks,  and  M.  Louis  has  detailed,  in 
his  work  on  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  case  of  a  man  who  died 
in  twenty  days  after  the  first  signs  of  phthisis  were  observed. 
The  lungs  contained  caverns. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  adopted,  as  regards  ihe  above 
described  case,  in  relation  to  the  latent  condition  of  the  tubercu- 
lar deposit,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  among  certain  subjects 
phthis;s  progresses  as  an  acute  disease,  especially  in  the  pe- 
riod of  softening.  It  is  allowable  to  suppose,  in  the  case  in 
hand,  that  the  disease  existed  for  some  time  before  it  mani- 
fested itself.  Many  authors,  we  know,  state,  that  when  a 
phthisical  woman  conceives,  the  phthisis  remains  stationary 
during  pregnancy,  and  assumes  a  new  and  greater  intensity  a 
short  time  after  her  confinement,  which  seems  to  become  the 
signal  for  the  revival  of  the  disease.  There  are  other  circum- 
stances which  hasten  the  march^of  phthisis;  such  are  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlatina,  and  esj^ecially  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia. 
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M.  B6hier,  one  of  the  physicians  of  La  Charite^  has  had 
during  the  last  few  weeks  several  interesting  cases  of  small- 
pox in  his  service.  A  female,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  slept 
for  some  nights  next  to  the  bed  of  a  patient  laboring  under 
variola:  one  morning,  in  making  up  a  bed,  she  touched  his 
person.  Twenty  days  after  she  was  seized  with  chilliness, 
followed  by  heat  and  a  sensation  of  general  lassitude,  with 
pains  in  the  loins,  felt  particularly  in  movements  of  the  limbs. 
She  complained  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  with  tolerably  in- 
tense oppression;  the  tongue  was  white,  the  eyes  weeping, 
and  the  palate  the  seat  of  papulae.  The  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  this  case,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  re- 
ported it,  was  the  form  and  volume  of  the  pustules,  which 
were  small,  pointed,  resembling  simple  acne,  and  not  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  pustules  with  wide  bases  which 
are  observed  in  variola.  This  modification  in  the  eruption 
alone  gave  rise  to  some  fears  of  unpleasant  complications. 
And  this  is  a  character  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
whenever  the  pustules  present  themselves  in  this  way,  there 
is  reason  to  anticipate  an  abnormal  march,  or  some  grave 
epiphenomenon  in  the  disease.  The  third  day  a  violent  deli- 
rium declared  itself;  the  patient  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran 
across  the  ward.  She  complained  greatly  of  her  throat:  her 
pulse  was  at  first  74;  then  84;  then  90.  Six  leeches  were  appli- 
ed behind  each  ear.  Calomel  was  given  internally;  two  large 
blisters  to  the  lower  extremities,  after  having  previously  used 
sinapisms.  The  third  day  after  the  delirium  the  pustules  be- 
came less  distinct,  and  the  symptoms  improved.  This  is  a 
remarkable  fact — the  patient  had  been  vaccinated,  and  should 
have  had  varioloid;  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  symptoms  were 
exceedingly  grave.  It  is  generally  the  case,  when  a  patient 
who  has  been  vaccinated  is  attacked  with  variola,  that  the 
disease  is  more  mild  than  if  vaccination  had  not  been  per- 
formed. An  opinion  prevails  very  extensively  among  phy- 
sicians, that  in  variola  the  pustule  is  umbilical,  or  pointed, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  in  varioloid.  This  is  proved  to  be  alto- 
gether erroneous.  In  variola,  umbilical  pustules  are  but  rarely 
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seen,  and  the  only  real  difference  between  it  and  varioloid  is 
in  the  time  of  desiccation.  In  the  former,  between  the  erup- 
tion and  the  desiccation,  there  is  a  distinct  period,  while  in 
varioloid  the  pustules  appear,  become  dry,  and  the  scales  are 
formed  and  fall  off  very  rapidly. 

There  should  be  no  importance  attached  to  the  umbilical 
shape  of  the  pustules  In  these  diseases,  according  to  M.  B6- 
hier,  who  has  made  extensive  and  careful  researches  on  the 
subject,  both  at  VHopital  Saint  Louis^  and  PHopital  des  En- 
fans^  where  he  has  had  numeruus  opportunities  of  observing 
these  diseases.  As  a  general  rule,  variola  does  not  offer  um- 
bilical pustules.  The  history  of  this  patient,  after  her  reco- 
very from  variola,  shows  the  possibility  of  complications  pos- 
terior to  the  principal  affection.  The  parotid  of  the  left  side 
of  her  neck  inflamed,  and  the  abscess  was  opened.  Erysipe- 
las seized  first  this  side,  and  afterwards  the  other,  and  was 
followed  by  anasarca,  which  commenced  in  the  face,  obstin- 
ate diarrhoea,  and  albuminous  urine.  The  same  remedy  was 
employed  in  this  condition,  as  in  a  similar  case  supervening 
upon  an  attack  of  scarlatina:  vapor  baths  produced  sensible 
amelioration  of  the  symptoms. 

In  the  treatment  of  hydrocele,  M.  Blandin  does  not  believe 
that  the  nature  of  the  liquid  injected  into  the  vaginal  tunic  ex- 
ercises any  sensible  influence  upon  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tion. He  employs,  with  equal  confidence,  the  vinous  decoc- 
tion of  roses  de  Provins,  tincture  of  iodine,  etc.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  liquid  should  possess  irritating  properties,  in  a 
8ufl[icient  degree  to  provoke  an  adhesive  inflammation,  in  order 
that  its  use  may  be  followed  by  success.  He  prefers  a  sim- 
ple mixture  of  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  rectified  alco- 
hol. This  liquid  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  always  at  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon,  and  not  requiring,  as  the  vinous  decoction 
does,  a  manipulation  more  or  less  tedious;  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  it  possesses  over  the  preparations  of  iodine  the 
advantage  of  leaving  no  stain  on  the  instruments,  or  on  the 
linen  of  the  patients. 
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In  the  Journal  Connaissances  Medico-Chirurgicales^  and  the 
Gazette  des  Hopiteaux  I  see  favorable  notices  of  the  monesia. 
One  writer  thus  speaks  of  it:  Monesia  is  easy  of  administia- 
tion  :  it  is  active  even  in  minute  doses,  12  a  16  grains  per 
diem  being  usually  sufficient.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
pills  of  4  grains  each;  of  syrup  which  contains  6  grains  to 
the  ounce;  of  alcoholic  tincture,  which  is  employed  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  of  the  strength  of  30  grains  to  the 
ounce:  finally,  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment, 
composed  of  one  part  of  the  extract  to  seven  of  hogs'  lard. 
These  proportions  of  course  may  be  modified  at  the  discretion 
of  the  physician. 

We  have  noted,  continues  this  writer,  that  in  all  cases 
"where  astringents  are  indicated  monesia  is  a  precious  remedy; 
like  catechu  it  is  a  powerful  astringent  and  at  the  same  time 
stomachic;  it  neither  irritates  the  stomach  nor  dries  the 
mouth.  The  preparations  of  monesia  may  be  regarded  as 
specifics  in  passive  hemorrhages,  diarrhoeas  and  chronic  ca- 
tarrhs, and  in  many  diseases  where  there  is  feebleness  and  sof- 
tening of  the  organs  or  tissues.  Our  successes  have  constantly 
verified  these  opinions.  We  see  with  regret,  that  a  substance 
so  efficacious  and  yet  so  incontestably  harmless  is  not  oftener 
used  in  therapeutics.  It  has  rendered  service  in  that  intestinal 
phlegmasia,  designated  cholerine,  which  prevailed  with  so 
much  severity  in  London,  and  which  is  perhaps  as  frequent 
though  less  violent,  at  Paris.  In  fact,  against  the  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  these  serous  diarrhoeas  sometimes  sanguinolent,  monesia 
is  an  excellent  remedy  that  we  cannot  too  much  recommend 
to  our  brother  practitioners. 

Recently  we  have  obtained  by  its  use  the  cessation  of  a 
hematemesis  which  had  resisted  the  usually  employed  reme- 
dies.    We  conclude  by  citing  some  cases. 

The  first  of  these  was  an  affection  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  noli  me  tangere^  and  consisted  of  a  button  situat- 
ed upon  the  cheek:  a  great  number  of  topical  applications 
had  been  used  without  result;  cauterizations  of  various  kinds 
had  only  brought  the  little  tumor  to  a  state  of  ulceration  with- 
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but  producing  cicatrization:  we  were  disposed  to  resort  to  the 
arsenical  paste  when  we  were  struck  with  the  idea  of  sprink- 
ling this  ulcerated  surface  with  the  powdered  extract  of  mo- 
n^sia:  prompt  and  complete  success  was  the  result,  and  for 
two  months  the  recovery  has  been  maintained.  The  other 
observation,  not  less  remarkable,  relates  to  an  excoriation  of 
rather  a  carcinomatous  character  upon  the  end  of  the  nose — 
an  excoriation  which  had  existed  three  years,  and  which  be- 
gai  to  extend  itself  notwithstanding  the  well-advised  treat- 
ment which  had  been  practised;  cauterization  had  been  re- 
sorted to  without  avail.  We  prescribed  lotions,  frequently  re- 
peated, with  water  containing  60  grammes  of  tincture  of  mo- 
n6sia  to  the  pint;  and  we  have  obtained  a  complete  and 
durable  recovery. 

The  present  number  of  hospitals  or  almshouses  in  France  is 
1338,  having  a  revenue  of  53,632,992  fr.  There  are  39  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  youth  of 
the  kingdom,  in  which  at  present  1675  pupils  are  receiving 
instruction.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  France 
is  computed  at  20,000  to  25,000,  and  the  number  of  blind  at 
12,000  to  15,000.  As  to  the  enfants  irouves^  the  number  can- 
not be  accurately  made  out,  but  123,394  have  been  received 
at  the  Foundling  hospitals,  of  which  there  are  144,  in  a  single 
year.  The  number  of  indigent  lunatics  is  12,286,  who  are 
supported  by  the  government  at  an  annual  expense  of 
4,326,138  francs,  and  by  the  humane  and  judicious  treatment 
a  large  number  of  these  unhappy  beings  are  every  year  re- 
stored to  reason,  and  to  their  families  and  society. 

In  a  late  English  paper  I  observed  an  analysis  of  gun-cotton 
made  by  Professor  Graham,  of  London.  Exploded  in  a  glass 
tube  so  as  to  collect  the  gaseous  products,  53.33  grains  of  the 
cotton  yielded  100  cubic  inches  of  gas,  of  which  the  composi- 
tion was  as  follows: 

Carbonic  acid  14.284,  or  2  volumes; 
Cyanogen  7.143,  or  1  volume  ; 

Nitric  oxide  35.715,  or  5  volumes; 
Carbonic  oxide  35.71 5,  or  5  volumes; 
Nitrogen  7.143,  or  1  volume. 
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Bestdea  these  aeriform  bodies,  a  portion  of  oxalic  acid  is 
precipitated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  results  from 
the  combustion. 

Near  the  MarchS  neuf  stands  a  plain  Doric  building  of  one 
story,  divided  into  several  rooms,  and  a  large  entry  or  hall. 
Here,  in  a  little  chamber  separated  from  the  entry  by  win* 
dows  running  from  the  ceiling  almost  to  the  floor,  are  deposit- 
ed for  the  space  of  three  days  the  bodies  of  those  unknown 
and  unfortunate  beings  who  have  committed  suicide,  or  met 
with  death  by  accident.  This  room  contains  ten  tables,  or  in- 
clined planes,  upon  which  the  dead  are  laid:  over  their  heads, 
upon  pegs  which  are  driven  around  the  wall,  are  hung  their 
clothes;  and  these  are  allowed  to  remain  long  after  the  bo- 
dies have  been  removed,  in  order  still  further  to  promote  the 
recognition  of  their  owners.  After  the  lapse  of  three  days, 
unless  the  bodies  are  claimed,  they  are  removed  and  buried 
at  the  public  expense. 

The  same  feeling  of  unnatural  curiosity  which  prompts 
hundreds  of  people  to  flock  about  the  scaflbld  to  witness  the 
dying  struggles  of  a  fellow-creature,  keeps  constantly  in  and 
around  the  Morgue  numbers  of  men,  women  and  children, 
ever  on  the  alert  to  see  the  cart  drive  up  which  contains  the 
remains  of  some  unhappy  Frenchman,  who,  tired  of  the 
fierce  struggle  of  life,  has  shuffled  off"  his  mortal  coil,  by  a 
somerset  from  a  window  in  the  fifth  story,  or  a  dive  into  the 
Seine  from  one  of  the  many  bridges  which  span  it.  Or,  per- 
haps it  may  be  the  body  of  a  poor  girl,  who  listened  to  the 
▼oice  of  deceitful  love,  was  seduced,  became  a  mother,  and 
then,  to  quiet  the  stings  of  conscience,  or  appease  the  stern 
calls  of  hunger,  swallowed  a  few  grains  of  arsenic,  or  a  few 
•drops  of  prussic  acid,  Or,  as  the  other  day  when  I  passed  it, 
the  "green-eyed  monster"  may  have  gained  the  ear  of  some 
tricky  husband,  and  prompted  him  to  kill  and  quarter  the  sup- 
posed, perchance  the  real,  author  of  his  dishonor. 

The  crowd  is  a  motley  one,  and,  of  course,  has  its  Billy 
Sniffle.     The  mender  of  soles  crosses  over  from  his  shop, 
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which  is  not  far  ofE  As  he  enters  the  door  he  ties  the  wax- 
ends  about  his  neck  that  they  may  not  be  lost  while  he  elbows 
his  way  towards  the  tables.  After  having  feasted  his  eyes  to 
his  heart's  content,  he  turns  and  addresses  himself  to  the  wo- 
man by  his  side,  who,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  is  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe.  She  begin* 
her  narrative,  and  soon  becomes  a  centre  about  which  a 
group  collects  and  listens,  as  she  oracularly  delivers  what  she 
has  heard  "  that  somebody  told  some  one  else."  The  market 
woman  passes  by;  she  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  but,  look- 
ing about  for  a  convenient  place  where  she  may  deposit  her 
large  and  heavily  loaded  basket,  soon  has  thrusted  her 
nicely  handkerchiefed  head  into  the  assembly,  where  she  drinks 
in  every  detail.  Thus  jBUed,  she  takes  a  long  look  at  the  bo- 
dies, returns,  asks  some  one  to  assist  her  to  shoulder  her  bas- 
ket, moves  on,  and,  in  turn,  becomes  herself  a  magnet,  around 
which  curious  women  and  wondering  children  gather  to  listen 
to  her  narrative,  and  at  last  go  away  to  repeat  the  sad,  event- 
ful story. 

Many  garments,  of  males  and' females,  hang  on  pegs  around 
the  room.  They  are  of  all  descriptions — here  a  gown,  there 
acoat;here  a  hat,  there  a  bonnet;  on  this  peg  a  pair  of  coarse, 
heavy  boots,  on  that  kid  slippers;  here  a  cravat,  there  a 
shawl;  now  a  cloak,  and  by  its  side  a  chemise;  here  a  pair  of 
fine  black  trowsers,  and  opposite  to  them  the  patched  and 
greasy  breeches  of  the  laboring  man,  who,  perhaps  sick  of  his 
destiny,  unknown,  friendless,  and  in  want,  loosed  the  silver 
cord  by  blowing  his  brains  out  with  powder  and  lead  that  he 
had  purchased  with  his  last  sous. 

The  bodies  of  about  three  hundred  persons  are  annually 
exposed  at  the  Morgue,  of  which  five-sixths  are  males. 

Having  spoken  of  Morgue,  the  dead  house  of  Paris,  I  will 
conclude  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
living  of  this  great  metropolis.  Pere  la  Chaise^  the  chief  ce- 
metery of  Paris,  was  at  one  time  the  country  seat  of  the  Je- 
witfl.    It  was  consecrated  as  a  burying  ground  in  1804;  it 
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lies  on  the  north-east  of  the  city,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  con- 
tains one  hundred  acres,  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Besides  the 
many  who  go  there  to  hang  garlands  on  tlie  graves  of  their 
fri^ids  and  relatives,  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  tombs^ 
the  extensive  panorama  which  is  caught  from  the  hill  top,  and 
that  undefined  interest  and  curiosity  which  prompts  one  to 
visit  the  resting  place  of  the  dead,  contribute,  on  every  beau- 
tiful day,  to  assemble  hundreds  of  people  within  the  enclo- 
sure; and,  according  to  my  taste,  there  are  few  places  about 
Paris  which  so  well  repay  the  time  and  trouble  of  a  visit. 

The  second  day  of  November  is  lejour  desmorts^  (all-souls- 
day,)  the  ceremonies  of  which  interest  a  stranger,  and  espe- 
cially one  from  a  protestant  country.  For  several  years  the 
day  had  been  unfavorable;  but  a  more  glorious  one  than  the 
last  could  not  have  been  desired,  save  that  the  ground  was  ra- 
ther damp,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  more  persons  were  pre- 
sent than  had  been  for  many  an  all-souls-day  before.  The 
cemetery,  divided  by  numerous  roads  and  paths,  was  the  scene 
of  many  phases  of  human  condition  and  character  during  the 
day.  From  morning  till  evening  it  was  crowded  with  people, 
oil  in  their  fSte  day  clothes.  With  the  three  periods  of  morn- 
ing, noon  and  evening,  changed  the  character  of  the  visitors. 
Early  in  the  day,  the  poorer  people,  those  who,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  a  holiday,  were  not  able  to  spend  it  as  such, 
came,  sought  out  the  simple  and  unadorned  graves  of  those 
they  had  buried,  and,  hanging  their  single  garlands  upon  one 
of  the  wooden  rails  which  marked  the  spot,  turned  away 
with  a  grief  as  profound  perhaps  as  those  who,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, descended  from  their  carriages,  and  amid  the  rustle  of 
silks  strewed  fragrant  flowers  and  costly  garlands  upon  mar- 
ble tombs,  and  again  seated  themselves  and  were  whirled 
away  to  scenes  where  the  dead  are  forgotten. 

In  the  streets  leading  to  Pere  la  Chaise  on  the  second  of 
November,  exposed  from  every  door  near  the  cemetery,  are 
garlands  for  sale,  made  of  V Immortelle^  a  flower  which  is  dried 
and  retains  for  a  long  time  its  color.  They  are  either  per- 
&ctly  plain,  or  have  on   them,  ^'•To  a  dear  brother,"  "  To  a 
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kind  mother'*  &c.  &c.  They  are  laid  upon  the  tombs,  around 
or  in  them,  or  placed  over  them  on  a  rod  protected  by  a  co- 
ver: some  were  withered  and  dead,  others  were  fading,  others 
had  been  removed  and  were  trampled  under  foot,  whilst  oth- 
ers again  were  fresh.  One  might  have  been  disposed  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  different  stages  of  grief  suggested  by  the  fresh 
and  dead  garlands,  but  that,  on  returning  from  the  gate  of  the 
cemetery,  he  remarked  hundreds  of  those  whom  he  had  seen 
bring  in  and  deposit  the  flowers,  standing  and  enjoying  the 
the  feats  of  a  juggler.  While  I  was  in  the  cemetery  a  burial 
took  place,  and  as  the  funeral  car  rolled  along  its  solemn  way 
no  head  which  it  passed  remained  covered.  Hundreds  stood 
by  to  see  the  coffin  lowered,  and  as  it  was  covered  out  of 
light  the  springs  of  grief  in  many  a  heart  were  made  to  flow 
afresh.  When  a  funeral  takes  place  here,  as  it  moves  down  the 
«treet,every  one  removes  his  hat  and  remains  uncovered  until 
it  has  passed.  There  are  many  trees  in  the  cemetery;  I  was 
there  in  the  season  of  "  the  yellow  leaf;"  and  as  they  fell  and 
were  trodden  upon,  one  ielt  that  before  the  fall  of  next  year's 
leaves  hundreds  of  those  human  beings  who  walked  then  care* 
leggly  among  them,  would  themselves  be  entombed  and  as  utterly 
forgotten.  The  man  gives  a  sous  ior  a  garland  by  which  to 
testify  his  annual  remembrance  of  his  brother,  deposits  it  upon 
the  grave,  turns  away,  saunters  through  the  cemetery,  goes 
out,  is  attracted  by  the  loud  spoken  advertisement  of  a  jug- 
gler, pays  him  a  sous^  and  moves  on,  to  return  another  year, 
renew  the  garland  and  patronize  a  mountebank!  There  are 
upwards  of  15,000  tombs  in  this  cemetery,  upon  which  it  has 
been  estimated  that  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  They  are  very  slight  and  will  not  last  long,  a 
circumstance  to  be  regretted.  There  are  crosses  and  virgins 
in  great  numbers  of  these,  and  very  many  contained  burning 
wax  tapers.  The  monuments  represent  pyramids,  sepulchral 
chapels,  temples,  obelisks,  columns,  urns,  mausoleums,  etc.— 
The  tomb  of  Laplace  is  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  an 
obelisk,  which  is  capped  by  an  urn,  ornamented  with  palm 
branches  ^and  a  star  encircled  by  inscriptions  alluding  to  his 
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works.  A  cenotaph,  crowned  by  a  fox,  in  black  marble,  and 
ornamented  by  two  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  one  representing  the 
fable  of  tjie  wolf  and  the  stork^  and  the  other  the  loolf  and  the 
lamb^  you  will  recognize  as  the  the  tomb  of  La  Fontaine. — 
One  other  and  I  have  done  :  the  purport  of  it  is  this — "To 
the  memory  of — ."  This  monument  was  erected  by  his  "dis- 
consolate widow."  She  informs  her  friends  and  the  public 
generally,  that  "  she  still  continues  the  business  at  the  former 
stand,  rue  — ,  No.  — ."  Of  course,  all  who  read  this  inscription 
are  curious  to  see  its  careful  author,  and  many  thereby,  no 
doubt,  are  induced  to  "open  an  account"  with  the  "disconi- 
solate"  creature, 

Paris,  December  30th,  1846. 


Akt.  VI. — Cases  of  Dropsy,  By  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Osborne,  of  Erie,  Ala. 

Case  1.  This  was  a  case  of  ascites  in  an  unmarried  female, 
aged  18  years,  the  result  of  acute  peritonitis. 

In  February  1842  she  was  seized,  after  exposure  to  cold, 
in  her  menses,  with  a  chilliness  and  pain  in  the  head,  back 
and  abdomen.  I  found  her  laboring  under  intense  pain  about 
the  umbilicus,  which  was  increased  by  pressure,  her  pulse  100, 
quick  and  tense,  with  hurried  respiration  and  anxious  counte- 
nance. The  menstrual  flux  continued,  bowels  constipated. 
Treatment:  v.  s.  to  faintness;  cal.  and  jal.,  to  be  followed  by 
ol.  ric.  in  six  hours;  fomentations  to  the  abdomen. 

18th.  Patient  better;  bowels  moved  ;  respiration  attended 
with  less  pain. — Castor  oil  and  pepper  poultices. 

19th.  Patient  worse;  pulse  100  and  tense;  she  lies  on  her 
back  with  her  knees  drawn  up;  pressure  of  the  bed  clothes 
painful;  menses  suppressed;  bowels  costive, — V.  s.  repeated 
to  syncope;  blister  over  the  abdomen;  cal.  and  jal.,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  six  hours  by  ol.  ric.  and  spts.  terebinth. 

21st  Better  in  every  respect.  Pulse  80,  soft  and  full,  skin 
moist,  bowels  soluble,  and  the  evacuations  bilious. — Laxatives, 
and  diet. 
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March  9th.  The  blistered  surface  having  heated,  th^  abdc 
men  was  observed  to  be  swelling  and  the  respiration  impeded; 
pulse  90,  small  and  hard;  bowels  open;  urine  scanty,  natural 
in  color,  deposited  a  branny  sediment,  not  coagulated  by 
heat. — V,  s.  again,  and  blister  reapplied;  cal.  and  squills,  2  gr. 
each,  three  times  daily;  bitart.  potas.  and  jalap  every  morn- 
ing. 

10th.  The  blister  drew,  and  was  attended  by  an  extraor- 
dinary efTusion  of  serum;  the  bed  clothing  and  mattress  were 
saturated,  and  the  liquid  had  run  down  upon  the  floor. — 
Treatment  continued. 

April  14th.  Patient  much  worse.  Blister  applied  again^ 
but  without  any  good  result.  All  expedients  were  tried,  but 
still  the  ascites  continued  to  progress  until  July,  when  tapping 
was  deemed  indispensable.  Three  gallons  of  serum  were 
evacuated;  the  girl  felt  much  relieved;  the  kidneys,  having 
been  long  torpid,  now  began  to  act,  and  lively  hopes  were  for 
a  few  days  felt,  that  the  patient  was  about  to  recover.  But 
these  flattering  appearances  soon  failed,  and,  by  the  last  of 
August,  the  dropsical  effusion  was  as  great  as  ever.  I  deter- 
mined, as  a  mere  experiment,  to  employ  iodine  in  the  case, 
and  on  the  first  of  September  gave  her  10  drops  of  the  satu- 
rated tincture,  to  be  repeated  thrice  daily.  Six  days  after- 
wards the  menstrual  flux  returned;  the  abdomen  diminished 
S|teadily  in  size,  her  strength  improved,  and  in  three  months 
her  health  was  restored. 

Case  2.  This  was  a  case  of  ascites,  resulting  from  the  im- 
proper use  of  a  stimulating  emmenagogue — the  volatile  tinc- 
ture of  guaiacum.  The  subject  was  a  negro  woman,  in  whom 
suppression  had  existed  for  two  or  three  years.  She  was 
cured  of  the  dropsy  in  a  short  time  by  cal.,  squills,  and  th« 
bandage. 

Case  S.  The  third  case  was  one  of  ascites  and  anasarca 
in  a  child,  following  diarrhoea.  A  cure  was  efiected  by  cal., 
the  bandage,  and  tepid  bathing. 

February  9th,  1847. 
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JIlkt.VII. — Analyses  of  Grains  and  Vegetahlts^  distingvishing  the  Nitro* 
genousfrom  ike  Non-nitrogenous  IngredientSt/or  the  Purpose  ofcstimat' 
tfi^  their  separate  Values  for  Nutrition.  Also,  on  Ammonia  found  ui 
waders;  and  on  ike  Action  and  Ingredients  of  Manures.  By  E.  N. 
Hoksford,  a.  M.  Boston,  James  Munroe  and  Company,  1 846:  pp*  68. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  in  vegetable  physiology  is 
the  observation  made  by  Bonnet,  that  plants  growing  in  rain 
or  river  water  give  out  bubbles  of  air.  The  same  observer 
remarked,  that  when  plants  grew  in  water  which  had  been 
boiled,  their  growth  was  not  attended  with  the  evolution  of  gas. 
Priestley  took;  up  the  subject,  and,  in  that  spirit  of  research 
for  which  he  was  distinguished  above  all  his  cotemporaries, 
applied  to  the  gas  such  tests  as  showed  it  to  be  oxygen.  An- 
other valuable  observation  added  by  Ingenhousz  was,  that  it 
was  only  when  growing  in  the  sun  that  plants  had  the  power 
to  extricate  this  gas.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  philosopher 
to  show  whence  the  oxygen  was  derived,  and  this  was  done 
by  Sennebier,  who  proved  that  it  came  from  carbonic  acid. 
Finally,  Percival  and  Saussure  demonstrated  that  plants  grew 
more  rapidly  in  an  atmosphere  containing  an  excess  of  this 
acid.  Boussingault  has  recently  established  that  one  part  of 
carbonic  acid  in  eleven  of  atmospheric  air  is  highly  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables  so  long  as  they  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  solar  rays,  but  that  in  the  shade  the  smallest 
quantity  of  the  gas  is  injurious  to  them.  Their  growth  was 
found  to  be  hastened  by  fanning  them  with  an  air  loaded  with 
the  acid,  and  the  air  which  had  been  subjected  to  their  action 
proved  to  be  strained  of  the  gas.  Hence  it  results  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  food  of  plants. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  extent  and  import- 
ances of  nitrogen  in  plants  has  come  to  be  recognized.  Not 
Tcry  long  ago  chemists  regarded  this  as  constituting  the  great 
distinction  between  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  that  th« 
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former  were  nearly  destitute  of  nitrogen,  whilst  in  the  latter 
it  was  an  abundant  element.  Gay-Lassac  was  the  first  to 
show  that  nitrogen  is  an  almost  invariable  constituent  in  the 
seeds  of  plants,  and  since  this  important  discovery  the  con- 
ception of  animal  nutrition  has  been  assuming  a  character 
more  and  more  definite,  until  what  was  regarded  as  a  most 
mysterious  process  has  come  to  appear  a  very  simple  one. 
Modern  chemical  research  has  disclosed  the  interesting  fact, 
that  vegetable  substances  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  the 
nitrogenized  and  the  non-nitrogenized.  Animals  die  of  inani- 
tion if  confined  to  a  diet  destitute  of  nitrogen,  and  laborers 
supplied  only  with  food  containing  none  of  this  principle  be- 
come incapable  of  executing  their  tasks.  This  is  all  easily 
explained,  and  depends  upon  the  identity  in  chemical  compo- 
sition between  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen  and  caseine,  and  the 
corresponding  bodies  found  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  ali- 
ment must  contain  matters  suited  to  replace  the  animal  tissues 
consumed.  This  being  understood,  the  chemist,  when  he  has 
ascertained  the  relative  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds in  various  kinds  of  food,  is  prepared  to  say  what  is 
their  relative  value.  The  more  nitrogen,  the  more  nourish- 
ment there  is  in  them, 

"  The  nitrogenous  bodies,  from  their  solution  in  blood,  form 
the  tissues — the  actual  organism.  The  bodies  wanting  nitro- 
gen contribute,  by  their  more  or  less  perfect  combustion,  to 
the  warmth  of  the  animal  body;  and  the  salts  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  serve  in  building  up  the  osseous  frame- 
work, beside  constituting  an  essential  part  of  every  organ  of 
the  animal  system. 

Their  values  for  the  latter  purpose  are  in  proportion  to  the 
phosphates  the  ashes  contain. 

Their  values  for  the  second  purpose  above  mentioned,  may 
be  considered,  in  general,  as  in  the  inverted  relation  of  their 
values  for  the  the  first ; — since  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  bodies,  the  less  must  be  the  proportion  of  bodies 
wanting  nitrogen. 

Their  values  for  the  first  purpose,  that  of  ministering  to  the 
support  and  growth  of  organic  tissues,  have  been  the  specific 
object  of  the  hereafter  enumerated  determinations." 

The  object  of  the  investigation  the  results  of  which  are  de- 
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tailed  in  these  Essays,  was  to  determine  the  relative  values 
of  different  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  and  was  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion,  as  the  author  states,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Von  Liebig,  in  the  Giessen  Laboratory.  It  has 
been  pursued  to  a  highly  successful  and  creditable  termina- 
tion. The  author  shDws  himself  capable  of  the  highest 
achievments  in  analytical  chemistry,  and  we  look  upon  his 
present  effort  as  but  an  earnest  of  the  contributions  which 
may  be  expected  from  him  to  this  most  interesting  department 
of  science.  It  is  only  his  results  which  would  be  interesting 
to  most  readers,  and  these  are  presented  in  the  following  ta- 
ble, the  last  column  of  which  exhibits  the  conclusions  of  Bous- 
•ingault  formed  upon  experiments  with  a  view  to  practical 
equivalents.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough  to  explain,  that 
the  smallest  numbers  express  the  highest  values.  Thus,  100 
pounds  of  wheat  are  equivalent  to  1000  pounds  of  turnips, 
and  55.5  pounds  of  linsen  to  100  pounds  of  wheat. 

Tabular  Vteiv  of  Nutriment  Valiies  expressed  in  equivalents^  Wheat  at  100, 


Name. 

Wheat 

Rye 

Indian  Com 

Triticam  Monococcum. 

Barley 

Panicled  Oats 

The  same,  ^thout  chaff. 

Kamschatka  Oats 

Common  Rice 

Tartarian  Buckwheat . . 

Table  Peas 

Field  Peas 

Table  Beans 

Large  White  Beans 

Linsen 

White  Potatoes 

Blue  Potatoes 

Carrots 

Red  Beets .., 

Yellow  French  Beet. . . 
Rnta  Baga  ........... 

White  Turnips 

Onions 


Theory. 

Dried  at 

In  fresh 

100*'  c. 

condition. 

100. 

100. 

98.8 

97.6 

115. 

113. 

128. 

124.6 

104. 

102. 

92. 

90. 

78. 

76.3 

110. 

106. 

220. 

225. 

170. 

166. 

69.9 

57.6 

57.7 

60. 

59.2 

57. 

58.8 

57. 

55.5 

53. 

169.8 

565.6 

220.8 

596.3 

158.6 

959.4 

109. 

501.5 

146. 

689.5 

182.7 

919.4 

133.8 

919.4 

224.6 

210.6 

Experimeni 

In  fresh  oon- 
dition. 


i 


94. 
97.6 
108. 

101.6 
112.7 

112.7  i 


122.7 
90.7 
90.7 
90.7 
94.7 

429. 
429. 
646.4 

643. 
689.7 
1000. 
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The  author,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusions: 

"That  the  same  species  of  cereal  grain,  grown  on  different 
•oils,  may  yield  unequal  percentages  of  nitrogen. 

That  wheat  and  rye  flours,  to  ihe  eye  and  sense  of  feeling 
undistinguishable  from  each  other,  may  differ  by  from  one  to 
three  tenths  of  their  whole  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

That  one  seventh  of  fresh,  ripe,  cereal  grains,  is  moisture, 
and  may  be  expelled  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C. 

That  root  crops,  grown  on  different  soils,  may  yield  une- 
qual percentages  of  nitrogen. 

That  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  edible  roots,  is  a  con- 
stant quantity  for  each  variety. 

That  beets,  carrots  and  turnips  have  a  larger  percentage  of 
moisture  than  potatoes. 

That  more  aliment  is  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  peas, 
beans  or  lentils,  than  in  an  equal  weight  of  any  other  kind  of 
food  above  analyzed. 

That  in  several  of  the  grains  and  roots  analyzed,  there  are 
organic  bodies  beside  those  identical  in  composition  with  glu- 
ten and  starch. 

That  the  ashes  of  carrots,  beets,  turnips  and  potatoes,  at 
Prof.  v.  Liebig  has  already  remarked,  contain  carbonates. 

That  the  ashes  of  all  the  varieties  of  vegetable  food  above 
analyzed  contain  iron. 

Finally,  that  the  difference  between  the  theoretical  equiva- 
lents of  vegetable  food,  as  estimated  from  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  and  those  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  stock 
growers,  and  the  differences  between  the  results  of  different 
stock  growers,  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  unequal  per- 
centages of  nitrogen  in  the  grains  and  roots  of  the  same  spe- 
cies or  variety,  when  grown  on  different  soils, — but  chiefly  to 
the  imperfection  of  determining  the  modes  of  the  practical 
equivalents.     These  have  been  imperfect, 

1st.  Because  the  prominent  test  employed,  has  been  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  weight,  of  the  animal  fed.  Increase 
in  weight  may  arise  from  secretion  of  fat  derived  from  the 
•ugar  and  starch  of  plants.  Diminution  in  weight  may  follow 
unusual  activity,  increasing  the  consumption  of  fat  already 
present. 

2d.  Because  theoretical  equivalents  have  been  employed 
in  conditions  unequally  suited  to  digestion.  The  same  article 
of  food,  coarse  or  fine,  fresh  or  prepared  for  easy  digestion, 
yields  unequal  measures  of  nutrition. 
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3d.  Because  the  experiments,  m  but  few  instancei^,  have 
been  made  with  substances  where  moisture  and  nitrogen  had 
been  previously  ascertained." 

Mr.  Horsford  analysed  the  water  obtained  from  a  glacier 
of  the  Alps,  and  ascertained  that  it  contained  two  parts  of 
ammonia  in  the  million;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  ammo- 
nia is  not  confined  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  air.  Mr.  H. 
also  infers, 

''That  a  shower  of  rain,  after  a  long  interval  of  fair  weather, 
should  produce,  through  the  ammonia  descending  with  it,  im- 
mediate eflect  in  vegetation;  and 

That  a  soil, containing  the  necessary  inorganic  matters,  and 
whose  physical  properties  enable  it  to  retain  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  moisture,  should  be  fruitful,  inasmuch  as  it  retains  the 
ammonia  with  the  moisture;  and 

That  a  soil  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  clay  that  it 
does  not  permit  water  to  filter  through,  should  be  less  fruitful, 
since  the  subsequent  falls  of  rain,  after  the  soil  has  becoms 
filled,  will  flow  away,  and  with  them  the  ammonia  they  havs 
brought  down." 

Ammonia  exists  in  the  soil  in  very  surprising  quantities,  as 
appears  from  the  annexed  table,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Iha  work  before  us: 

Ammonia  in  a  ftratam  mm 
Mamb  or  Soil  Ezamuixd.  acre  in  aiea,  and  oneflMi 

deep,  in  pounds,  aToLr. 

Clay  soU,  before  manuriDg 9751 

ClaysoU 9463 

Sui^ice  soil,  from  Hohenheim 8985 

Sabsoil,  from  the  same  field 6015 

Clay  soil,  before  manaring 8617 

Claysoil     "            "          8502 

Soil  for  Barley 8373 

Clay  8oU,  before  manuriDg 8039 

Loam   7939 

Loam   7820 

lUinois  prairie  soil   6069 

Upon  which  the  author  remarks, 

**Now,what  farmer  ever  carted  from  his  manure  yards  8000 
pounds  of  ammonia  to  an  acre  of  land?  One  may  almost  in- 
quire, what  farmer  ever  carted  the  tenth,  or  even  the  twenti- 
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eth  part  of  this  amount?  It  is  obvious  that  the  ammonia 
spread  on  fields  in  the  ordinary  distribution  of  bam  yard  pro- 
ducts, is  of  no  moment.  The  quantity  which  usually  falla 
of  rain,  greatly  exceeding  in  the  course  of  a  season,  any  con- 
ceivable supply  of  human  instrumentality.  These  results  put 
the  question  of  the  source  of  ammonia  or  of  nitrogen  out  of 
all  doubt." 

If,  then,  ammonia  is  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  from  the 
atmosphere,  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  efficacy  of  stable 
manures?  This  author  thinks,  with  Liebig,  that  the  good  effects 
are  due  to  the  alkalies  and  earths  which  they  afford;  and  he 
concludes  that  the  principle  of  rational  improvement  of  soils  is, 

*^lst.  A  proper  physical  constitution  for  the  retention  of 
moisture,  escape  of  surplus  rains,  expansion  of  roots,  etc. 
This  will  be  derived  from  the  plow,  harrow,  spade  and  hoe, 
and  admixtures  of  sand  in  some  soils,  clay  in  others,  loam  in 
others,  and  organic  refuse  in  most. 

2d.  A  supply  of  the  inorganic  ingredients  which  the  ashes 
of  the  plant  to  be  cultivated  contains,  in  such  a  state  that 
they  may  be  taken  readily  into  the  vegetable  system,  and  yet 
not  so  soluble  as  to  be  washed  away  by  rains." 

This  view  of  the  subject  certainly  has  simplicity,  if  nothing 
•Ise,  to  recommend  it.  The  air  furnishes  ammonia  and  carbo- 
nic acid,  the  great  articles  of  vegetable  nutrition;  the  farmer 
must  see  that  the  soil  is  fitted  to  receive  them,  and  also  that 
it  contains  the  requisite  amount  of  the  inorganic  matters  by 
which  plants  are  developed,  and  all  is  done  that  is  required  for 
plentiful  crops.    The  rains  efiect  the  rest 

We  commend  heartily  this  elaborate  tract  to  the  perusal  of 
all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  of  which 
our  conception  is  that  of  the  Roman  orator:  "Omnium  rerum 
quibus  aliquid  exquiritur,  nihil  est  agricultura  melius,  nihil 
«beriu8,  nihil  dulcius,  nihil  homine  libero  dignius." 
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A  Case  of  Apoplectic  Chilly  Acute  Rheumatism^  and  Paral- 
ysis combined.  By  J.  E.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  of  Jackson,  Ten* 
lessee. — ^W.  W.  Williams,  aetat  52  years;  laborer,  of  ro- 
bust habit  and  general  good  health,  and  had  always  been 
temperate,  was  attacked,  July  25th,  while  in  the  woods  cho|)- 
ping,  with  what  both  he  and  his  son,  who  was  with  him,  con* 
sidered  to  be  a  chill.  They  immediately  sei  out  for  home, 
and  after  resting  several  times  reached  the  house.  Immedi* 
ately  after  his  arrival  he  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and 
so  remained  for  several  hours;  during  which  time  I  was  sent 
for.  On  my  arrival  I  found  him  in  the  following  state,  viz: 
rather  comatose;  the  face-flushed,  and  apparently  swollen; 
breathing  labored,  but  not  stertorous;  frequent  signing;  when 
spoken  to  answers  slowly,  but  correctly.  When  I  took  hold 
of  his  arm  to  examine  his  pulse,  he  shrunk  from  my  touch  and 
complained  bitterly.  I  now  ascertained  that  he  had  lost  all 
command  over  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  right  arm,  and 
that  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints  were  greatly  swollen,  red^ 
and  exceedingly  painful.  So  acute  was  the  pain  in  the  del- 
toid and  other  muscles  of  the  arm,  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
weight  and  friction  of  his  shirt  sleeve. 

flt.  Venesection  fxx.,  sul.  mag.  flo.  sul.  ca  5i.,  and  on 
the  following  morning  one  of  the  following  pills  every  two 
hours,  quinine,  gr.iv.,  potas.  hyd.,  gr.ss. 

July  27th.  Has  had  no  further  paroxysm,  pulse  90,  rather 
bard;  venesec.  ^xv.^  other  treatment  continued,  to  which 
was  added  a  stimulating  liniment. 
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28th.  Bowels  patulous;  pulse  70,  compressible;  appetite 
good.  Discontinue  the  purgatives  and  continue  the  other 
treatment. 

29th.  Symptoms  same;  has  slept  well;  continue  treat- 
ment. 

30th.  There  being  but  little,  if  apy  amendment,  in  either 
the  acute  sensibility  or  motion  of  the  arm,  I  determined  to 
add  to  the  above  treatment  the  following:  §:,  strychninae  gr.i., 
aquse  puree  ^i.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  morning,  noon^ 
and  night. 

31st.    Symptoms  in  statu  quo;  treatment  continued. 

August  1st.  Slightly  better,  can  move  his  fingers;  arm 
not  quite  so  painful  to  the  touch;  bowels  rather  constipated; 
ordered  two  of  the  following  pills  at  bed- time:  Jr.  ext.  col. 
comp.  3i.,  ant.  tart,  gr.iv.,  ol.  carui.  m.  iii.;  M.  massa,  divid. 
in  pil.  XX.    Other  treatment  continued. 

2d.  Better;  bowels  have  been  operated  on  four  or  five 
times;  pulse  75,  soft.  The  above  treatment  was  continued 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  August,  by  which  time  he  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  ordinary  occupation, 
to  wit:  that  of  farming. 

Sept  25th,  1846.  Had  another  attack  in  all  respects  sim- 
ilar to  the  first,  except  that  it  affected  the  left  arm,  so  far  as 
loss  of  motion  and  pain,  or  rather  soreness,  was  concerned, 
as  the  first  paroxysm  had  done  the  right.  There  was  no 
swelling  of  the  left  arm.    Former  treatment  resumed. 

26th.  Bowels  loose;  pulse  soft  and  compressible;  appetite 
good. 

27 ih.    Symptoms  the  same;  cannot  move  the  left  arm, 

28th.     Somewhat  better.     Continue  treatment. 

29th.    Still  mending;  continue  treatment. 

30th.    Convalescent. 

Oct.  26th.  Had  another  attack  similar  to  the  one  already 
described,  but  affecting  the  right  arm  as  at  first.  I  now  sub- 
^^tituted  spts.  turp.  m.  3  night  and  morning,  for  tlie  hyd.   pot,  . 

27th.     Better;  treatment  continued. 

28th,     Better;  treatment  continued. 

jNov.  2d.     Convalescent. 

Remarks.— ^l  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  above 
is  a  most  singular  and  very  interesting  case.  It  was  not 
genuine  apoplexy,  for  the  paroxysm  was  ushered  in  by  a 
chill,  and  there  was  no  stertor.  It  was  not  genuine  paralysis 
attendant  upon  apoplexy;  because,  although  motion  was  lost, 
yet,  the  sensibility  was  most  acute^  and  besides,  there  were 
swelling  and  redness  accompanying  the  first  and   third  par- 
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oxysms,  neither  of  whicli  accompanies  hemiplegia  or  general 
paralysis.  Believing  the  disease  to  be  a  complication^  as 
above  headed,  I  combined  my  remedies  accordingly,  and 
vrith  what  success  the  above  detstil  will  show. — Missouri 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Fatal  Hemorhage  from  a  Free  Incision  of  the  Gums, — Mr. 
Anderson  relates  the  following  case,  in  the  London  Lancet: 
I  was  called  to  visit  a  child  six  months  old;  it  had  been  deli- 
cate from  the  first  month  of  its  life,  but  afterwards  became 
stout  and  healthy,  until  the  day  before  I  saw  it.  I  found  it 
laboring  under  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  as  fre- 
quent fits  of  crying,  attended  with  a  bending  of  the  knees 
upon  the  abdominal  parietes.  There  had  been  no  sickness 
nor  vomiting;  the  bowels  were  not  constipated,  nor  was  there 
diarrhcea;  the  evacuation  of  urine  was  but  little  diminished 
in  quantity;  there  were  no  cerebral  symptoms  present;  no 
disturbance  of  the  respiration  in  the  intervals  free  from  cry- 
ing; and  no  fever.  1  examined  the  gums,  and  fonnd  those 
over  the  upper  central  incisors  a  little  jed  and  tumid.  I 
lanced  these  upper  gums  somewhat  freely;  they  bled,  the 
child  took  the  breast,  and  every  trace  of  blood  soon  disap- 
peared. At  that  time,  I  distinctly  told  the  mother  that  the 
inferior  gums  did  not  require  to  be  lanced.  I  sent  it  a  grain 
of  calomel,  to  be  taken  night  and  morning,  and  a  carminative 
aperient  mixture,  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  I 
believe  I  also  directed  moderate  fomentation  of  the  abdo- 
men with  hot  water  and  flannel.  My  prognosis,  delivered 
to  the  mother,  was,  "I  see  no  danger  in  the  case,  give  it  the 
medicine,  and  I  believe  it  will  get  well,  but  if  it  should  be- 
come worse,  send  and  tell  us." 

Gn  Saturday  morning,  the  30th,  I  received  a  message  that 
the  child  was  considered  to  be  worse.  I  went  over,  and 
found  no  remains  of  abdominal  symptoms,  and  the  reason 
that  the  child  was  considered  worse  was,  that  it  had  become 
unusually  sleepy.  I  hod  not  administered  any  sedative,  and 
was  uncertain  whether  this  somnolence  was  the  result  of  the 
relief  of  the  abdominal  pain,  or  the  first  manifestation  of 
cerebral  symptoms.  Time  would  solve  the  former  supposi- 
tion, and  fearing  the  latter,  I  directed  that  the  head  should 
be  constantly  covered  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
and  the  medicine  continued. 

Oa  Monday,  June  1  st,  I  went  over  before  breakfast,  an4, 
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found  the  child  awake  and  lively,  and  had  no  hesitation  m 
saying  that  it  would  soon  be  well. 

Thursday,  June  4th,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  say  that  the 
parents  were  uneasy  about  the  child's  body,  (the  abdomen), 
which  had  swelled,  and  they  requested  that  it«hould  be  seen. 
I  was  from  home,  and  Mr.  Jones  promised  to  go  directly;  he 
did  not,  however,  see  the  child  until  after  eleven-  at  nighty 
although  he  received  the  message  before  ten  in  the  morning. 
I  have  been  told  that  he  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  ab- 
domen, but  urged  the  necessity  of  lancing  the  lower  gums, 
notwithstanding  the  mother's  objection,  and  that  she  urged 
that  I  had  so  plainly  told  her  they  did  not  require  it.  He 
lanced  them,  and  they  bled  profusely;  he  saw  the  hemor- 
rhage, yet  he  went  away,  only  remarking,  "it  wiU  do  the 
child  good,  and  I  will  send  it  some  stronger  medicitie." 

Friday,  June  5th.  I  went  to  the  ,  child  in  cosequence  of 
receiving  a  note,  which  stated,  that  it  had  been  bleeding  all 
night  and  was  dying.  Upon  entering  the  room,  I  perceived 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  had  just  been  ejected  on 
to  the  floor,  and  in  which  was  a  coagulum  of  not  less  than 
two  ounces  of  blood.  I  was  told,  that  once  previous  to  that, 
a  similar  quantity  had  been  thrown  up,  and  that  much  blood 
had  passed  in  five  or  six  evacuations  from  the  bowels  since  the 
gums  had  been  lanced  the  night  before.  The  urine  had  been 
voided  as  usual;  the  abdomen  was  slightly  tympanitic,  and  an 
umbilical  hernia  had  protruded  a  little.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  abdomen  which  had  occasioned  the  uneasiness 
of  the  parens. 

The  pulse  was  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  the  extremities 
were  warm  as  usual,  but  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  was 
much  blanched.  The  respiration  was  so  hurried  that  it  was 
the  first  thing  I  observed;  there  was  also  a  disposition  to 
sleep;  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  child  was  faint.  Upon 
examining  the  gum  I  found  an  incision  extending  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  on  the  upper  border 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  appeared  to  have  been  begun  at  about 
the  site  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  inferior  lateral  incisor 
tooth;  to  have  passed  with  the  curve  of  the  jaw  on  the  alve- 
olus for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  then  to  have  descended 
on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  site  of  the  two  central  inci- 
sors, separating  the  gum  from  the  alveolus  and  to  have  been 
brought  over  the  site  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  left  lateral  in- 
cisor, transversely  across  the  alveplus.  It  was  bleeding 
freely  from  its  entire  extent,  the  blood,  issuing  out  of  the  in- 
cision into  the  mouth,  was  swallowed,  and  it  had  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  arterial   blood,     I  endeavored   to   suppress  the 
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hemorrbage  by  the  application  of  styptics,  as  ulum  in  powder 
and  in  solution;  the  nitrate  of  silver;  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  chin,  &c.,  but  principally  by  a  firm  compression  of  the 
gun>  against  the  bone,  continued  with  little  intermission  for 
two  hours,  but  with  no  effect.  The  impatience  of  restraint, 
the  crying  and  strugling  manifested  by  infants  in  general, 
were  in  this  case  much  opposed  to  the  success  of  the  means 
employed.  I  had  at  one  time,  however,  nearly  succeeded, 
as  it  bled  only  from  the  two  extreme  points,  but  a  fit  of  cry- 
ing brought  back  the  hemorrhage  with  renewed  vigor. 

Having  passed  several  hours  with  this  child  unavailingly,  I 
left  it  at  near  midnight  and  returned  home,  leaving  word  at 
Mr.  Jones'  house  that  he  should  go  to  see  it.  He  was  not 
at  home,  but  went  about  three  in  the  morning  of  Saturday. 
I  did  not  see  the  child  afterwards,  but  I  heard  on  the  Mon- 
day that  it  had  died  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

These,  sir,  are  tlie  details  of  the  case,  related  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability  with  an  unde  via  ting  and  an  unflinching  adherance 
to  the  truth,  as  free  from  exaggeration  as  from  extenuation. 
I  solicit  an  insertion  of  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet  as  early 
as  conveniently  possible,  and  I  abstain  from  comment  be- 
cause I  believe  it  may  be  undertaken  by  persons  who  con- 
sider themselves  more  competent.  No  one,  however,  but 
myself  could  furnish  a  report  of  the  case. — Dental  Journal, 


Treatment  of  Bursal  Disease  of  the  Knee-joint.  By  John 
Richard,  Esq.,  of  Leamington. — The  plan  of  passing  a  bit  ot 
sewing-silk  through  the  centre  of  the  tumor  I  have  practised 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  has  never  failed  in  my  hands, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  allowed  the  silk  to  re- 
main longer  than  through  the  third  day.  When  the  inflam- 
mation has  been  very  considerable,  I  have  always  enjoined 
rest,  and  applied  a  few  leeches,  followed  up  by  a  liq.  plumbi 
lotion,  previous  to  introducing  the  silk. — Dub.  Med.  Press. 


Report  on  the  Protective  Poivers  of  Vaccination.— In  April, 
1842,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  by  the  College,  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  protective  powers  of  vaccination; 
the  phenomena  resulting  when  those  who  have  been  already 
vaccinated  are  agaiQ  subjected  to  the  disease,  and  the  sub- 
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ject  of  re-vaccination  generally.  Various  obstacles  beyond 
their  control,  prevented  their  performing,  at  an  earlier  period, 
the  task  submitted  to  them,  in  a' manner  that  ^ould  have 
proved  at  all  commensurate  vsrith  its  importance  ;  they  have, 
however,  been  enabled,  at  length,  to  bring  their  labors  to  a 
close,  the  result  of  which  is  here  submitted. 

The  first  object  embraced  in  the  resolution  under  which  the 
committee  was  appointed,  is  one  of  acknowledged  interest ;  it 
refers  to  the  protective  powers  of  vaccination. 

The  most  obvious  and  conclusive  mode  of  determining  the 
degree  of  protection  imparted  by  vaccination  against  the 
influence  of  smallpox  is  to  inoculate,  with  variolous  matter, 
the  persons  who  have  been  previously  vaccinated. 

At  the  close  of  ISOl,  the  first  successful  efforts  were  made 
at  vaccination  in  this  city.  In  the  early  periods  of  this  prac- 
tice, until  the  year  1812,  every  means  was  employed  which, 
at  the  time,  was  deemed  best  calculated  to  determine  whether 
the  process  of  vaccination  would  afford  full  protection  against 
the  smallpox.  The  first  step  generally  taken,  after  having 
observed  the  genuine  character  of  the  vaccine  pock,  was  to 
insert  a  portion  of  variolous  matter,  and  to.  note  its  progress. 
Where  due  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  selection  and  inser- 
tion of  this  matter,  a  small  red  pimple  appeared  about  the  third 
day.  On  the  fifth  day,  this  was  converted  into  a  purulent 
crust,  surrounded  by  inflammation,  generally  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, which,  after  this  period,  began  to  fade,  and  was  rarely 
perceptible  beyond  the  eighth  day;  it  left  no  trace  beyond  the 
tenth.  The  full  and  distinctive  character  of  the  variolous 
pock  was  not  observed  on  these  occasions.  The  persons  thus 
treated  were  not  affected .  with  fever,  or  any  general  disar- 
rangement of  the  system,  nor  was  any  eruption  observed  on 
the  skin.  The  persons  having  been  submitted  to  this  test, 
were  next  exposed  to  the  smallpox  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
often  by  placing  them  in  the  beds  with  those  laboring  under 
the  disease,  even  in  its  most  virulent  form.  A  like  immunity 
attended  this  experiment. 

From  repeated  observations  thus  conducted,  observing  that 
no  instance  of  smallpox  had  been  communicated  to  those  on 
whom  the  operation  of  vaccination  had  been  duly  performed, 
the  profession  ventured,  in  1 803,  to  announce  the  process  as 
one  affording  equal  protection  with  variolous  inoculation. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  the  process  of  vaccination  to 
that  of  variolous  inoculation  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated, 
and  were  strongly  urged  in  the  circulars  issued  for  the  public 
information. 
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Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  where  every 
attention  had  been  paid  to  insure  success,  many  of  those  who  " 
had  been  inoculated  for  the  smallpox  were  known  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  disease.  The  estimate  most  generally 
received,  and  founded  on  a  large  experience,  was  that  one  in 
four  hundred  of  the  inoculated  fell  victims  to  the  process; 
some  practitioners  were  stated  to  have  been  more  fortunate, 
and  to  have  lost  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  thousands  that  had  been  vaccinated,  not  a 
death  had  been  recorded  which  could  be  imputed  to  this  pro- 
cess. The  age  of  the  individual,  or  the  physical  condition  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  constituted  no  objection  to 
the  operation,  as  the  cowpock  could  be  communicated  by  the 
direct  application  of  the  virus  only;  while,  in  the  instance  of 
the  smallpox,  the  effluvia  emanating  from  the  infected  were 
known  to  impart  the  disease  to  the  unprotected,  and  under 
circumstances  when  it  was  likely  to  prove  fatal.  In  addition 
to  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  smallpox,  even  when  the  result 
of  inoculation,  the  mutilations  which  were  so  often  conse- 
quent, even  when  life  was  preserved,  must  have  been  familiar 
to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  disease,  whether  casually 
received  or  by  inoculation. 

Unfortunately,  the  reputation  of  the  Jennerian  process  has 
been  materially  affected  by  the  ignorance  of  the  persons  by 
whom  the  operation  has  been  frequently  undertaken,  and  by 
the  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  profession  in 
visiting  at  the  proper  periods,  and  recording  ihe  phenomena 
observed.  The  period  when  the  areola  may  be  expected 
ought  never  to  be  neglected.  The  evidence  that  may  be  ob- 
tained from  such  circumstantial  records  will  tend  to  dispel 
many  of  the  idle  reports  so  freely  circulated  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  vaccination.  By  consulting  such  recorded  documents, 
it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  majority  of  the  cases 
of  smallpox  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the  protective  process, 
were,  in  reality,  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
operation  had  been  conducted.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
recorded  in  medical  books,  of  persons  having  suffered  from 
smallpox  more  than  once;  where  such  a  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution exists,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  disease 
should  be  occasionally  observed  after  vaccination,  even  in 
cases  where  the  genuine  and  perfect  character  of  the  vaccine 
process  has  been  fully  developed.  A  careful  examination  of 
these  histories  does  not  exhibit  any  appreciable  difference  m 
the  proportional  number  of  such  cases,  whether  after  smallpox 
or  after  vaccination. 
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By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1811,  to  communi- 
cate the  infection  of  smallpox,  by  inoculation  or  otherwise,  has 
been  prohibited,  under  certain  pecuniary  penalties.  For  the 
four  succeeding  years,  the  disease  is  not  recorded  in  the  bills 
of  mortality;  and  the  mode  of  most  conclusively  testing  the 
protective  powers  of  vaccination  necessarily  ceased.  And 
hence  the  profession  have  since  then  been  deprived  of  a  meas- 
ure so  intimately  connected  with  the  inquiries  to  which  the 
attention  of  your  committee  has  been  directed. 

Touching  this  very  important  question,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  documents  at  command  are  but  few ;  never- 
theless those  that  have  been  preserved  afford  the  evidence 
thp-t,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  the  vaccinated  were  found 
no  longer  susceptible  of  smallpox  by  inoculation.  Among  the 
persons  thus  treated,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  an  infant, 
vaccinated  within  a  month,  resisted  the  variolous  infection 
after  an  interval  of  the  same  number  of  years. 

For  the  want  of  that  full  and  comprehensive  information 
which  our  more  immediate  resources  fail  to  afford,  it  may 
prove  acceptable  if  we  here  present  the  experiments  made  by 
that  distinguished  and  accurate  observer,  Biot : 

'^In  August,  1826,  a  number  of  boys,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen  years,  were  inoculated  in  four  places  with 
smallpox  virus  by  Dr.  Biot,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Hospi- 
tal St.  Louis,  at  Paris.  A  part  of  these  had  been  vaccinated, 
and  a  part  had  never  been  protected  from  the  smallpox.  In 
'those  who  had  been  vaccinated,  the  insertion  of  the  variolous 
virus  had  no  other  effect  than  to  produce  a  slight  inflammation 
for  two  or  three  days  at  the  points  where  the  matter  was 
introduced.  Those  who  had  never  been  protected  were 
affected  differently,  and  contracted  the  variolous  disease." 

In  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  it  appears  not  irrelevant  to 
notice  the  diminished  mortality  from  smallpox,  as  observed  in 
this  city,  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination.  Whenever 
that  disease  has  appeared,  it  has  been  viewed  as  among  the 
severest  scourges  inflicted  on  mankind,  and  the  most  appalling 
apprehensions  have  been  entertained  by  every  community 
which  it  has  visited.  The  sufferings  of  those  affected  with 
this  malady  have  at  all  times  awakened  the  most  painful  and 
anxious  feelings  in  friends  and  connections,  and  called  forth 
the  assiduous  and  unremitting  care  of  the  attendants  and  those 
administering  to  the  sick.  In  seasons  of  epidemic  smallpox, 
the  mortality  has  been  observed  to  be  great.  In  1721-22,  in 
the  town  of  Boston,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
persons  were  affected  with  the  disease,  of  whom  eight  hundred. 
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and  forty-four  came  to  an  untimely  death,  as  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  municipal  authority  of  that  city.  This  was  a 
fearful  mortality,  particularly  when  we  advert  to  the  number 
of  persons  inhabiting  Boston  at  that  period.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year,  1722,  the  census  was  taken,  indicating  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  if  to  this  there 
be  added  the  number  who  died  of  smallpox,  eight  hundred 
and  forty-four,  the  sum  will  be  eleven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eleven,  as  the  total  population  previous  to  the  ravages  of 
the  smallpox  having  commenced.  One-half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  were  affected  with  the  disease.  Of  those,  between 
one-sixth  and  one-seventh  came  to  an  untimely  death,  and  the 
city  lost  nearly  one-thirteenth  of  its  population. — Znbdial 
Boylston  on  Smallpox^  p,  33. 

Of  those  who  survived  the  loathsome  disease,  many,  from 
the  hideous  aspect  and  mutilations  caused  by  the  disease,  con- 
tinued through  life  the  objects  of  commiseration,  and  too  often 
of  disgust. 

Laws  have  been  enacted,  and  rigid  quarantines  enforced, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  introduction  and  spreading  of 
the  smallpox.  In  small  communities,  having  little  intercourse 
with  other  portions  of  the  world,  these  efforts  have  proved 
successful  for  a  season  ;  but  the  temporary  immunity  (hus  en- 
joyed has  only  rendered  the  subsequent  ravages  of  the  disease 
the  more  disastrous.  The  nations  engaged  in  commerce  soon 
experienced  the  futility  of  every  attempt  to  insure  exemption 
from  the  disease ;  for  though  the  infected  were  secluded,  and 
denied  all  intercourse  with  those  deemed  liable  to  the  disease, 
the  poison  was  found  to  be  frequently  conveyed  by  means  of 
the  clothing,  and  articles  taken  from  the  chamber  of  the  sick. 
For  successive  ages,  the  pestilence  was  submitted  to  as  an 
inevitable  evil,  and  allowed  to  extend  its  baneful  influence, 
annually  destroying  large  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  in  some  instances  depopulating  whole  districts. 

The  deaths  from  casual  smallpox  have  varied ,  from  circum- 
stances not  in  our  power  to  appreciate.  The  character  of 
the  seasons,  the  peculiarity  of  position,  and  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  infected  and  those  liable  to  take  the 
disease,  have  had  their  influence  in  determining  the  malignity 
and  mortality  observable  in  different  years. 

The  materials  having  relation  to  the  medical  statistics  of 
Philadelphia,  that  can  be  gleaned  from  its  early  history,  are 
extremely  scanty  and  defective.  It  is  only  within  the  present 
century,  and  for  the  period  of  barely  forty  years,  that  any  of 
the  reports  of  the  deaths  have  been  publicly  made.    Prior  to 
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this  period,  the  records  of  the  interments  were  confined  to 
particular  religious  societies,  necessarily  difficult  of  access, 
and  generally  ill  adapted  to  the  present  purpose.  Though 
restricted  to  a  narrow  sphere,  and  not  embracing  the  entire 
poi)ulation  comprehended  within  the  city  and  districts,  the 
registers  kept  at  the  dispensary  afford  a  document  which  may 
constitute  a  proper  basis  to  found  the  estimate  of  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  vaccination.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
institution  to  the  close  of  1801,  including  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,  when  variolous  inoculation  was  considered  the  only 
protective  process  available  against  casual  smallpox,  fifty-one 
persons  are  stated  to  have  died  of  this  disease,  while  the  entire 
number  of  deaths,  from  various  diseases,  were  seven  hundred 
and  one;  establishing  the  proportion  to  be  seventy-three  in 
one  thousand,  which  accords  with  the  most  favorable  estimates 
made  in  Europe,  and  will  hardly  be  excepted  against  by  those 
least  favorable  to  vaccination. 

In  1807,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  every 
death  within  the  city  and  districts  must  be  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  certificate  expressing  the  disease  of 
which  the  person  has  died.  From  this  source,  clear  and  pos- 
itive evidence  may  be  obtained.  From  the  annual  reports 
during  the  period  of  four  years,  variolous  inoculation  still  being 
permitted,  it  appears  that  the  deaths  from  various  diseases 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  of 
which  number,  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  from 
smallpox.  This  affords  the  evidence  of  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  proportional  mortality  from  this  disease,  it  being 
as  forty  in  the  thousand;  during  a  period  when  vaccination 
had  been  practised,  and  institutions  established  for  its  dis- 
semination. 

Since  1811,  variolous  inoculation  has  been  prohibited  by 
law.  During  the  four  succeeding  years,  not  a  death  from 
smallpox  was  recorded.  In  1816,  there  was  a  great  influx  of 
foreigners,  particularly  from  the  British  dominions  in  Europe; 
by  these  persons  the  disease  was  introduced  into  this  city, 
and  proved  fatal  in  that  year  to  no  less  than  ninety-seven 
persons.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  papular  eruption,  resem- 
bling, in  many  particulars,  mild  variola — affecting  some  of 
those  who  were  believed  to  have  been  protected  from  small- 
pox by  having  previously  undergone  what  was  supposed  to  be 
successful  vaccination;  of  these,  no  death  is  recorded  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge.  In  1820,  '21,  '22,  the  city  again  en- 
joyed an  exemption  from  this  malady.  This  assertion  is 
founded  on  the  fact  of  no  deaths  from  smallpox,  in  these  years, 
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having  been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.    In  1823,  '24, 
the  pestSence  again  afflicted   our  city,  and  the  mortality 
from  this  source  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-four** 
The  fact  that  a  lar^e  number  of  those  who  had  beei^  previ- 
ously vaccinated  with  the  greatest  care,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  who  had  previously  passed  through  smallpox  by  inocu- 
tation  or  otherwise,  were  attacked  during  this  epidemic  with 
a  modified  form  of  smallpox,  created  considerable  alarm  in  the 
public  mind,  and  directed  anew  the  attentionof  the  profession 
to  an  investigation  of  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  by 
the  vaccine  disease.    Upon  the   recurrence  of  smallpox  in 
1827,  the  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  collect  and  report  to  the  society  all  the  facts  within 
their  reach,  in  relation  to  this  important  subject.     The  com- 
mittee immediately  addressed  a  circular  to  the  physicians  of 
the  city  and  county,  containing  a  series  of  interrogatories 
calculated  to  elicit  information  in  relation  to  the  protective 
powers  of  vaccination.     The  report  of  this  committee,  em- 
bracing the  facts  collected  by  them,  was  made  to  the  society 
in  1828,  and  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  renew  the  confi- 
dence of  the  profession  in  the  protective  powers  of  the  vaccine 
infection.!    Notwithstanding  it  was  admitted  that,  in  many 
instances,  those  who  had  been  previously  vaccinated  would 
be  liable  to  become  affected,  during  the  prevalence  of  variola, 
with  a  modified  and  usually  mild  form  oi  smallpox,  yet  it  was 
shown  that  the  public  are  highly  benefited  by  the  practice  of 
vaccination,  which  was,  in  every  sense,  to   be   preferred  to 
inoculation;  and  hence,  that  humanity  and  sound  policy  impe- 
riously demanded  its  continuance. 

In  succeeding  years,  with  occasional  mitigations,  Philadel- 
phia has  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  disease.  Taking  the 
whole  period  since  variolous  inoculation  was  prohibited,  the 
mortality  from  all  sources  has  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-three,  thousand  and  seventeen;  of  this  number,  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  are  referred  to  small- 
pox; by  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  proportional  mor- 
tality has  been  reduced  to  eighteen  in  the  thousand. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  smallpox  afforded  by  the  process  of  vaccination. 


*For  an  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1823,  '24,  we  refer  to  a  rery  aUe 
paper  by  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Bell,  in  the  North  American  Medical  and 
Smr^ical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  27  et  seq. 

t  For  a  copy  of  this  report,  see  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  t.  p*  400. 
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The  eiridence  adduced  does  not  depend  on  individual  experi'* 
ence,  but  rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  public  records,  into 
which  no  undue  bias  can  have  entered. 

It  mast  be  conceded,  that  the  anticipations  of  the  warm 
friends  for  vaccination,  that  this  process  would  l^ad  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  small-pox,  have  not  been  accomplished.  In 
making  this  concession,  the  question  necessarily  arises,  wheth- 
er the  requisite  precaution  for  preventing  the  intercourse  of 
those  affected  with  smallpox  and  those  still  susceptible  of  the 
disease  have  been  duly  enforced.  The  remarks  of  one  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  arresting  the  progress  of  this  loath- 
some malady,  appear  to  be  particularly  pertinent,  and  to  de- 
serve the  earnest  consideration  of  every  individual  desirous  of 
removing  from  the  community  this  dreadful  scourge.  The 
words  of  Dr.  Hay  garth  are:  "  The  discovery  of  vaccine  inocu- 
lation by  Dr.  Jenner  is  the  most  fortunate  and  beneficent  im- 
provement that  medical  science  ever  accomplished.  It  does  not, 
however,  preclude  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  nature  of 
of  the  variolous  poison,  and  of  considering  by  what  regula- 
tions its  propagation  may  be  prevented.  In  o^der  to  secure 
the  unthinking  multitude  from  this  destructive  pestilence, 
measures  to  prevent  the  casual  smallpox  should  everywhere 
accompany  vaccine  inoculation;  without  such  protecting  care, 
by  the  wise  and  humane  part  of  society,  this  mortal  malady 
would  for  ages  lurk  unheard  of  and  unsuspected,  to  the  annual 
destruction  of  many  thousands.  No  town,  no  village,  not 
even  a  single  solitary  house,  would  enjoy  perfect  safety  from 
danger." 

The  foregoing  your  committee  beg  leave  to  present  as  a 
solution  of  the  first  question  submitted  to  them  by  the  college. 

The  occurrence,  year  after  year,  of  the  smallpox  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  communities,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  those  who  had  been  vaccinated  were  at- 
tacked with  a  more  or  less  severe,  though  generally  modified 
form  of  the  disease,  induced  many  to  suppose  that  the  protec- 
tive power  of  the  vaccine  infection  was  only  temporary.  The 
question  as  to  the  necessity  of  revaccination  now  arose  ;  but 
whilst  few  practised  it,  many  condemned  it  as  useless,  and 
calculated  to  weaken  public  confidence  in  the  protective  pow- 
ers of  vaccination.  Others,  however,  maintained  that  as  there 
was  no  certain  criterion  by  which  the  protective  powers  of 
the  primary  infection  could  be  established  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, revaccination  was  necessary  in  all  cases,  in  order  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  the  first  operation.  This  opinion  very 
naturally  obtained  importance,  from  the  fact  that  few  cases 
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of  modified  smallpox  were  known  to  have  occurred  after  a 
second  vaccination,  provided  the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  virus 
produced  an  action  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents;  also,  from  the  disease  being  observed, 
in  numerous  instances,  to  be  arrested  in  families  and  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  those  already  reputed  to  be  vaccinated  were 
again  subjected  to  the  operation. 

When  vaccination  has  been  repeated  in  those  who  have 
been  previously  subjected  to  the  disease,  it  is  found  lo  pro- 
duce a  local  affection,  marked  by  very  different  degrees  of 
intensity.  In  some,  slight  inflammation  occurs  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  and  then  fades  away.  In  others,  various  degrees 
of  inflammation  manifest  themselves,  followed  by  a  pock  or 
pustule,  terminating  in  a  brown  or  yellow  crust;  while,  very 
rarely,  a  distinct,  regular  areola  is  produced,  or  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  genuine  disease,  as  will  fully  appear  from  the 
table  here  annexed. 

The  subject  of  repeated  vaccination  has  engaged  a  large 
field  of  inquiry  in  different  parts  of  Europe;  a  very  full  ab- 
stract of  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Condie  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  page  458. 

The  second  question,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  commit- 
tee, was  to  determine  the  phenomena  resulting  when  those 
who  have  been  already  vaccinated  are  again  subjected  to  the 
disease,  and  the  necessity  and  policy  of  revaccination.  It  is 
to  the  first  portion  of  this  question  that  the  committee  have 
been  obliged,  necessarily,  to  confine  their  attention.  It  must 
be  very  evident,  that  to  test  fully  the  necessity  or  propriety 
of  revaccination,  would  either  require  that  after  large  commu- 
nities shall  have  been  a  second  time  subjected  to  vaccination, 
time  be  allowed  in  order  that  they  may  be  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  variolous  contagion  during  the  epi- 
demical visitations  of  smallpox  ;  or  that  the  direct  test  be 
resorted  to,  of  inoculating  with  smallpox  those  who  have  been 
successfully  vaccinated,  at  different  periods  subsequent  to  the 
primary  operation,  as  well  as  after  a  secondary  operation, 
and  carefully  noting  the  comparative  immunity  from  the 
impression  of  the  variolous  poison  exhibited  by  each  class  of 
patients. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  wide  a  field  of  observation  as  was  in 
the  power  of  your  committee,  they  applied  to  the  co  troUers 
of  the  public  schools,  soon  after  their  appointment,  for  the 
privilege  of  vaccinating  the  scholars  whose  parents  would 
consent  to  the  operation  being  performed,  whether  they  had 
been  previously  vaccinated  or  not,  in  order  to  ascertam  the 
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degi'ee  of  impression  that  would  be  made  in  each  case  by  a 
repetition  of  the  operation,  and  with  a  view  of  watching  here- 
after the  effect  or  influence  it  may  have  in  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  smallpox  in  the  subject  of  our  experiments, 
should  an  epidemic  of  that  disease  again  appear  among  us. 
But  the  controllers  did  not  at  that  time  consent  to  our  request, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  subject  had  to  be  postponed.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  smallpox  again  made  its 
appearance,  and  excited  considerable  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  Your  committee,  entertaining  the  opinion  that 
the  period  was  propitious  for  a  renewal  of  their  application  to 
the  controllers,  accordingly  did  so,  and  their  consent  was 
promptly  given.  Circulars  were  then  sent  to  the  parents  of 
the  children  attending  several  of  the  schools,  requesting  their 
permission,  which  was  in  most  cases  readily  granted,  and  ev- 
ery facility  was  offered  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  your 
committee  had  in  view. 

The  operation  was  performed  m  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  cases;  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  whom  took  on  vari-- 
ous  grades  of  action.  Many  of  these  had  been  vaccinated 
three,  four  and  five  times  before,  and  stood  in  relation  to 
smallpox,  chickenpox,  and  varioloid,  as  stated  in  the  following 
account: 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons,  reputed  to  have  been  protected  by 
previous  vaccination,  having  distinct  cicatrices  on  the  arm,  or  by 
having  passed  through  the  smallpox,  were  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  vaccine  virus. 
50  did  not  appear  on  the  days  appointed  for  examination. 
294  exhibited  no  signs  of  inflammation  from  the  process. 
'  52  of  these  were  reputed  to  have  been  previously  vaccinated  twice. 
6        "  "  "  "        three  times. 

1  "  "  "  "        four  times. 

14  *^  "  to  have  had  the  smallpox. 
36  "  »'  »»  varioloid. 
72        **                    "                    *»              chickenpox. 

76  had  various  degrees  of  inflammation  on  the  fourth  day,  which  had 
faded  before  the  eighth  day. 

15  of  these  were  reported  to  have  been  previously  vacc mated  twice. 

2  ''  *^        to  have  had  the  smallpox. 
5           "                    **  **  varioloid, 

26  "  »»  "  chickenpox. 

181  had  inflammation,  more  or  less  severe,  accompanied  by  a  yellow  or 

purulent  crust,  on  the  eighth  day. 
30  of  these  were  reported  to  have  been  previously  vaccinated  twice. 
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95  had  rery  diffusive  inflammatioii,  the  pustule  still  moist  the  8th  day. 
10  of  these  were  reported  to  have  been  previously  vaccinated  twice. 
1         "  «•  **  **     three  times. 

1  "  "  ♦«  "     four  times. 

2  *'  ^*      to  have  had  the  smallpox. 
4          "  •'  "  varioloid. 

23  "  •*  "  chickenpox. 

179  exhibited  more  or  less  inflammation  and  a  brown  crust  the  8th  day. 
10  of  these  were  reported  to  have  been  previously  vaccinated  twice. 
4  "  "  "  "     three  times. 

1  "  "  *'  **    seven  times. 
8         "                   "to  have  had  the  smallpox. 

7  "  "  "  varioloid, 

49  "  "  *'  chickenpox. 

57  had  a  pock,  with  various  degrees  of  inflammation ;  diffused  and 
irregular  in  its  margin  on  the  8th  day. 

2  of  these  were  reported  to  have  had  the  smallpox. 
15  "  **  "  chickenpox. 

3  (viz.  a  boy  and  two  girls)  exhibited  a  well  defined  pock,  and  the 
areola  characteristic  of  the  perfect  vaccine  impression,  as  observed  on  the 
eighth  day.  They  are  stated  not  to  have  been  affected  with  the  smallpox, 
varioloid,  or  chickenpox. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  as  well  as  from  those  de 
rived  from  previous  practice,  your  committee  are  justified  in 
the  conclusion,  1st,  that  vaccination  is  the  best  preservative 
of  human  life  now  known  against  the  contagion  of  smallpox 
and  although  it  has  not  answered  the  full  expectations  of  itx 
more  sanguine  advocates,  by  protecting  the  system  in  all  in- 
stances against  at  least  a  modified  form  of  variola,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  smallpox  itself,  nevertheless  life  is  very  gen- 
erally protected  by  it,  and  humanity  and  sound  practice  im- 
periously call  for  its  continuance. 

2dly.  Patients,  who  have  been  once  fully  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  vaccine  infection,  lose  in  a  great  degree  their 
susceptibility  to  a  second  infection;  the  susceptibility  dimin- 
ishing still  more  at  every  subsequent  vaccination. 

3dly.  That  portion  of  the  community  who  have  been  once 
successfully  vaccinated,  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
fully  protected  from  smallpox  or  varioloid. 

4thly.  A  second  vaccination  does  not  insure  the  system  in 
every  instance  against  an  attack  of  varioloid;  neither  does 
second  vaccination  prevent  an  impression  being  made  on  the 
system  by  a  subsequent  operation. 

5thly.  Upon  the  recurrence  of  smallpox  in  a  family  or 
neighborhood,  it  is  all-important  that  all  individuals,  in  regard 
to  whom  there  is  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  successfully  vaccinated,  should  be  subjected 
immediately  to  the  operation,  this  being  the  most  certain 
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means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  variolous  contagion. 
Your  committee  have  not  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  vario- 
loid having  occuiTed  in  any  of  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  vaccinated  by  them,  notwithstanding  the  epidemic 
was  prevailing  at  the  time  and  subsequently. 

D.  Francis  Condie,  1 

Thomas  T.  Hewson,>  Committee. 

J.  Wilson  Moore,    3 

Accompanying  this  report,  there  was  presented  a  table 
containing  the  name  and  age  of  each  individual  revaccinated 
by  the  committee,  the  number  of  times  each  had  been  previ- 
ously vaccinated ;  noting  those  who  had  been  affected  with 
smallpox,  varioloid,  or  chickenpox;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  arm  on  the  fourth  and  eighth  and  twelfth  days,  with  re- 
marks on  the  result  of  each  case. — Summary  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 


On  the  present  state  of  Homoeopathy  in  Germany.  By  Dr.  A. 
Miihry,  of  Hanover. — Homoeopathy  has  undoubtedly  taught 
us,  that  however  high  an  estimate  medical  men  may  have  be- 
lore  formed  of  the  healing  powers  of  Nature,  these  must  be 
rated  much  higher  still.  This  fact  may  indeed  render  us  more 
modest,  but  need  not  depress  us  into  spiritless  unbelievers.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  ought  to  feel  ashamed  that  the  curative 
powers  of  Nature,  aided — by  nothing  at  all — should  some- 
times achieve  as  much  as  we  are  able  to  do  ourselves,  the 
history  of  homoeopathy  has,  on  the  other  hand,  shown  this 
system  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  human  society;  and 
has  brought  into  stronger  light,  not  merely  the  nullities  of 
medicine,  but  also  as  a  secondary  result,  its  positive  utility. 

I  think  T  am  right  in  affirming  that  the  history  of  homoeo- 
pathy can  be  better  traced  in  Germany,  where  the  system 
originated  (fifty  years  ago),  and  where  its  development  took 
place,  than  in  England,  where  it  has  not  been  practised  more 
than  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  It  appears  to  me,  likewise, 
that  the  changes  wrought  in  homoeopathy  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  account  in  your  essay;  and  hence  it  may 
here  be  of  some  use  to  point  out  some  of  the  principal  epochs 
of  the  system. 

Samuel  Hahnemann  published  his  ^Organon'  of  Medicine  in 
the  year  1810,  but  had  begun  to  make  his  system  known  be- 
fore that  time.  I  think  with  you  that  he  was  a  sincere  believ- 
er in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.    It  is  but  just,  however,  to 
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remark^  that,  at  least  once  previously,  he  had  deceived  the 
world,  by  selling  at  a  high  price,  under  the  name  of  pnoeum^ 
a  nostrum  which  consisted  of  nothing  but  borax.  This  is  a 
fact  undenied  even  by  his  adherents.  He  had  before  this  pub- 
lished a  pharmacological  dictionary,  and  his  system  was  alto- 
gether the  offspring  rather  of  Pharmacy  than  of  Medicine, 
properly  so  called. 

Among  others,  the  following  retractions  and  retrogressions 
liave  been  made  in  the  original  doctrines  of  homoeopathy,  by 
various  adherents.  At  first  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  admin- 
ister medicines  only  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight.  At 
present  scarcely  a  single  homoeopathist  adheres  to  this;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  now  frequently  orders, them  several  times 
daily.  A  contradiction  was  also  recognized  in  the  assump- 
tion of  a  force-creating  power  of  remedies  by  attenuation — a 
greater  efficacy  in  less  attenuated  remedies.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  often  administered  a  drop  of  unattenuated  and 
unpotentialized  tincture  (termed  elementary,  or  mother  tinc- 
ture.) Originally,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  emetics,  aperients, 
mineral  waters  and  baths,  were  all  proscribed:  now  they  are 
often  acknowledged  as  useful.  Hahnemann's  later  doctrines, 
as  promulgated,  in  his  ^Chronic  Diseases,'  met  with  few  adhe- 
rents: he  had  become  inconsistent,  and  became  more  so  still 
when  he  recommended  camphor  in  very  large,  unattenuated 
doses  against  cholera.  His  successors  became  more  and  more 
f  divided,  modifying  the  system  in  various  ways,  until  its  ori- 
ginal meaning  was  almost  entirely  lost.  This  became  appar- 
ent at  a  congress  of  homoeopathic  physicians,  whicli  took  place 
at  Magdeburg,  either  in  1836  or  1838.  Their  confession  of 
faith  attests  how  much  reform  and  reaction  the  doctrine  of 
numerous  homoeopathists  had  suffered.  A  fraction  of.  the 
school  has  even  laid  aside  the  name  of  homoeopathy,  substitu- 
ting for  it  that  of  ^-Specific  Medicine."  This  sect  is  numer- 
ous in  Germany,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  These  stiH 
hold  fast  to  the  principle,  '•^  similia  similibus."  as  explanatory 
of  the  curative  process,  but  they  no  longer  give  the  remedies 
after  the  original  method.  They  busy  themselves  in  experi- 
menting with  medicines  upon  healthy  persons,  but  in.  large 
doses,  and  from  this  they  look  forward  to  grand  results, 
which  are,  however,  not  perceptible  as  yet.  They  likewise  atr 
tend  to  the  physiological  relations  of  the  diseased  body,  and  they 
have  among  their  body  some  most  able  and  respectable  mpn. 
For  at  least  ten  years  past,  this  ^^  Specific  Medicine"  has.  sup- 
ported a  journal. 

We  may  regard  the  homoeopathists  as  sincere;  but  it  iis^true 

7  * 
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that  their  number  has  augmented  less  by  adoption  of  the  ori- 
ginal doctrine  than  of  its  modifications.  They  bear  the  origi- 
nal name  wrongly,  being  no  longer  true  homceopathists.  The 
majority  have  even  resumed  a  great  portion  of  the  allopathic 
medicines. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  although  men  of  worth  are  to 
be  found  among  them,  there  prevails,  generally  speaking,  both 
within  and  without  the  profession,  a  low  opinion  of  the  stand- 
ard of  their  intelligence.  In  Germany,  no  man  of  undoubted 
eminence  has  ever  become  a  convert  to  the  system.  Only 
once  has  an  instance  like  that  of  Professor  Henderson  oc- 
curred: Dr.  Kopp,  of  Hanau,  unexpectedly  published  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Practical  Observations,"  descriptive  of  a  series  of 
homceopathic  cases  and  cures  of  his  own  witnessing.  He 
thus  stamped  himself  a  homceopathist.  A  few  years  afterward, 
another  volume  of  the  "Observations"  appeared,  communi- 
cating a  further  series  of  cases  and  cures — but  of  an  allopathic 
nature.  The  author  thus  declared  himself  reconverted,  and 
he  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

With  us  in  Germany  there  are  in  almost  every  largish  town 
one  or  more  homceopathists,  who  are  perhaps  consulted  in 
chronic  cases,  after  various  methods  had  been  previously  tried, 
and  where  it  is  thought  that  homoeopathy,  at  any  rate  can  do 
no  positive  harm.  True  it  is,  that  cures  are  sometimes  thus 
effected,  and  these  create  a  sensation;  while  the  cures  accom- 
plished by  ordinary  medicine  pass  unnoticed.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  homceopathists  have  recently  adopted  the  hydro- 
pathic method  of  treatment.  I  am  not  cognizant  of  any  town 
where  homoeopathy  is  exclusively  practised. 

If  homoeopathy  has  taught  us  that  our  curative  control  over 
the  course  of  disease  is  far  below  what  we  rated  it  at,  it  has, 
h  fortiori^  though  unintentionally,  taught  us  that  our  "  appara- 
tus medicaminum"  possesses  less  merit  than  we  imagined,  and 
that  it  need  no  longer  continue  as  gross  and  rude  as  the  in- 
strument of  an  "armentarium  chirurgicum"  of  old.  It  has, 
however,  at  the  same  time  enabled  us  to  mark  with  greater 
distinctness  those  diseases  in  which  our  remedies  really  effect 
the  cure.  Such  are,  for  example,  intermittent  fevers,  scabies, 
syphilis.  These  it  was  that  first  showed  the  insufficiency  of 
homoeopathy;  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  statistic  bulletin  of 
Dr.  Fleischmann  these  diseases  are  omitted. 

One  thing  certain  is,  that  through  means  of  homoeopathy, 
medicine  has  undergone,  is  undergoing,  and — as  in  your  trea- 
tise you  predict — will,  in  the  future,  yet  further  undergo  a 
rigorous  scrutiny.    It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  rational, 
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scientific  medicine  has,  in  some  degree,  already  passed  this 
ordeal;  and  if  it  can  never  claim  the  exactness  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  it  may  yet  hope,  in  point  of  accuracy,  to 
reach  the  standard  attained  by  modem  physiology.— jBri^wA 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 
June  22,  1846. 


Phrenology, — It  is  well  known  that,  among  other  arguments 
by  which  Gall  upheld  his  view  of  the  function  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, he  maintained  that  the  size  of  this  organ  is  less  in  cas- 
trated animals  than  in  those  possessing  their  sexual  organs 
entire.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  made  any 
very  exact  observations  in  support  of  this  position,  which  he 
principally  rested  on  a  comparison  of  crania.  Subsequent 
observers  have  not  confirmed  the  statement.  Even  M,  Vi- 
mont  admits  that  the  result  of  his  experiments  was  doubtfiil. 
Desirous  to  put  the  question  to  the  test,  M.  Leuret  caused  his 
former  collaborateur,  M.  Lassaigne,  (of  whose  qualifications  as 
a  scientific  observer  Mr.  Noble  expresses  his  ignorance,)  to 
weigh  the  cerebra  and  cerebella  of  a  sufficient  number  of  stal- 
lions, mares,  and  geldings,  and  compare  the  results.  A  table 
of  these  weights,  with  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  given 
by  M.  Leuret,  ior  every  one  of  ten  stallions,  twelve  mares, 
and  twenty-one  geldings;  and  the  result  is  that  the  cerebellum 
of  the  gelding  is,  on  the  average,  both  absotutely  and  relatively 
larger  than  that  either  of  the  stallion  or  the  mare.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  results  are  treated  by  Mr.  Noble  is,  we 
are  constrained  to  say,  rather  too  characteristic  of  the  general 
mode  in  which  phrenologists  treat  evidence  that  does  not  suit 
their  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  not  having  seen  the  entire 
tables,  but  only  the  summary  of  them  given  in  Dr.  Carpenters 
"  Human  Physiology,"  he  makes  objections  which  a  reference 
to  the  tables  would  prove  to  be  unfounded.  His  especial 
ground  of  refusal  to  admit  the  validity  of  these  results,  is  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  observations,  and  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  the  averages ;  but  if  he  will  refer  to  the  tables 
themselves,  he  will  see  that  even  the  extremes  are  as  remark- 
able for  the  evidence  they  afford  as  are  ihe  means.  Thus,  the 
weight  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  stallion  is  to  that  of  the  cere- 
brum in  the  stallion,  as  from  1  :  7*46  in  the  lowest^  to  1  :  6*S6 
in  the  highest^  the  average  being  1  :  7*07.  In  the  mare,  the 
proportional  weight  of  the  cerebellum  is  greater,  not  from  the 
larger  absolute  size  of  that  organ,  (as  Mr.  Noble  would  make 
out  M.  Leuret  to  assert,  contrary  to  what  he  states  is  the  m« 
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variable  fact),  but  from  the  smaller  size*  of  the  cerebrum;  it 
varies  from  1  :  6*93  in  the  lowest^  to  1  :  6*08  in  the  highest^' th& 
average  being  1  :  6*59.  In  the  gelding,  the  proportion  varies 
from  1  :  6*44  in  the  loivest^  (excluding  one  case  in  which  the 
cere*brum  was  so  enormously  developed  as  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portional weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  1  :  7*44,  although  the 
latter  organ  surpassed,  in  absolute  weight,  any  other  which  is 
here  recorded,)  to  1  :  5*16  in  the  highest^  the  average  being 
1  :  5*97.  We  cannot  but,  think  that  any  unprejudiced  person, 
on  comparing  these  results,  must  admit  that  they  are  sufficient, 
at  any  rate,  to  countervail  the  vague  statements  of  Gall.,  .even 
though  they  may  not  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish. an. 
exact  average  of  the  relation.  Phrenologists  have  too  often 
shown  a  great  horror  of  precise  comparisons;  but  we  submit 
that  here  is  a  case  in  which  there  can  be  no  serious  mistake, 
the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  being  so  completely  isolated  by 
Nature  that  no  accident  or  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  expe- 
rimenter can  affect  the  results  in  any  considerable  degree. 
We  are  suprised  that  a  man  of  Mr,  Noble's  general  candor 
and  benevolence  of  disposition  should  have  descended  to  the 
unworthy  but  easy  method  of  invalidating  the  results  of  experi- 
ments which  do  not  accord  with  his  hypothesis,  by  imputing 
intentional  deceit  to  M.  Leuret,  as  being  a  known  opponent 
of  phrenology.  It  will  be  quite  time,  we  submit,  to  do  this, 
when  Mr.  Noble,  or  any  other  phrenologist,  shall  have  brought 
before  the  world  a  more  extensive  series  of  observations  made 
on  the  same  plan,  by  which  M.  Leurel's  results  shall  be  over- 
thrown. And  even  then  it  will  be,  of  course,  for  the  world  to 
judge,  from  their  relative  estimate  of  the  two  parties,  whether 
the  system-makers  or  the  objectors  are  most  likely  to  be  in 
error.  The  results  of  M.  Leuret's  inquiries  have  now  been 
before  the  public  for  some  years;  but  as  we  have  not  heard 
that  they  have  been  thus  invalidated,  we  cannot  but  admit 
them  as  aflbrding  important  negative  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  phrenological  view  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  touch  upon  the  bearings 
of  pathological  observation,  with  regard  to  the  two  views  of 
the  functions  of  the  cerebellum.  This,  however,  we  the  less 
regret,  since  the  very  small  number  of  well-observed  cases  at 
present  recorded  does  not  afford  any  decided  evidence  either 


*  We  have  discovered  an  error  of  calculation  in  M.  Leuref  s  table,  m 
regard  to  the  weight  of  the  cerebrum  in  Mare  No.  7.  The  number  (de- 
dnced  from  the  weight  of  the  entire  encephalon)  ought  to  be  436,  instead 
•f  336,  and  the  proportion  6*60,  instead  of  5*09. 
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way;  it  being  quite  possible,  however,  to  put  this  evidence  iii 
a  form  that  is  very  favorable  to  either  side,  by  neglecting  all 
that  bears  the  other  way.  This  Mr.  Noble  has  done  in  favor 
of  the  phrenological  view;  recording  a  small  number  of  coinci- 
dences between  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
disorder  of  the  sexual  organs,  (among  others,  quoting  a  case 
in  which  the  injury  was  B,Jlesh  rvound  in  the  neck,  and  in 
which  there  was  no  proof  whatever  of  the  cerebellum  being 
affected,)  but  passing  over  with  very  imperfect  notice  the 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  such  coincidence,  or  in  which 
the  phenomena  tended  the  other  way.  He  gives  in  detail, 
however,  two  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Cowan,  which  seem  to 
have  had  some  influence  with  that  gentleman — a  professed 
phrenologist,  be  it  observed,  but  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
too  philosophical  a  mind  to  be  a  blind  partisan  of  the  system, 
— ^in  leading  him  to  view  with  more  favor  the  doctrines  of  Flou- 
rens.  This  forfeiture  of  allegiance  to  Gall,  on  the  part  of  one 
of  his  followers,  very  amusingly  excites  Mr.  Noble's  surprise; 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  system  being  such,  that  he 
cannot  understand  how  any  one  who  has  once  embraced  it 
can  relinquish  one  tittle  of  its  dogmata.  And  he  devotes  some 
space  to  the  analysis  of  the  details  of  Dr.  Cowan's  cases,  with 
tne  view  of  bringing  them  into  harmony  with  Gall's  doctrine; 
in  this,  however,  he  seems  to  us  to  display  more  ingenuity 
than  philosophy. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  disposed  to  infer,  from  the  re* 
markable  concurrence  between  the  resulls  ul  experiment  and 
the  data  supplied  by  comparative  anatomy,  that  one  function 
of  the  cerebellum  is  to  regulate  and  combine  the  muscular 
movements  required  to  perform  a  large  number  of  our  volun- 
tary actions.  And  if  the  evidence,  furnished  by  observation 
of  the  human  species  only,  should  prove  to  be  such  as  to  es- 
tablish a  constant  relation  between  the  development  of  this 
organ  in  him  and  the  strength  of  his  sexual  propensity,  (a 
position  we  by  no  means  dispute,  our  argument  being  only 
directed  against  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  it 
rests  at  present,)  we  must  regard  this  as  a  superadded  func- 
tio;i,  not  as  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  organ. 

We  conclude  as  we  commenced,  by  disclaiming  any  hostil- 
ity whatever  to  the  phrenological  system  in  the  abstract;  and 
by  freely  admitting  the  general  coincidence  between  the  indi- 
cations of  human  character  which  are  afforded  by  craniosco- 
pical  examination  and  those  derived  from  a  direct  acquaint- 
ance. But  we  consider  that  in  building  up  their  system,  the 
followers  of  Gall  have  been  too  disregardful  of  evidence  sup- 
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plied  from  other  sources  than  observation  of  man;  and  that 
they  have  been  misled,  as  to  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
connection  of  the  cerebrum  with  the  purely  instinctive  ac- 
tions, by  their  inattention  to  comparative  anatomy,  which 
proves  that  the  cerebrum  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  those 
actions;  and  have  glossed  over  the  important  objection  which 
the  nondevelopment  of  the  posterior  lobes  in  the  lower  mam- 
malia and  in  all  the  oviparous  vertebrata  interposes  to  the 
location  of  the  animal  propensities  in  them.  So  far,  however, 
from  availing  ourselves  of  these  errors,  as  conclusive  argu- 
ments against  the  whole  system,  we  have  endeavored,  by  a 
new  analysis  of  the  propensities  and  emotions,  to  show  that 
the  facts  supplied  by  comparative  anatomy  may  be  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  physiology  of  Gall;  and  that  the 
phrenological  system  may  be  planted  upon  a  much  more  se- 
cure  and  extended  basis  than  it  has  yet  possessed;  a  new  and 
more  exact  series  of  observations,  however,  being  required  to 
build  it  up  with  anything  like  firmness  and  consistency.  We 
cannot  regard  the  question  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum 
as  at  all  fundamental  in  its  character;  and  can  easily  under- 
stand how  a  candid  phrenologist  like  Dr.  Cowan  may,  on  this 
point,  embrace  the  views  held,  we  believe,  by  all  the  leading 
physiologists  of  the  day. — Brit,  and  lor.  Med.  Review. 


Deposits  in  the  Human  Body. — The  following  scheme  in- 
cludes the  various  substances  capable  of  occurring  as  deposits 
in  the  human  bodv: 

1.  Protein  compounds. 

2.  Fats:  a,  cholesterin;  i,  margarin  and  margaric  acid;  c. 
olein;  ri,  fatty  granules  of  uncertain  composition. 

3.  Uric  acid  and  urates. 

4.  Salts  of  lime:  «,  oxalate  of  lime;  6,  basic  phosphate  of 
lime;  c,  carbonate  of  lime. 

5.  Ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate. 

6.  Sulphuret  of  iron. 

7.  Bile-pigment. 

8.  Silica. 

9.  Various  substances  of  easy  solubility,  deposited  in  con- 
sequence of  evaporation,  etc.,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate 
of  soda,  etc. 

From  one  or  more  of  these  constituents  are  formed  all  the 
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concretions  occurring  in  the  human  body.    These  are  ar- 
ranged by  Vogel  into 

1.  Such  as  are  produced  from  the  secreted  fluids. 

2.  Such  as  are  formed  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs. — Ibid, 


Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Bladder, — Mr.  Chaldecott  records, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Provincial  Journal,  an  interesting  case 
of  this  form  of  injury.  The  facts  seem  too  clear  to  admit  of 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  following  is  an  out- 
line  of  the  history  : 

A  healthy  and  temperate  man,  of  about  fifty,  having  passed 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  concert,  ran  across  the  street  to  empty 
his  distended  bladder,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  the 
night  being  dark,  he  did  not  see  a  newly  erected  post,  with 
the  top  of  which  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen  came  in 
violent  contact.  He  states  that  he  fell,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty reached  his  home,  which  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
distant. 

Mr.  Chaldecott  saw  him  about  half  an  hour  after  the  acci- 
dent. He  was  faint,  and  suffering  severe  pain  over  the  abdo- 
men, with  desire,  but  no  power  to  pass  his  urine.  A  full-sized 
catheter  was  passed  easily  and  completely  into  the  bladder, 
but  no  urine  escaped.  He  was  placed  in  bed,  and  hot  fomen- 
tations were  used  to  the  belly  until  reaction  took  place,  with 
which  came  increase  of  pain.  Twenty  leeches  were  applied, 
and  a  gum  catheter,  but  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  result  as 
before,  not  a  drop  of  urine  escaping  through  it. 

Mr.  Key  being  sent  for,  he  arrived  about  eighteen  hours 
after  the  accident,  by  which  time  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis 
had  increased  to  an  alarming  degree.  •  The  belly  was  painful, 
swollen,  and  tender  ;  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble ;  aniji  the 
countenance  anxious.  Mr.  Key  passed  a  catheter,  (none 
having  been  used  for  the  previous  four  hours,)  and  about  an 
ounce  of  bloody  urine  came  through  the  instrument.  Mr. 
Key  concurred  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and 
the  nearly  hopeless  prospect  for  the  patient. 

At  ten  o'clock,  he  had  two  scruples  of  liquor  opii  sedativus, 
which,  after  a  few  hours,  produced  comfortable  sleep  ;  and 
about  four  hours  from  Mr.  Key's  visit,  Mr.  Chaldecott  passed 
the  catheter,  and  drew  off  about  four  ounces  of  clear  urine. 
From  this  time,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  heat  in  the  stomach 
and  abdomen,  gradually  lessened,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
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bladder  now  held,  as  on  each  introduction  the  catheter  brought 
away  clear  urine. 

From  this  time  until  the  13th,  (that  is,  the  sixth  day  from 
that  on  which  the  accident  happened,)  all  went  on  well,  ex- 
cepting that  a  smart  attack  of  gout  occurred  on  the  10th, 
although  the  patient  had  never  before  suffered  one  ;  but  on 
the  13th,  from  a  strong  desire  to  become  independent  of  the 
catheter,  he  made  straining  efforts  to  pass  his  water,  and  he 
had  scarcely  passed  a  tablespoonful,  when  he  felt  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  something  give  way,  and  a  burning  pain  all 
over  his  stomach  and  bowels,  as  if  boiling  water  had  been 
poured  over  them,  and  the  same  symptoms  of  faintness  and 
distress  occurred  as  when  the  accident  first  happened. 

Mr.  Chaldecott  saw  him  within  a  few  minutes  of  this  re- 
opening of  the  wound  of  his  bladder,  for  such,  no  doubt,  had 
been  the  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  pass  his  water.  On 
using  the  catheter,  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  came  through 
the  tube.  He  had  now  again  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis. 
with  the  addition  of  incessant  sickness.  The  same  plan  of 
treatment  was  again  adopted,  viz.,  fomentations,  leeches,  and 
a  full  opiate,  with  calomel. 

About  four  hours  after,  on  the  introduction  of  the  catheter, 
the  bladder  was  again  found  to  retain  the  urine  ;  and  although 
the  peritonitis  had  increased  to  a  severe  degree,  the  pain,  ten- 
derness, and  sickness,  gradually  subsided  ;  and  by  a  patient 
submission  to  the  continued  use  of  the  catheter  for  a  fortnight, 
no  more  interruption  to  the  patient's  amendment  occurred, 
excepting  that  the  gout,  which,  under  the  use  of  colchicum, 
had  nearly  disappeared,  again  became  severe,  no  doubt  from 
the  fresh  absorption  of  urine  which  this  second  accident  had 
permitted  to  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum.  But 
by  this  time  it  was  presumed  that  the  wound  in  the  bladder 
had  closed  with  sufficient  firmness  to  allow  the  patient  to 
yield  to  the  desire  to  evacuate  his  urine  without  any  strain- 
ing eflfbrts. 

Two  months  have  transpired  since  the  commencement  of 
the  case,  and  he  feels  no  other  inconvenience  from  his  acci- 
dent excepting  a  dragging  sensation  over  the  abdomen,  chiefly 
on  the  right  side,  which  is  much  increased  when  he  attempts 
to  lie  upon  his  left  side. — London  Lancet. 
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MEDICAL    CONYENTIOlf    IK    PHILADELPHIA. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  number,  we  made  a  passing  reference  to 
the  approaching  National  Convention,  in  which  a  fear  was  intimated, 
that  it  would  not  be  productive  of  the  good  which  some  of  our  breth- 
ren anticipate.  Lest  this  should  be  construed  into  an  expression  of 
indifference  or  discouragement,  we  are  led  to  recur  to  the  subject. 

Our  apprehensions  are  threefold  : 

1.  That  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States  will  not  send  dele- 
gates, and  that  those  who  do,  will  not  carefully  discuss  and  set  forth 
to  those  who  represent  them,  their  desiderata ;  without  which  there 
can  be  no  adequate  ground  of  hope,  that  what  the  convention  may 
recommend,  will  be  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  our  institutions 
to  produce  the  desired  uniformity. 

2.  That  from  the  vast  geographical  extent  of  our  country,  and  the 
consequent  diversity  of  conditions  under  which  our  schools  are  placed, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  establish  uniformity.  This  will  especially  prove 
to  be  the  case,  if  their  representatives  should  not  come  together  in  a 
spirit  of  courteous  and  patient  forbearance.  If  they  do,  much,  though 
doubtless  not  all  that  is  desirable,  may  be  accomplished. 

3.  That  the  delegates  of  our  medical  societies  will  be  overanxious 
lo  regulate  the  polity  of  our  schools,  of  which  most  of  them  must  ne. 
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cessarily  know  much  less,  and  be  less  qualified  to  judge  correctly,  than 
those  who  have  experience  as  teachers.  Not  a  few  of  the  imperfec- 
tions which  our  medical  institutions  present,  result  from  the  state  of 
society  in  which  we  live,  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  the  convention; 
while  others  are  the  consequence  of  their  number,  the  blame  of  which 
rests  on  our  respective  State  Legislatures. 

We  foresee  still  other  difficulties  and  embarrassments  to  the  action 
of  the  convention,  but  they  arc  of  lesser  magnitude,  and  may  be  ob- 
viated, provided  its  members  shall  consult  together  in  a  right  spirit — 
that  is,  with  a  fixed  determination  not  to  part,  till  they  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  American  profession.  It  is  quite  time  that  this  was 
at  least  attempted.  At  present,  there  is  as  little  intercourse  and  sym- 
pathy, between  the  physicians  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  so 
called,  as  between  those  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe.  All 
this  is  wrong,  and  should  if  possible  be  corrected.  The  medical  pro- 
fession is  one  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  should  its  mem- 
bers in  the  same  confederacy  of  States,  compose  one  brotherl^ood.  As 
a  means  of  promoting  this  interesting  object,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  an  impulse  to  medical  inquiry  and  improvement,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  convention  wilFnot  adjourn  without  taking  measures 
to  bring  about,  in  some  central  city,  a  yearly  meeting  of  physicians, 
surgeons,  obstetricians,  diuggists  and  dentists,  open  to  all  who  legiti- 
mately belong  to  these  respective  departments  of  the  profession.  Such 
meetings -could  not  fail  to  call  forth  many  valuable  papers  and  re- 
ports of  committees,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  which  "would  be  a 
source  of  both  pleasure  and  improvement;  while  our  physicians  gen- 
erally, would  acquire  a  new  impulse  to  observation  and  experimental 
research,  and  the  publications  of  the  association  would  elevate  the 
character  of  our  profession. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  will  be 
an  adjournment  of  that  held  in  New  York  in  the  month  of  May, 
184G.  The  minutes  of  that  njceiing  are  now  before  us,  and  we  observe 
ihat  several  committees  were  appointed,  to  make  reports  on  the  organi- 
zation of  a  national  association — on  the  primary  education  of  students 
of  medicine — on  a  higher  standard  of  graduaiion — on  state  boards  of 
examiners  for  the  degree  of  M.D.^  instead  of  its  being  done  by  the 
professors — finally,  on  a  uniform  system  of  medical  ethics.  All 
these  arc  important  topics,  which  it  is  hoped  the  different  committees 
will  thoroughly  investigate.     There  was  also  a  committee,  of  which 
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Prof.  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  was  the  chairman,  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  an  address  to  the  physicians  of  the  United  States, 
explaining  to  them  the  objects  of  the  proposed  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  urging  their  cooperation.  From  their  address  we  make  the 
following  extract : 

**It  remains  to  be  scon  whether  these  desirable  objects  shall  be  ac- 
complished. It  is  obvious  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  general  and 
'United  exertion.  All  partial  or  divided  action  will  be  unavailing.  It 
is  equally  true,  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  accomplished  by  medi- 
cal men  themselves.  In  some  countries,  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession,  like  others  of  great  importance  to  the  community,  are  reg- 
ulated, sustained  and  protected  by  public  law.  In  this  country,  no 
general  law,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  can  ever  exist.  In  many  of 
the  States,  no  laws  upon  this  subject  have  ever  been  enacted ;  in  sev- 
eral, where  they  have  formerly  existed,  they  have  been  repealed;  and 
in  those  where  they  still  remain,  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  their 
inefficiency.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  only  resource  which  remains 
18  for  medical  men  to  establish  and  enforce  among  themselves  such 
regulations  as  shall  purify  and  elevate  their  own  body,  and  thus  more 
fully  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow  men.  The 
proposed  association,  if  it  becomes  general,  may  be  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing  much  of  this  good  work.  The  opinions  of  such  a  body 
of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  profession,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  their  brethren  and  of  the  public,  freely  expressed  after  full 
consultation  and  careful  deliberation,  although  not  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  law,  will  still  command  respect,  and,  for  the  most  part> 
compliance.  A  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  subjects  decided  upon 
will  be  created,  which  will  be  more  controlling  than  law.  It  is  by 
creating  and  austainihg  a  sound  and  healthy  public  opinion,  that  the 
association  will  prove  most  beneficial." 

We  shall  only  add,  that  the  University  of  Louisville  has  deter- 
mined  to  send  a  delegation,  consisting  of  Professors  Drake,  Cobb,  and 
YandelL 
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We  thank  our  friend  Prof.  Meigs,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  School, 
for  a  copy  of  his  lecture  on  a  subject  which  he  has  studied  with  so  much 
care  and  interest.  It  was  delivered  about  the  middle  of  his  course, 
and  published  at  the  request  of  his  class.  Its  object  is  to  show  that 
those  who  would  comprehend  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  woman,  must  first  make  her  peculiarities  of  physiology  a  special 
study ;  and  to  aid  in  this,,  the  learned  professor,  in  his  own  peculiar 
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manner^  has  presented  many  of  her  more  striking  characteristics,  cor- 
poreal,  intellectual  and  moral.  After  speaking  of  some  of  the  social 
influences  of  man  and  woman,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  following  quaint 
and  animated  style : 

''  Now,  are  these  high  considerations  ?  and  yet  from  what  lowness 
do  they  spring !  Yea,  even  from  the  germiferous  tissue  of  the  female. 
It  is  from  her  stroma  that  issues  the  generic  as  well  as  the  genetic 
force.  What  a  wondrous  law  !  what  a  wondrous  power  is  that  which 
maintains  each  genus  and  species  pure  and  unalloyed  as  when  it  issued 
from  the  Creator's  hand !  So  great,  so  powerful,  that  each  of  them  is 
set,  as  it  were,  within  a  magic  ring,  out  of  whose  charmed  round  it 
can  never  stray ;  so  that  no  wild  and  horrid  passion,  no  brutal  lust, 
no  insane  desire  can  break,  much  less  change  or  abrogate  the  law 
that  set  forth  the  primordial  models,  *each  after  his  kind,'  of  the  spe* 
cies  of  the  globe.  For  notwithstanding  the  countless  myriads  of 
generations  that  from  the  remotest  ages  have  reproduced  individuals 
more  numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  shore  or  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment, each  blade  of  grass,  still  obedient  to  its  generic  law,  still  imi- 
tates exactly  its  primitive  pattern ;  and  every  elephant  or  worm — 
every  eagle  that  soars  to  the  sun,  or  sparrow  that  chirps  in  the  hedge— 
every  man  and  every  woman  go  steadily,  like  the  current  of  a  river, 
down  time's  flowing  stream,  ever  ending,  ever  beginning,  ever  chang- 
ing, yet  immutably  the  same !  I  repeat  it,  the  generic  power  is 
launched  from  the  ovarian  stroma.  That  is  the  sole  animal  concrete 
that  is  capable  of  producing  yelk  matter.  Yelk  matter  is  germinal 
or  generic  matter — I  should  rather  say,  reproductive  matter.  The 
male  tissues  are  nowhere  endowed  with  the  power  of  this  yelk  pro- 
duction,  and  the  sole  elaboration  of  the  stroma  of  ovaries  is  germ 
elaboration. 

**  Let  me  pronounce  three  words  in  your  ear :  Stroma  is  sex.  In 
pronouncing  these  words,  then,  I  wish  you  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  that  tissue — -it  was  for  the  elaboration  of  germs  that  sex  was 
appointed  to  the  female,  the  human  Zygozoaire.  See,  then,  in  this 
unobvious,  apparently  vile  lump  of  animal  texture,  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple  of  the  body,  the  ark  that  contains  the  law,  which  keeps 
the  genera  unmixed,  from  age  to  age.  How  can  you  study  this  sub- 
ject sufficiently  ?" 

We  are  tempted  to  extract  his  closing  paragraph,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  inspire  some  of  our  young  readers,  while  many  of  the  older 
will  no  doubt  find  themselves  in  full  sympathy  with  its  ardent  and 
amiable  author : 

**  I  do  not  believe  in  a  physician  who  knows  only  calomel  and 
rhubarb.     I  would  have  you  fill  your  souls  with  knowledge;  I  would 
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kave  you  bathe  in  it  as  in  an  ocean.  Were  I  young  again,  and  could 
I  appreciate,  as  I  now  in  some  degree  begin  to  do,  the  beauties  of 
learning,  I  could  not  cast  away  as  I  have  done  a  half  century  of  time; 
but  I  would  grow  pale  by  the  reflection  of  the  midnight  lamp,  and  I 
would  never  be  datiated  until  my  soul  were  satisfied  with  the  fullnesa 
of  knowledge.  For  what  are  we  in  the  general  but  erring  and  curi- 
ouB  inquirers  ?  and  does  not  the  most  highly  cultivated  intelligence  to 
be  found  among  men  leave  them  at  last,  even  the  most  gifted  among 
them,  blind,  groping,  feeble  worms  of  the  dust  ?  What  should  be  our 
motto  and  our  cry,  from  the  lowness  of  the  human  nature  in  which 
we  lie  groveling  ?     Excelsior !  Excelsior !  " 


nrTBODXJCTOST  LECTURE  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MEDICINE.     BT 
DR.  WATSON,  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL. 

The  object  of  this  lecture  is  to  magnify  the  importance  of  hospital 
instruction,  in  comparison  with  lecture-room  and  dispensary  teachings; 
and  its  author  has  certainly  made  out  a  strong  case.  According  to 
his  observation,  many  young  gentlemen  commence  the  practice  of 
both  physic  and  surgery  with  very  little  dexterity,  for  want  of  practi- 
cal opportunities.  In  speaking  of  the  hospital  to  which  he  belongs, 
be  says : 

"  A  couple  of  youths,  fresh  from  their  studies,  were  directed  here, 
many  years  ago,  to  apply  cupping-glasses  to  the  temples  of  a  negro 
woman.  The  cups  were  at  first  applied  moderately  heated;  but  not 
adhering,  they  were  held  over  the  lamp  until  nearly  roasting  hot,  and 
then  applied  anew.  Still  they  would  not  stick.  The  process  was 
again  and  again  repeated,  all  to  no  purpose.  The  poor  woman 
roared,  and  the  poor  lads  labored,  until  the  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital, attracted  by  the  noise,  at  length  relieved  her  from  her  torment- 
ors— archly  observing  to  them  as  he  entered  the  ward,  that  *  they  had 
better  practice  on  each  other  until  they  had  learned  how.' 

**  Not  long  since,  as  is  my  frequent  custom,  I  requested  some  of  the 
young  men  accompanying  me  through  the  wards,  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  nature  of  an  inflammatory  swelling.  The  first  that 
came  forward  was,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  one  who  had  just 
passed  the  ordeal  of  his  examination.  He  could  detect  nothing  pecu^ 
liar  in  the  case.  The  second  was  a  student  of  scarcely  a  year's 
standing,  who  had  previously  examined  similar  cases.  He  pronounced 
the  swelling  to  be  an  abscess  already  in  need  of  the  lancet.  I  aL 
lowed  him  to  apply  this,  and,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  the 
other,  he  gave  exit  to  a  large  collection  of  purulent  matter. 

''  The  practice  of  our  profession  is  made  up  of  details  like  these» 
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and  a  knowledge  of  these  details,  be  assured,  is  never  to  be  reached 
through  lectures  or  deduced  from  abstract  principles.  The  physician 
or  surgeon,  worthy  of  the  name  is  such  only  so  far  as  he  is  able  to 
turn  to  advantage  those  innumerable  and  ever  changing  little  circum- 
stances of  daily  experience  which  language  cannot  teach.  The  senses 
of  the  student,  as  well  as  his  intellectual  faculties,  require  to  be  tno- 
roughly-  and  systematically  indoctrinated:  The  study  of  principles 
may  give  employment  to  the  mind,  either  in  the  closet  or  the  class* 
room;  but  the  hospital  and  the  bedside  are  the  schools  for  the  senses. 
I  had  almost  said,  the  only  schools ;  there  are  others." 

All  this  is  true ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  he  whose  knowledge 
is  made  up  of  practical  details,  is  at  last  but  an  empiric.  In  the  West 
and  South,  where  students  of  medicine  from  the  beginning  are  pres- 
ent (we  cannot  say  always  study)  in  the  offices  of  their  preceptors,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  they  are  better  versed  in  the  practical  than 
the  theoretical  departments  of  the  profession — can  do  many  things 
which  they  cannot  explain. 

According  to  Dr.  W.,  the  hospitals  of  our  eastern  cities  are  very 
much  neglected.  But  why  are  they  ?  We  fear  that  students  are  not 
so  much  to  blame  as  the  visitors,  physicians  and  surgeons  who  man. 
age  those  public  charities.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  there  is  one 
hospital,  and  five  or  six  hundred  students.  Now,  of  what  possible 
advantage  would  it  be  to  these  young  gentlemen  to  crowd  the  wards 
of  that  establishment?  They  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  Let  an 
amphitheatre  be  erected  contiguous  to  the  wards,  and  a  selection  of 
patients  daily  brought  into  it,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  clinical 
students.  As  to  serving  in  the  hospital,  of  course  but  a  small  num- 
ber could  have  the  opportunity. 


IITTBODUCTORT  LECTURE  BEFORE  THE  BALTIMORE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL 

SURGEONS.   BY  DR.  WESTCOTT. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  take  notice  of  a  lecture  of  this  kind,  in 
^nnection  with  those  of  the  general  profession.  The  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  physicians  and  surgeons  first  made  the  diseases  of  the  teeth 
a  specialty,  and  created  a  class  of  operators  as  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  our  science,  as  physicians  and  surgeons  were  with 
the  manipulations  of  dentistry.  Having  been  made  a  special  branch, 
it  is  likely  to  continue  such ;  and  the  question  now  is,   shall  it  be 
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rescued  from  the  hands  of  pretenders  and  mere  artists  ?  We  go  in 
for  its  rescae,  and  shall  at  all  times  lend  a  hand  towards  its  elevation. 
Having  had  some  experience  in  both  dental  and  ophthalmic  surgery, 
we  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  duties  of  the  former  require 
an  equal  knowledge  of  science,  and  greater  dexterity  of  the  hand, 
than  those  of  the  former;  and  still,  while  the  scientific  oculist  is  ad- 
mitted to  full  rank  in  our  profession,  the  scientific  dentist  is  shut  out. 
This  is  abundantly  absurd,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  distant,  when 
the  learning,  science  and  elevated  bearing  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves  to  that  specialty,  will  redeem  it  from  its  congenital  degradation. 
To  this  end,  the  dental  colleges  of  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati  cannot 
fail  to  contribute  an  abundant  influence.  Both  have  our  best  wishes. 
The  lecture  of  Dr.  W.,  both  in  its  manner  and  matter,  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  best  introductories  of  the  season ;  but  we  have 
extended  our  remarks  so  far  as  to  have  room  for  a  single  extract  only: 

"For  some  time,  the  scheme  of  establishihg  a  college  expressly  for 
this  purpose  was  regarded  by  the  community,  and  even  by  many  of 
the  profession,  as  chimerical.  But  thanks  to  the  untiring  exertions 
of  its  enterprising  founder,  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Slate  Legis- 
lature, and  to  the  cheering  countenance  and  liberal  support  of  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  the  cxperiuicnt  lias  been  fully  and  successfully 
tried;  the  practicubility  and  the  great  public  utility  of  such  an  organ- 
ization, have  been  fully  proved;  and  the  objections  arising  from  the 
fears  of  friends,  q.r  the  ill-boding  prognostications  of  enemies  have 
been  most  triumphantly  r^'futed.  This  experiment  has  not  only  been 
successful  in  itself  considered,  but  it  has  become  the  corner-stone  of 
a  new  and  more  enlightened  policj',  both  in  regard  to  the  public  and 
the  profession." 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE   ON  LIFE.       BY  PROFESSOR  DARRACH. 

The  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Pen?wyZrfl7iia  College,  in  selecting  a  topic  for  the  opening 
of  his  course,  seems  to  have  assumed  that  his  pupils  were  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  study  of  science  than  that  classof  auditors  generally  is. 
Its  abstruscness  is  suggested  by  its  very  title — Life.  After  contrast- 
ing organic  with  inorganic  bodies,  he  proceeds  to  a  classification  of 
the  former  into  three  divisions — Vegetables,  Animals,  and  Man;  the 
latter  deriving  his  ciai:n  to  ii  separation  from  all  the  rest,  by  the  pos- 
sesiion  of  a  soul.      In  sketching  the  characteristics  of  these  di- 
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visions,  we  do  not  observe  anything  particularly  new ;  but  many 
parts  are  executed  with  spirit,  and  some  passages  are  eloquent; 
while,  although  a  few  are  recondite,  and  even  border  on  the  obscure, 
none  are  heavy  or  unreadable.  ,     'J 


AN  ES8AT  ON  ABSCESS  OF  THE  JAWS.     BT  DR.  HULLIHEN,   OF  WHEELING. 

This  little  essay,  by  one  of  the  most  scientific  dental  surgeons  of 
the  West,  appears  to  be  well  written,  and  relates  to  an  important 
disease.  We  have  looked  over  it  with  interest,  but  it  is  too  exclu- 
sively special  to  afford  anything,  which  extracted,  would  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers  generally. 


LETHEAN  YAP  OB. 

We  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  extraction  of  teeth 
from  two  gentlemen  who  had  inhaled  this  vapor.  They  were  pa- 
tients  of  Mr.  Goddard,  and  Mr.  Somerby  was  present  and  assisted. 

Case  1.  A  vigorous  man,  in  or  approaching  middle  life.  A  short 
time  before  the  inhalation  commenced,  his  pulse  was  70  in  a  minute; 
full  and  strong.  When  about  to  be  given,  though  he  was  not  apparently 
alarmed,  it  rose  to  112.  After  a  short  inhalation,  less  than  a  minute, 
the  tube  fell  from  his  hand,  and  the  operation  was  commenced.  His 
pulse  had  then  risen  to  144.  His  pupils  did  not  become  dilated. 
From  difficulty  in  the  operation,  it  proved  rather  tedious ;  but  he  re- 
mained motionless,  and  made  no  manifestation  of  pain.  In  about 
two  minutes  from  the  time  he  passed  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  he 
suddenly  emerged  from  it.  His  pulse  was  then  120,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  fallen  to  70.  His  intellectual  faculties  and  feelings 
were  quite  natural  immediately  on  awaking.  He  was  unconscious  of 
any  pain,  but  said  he  had  dreamed  of  some  kind  of  crash. 

Case  2.  A  young  man  had  two  fangs  of  different  teeth  extracted. 
Pulse  before  breathing  the  gas,  88,  and  increased  but  a  few  beats  af- 
terwards. No  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  After  the  loss  of  the  first  fang, 
was  aroused,  and  said  he  had  felt  the  cutting  of  the  gums,  but  not  the 
extraction.  Inhaled  the  gas  a  second  time,  and  during  the  operation 
which  followed,  stretched  himself  out,  and  acted  as  he  might  have 
done  if  the  vapor  had  not  been  breathed.  On  recovering,  however, 
he  declared  that  he  had  not  felt  any  pain.  The  sensorial  functions 
seemed  to  have  been  asleep,  but  the  excito-motory  awake. 
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Art.  I, — ilsi  Esmy  on  Edampsia  ParturienHuMf  toUh  Cases  and  Bemarks.    By 

John  Dawson,  M  .D.,  of  Jamestown,  Ohio. 

Puerperal  convulsions,  not  from  the  frequency  of  their  oc- 
currence, but  from  the  danger  connected  with  them,  must 
always  be  regarded  by  the  practitioner  of  medicine  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  interest.  Whether  they  are  more  fre- 
quent in  private  than  in  hospital  practice,  in  villages  and 
country  situations  than  in  cities,  or  had  more  mortality  con- 
nected with  them  formerly  than  at  present,  are  questions,  the 
solution  of  which  may  be  somewhat  aided  by  having  cases  of 
interest  occasionally  reported. 

Within  the  last  eight  years,  we  have  witnessed  some  few 
cases,  an  account  of  which,  from  the  characters  of  the  complaint 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  may  be  of  some  service  to  the 
profession.  We  will  here  insert  the  cases,  and  then  offer  such 
views  upon  them  as  seem  to  be  warranted : 

Case  1. — ^Mrs.  G.,  aet.  42  years,  was  taken  on  the  1 0th  of 
December,  1843,  at  the  seventh  month  of  utero-gestation,  with 

1 
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pain  in  the  stomach,  which,  to  use  her  own  language,  was  ac- 
companied with  the  sensation  of  a  "  rolling  of  the  stomach  up- 
wards." Dr.  Winans  having  been  called  in,  administered 
anodynes  and  antispasmodics,  which  gave  temporary  relief. 

Dec.  11,  2  o'clock,  A.M.  I  accompanied  Dr.  W.  at  this 
visit,  and  found  the  patient  just  recovering  from  a  convulsion, 
the  principal  features  of  which  denoted  it  to  be  of  the  apo- 
plectic kind  ;  the  system  was  violently  agitated  and  the  coun- 
tenance very  much  distorted.     Bled  §  xxx. 

At  6  o'clock,  we  were  summoned  again,  with  the  news  that 
she  was  laboring  under  another  convulsion.  It  being  now 
about  daylight,  the  countenance  was  found  pale  and  distorted; 
intellectual  faculties  deranged;  pulse  frequent  and  rather  fee- 
ble; stertor;  and  froth  working  out  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

On  examining  the  arm  to  bleed  her  again,  we  found  that 
the  orifice  previously  made  had  come  open  in  her  struggling, 
and  that  she  had  bled  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  Ordered  a  large 
dose  of  cream  of  tartar  and  jalap. 

At  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  visited  her  again,  and  found  that  since  our 
last  visit  she  had  had  three  convulsions,  and  was  at  the  time 
laboring  under  deep  coma,  full  and  hard  pulse,  with  a  wild 
expression  of  the  countenance  and  stertorous  breathing.  Bled 
Jxl.  Shortly  after  this,  she  became  sick;  perspiration  made 
its  appearance,  and  after  this  she  seemed  more  tranquil. 

At  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  saw  her  again;  and  finding  that  there 
liad  been  no  convulsions  since  the  last  visit,  she  was  exam- 
ined per  vaginam,  and  the  os  tinea?,  found  opened  to  about  the 
size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  but  rather  rigid. 

We  now  undertook  to  ascertain  if  the  iccius  was  still  living. 
The  stethoscope  was  applied  over  the  region  of  the  uterus  ; 
but  neither  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  nor  the  bellows 
sound  of  the  placenta  could  be  heard.  Besides,  there  was  an 
escape  of  gas  of  an  ammoniacal  odor  from  the  vagina,  which 
Dr.  Winans  said  that,  in  an  experience  of  some  twenty  years, 
he  had  observed  to  coincide  with  the  existence  of  a  dead 
foetus  in  utero. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  the  foetus  was  dead,  secale  cornutum 
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was  administered  at  proper  intervals,  in  two  scruple  doses, 
until  two  drachms  were  taken.  No  effects  followed,  not  even 
the  slightest  uneasiness  in  the  uterine  region. 

On  the  12th,  an  examination  per  vaginam  was  again  made. 
The  OS  tincac  was  now  found  sufficiently  dilated  to  accomplish 
the  delivery,  which  was  done,  of  a  dead  fcctus. 

On  the  13th,  the  patient  had  two  motions  of  the  bowels, 
from  the  effects  of  the  cream  of  tartar  and  jalap  previously 
administered,  and  from  this  period  had  a  rapid  convalescence. 

Case  2. — Mrs.  H.  S.,  a  lady  about  20  years  old  and  appa- 
rently of  good  constitution,  was  taken,  during  the  seventh 
month  of  utero-gestation,  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  after  eat- 
ing some  green,  sour  apples.  She  had,  however,  previously 
experienced  some  slight  pain  in  the  head. 

She  was  first  visited  at  2  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1 844,  and  was  found  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
stomach  alternating  with  pain  in  the  head,  with  occasionally 
an  effort  to  vomit;  pulse  somewhat  accelerated  and  small; 
face  once  in  a  while  flushed  and  then  pale;  skin  slightly  ex- 
alted in  temperature;  tongue  clean;  respiration  natural.  Bled 
5xvi,  and  gave  an  antispasm*odic  of  sulphuric  ether  and  laud- 
anum. This  prescription  having  done  but  little  or  no  good, 
an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  was  administered,  which  produced 
free  emesis  and  relieved  the  pain  in  the  stomach. 

At  7  o'clock,  same  date,  she  was  still  complaining  of  severe 
headache,  with  inability  to  keep  her  eyes  fixed  on  any  one 
object;  skin  hot;  face  flushed;  eyes  suffused;  pupils  rather 
contracted.  Prescribed  the  cold  douche  to  the  head,  and  a 
cathartic. 

In  about  ten  minutes  after  taking  the  cathartic,  a  convulsion 
made  its  appearance,  and  continued  about  two  or  three  min- 
utes; a  second  followed  in  about  twenty  minutes;  a  third  soon 
made  its  appearance;  and  before  they  were  arrested,  she  had 
thirty-five  paroxysms  of  the  same  character,  with  intervals  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  between  them.  After  the 
eighth,  an  examination,  per  vaginam  was  made.    The  os  tinea* 
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was  found  to  be  slightly  dilated,  sufficient  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord.  A  dilatation 
was  then  attempted  and  perfected  sufficiently  to  use  the 
crotchet,  by  which  the  foetus  was  extracted. 

The  convulsions  continued  after  the  delivery  of  the  foetus, 
untiU  as  above  remarked,  she  had  in  all  some  thirty-five.  The 
countenance  during  these  fits  became  very  pale  and  haggard; 
the  extremities  cold;  the  pulse  small  and  irregular;  the  respi- 
ration very  laborious,  and  the  ability  to  swallow  almost  en- 
tirely suspended. 

In  this  stage  of  the  case,  a  dose  of  sulphuric  ether  and  laud- 
anum was  with  some  difficulty  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
and  an  application  of  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  capsicum 
and  mustard  made  to  the  extremities,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing prompt  vesication.  The  effect  of  this  application  was 
very  salutary.  The  extremities  soon  grew  warm,  the  circula- 
tion became  equalized,  and  the  convulsions  gradually  dimin- 
ished in  frequency  and  severity  until  they  entirely  subsided. 
Her  convalescence  was  slow,  and  denoted  that  the  brain  had 
been][dangerousIy  assailed. 

Case  3. — Mrs.  J.,  aet.  about  20  years,  of  good  constitution, 
began  to  complain,  during  the  sixth  month  of  utero-gestation, 
with  pain  in  the  head  alternating  with  pain  in  the  stomach. 
This  case  occurred  about  the  first  of  April  last. 

Dr.  Winans  was  immediately  called  in,  and  bled  her,  after 
which  he  administered  an  active  cathartic.  In  about  an  hour 
after  Dr.  Winans's  visit,  I  saw  the  patient  in  consultation  with 
him.  At  this  time  she  was  laboring  under  a  convulsion  which 
had  followed  a  paroxysm  of  vomiting.  After  the  convulsion 
subsided,  she  was  again  bled;  but  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  vein  and  the  weakness  of  the  pulse,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood.  It  was,  however,  but  a 
few  minutes  after  the  second,  until  a  third  convulsion  followed; 
and  they  continued  to  recur,  with  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  until  she  had  some  eight  or  ten. 

An  examination  per  vaginam  was  made,  but  the  os  tinc» 
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was  found  completely  closed  up  and  rigid.  Another  attempt 
was  made  to  draw  blood,  whicii  was  successful.  During  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  uterus  was  examined  with  the  stetho- 
scope and  per  vaginam,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  its  con- 
tents; but  neither  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart,  the  bellows 
sound  of  the  placenta,  nor  any  other  test  that  could  be  relied 
upon,  gave  us  any  evidence  that  the  child  was  alive.  Besides 
the  absence  of  the  usual  signs  of  life,  the  foetus  in  utero  could 
be  moved  from  side  to  side  of  the  abdomen  without  imparting 
to  the  hand  the  least  evidence  that  it  was  still  living. 

The  convulsions  being  still  urgent,  and  the  evidence  being 
pretty  conclusive  that  they  could  not  be  arrested  until  the 
contents  of  the  uterus  were  in  some  way  or  other  removed,  a 
dilatation  of  the  uterus  was  attempted,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Joshua  Martin,  the  perforator  was  used  in  order  to  expe- 
dite as  much  as  possible  the  delivery.  We  did  not,  however, 
succeed;  for  after  opening  the  head  of  the  foetus,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  extract  it.  Some  uterine  pain  having  been  de- 
veloped during  our  operations,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  cease 
all  mechanical  appliances,  and  trust  for  a  time  to  the  pains  of 
nature  for  its  expulsion.  We  were  not  disappointed:  the  ute- 
rus rallied  its  energies,  and  expelled  the  foetus  in  the  course 
of  some  three  hours. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  foetus  was  delivered, 
puerperal  mania  made  its  appearance.  But  as  I  intend  to 
make  this  form  of  puerperal  disease  the  subject  of  a  future 
notice,  any  further  remarks  on  the  case  in  this  connection 
will  be  omitted. 

CorSe  4. — Mrs.  Q.,  a  lady  of  feeble  constitution,  set.  38  years, 
and  the  mother  of  eight  children,  was  afflicted  with  intermit- 
tent fever  about  three  weeks  previous  to  giving  birth  to  a 
healthy  child.  The  accouchefnent  was  as  favorable  as  usual, 
and  took  place  on  the  20th  of  September,  1845.  A  few  days 
after  her  confinement,  she  commenced  complaining  of  a  peri- 
odic pain  above  the  right  eye,  which  grew  worse  every  suc- 
ceeding paroxysm.    On  the  9th  of  October,  her  husband  pro- 

1  * 
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cared  a  ^x  of  patent  purgative  pills,  three  of  which  operated 
to  excess,  producing  hypercatharsis.  While  the  pills  were 
operating,  she  complained  of  dizziness,  and  said  she  feared  she 
should  go  crazy.  Shortly  after  this,  her  mind  became  con- 
fused; she  lost  the  ability  to  recc^nise  her  friends,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  power  to  speak. 

At  5  o'clock  of  the  above  date,  (October  9,)  Dr.  Winans 
saw  her  for  the  first  time.  She  was  then  breathing  slow  and 
hard;  eyes  turned  to  the  right  side,  at  times  fixed,  then  quiv- 
ering in  their  sockets;  pulse  slow  and  soft;  skin  moist;  right 
arm  and  leg  partially  paralyzed;  deglutition  difficult;  and  the 
power  to  speak  entirely  gone.  On  raising  her  head  off  the 
pillow,  she  was  seized  with  a  spasm.  Prescription,  tinct  opii 
gtt.  XX,  and  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck;  tinct  opii  to  be 
repeated  if  spasms  returned. 

On  October  10th,  A.  M.,  she  was  visited  again,  and  the 
friends  reported  that  through  the  past  night  the  spasms  had 
recurred.  She  was  now  comatose.  Prescription^,  cream  of 
tartar  and  jalap.  At  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  medicine  operated 
on  the  bowels;  but  later  in  the  evening,  the  spasms  changed 
into  hard  convulsions,  and  at  1 1  o'clock;  P.  M.,  she  was  found 
to  be  dying. 

Case  5. — Mrs.  L.,  a  lady  of  apparently  good  constitution, 
was  taken,  in  the  month  of  April,  1840,  at  the  last  period  of 
her  second  pregnancy,  with  pain  in  the  head  and  stomach. 
When  she  was  first  seen,  she  was  walking  the  floor,  crying 
out,  "-^Oh,  my  head!  oh,  my  stomach!"  She  was  bled  freely; 
after  which  the  uterus  was  found  to  be  contracting  vigorously; 
and  an  examination  being  made  per  vaginam,  the  head  of  the 
child  was  found  to  have  descended  into  the  lower  strait.  An- 
ticipating convulsions,  she  was  immediately  delivered  with  the 
forceps.  Before  the  delivery  was  accomplished,  she  was 
seized  with  a  violent  convulsion,  which  continued  until  after 
tlie  placenta  was  removed.  After  the  convulsion  went  off", 
she  lay  in  a  profound  coma,  which  continued  for  about  an 
hour.  She  then  partially  returned  to  her  senses,  and  answered 
some  questions  indistinctly,  her  tongue  being  somewhat  para- 
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lyzed.  In  less  than  three  hours  after  delivery,  a  secpnd  con- 
vulsion followed,  which  again  left  her  in  a  state  of  coma. 
From  this  condition  she  never  recovered ;  a  third  soon  fol- 
lowed, in  which  she  expired. 

The  child  of  this  woman  was  delivered  alive,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, in  a  healthy  condition. 

Case  6. — Miss  Q.,  an  umarried  female,  was  taken  in  labor 
in  1839.  A  midwife  was  called  in  to  manage  the  accouche- 
ment During  the  progress  of  the  labor,  she  was  seized  with 
a  convulsion.  A  physician  of  the  vicinity  was  called,  who 
used  the  perforator;  and  after  some  considerable  difficulty, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Winans,  the  delivery  of  the  foetus 
was  accomplished.  The  convulsions  after  delivery  ceased 
for  about  an  hour  or  more,  after  which  they  returned,  and  the 
patient  expired. 

Jn  this  case,  the  pulse  was  small,  and  the  system  in  a  state 
of  prostration.  All  attention,  therefore, 'was  directed  to  the 
delivery,  in  the  hope  that  when  this  was  accomplished,  the 
convulsions  would  cease.  In  this  there  was  a  disappointment. 
The  system  never  rallied;  the  pulse  contined  small  and  weak, 
until  the  patient  expired. 

Case  7. — Mrs.  K.,  during  her  third  pregnancy,  and  at  the 
seventh  or  eighth  month  of  gestation,  was  attacked  with  con- 
vulsions. She  had  suffered  eight  paroxysms  before  anything 
was  done  for  her  relief  After  the  eighth  fit  passed  off,  she 
was  bled  freely,  and  took  an  antispasmodic.  This  arrested 
the  convulsions,  leaving  the  patient  comatose.  The  uterus 
was  now  examined,  and  found  to  contain  a  dead  foetus.  This 
was  removed,  leaving  the  patient  still  in  a  state  of  coma. 

Some  two  or  three  days  after  she  was  delivered,  she  wa& 
attacked  again  with  convulsions.  She  was  again  bled,  also 
blistered  and  purged.  This  last  attack  gave  rise  to  hemiplegia 
and  idiocy,  which  have  resisted  everything  addressed  for  theii 
removal.  Since  the  advent  of  these  lesions,  she  has  conceived 
three  times.    In  two  of  the  instances,  the  children  were  pre- 
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mature;  ^e  other  one  went  to  full  time,  and  was  delivered  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

During  the  accouchement,  it  was  noticed  that  only  one-half 
of  the  uterus  contracted,  the  other  half  being  paralyzed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  extremities  of  that  side. 


REMARKS. 

The  grave  character  of  the  malady,  of  which  the  cases  de- 
tailed are  perhaps  a  fair  sample  as  it  occurs  in  country  practice, 
makes  everything  connected  in  any  way  with  its  origin,  pa- 
thology, or  treatment,  a  matter  of  serious  interest  to  the  phy- 
sician; for  as  we  have  seen,  it  at  times  makes  its  advent  and 
accomplishes  its  fatal  work  without  giving  much  time  to  re- 
flect upon  its  causes,  or  the  treatment  proper  to  be  instituted. 

Concerning  the  habit  of  those  most  predisposed  but  little  is 
certainly  known.  Among  the  cases  detailed  are  all  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  habit — the  weak  and  effeminate,  the  vigorous 
and  robust.  Authors,  however,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  think 
that  irritable  and  plethoric  women  are  most  liable  to  the  epi- 
leptic and  apoplectic  varieties,  while  those  laboring  under  a 
nervous  diathesis  are  oftener  the  subjects  of  the  species  gene- 
rally denominated  the  hysterical.  Still,  as  before  remarked, 
our  knowledge  in  relation  to  this  part  of  our  subject  is  limited. 
We  often  see  the  extremes  of  habit  exempt,  while  those  not 
at  all  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  in  this  respect  are  the 
subjects  of  an  attack. 

All  experience  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  women 
are  most  liable  to  convulsions  during  their  first  labor.  Of  the 
seven  cases  detailed  in  this  paper,  three  took  the  complaint  the 
first  time  they  were  confined  in  childbed,  two  at  the  second 
time,  one  at  the  third,  and  the  other  at  the  ninth.  Dr.  Clark 
reports  nineteen  cases,  sixteen  of  which  happened  to  women 
at  their  first  pregnancy;  Merriman  forty-eight,  thirty-six  of 
which  were  at  first  pregnancy;  Collins  thirty,  twenty-nine  of 
which  were  at  first  pregnancy;  Lee  fifty-four,  twenty-six  of 
which  were  at  first  pregnancy,  three  at  the  second,   two  at 
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the  third,  two  at  the  fourth,  one  at  the  ninth,  one  at  the  tenth, 
and  of  tbe  remaining  nineteen  cases  there  is  no  accoynt. 

Reasonably,  from  these  facts,  it  may  be  inferred  that  some 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  etiology  of  this  malady  may  be 
most  successfully  sought  for  by  an  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  period.  What  is  there,  then,  in  a 
first  more  than  any  other  pregnancy,  which  predisposes  fe- 
males to  an  attack  of  the  malady  ?  To  this  question,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  hard  to  give  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  answer.  As  a  general  principle  it  may  be 
submitted,  that  the  changes  made  on  the  constitution  of  females 
by  conception  and  pregnancy  are  by  no  means  prejudicial  to 
health.  Married,  always  enjoy  better  health,  cceteris  paribus^ 
than  unmarried  females.  While,  nevertheless,  the  validity  of 
this  position  cannot  be  assailed,  it  is  equally  true  that  many 
females,  in  undergoing  the  changes  incident  to  pregnancy, 
become  affected  in  ways  that  predispose  them  not  only  to 
convulsions,  but  also  to  other  complaints  of  both  mind  and 
body.  How  often  is  it  the  case  that  we  see  a  woman  of  hap- 
py disposition,  dignified  address,  and  well  balanced  mind,  r^i-^ 
dered  peevish,  fretful,  irritable,  and,  in  some  instances,  imbe- 
cile, firom  the  alterations  made  on  her  system  by  pregnancy ! 

Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  very  few  wo- 
men approach  the  period  of  parturition  the  first  time  without 
some  considerable  degree  of  apprehension.  In  part,  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  dread  of  what  in  reality  they  have  to  suffer; 
and  in  very  many  cases  this  dread  is  increased  by  reports  of 
accidents  and  fatal  cases  unguardedly  made  in  their  presence. 
From  data  of  this  character  they  augur  for  themselves  the 
worst  of  consequences  in  their  approaching  confinement;  and 
it  too  often  happens  that  unless  great  care  is  exercised  in  ex« 
pelling  these  illusions,  and  inspiring  a  reasonable  degree  of 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  attending  accoucheur, 
their  apprehensions  are  realized. 

In  the  organism,  also,  changes  are  frequently  developed 
during  a  first  pregnancy  that  exercise  an  unfavorable  infience* 
We  allude  to  those  which  take  place  primarily  in  the  organs 
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of  generation,  and  secondarily  in  other  parts,  between  which 
and  thes^  there  exists  a  close  sympathetic  relation.  The  dis- 
'  tension  of  the  abdomen,  enlargement  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus, 
and  alterations  in  the  nutritive  functions  incident  to  pregnan- 
cy, are  more  severely  felt  when  the  system  is  for  the  first 
time  undergoing  these  changes  than  at  subsequent  periods. 
To  the  febrile  disposition  occasionally  attending  pregnancy, 
to  indigestion,  costiveness,  and  cerebral  disturbances,  they,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  are  at  this  period  most  liable.  Enu- 
merated also  in  connection  with  these  circumstances,  any 
one  of  which  it  might  be  presumed  would  be  adequate  to  pre- 
dispose the  system  to  convulsions,  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  blood,  as  all  know,  impart  to  the  system  more  or 
less  of  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  which  undoubtedly  would 
be  more  seriously  felt  in  a  first  pregnancy  than  afterwards. 

Enough,  we  conclude,  has  been  submitted  in  our  attempt  to 
account  for  the  greater  liability  of  women  in  first  than  in  sub- 
sequent labors;  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  another  part  of 
our  subject — the  period  of  gestation  in  which  convulsions  are 
most  liable  to  occur: 

By  reference  to  the  notes  of  the  cases  we  have  detailed, 
we  find  that  the  disease  occurred  to  one  at  the  sixth  month  of 
gestation,  to  two  at  the  seventh,  to  one  at  the  eighth,  to  one 
at  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  proper  period  of  parturition, 
to  one  some  twenty  days  after  being  delivered  of  a  healthy 
child,  and  to  one  both  before  and  after  being  delivered.  In 
Dewees's  System  of  Midwifery  there  are  some  eight  cases  of 
convulsions  detailed;  of  these  it  may  be  inferred  Irom  what  is 
said,  that  the  disease  happened  to  three  during  the  eighth 
month  of  gestation,  and  to  the  other  five  some  time  in  the 
ninth  or  at  the  proper  peiiod  of  parturition.  Dr.  Lee  remarks: 
'^  They  may  occur  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  before 
the  uterus  has  begun  to  contract,  during  the  difllerent  stages 
of  labor,  and  several  days  or  weeks  after  delivery."  He  adds: 
'•''I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  true  puerperal  convulsions 
before  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy." 

From  all  these  facts,  it  appears  that  the  complaint  may  take 
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place  at  any  time  during  gestation  subsequent  to  the  sixth 
month,  at  the  proper  period  of  parturition,  or  after  the  birth 
of  the  child.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  least  common  during 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy  and  after  the  delivery  of  the 
child. 

That  convulsions,  like  some  other  pueiperal  affections,  are 
more  prevalent  during  some  seasons  than  others  is  a  position 
not  supported  by  anything  in  our  limited  experience.  Three  of 
the  cases  detailed  occurred  in  one  year  in  the  practice  of  my- 
self and  partner,  l>r.  Winans,  and  these  happened,  too,  at  a 
time  when  other  puerperal  diseases  were  common.  Still  we 
regard  this  as  a  mere  coincidence,  not  entitled  to  any  confi- 
dence in  making  up  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  might  be 
remarked  here,  that  Denman  thinks  women  more  liable  some 
years  than  others. 

Most  writers  from  the  time  of  Burns  make  distinctions  in 
the  disease,  dividing  it  into  some  three  species,  the  hysterical', 
the  epileptic,  and  the  apoplectic.  Of  the  propriety  of  these 
distinctions  we  suppose  there  is  no  doubt.  Keeping  up  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  hysterical  and  other  kinds  is  indispens- 
able, from  the  fact  that  the  therapeutics  proper  and  efficacious 
in  the  former  may  prove  detrimental  if  not  fatal  in  the  latter. 
Bums  says:  '•  The  most  frequent  species  of  puerperal  convul- 
sions is  of  the  epileptic  kind,  which  occurs  fifty  times  for  once 
that  the  others  appear."  Seven  of  the  cases  reported  by 
Dewees  were  either  of  the  epileptic  or  apoplectic  variety,  the 
other  one  being  of  a  hysterical  character.  The  cases  we 
have  detailed  were  of  the  epileptic  or  apoplectic  kind.  Wo- 
men of  different  constitutions  and  temperaments  it  might  be 
presumed  would  be  liable  to  different  species  of  the  complaint. 
With  those  of  weak,  effeminate  powers  of  constitution  and 
nervous  diathesis,  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  hysteria, 
the  hysterical  variety  would  be  most  common.  On  the  con- 
trary, women  with  a  full  habit  of  body,  irritable  in  disposition, 
or  having  labored  under  some  disease  of  the  brain  or  epilepsy 
in  early  life,  would  be  most  likely  to  have  the  other  varieties. 
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The  Signs  which  Precede  and  Attend  Convulsions. — With 
respect  to  the  signs  which  precede  convulsions,  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  they  are  appreciable  at  all,  they  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  the  complaint  with  which  the  patient 
is  affected.  Those  attending  the  hysterical  variety  have  of 
course  more  or  less  of  what  are  usually  denominated  hysteri- 
cal symptoms.  According  to  Bums,  the  fits  are  preceded  by 
a  timid  state  of  the  mind,  are  of  sudden  invasion,  attended 
with  globus  or  struggling  about  the  throat,  have  no  foaming 
of  the  month,  nor  much  distortion  in  the  muscles  of  the  face. 
Dewees  regards  opisthotonos  as  strongly  marking  this  species 
of  convulsion.  The  circulation  is  not  so  much  disturbed  in 
this  as  in  the  other  varieties,  the  pulse  never  acquiring  that 
extreme  degree  of  velocity  and  tenuity. 

Denoting  the  approach  of  the  epileptic  and  apoplectic  vari- 
eties are  a  number  of  signs  so  generally  common  to  both,  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  may  be  considered  together. 
In  both  varieties,  cerebral  disturbances  are  predominant.  For 
days,  sometimes,  before  the  accession  of  the  fit,  there  is  a 
tense  of  fullness  in  the  head,  swimming,  vertigo  or  pain;  and 
often  patients  complain  of  a  want  of  steadiijess  in  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Occasionally  the  convulsion  is  ushered  in  by 
intense  pain  in  the  head:  the  patient  cries  out,  "Oh,  my  head! 
my  head!"  In  some  instances,  the  pain  is  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular spot,  the  patient  describing  the  sensation  as  being  that 
of  a  nail  driven  through  the  head.  Associated  with  this  dis- 
tress in  the  head,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  violent  cramp  or 
pain  in  the  stomach.  This  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  by 
Bums,  Denman,  and  Dewees:  the  last,  however,  says  that  he 
knows  nothing  oi  it  from  his  own  experience.  In  four  of  the 
seven  cases  reported  in  this  paper,  the  women  complained 
more  or  less  of  distress  in  the  stomach.  In  the  first  case,  the 
sensation  was  that  of  a  "  rolling  of  the  stomach  upwards;"  the 
second  case  was  ushered  in  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  after  eating 
green,  sour  apples;  in  the  third  case,  the  patient  complained  al- 
ternately of  pain  in  the  head  and  stomach;  when  called  to  the 
fifth  case,  the  woman  was  found  walking  the  room  and  crying 
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out,  *^  Oh,  my  head!  oh,  my  stomach!"  During  the  presence  of 
the  fit,  there  is  often  manifested  a  phenomenon  that  appears  to 
be  characteristic.  The  foUqwing  is  Denman's  description  of  it: 
"  With  the  foaming  of  the  mouth,  there  is  also  a  sharp  hissing 
noise,  produced  by  fixing  the  teeth  and  by  the  sudden  motion 
of  the  under  lip,  as  if  attempts  were  made  to  retract  the  saliva 
back  into  the  mouth;  and  by  this  noise  I  have  been  generally 
able  to  discern  the  state  of  a  patient  in  convulsions,  though 
she  was  in  another  room."  It  is  most  likely  that  Dewees  re- 
fers to  this  same  thing,  in  speaking  of  "  a  peculiar  sibilating 
noise  made  by  the  mouth,  not  unlike  what  is  termed  a  cat 
spitting."  In  no  case  did  we  witness  the  aura  epileptica  so 
common  in  epilepsy. 

Cause. — On  the  etiology  of  this  malady  it  is  difl[icult  to  write 
with  precision,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  a  general  rule,  this,  like 
other  complaints  involving  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, is  imperfectly  understood.  Occurring  in  opposite  con- 
ditions of  the  general  system,  and  proceeding  at  times  from 
causes  altogether  different  in  their  nature,  the  complaint  is 
oftei^  the  result  of  lesions,  functional  or  structural,  not  easily 
comprehended.  Altogether  the  most  formidable  in  its  charac- 
ter in  every  case  is  the  trouble  in  the  cerebral  organs;  indeed, 
this  seems  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  disorder.  But  whether 
this  proceeds  from  primary  disease  of  the  brain  and  its  appen- 
dages, or  from  a  source  of  irritation  located  in  some  other 
part  of  the  system,  by  which  the  brain  becomes  sympatheti- 
cally afiected,  are  questions  of  perhaps  as  much  importance 
as  any  that  we  are  called  upon  to  decide. 

That  the  primary  cause  is  often  in  the  brain  seems  to  us 
quite  probable.  This  may  proceed,  as  we  suppose,  from 
mental  distress,  or  from  there  being  a  habitual  determination 
of  blood,  during  gestation,  to  the  head.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, it  is  said  that  it  has  been  more  particularly  observed 
among  those  women  whose  unfortunate  situation  renders 
pregnancy  an  evil  instead  of  a  blessing;  for  from  their  seclu- 
sion, and  from  a  deprivation  of  the  comforts  of  society,  their 
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sense  of  present  ill  or  apprehension  of  future  distress,  such 
women  are  especially  subject  to  convulsions  at  the  time  of 
labor,  and  to  become  maniacal  after  their  delivery.  (Denman.) 
Sudden  and  violent  impressions  on  the  mind  are,  indeed,  if  we 
credit  the  best  of  testimony,  capable  of  inducing  an  attack  of 
convulsions,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  other  appreciable 
cause.  With  respect  to  cases,  also,  originating  from  hyper- 
emia of  the  vessels  proper  of  the  encephalon,  we  think  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt.  A  female  laboring  under  a  tendency 
to  headache  or  any  vertiginous  complaint  previous  to  preg- 
nancy, or  to  epilepsy  in  early  life,  would  be  most  likely,  as  gesta- 
tion progressed,  from  the  pressure  of  the  child  on  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  to  have  such  an  afTection  increased;  and  this,  if  suffi- 
cient to  produce  compression  of  the  brain,  would  end  in  con- 
vulsions. Besides,  we  know  that  in  many  instances  the 
disease  of  the  brain  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  lesions  producing 
hemiplegia,  idfocy,  and  occasionally  sudden  death.  The  ex- 
amples there  have  been  of  serious  and  fatal  lesions  of  the 
brain,  although  of  nothing  like  an  identical  or  constant  char- 
acter, are  sufficient  to  make  the  position  very  plausible,  that 
the  nervous  centres,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are  primarily  as- 
sailed. While,  however,  we  conclude  that  this  is  the  case,  we 
are  aware  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  owe  their  origin 
to  sources  of  irritation  located  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 

Great  distension  of  the  uterine  fibres,  or  rather  the  altera- 
tions the  parietes  of  the  uterus  undergo  in  the  last  period  of 
gestation,  may  be  reckoned  as  exercising  some  agency  in  tlie 
production  of  the  malady.  This  may  be  inferred,  among  other 
things, from  the  fact  that  convulsions  are  much  more  com- 
mon, at  we  have  seen,  in  a  first  than  in  subsequent  labors.  It 
seems  also  that  they  are  most  frequent  at  the  latter  periods  of 
gestation,  the  time  when  the  uterine  fibres,  as  Dewees  re- 
marks, are  at  their  greatest  stretch.  These  alterations  in  the 
uterus,  when  associated  with  other  things  favorable  to  con- 
vulsions, may  be  regarded  as  making  up  a  condition  of  the 
system  in  which,  relatively  speaking,  the  complaint  is  not  un- 
frequently  developed. 
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Another  agency  occasionally  found  in  operation,  is  that 
proceeding  from  a  dead  foetus  in  utero.  In  his  work  on  mid- 
wifery, Denman  says:  "  When  women  have  convulsions,  the 
death  of  a  child  ought  generality  to  be  esteemed  rather  an 
effect  than  a  cause."  Generally  speaking,  this  is  probably  cor- 
rect; still  there  are  cases  in  which  a  dead  child  in  the  uterus 
seems  to  be  the  only  appreciable  cause,  giving  rise  to  a  kind 
of  uterine  irritation  that  is  ultimately  manifested  in  convul- 
sions. After  the  death  of  a  Coetus  in  utero  from  accident,  vio- 
lence, or  anything  of  the  kind,  all  the  blood  which  it  received 
must  necessarily  be  retained  in  the  vessels  of  the  mother. 
The  impulse  imparted  to  the  circulating  fluid  of  the  mother  by 
this  change  would  of  course  exercise  no  favorable  influence 
in  a  female  otherwise  predisposed,  and  probably  would  be  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  malady.  What  also  to  some  extent  fa- 
vors this  position,  is  that  very  commonly,  after  a  woman  has 
been  delivered  of  a  putrid  child,  the  convulsions  subside. 

Irregularities  of  diet,  indigestible  food,  or  the  excessive  use 
of  stimulants,  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe,  occasion  once 
in  a  while  the  malady  before  us.  In  one  of  the  cases  we  have 
detailed,  the  woman  had  eaten  a  quantity  of  unripe,  sour  ap- 
ples, and  shortly  afterwards  commenced  complaining  of  her 
stomach  and  head.  Some  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Lee 
also  followed  the  use  of  indigestible  food  and  stimulants.  Den- 
man relates  a  case  which  fell  into  a  convulsion  from  the  pres- 
ence of  some  offensive  matter  in  the  stomach.  After  the  first 
fit,  he  advised  the  woman  to  irritate  her  throat  with  her  finger 
until  she  vomited  five  or  six  times,  after  which  the  fits  sub- 
sided. The  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  of  which  some  patients 
complain,  may  have  some  connection  with  the  ingesta.  Qf 
thi9,  however,  we  know  nothing  from  experience,  except  of 
the  case  related,  in  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  there  was  a 
coincidence:  the  patient  partook  of  the  indigestible  foood,  and 
the  act  was  followed  by  pain  in  the  stomach  and  convulsions.* 


**  In  January,  1842»  Dr.  Winans  aD4  n^aelf  wer9  called  on  to  attend  the  ac- 
eonehement  of  a  negress  pregnant  with  her  second  child.  She  had  gone  to  full 
lime,  and  was  complainii^  of  irregular  pain  in  the  uterus,  that  worked  up  into  her 
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As  all  know,  during  pregnancy  the  appetite  is  subject  to  great 
changes.  Anorexia  there  is  sometimes,  but  more  commonly 
a  craving  desire  for  food  in  large  quantities  and  of  objection- 
able  qualities,  affects  many  women  duruig  the  last  months  of 
pregnancy.  Indulged  in,  we  can  see  no  good  reasons  why 
these  indigestible  articles  may  not  irritate  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal so  as  to  give  rise  to  convulsions  in  pregnant  women, 
where  the  predisposition  is  already  considerable,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  cause  them  in  children  and  other  classes  of 
persons  laboring  under  great  gastro-intestinal  sensibility. 
Hence  it  is  always  proper  to  enjoin  caution  with  respect  to 
this  matter  on  those  women  who  labor  under  the  depraved 
state  of  appetite  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Differing  widely  fronj  the  conditions  of  the  system  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  there  is  another  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  manifested,  that  will  next  claim  attention.  This  seems 
to  be  the  consequence  of  great  exhaustion  from  hemorrhage. 
Burns  notices  convulsions  originating  from  this  cause,  and 
submits  his  opinion  on  the  treatment  proper  to  be  adopted. 
In  the  number  of  the  Western  Journal  for  July,  August  and 
September,  1836,  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Southern  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journsil,  in  which  is  contained  an  account  of 
two  cases  that  the  writer  attributed  to  hemorrhage  from  a  re- 
laxed and  flaccid  condition  of  the  uterus.  In  one  case  the 
hemorrhage  preceded,  in  the  other  it  succeeded  delivery;  in 


stomach,  giving  rise  to  excessive  cramping  sensations  in  this  organ,  with  occasional 
vomitings.  Laudanum  in  large  and  repeated  doses  was  administered  without 
producing  any  relief.  The  os  uteri  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  dilating.  She 
continued  in  a  lingering  condition  for  some  hours,  during  which  time  the  pain  in 
the  stomach  was  periodical,  corresponding  to  the  labor  pains,  and  intensely  severe, 
80  much  so  that  at  each  time  they  recurred,  she  screamed  violently,  and  threw 
herself  in  all  possible  attitudes  to  get  ease.  After  being  in  this  condition  for  some 
length  of  lime,  and  finding  no  relief  from  anything  done,  she  took  a  notion  for 
whisky.  Some  being  obtained,  she  drank  about  one  pint  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  one  but  herself.  The  effect  cf  this  was  prompt  relief,  without  producing 
intoxication.  The  pains  also  after  this  became  regular,  and  she  was  speedily  de- 
livered. This  woman  said  that  her  first  labor  was  characterized  in  a  similar 
manner. 
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both,  the  convulsions  subsided  on  the  use  of  frictions  to  the 
hypogastric  region,  continued  until  the  uterus  was  felt  to  have 
contracted. 

Besides  the  causes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  this 
malady  is  apparently  at  times  the  result  of  constipation,  of  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  uterus,  or  of 
the  pains  of  labor.  A  loaded  state  of  the  larger  bowels  would 
as  a  matter  of  course  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  by  lessening  the  quantity  to  the  inferior  extremities,  and 
increasing  it  to  the  superior  and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
As  the  result  of  this,  abnormal  accumulations  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  might  arise  sufficient  to  cause  compression  or  some 
o  her  derangement  of  that  organ.  That  the  complaint  is  oc- 
casionally also  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  uterus,  there  is  good  testimony.  This 
may  be  an  unnatural  degree  of  irritability  in  the  uterus,  or 
'  rather  in  the  nerves  of  this  organ.  How  often,  as  previously 
remarked,  is  it  the  case  that  women,  after  impregnation,  are 
rendered  peculiarly  irritable  in  both  mind  and  body  !  Occur- 
ring under  such  circumstances,  we  are  able  in  many  cases  to 
find  nothing  more  rational  to  which  it  should  be  attributed 
than  idiosyncrasy.  Labor  pains,  although  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural function,  have  the  reputation  of  being  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  complaint  before  us.  Characterized  with  great 
severity,  in  a  constitution  naturally  irritable,  labor  pains,  we 
have  no  doubt,  are  at  times  the  principal  cause  of  the  mischief. 
As  yet  we  have  witnessed  no  case  that  we  knew  was  due  en- 
tirely to  this  cause.  Other  disturbances  we  have  seen,  which 
renders  the  matter  in  our  estimation  very  probable.  Not  long 
since,  my  partner.  Dr.  Winans,  delivered  a  woman  who  had 
very  severe  labor  pains  during  the  last  stage  of  a  first  labor. 
As  soon  as  the  pains  grew  severe,  she  became  maniacal,  and 
continued  in  this  condition,  perfectly  unconscious,  until  after 
delivery.  In  a  short  time  after  this  event,  she  returned  to  her 
senses,  and  continued  rational.  We  attended  her  in  her  third 
accouchement.  As  the  pains  of  labor  grew  severe,  she  seem- 
ed to  lose  all  command  of  herself,  and  had  it  not  been  that  it 
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was  a  favorable  presentation,  and  that  delivery  was  speedily 
accomplished,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  serious 
trouble  would  have  occurred. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  when  the  pains  of  labor  become 
severe,  too  much  so  for  the  system  to  bear,  they  are  super- 
seded by  convulsions;  convulsions  take  their  place,  and  they 
either  cease  altogether,  or  become  irregular.  In  James's 
Bums  there  is  a  note  published,  stating  that  in  a  case  of  par^ 
turition  attended  by  Dr.  Clark,  of  London,  a  convulsion  oc- 
curred while  the  hand  of  the  doctor  was  in  the  uterus,  when 
of  course  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  organ 
was  affected.  He  remarked  that  instead  of  a  regular  contrac- 
tion taking  place,  the  uterus  seemed  to  flutter,  and  be  irregu- 
larly contracted,  and  relaxed  again  quickly;  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  it  wa^  in  that  state  during  the  presence  of 
every  case  of  convulsions.  In  his  work,  the  Zoonomia,  Darwin 
advances  more  positively  the  opinion  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. "In  difficult  parturition,"  he  remarks,  "it  sometimes 
happens  that  general  convulsions  are  excited  to  relieve  the 
pain  of  labor,  instead  of  the  exertions  of  those  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  diaphragm  which  ought  to  forward  the  exclusion 
of  the  child.  That  is,  instead  of  the  particular  muscular  ac- 
tions which  ought  to  be  excited  by  sensation  to  remove  the 
offending  cause,  general  convulsions  are  produced  by  the 
power  of  volition,  which  still  the  pain,  as  in  common  epilepsy, 
without  removing  the  cause;  and  as  the  parturition  is  not  thus 
promoted,  the  convulsions  continue  till  the  sensorial  power  is 
exhausted— that  is,  till  death."  Lately  we  had  a  case  of  labor 
in  which  there  were  no  pains  except  a  slight  uneasiness  in  the 
back.  Instead  of  complaining  of  uterine  pains,  the  woman 
complained  of  her  head:  it  ached  very  much  at  times,  and  at 
other  times  it  was  vertiginous.  This  state  of  things  contin- 
ued for  some  eighteen  hours,  when  uterine  pains  were  devel- 
oped, after  which  the  distress  in  the  head  immediately  sub- 
sided. During  the  continuance  of  the  pain  and  other  distress 
in  the  head,  the  os  uteri  became  so  much  relaxed  that  when 
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the  regular  pains  of  labor  set  in.  it  required  but  a  very  few  of 
them  to  produce  the  expulsion  of  the  child. 

Concerning  the  cause  of  those  convulsions  denominated 
hysterical,  there  is  little  definitely  known.  Of  such  the  symp- 
toms are  different  from  those  of  the  other  varieties.  Those  of 
a  premonitory  character  are  usually  absent.  The  fits  are  less 
severe,  are  not  attended  with  the  same  amount  of  cerebral 
disturbance,  and  have  no  frothing  at  the  mouth,  nor  any  of  the 
peculiar  sibilating  noise  so  characteristic  of  the  other  varieties. 
Delicate  and  nervous  women,  Dewees  tells  us,  are  most  fre- 
quently the  subjects  of  this  species  of  tlie  complaint.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  trouble  must  be  sought  for  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  habit,  predisposition,  and  actual  state  of  the  pa- 
tient affected.  Carefully  invoked,  these  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances will  reveal  a  pathological  foundation,  upon  which  a 
rational  plan  of  treatment  may  be  predicated. 

To  sum  up  our  remarks  on  this  head,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  The  complaint  is  sometimes  the  result  of  primary  dis- 
ease in  the  brain,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  violent  mentiil 
emotions,  from  headache  and  other  cerebral  distress  during 
pregnancy,  or  from  epilepsy  and  other  circumstances  in  early 
life  predisposing  the  patient  to  cerebral  hyperemia. 

2.  Most  frequently  it  seems  to  be  developed  at  the  time 
when  the  uterus  and  abdominal  muscles  are  at  their  greatest 
state  of  distension;  and  hence  it  is  right  to  regard  these  con* 
ditions  as  standing,  in  many  instances,  in  a  very  close  relation 
to  the  cause  of  the  complaint. 

3.  It  may  depend  on  irritation  of  the  uterus,  from  a  dead 
foetus. 

4.  It  may  be  caused  by  overloading  or  irritating  the  alimen- 
tary canal  with  indigestible  food. 

5.  Some  cases  appear  to  depend  on  great  exhaustion  from: 
hemorrhage. 

6.  It  may  depend  upon  habitual  constipation; 

7.  Upon  a  peculiarly  irritable  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  uterus; 

8.  Upon  violent  labor  pains. 
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Upon  the  above  we  look  as  the  principal  elements  of  the 
trouble  that  exists  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  malady 
before  us.  That  any  one  of  them  may  be  capable  of  stirring 
up  those  disturbances  that  characterise  the  comfplaint,  is  not 
at  all  unreasonable.  Oftener,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  result  of  several  of  them  combined.  And  always  the 
practitioner,  in  trying  to  ascertain  which  of  them  has  had 
most  concern  in  giving  rise  to  the  complaint,  will  find  himself 
more  or  less  embarrassed.  To  do  this,  nevertheless,  difficult 
as  it  is,  is  in  many  instances  indispensable  to  the  successful 
application  of  remedies. 

Post  MoRTiiM  Appearances. — In  regard  to  the  structural 
lesions  pertaining  to  this  disease,  our  knowledge  is  limited. 
There  are  nevertheless  some  observations,  which,  if  posted  up, 
may  be  of  some  service  to  the  profession.  Denman  tells  us  of 
a  case,  related  to  him  by  Mr.  Hewson,  where  an  effusion 
of  blood  was  found  after  death  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
He  also  mentions  a  case,  related  by  Dr.  Hooper,  where  a  co- 
agulum  of  blood  weighing  nearly  four  ounces  was  found  be- 
tween the  dura  and  pia  mater.  He  himself  in  no  instance 
ever  witnessed  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  brain,  though  he 
has  seen  the  vessels  very  turgid.  Of  the  four  cases  examined 
by  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  one  showed  blood  to  be  extravasated 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater  and  on  the  orbital  process 
under  the  right  lobe.  In  seven  of  the  fifty-four  cases  con- 
tained in  the  tabular  statement  of  Dr.  Lee,  a  post  mortem 
examination  was  made.  One  presented  turgescence  of  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  pia  mater.  In  two  of  the  others,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  generally  were  distended.  In  the  fourth, 
there  were  softening  of  the  brain,  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
ventricles,  and  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  The  fifth  presented 
great  vascularity  around  the  tuber  annulare,  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  serum  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  the  sixth,  there  were 
serum  in  the  ventricles,  a  small  scrofulous  tumor  on  the  basilary 
artery,  and  a  portion  of  the  right  lobe  was  soft  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish color.    The  seventh  presented  a  thick  layer  of  lymph 
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on  the  surfaces  of  both  hemispheres^  the  ventricles  filled  with 
serum,  softening  of  the  base,  and  veins  filled  with  firm  coagulo. 
Dewees  gives  a  case  in  which  there  was  post  mortem  dissection: 
''^  The  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater  contained  by  esti- 
mate between  two  and  three  ounces  of  blood;  the  posterior 
left  ventricle  was  filled  with  a  bloody  serum;  the  other  ven- 
tricles appeared  sound,  as  did  the  other  parts  of  the  brain;  no 
other  part  examined."  In  addition  to  the  lesions  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  there  have  been  some  other  appearances  ob- 
served that  are  worth  noticing.  Denman  says  that  he  has 
examined  many  women  who  have  died  of  convulsions,  and  in 
all  the  heart  was  uuusually  flaccid,  without  a  single  drop  of 
blood  in  the  auricles  or  ventricles.  He  also  states  in  a  note, 
that  in  almost  every  case  that  he  has  seen,  there  was,  after 
delivery,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  abdominal  inflammation. 

Prognosis. — That  the  term  dangerous  applies  to  the  com- 
plaint before  us  with  considerable  relevancy,  is  a  position 
which  the  experienced  physician  will  always  sanction.  Va- 
ried, however,  it  is  by  the  variety  with  which  the  patient  is 
affected,  and  also  by  a  number  of  other  circumstances.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  presumable  that  the  lesions  in  the  hysterical 
are  less  grave  than  in  the  other  varieties;  still  when  even  this 
variety  is  associated  with  symptoms  of  general  prostration  or 
hemorrhage,  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  With  the 
apoplectic  variety,  which  of  itself  is  always  exceedingly  por- 
tending, are  occasionally  associated  some  symptoms  that  are 
of  very  serious  import.  Ushered  in  with  pain  in  the  stomach, 
this  variety,  in  the  estimation  of  Denman,  is  apt  to  be  more 
fatal  than  where  the  head  alone  is  affected.  The  most  of  the 
cases  we  have  witnessed  attended  with  this  complication  ter- 
minated fatally.  There  is  something  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  fits  succeed  each  other,  that  exercises  an  influence  in  the 
prognosis.  The  danger,  we  are  told  by  Denman,  is  not  in- 
creased by  their  frequent  return  so  much  as  by  their  increas- 
ing violence.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  own  observations. 
In  two  of  our  cases  that  recovered,  the  number  of  paroxysms 
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greatly  exceeded  those  that  died.  Something  is  thought  also 
to  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  patients  are  attacked. 
Suddenly  invaded,  the  patient  is  in  more  danger  than  where 
the  disease  consumes  considerable  time  in  the  period  of  incu- 
bation. Dr.  Dewees  tells  us  that  the  most  suddenly  fatal  case 
he  ever  saw  had  no  symptons  of  premonition;  without  giving 
any  warning,  the  patient  cried  out,  "  My  head!  my  head!" 
and  in  a  few  hours  expired.  In  one  of  the  cases  we  have  re- 
ported, the  woman  first  commenced  complaining  of  her  head 
and  stomach,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  died. 

MoRTAUTT. — Incident  to  this  affection,  there  is  a  degree  ol 
mortality  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  resources  of  our  art,  is  hi^. 
Of  the  seven  cases  we  have  reported,  three  terminated  fatally, 
and  another  one  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  confirmed  idiotism. 
Of  the  eight  reported  by  Dewees,  two  died;  Lee  reports  fifty- 
four  cases,  eighteen  of  which  died;  Collins  thirty,  five  of  which 
died;  Merriman  forty -eight,  eleven  of  which  died;  Ramsboth- 
am  twenty-six,  ten  of  which  died;  Ingleby  thirty-five,  eleven 
of  which  died;  Mauriceau  forty-two,  nineteen  of  which  died. 
Thus  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  in  all,  seventy-nine,  or 
nearly  one-third,  went  to  a  fatal  issue.  A  disease  that  de- 
stroys one  in  three  or  nearly  so  of  all  its  victims,  must  be  re- 
garded as  being  of  the  deepest  solicitude  to  every  one  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  duties  of  an  accoucheur  Besides  the 
direct  mortality,  it  is  quite  likely  there  has  been  a  number  of 
the  cases  computed  to  have  recovered  that  were  left  in  a  state 
of  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  other  for  life. 

Treatment. — Considered  with  respect  either  to  its  difliiculty 
or  the  trouble  there  often  is  in  making  a  satisfactory  diagnosis, 
the  treatment  of  the  complaint  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing has  been  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  among  those 
things  in  which  physicians  feel  considerably  embarrassed.  In 
the  absence  of  a  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  teach- 
ers touching  the  proper  plan  of  treating  any  malady,  the  mass 
of  the  profession  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
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each  one  is  apt  to  regard  his  own  individual  experience  as 
being  the  most  worthy  of  confidence.  To  some  extent,  this 
has  been  the  case  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease we  are  considering.  Nearly  the  same  remedies  are  re- 
commended by  all  the  systematic  writers  to  whom  we  have 
had  access.  With  respect,  however,  to  their  relative  import- 
ance, the  extent  to  which  their  employment  should  be  carried, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  system  most  proper  for  their  use, 
there  seem  to  be  different  opinions.  That  all  cases  of  this  or 
any  other  complaint  require  the  same  remedies,  is  a  position 
too  gross  to  be  the  subject  of  a  grave  criticism.  When 
the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  complaint,  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  constitution,  habits,  etc.  of  the 
patient  differ,  of  course  we  must  look  for  a  corresponding 
di^rence  in  the  means  of  relief. 

To  the  remedies  which  have  the  most  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  convulsions  we  will  give  a  brief  special  con- 
sideration. 

Bloodletting  has  by  all  authors  had  a  prominent  place  as- 
signed it  as  a  remedy.  A  number  urge  its  value  with  decided 
enthusiasm.  "  We  must  not"  says  Burns,  "  spare  the  lancet." 
He  concludes  all  agree  on  this,  and  that  ^^  there  is  more  dan- 
ger in  taking  too  little  than  too  much  blood."  Denman  re- 
gards it  as  "  the  first  and  most  obvious  remedy,"  and  refers  to 
his  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  showing  the  necessity, 
at  times,  of  very  copious  sanguineous  evacuations.  Dewees 
and  Grooch  also  look  upon  bleeding  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
practitioner.  That  we  are  able  to  do  more  with  the  lancet 
than  with  any  other  single  remedy,  or  perhaps  with  all  others 
combined,  is  a  position  the  truth  of  which  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned at  our  hands.  But  that  it  is  to  be  indiscriminately 
used,  or  that  it  is  the  remedy  in  all  cases,  is  to  us  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason  or  experience.  While,  therefore,  we 
regard  it  as  being  valuable  in  almost  all  cases,  and  as  being  in 
others  that  alone  by  which  life  is  saved,  we  think  that  its  em- 
ployment should  always  be  regulated  by  circumstances — the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  the  violence  of  the  convulsions, 
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the  effects  produced  by  the  loss  of  blood,  the  cause  giving  rise 
to  the  malady,  etc. 

Ail  females  affected  with  the  complaint  before  us  are  not 
alike  as  it  regards  their  strength  of  constitution  and  the  amoimt 
of  blood  their  systems  contain.  In  the  first  case  reported  in 
this  paper,  the  woman  was  of  strong  constitution,  had  a  large 
frame,  had  her  muscular  system  well  developed,  and  although 
she  was  forty-two  years  of  age,  her  mode  of  living  had  done 
much  towards  hardening  her  physical  powers  and  promoting 
general  health.  The  convulsions  in  her  case  were  very  severe, 
and  attended  with  an  urgent  set  oi  symptoms.  This  case, 
taken  altogether,  was  properly  characterized  lor  copious  evac- 
uations of  blood.  As  a  consequence,  this  woman  lost  in  all 
between  eighty  and  ninety  ounces  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and,  as  it  appeared,  with  the  happiest  effects. 
After  the  last  bleeding,  the  fits  subsided,  and  then  she  was 
delivered  of  a  dead  child,  and  had  a  rapid  convalescence.  The 
third  case  was  that  of  a  young  female,  who  had  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  vigorous,  robust  health.  She  was  of  rather  small 
stature,  but  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month  of  utero-gestation.  Her  convulsions  were  of  the  epi- 
leptic variety,  and  at  each  return  they  seemed  to  increase  in 
violence.  This  is  another  case  in  which  bleeding  was  indis- 
pensable— was  the  most  powerful  means  at  the  command  of 
the  practitioner  for  preventing  fatal  lesions  of  the  brain  or 
preserving  the  life  of  the  child.  This  woman  was  bled  three 
times,  and  lost  in  all  some  thirty-five  or  forty  ounces  of  blood, 
and  although  delivery  by  art  was  resorted  to  as  necessary  and 
proper  under  the  circumstances,  still  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
woman's  life  was  saved  by  the  amount  of  blood  she  lost. 
These  two  cases  exhibit  the  conditions  of  the  system  in  which 
extensive  depletion  displays  its  best  effects.  Women  of  large 
stature,  strong  constitution,  and  plethoric  habits,  are  indeed 
the  only  ones  in  which  such  extensive  depletion  as  was  prac- 
tised in  our  first  case  can  be  made  with  impunity.  Relied 
upon  in  such  cases,  either  as  a  preventive  of  convulsions,  or 
for  the  relief  of  the  brain,  or  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the 
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OS  uteri,  it  will  display  effects  of  which  perhaps  no  other  rem- 
edy with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  capable.  Here  we  cor- 
dially agree  with  the  remark  of  Bums,  that  "  there  is  more 
danger  in  taking  too  little  blood  than  too  much/'  In  an  op- 
posite state  of  the  physical  powers — where,  for  example,  the 
woman  has  enjoyed  delicate  health,  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  disease  which  impaired  the  blood-manufacturing  ap- 
paratus, or  has  had  extensive  hemorrhage — no  one  would 
think  such  extensive  depletion  either  reasonable  or  efficacious. 
So  feeble  is  the  constitution  of  some  women  of  small  stature 
and  delicate  health,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  much  blood 
from  them;  and  even  if  it  were  practicable,  eighty  or  ninety 
ounces,  instead  of  arresting  the  disease,  might  on  the  contrary 
destroy  life. 

Again,  no  small  number  of  women  at  the  present  day  are 
the  subjects  of  dyspepsia,  or  some  fault  or  other  in  the  blood- 
manufacturing  apparatus.  Such  labor  under  various  disturb- 
ances from  the  limited  quantity,  defective  quality,  etc.  of  the 
blood.  When  these  happen  to  be  the  subjects  of  convulsions, 
it  may  often  be  necessary  to  bleed  once,  twice,  or  thrice;  but 
this  should  be  done  with  great  caution,  lest  a  degree  of  pros- 
tration should  be  induced  that  might  result  in  fatal  conse- 
quences. Our  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  lady  of  full  powers  of 
constitution.  She  was  attacked  with  convulsions  some  twenty 
days  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  healthy  child.  Afflicted 
with  hemicrania,  she  was  induced  to  take  a  dose  of  patent 
purgative  pills;  these  produced  hypercatharsis;  convulsions 
followed,  and  she  died.  This  woman  was  not  bled  at  all.  All 
the  symptoms  exhibited  such  a  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life, 
ttiat  bleeding  was  deemed  inadmissible.  An  opiate  was  ad- 
ministered, and  an  epispastic  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases,  which  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  great  debility  from  hemorrhage.  Here  is  a  state  of 
anemia  that  may  either  precede  or  follow  delivery.  Called  to 
such  a  case,  who  would  think  of  openmg  a  vein  as  a  remedy? 
To  stop,  indeed,  the  fatal  waste  of  the  vital  fluid,  and  econo- 
mize and  husband  the  resources  of  the  system,  would  seem  to 
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be  most  rational,  and  this  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with 
what  experience  we  have  in  these  cases.  Frictions  over  the 
hypogastric  region,  in  order  to  promote  contractions  of  the 
uterus,  and  thereby  check  the  hemorrhage,  have  been  found, 
we  are  told,  to  give  prompt  relief. 

Local  bleeding  may  be  adopted  in  some  cases — where,  lor 
example,  the  constitution  and  other  conditions  of  the  system 
forbid  general.  Delicate  women,  who  have  been  bled  from 
the  arm  without  relieving  the  brain,  may  be  benefited  by  cup- 
ping the  temples  and  nape  of  the  neck.  Even  here,  ho wever^ 
strict  regard  should  be  had  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  the 
state  of  the  circulation,  etc.,  in  order  to  avoid  redu/^ing  the 
system  to  that  extreme  degree  of  debility  from  which  a  re- 
covery could  not  reasonably  be  expected. 

Opium  is  regarded  by  most  writers  and  practitioners  as 
being  in  most  cases  of  questionable  propriety.  While  some 
reject  it  altogether,  others  tell  us  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  may  be  administered  with  advantage.  Unless  it  is 
where  the  convulsions  succeed  delivery,  or  are  the  result  of  he- 
morrhage, or  are  obviously  engrafted  on  a  very  delicate  state  of 
the  system,  it  would  probably  be  best  not  to  administer  any  of 
the  preparations  of  opium  until  the  vessels  have  been  emptied 
by  venesection.  Bleeding  to  the  extent  that  the  system  will 
bear  will  not  only  render  the  administration  of  the  drug  more 
safe,  but  it  will  do  much  towards  increasing  its  efficacy.  Pre- 
raised  in  this  way  by  proper  abstractions  of  blood,  the  admin- 
istration  of  opium  will  in  many  cases  be  found  to  be  of  service 
in  allaying  uterine  irritability  when  excessive,  in  mitigating 
the  violence  of  false  labor  pains,*  and  in  quieting  tremors  and 


*  In  the  year  J840,  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  in  labor,  who  was  the  mother 
of  several  children.  The  os  uteri  was  rigid  when  the  first  examination  was  made, 
and  resisted  very  much  the  process  of  dilatation.  After  it  was  somewhat  opened, 
the  head  passed  sufficiently  to  become  impacted,  and  continued  in  this  situation 
for  some  ten  or  twelve  hours.  During  this  time,  the  pains  of  labor  were  very 
severe,  and  the  woman  begged  urgently  for  relief.  Having  been  instructed  to 
believe  that  opium  under  such  circumstances  would  relieve  or  mitigate  the  severity 
af  the  pains,!  commenced  its  administration  in  the  form  of  laudanum  of  ordinary 
strength.    The  first  dose  produced  no  effect  whatever,  and  I  repeated  it  until  in  a 
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spasms.  What  the  value  of  the  article  is  in  cases  connected 
with  hemorrhage,  we  have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  service  in  hemor- 
rhage'connected  with  other  pathological  states  of  the  system, 
we  should  think  that  in  judicious  hands  it  might  be  beneficial. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  opium  is  inadmissible,  and  is 
calculated  to  do  great  injury.  We  allude  to  those  in  which 
the  fits  are  evidently  increasing  in  violence  at  each  success- 
ive paroxysm,  or  are  attended  with  profound  coma,  stertorous 
breathing,  and  other  phenomena  indicative  of  great  cerebral 
congestion. 

Emetics.  When  speakihg  of  the  etiology  of  this  malady, 
we  noticed  that  it  was  once  in  a  while  connected  with  gastric 
irritation  from  improper  food,  etc.  Here  it  would  seem  that 
emetics  might  prove  serviceable.  In  our  second  case,  gastric 
irritation  was  present  as  the  result  of  having  eaten  unripe  fruit. 
Complaining  of  great  pain  in  the  stomach,  the  patient  took  an 
emetic  in  doses  sufficient  to  empty  the  stomach.  Although 
this  measure  did  not  arrest  the  fits,  we  have  no  doubt  that  by 
its  influence  they  were  considerably  mitigated.  Denman  says: 
'^  I  have  not  known  any  woman,  who  had  frequent  vomitings 
in  the  time  of  labor,  fall  into  convulsions;  nor  do  these  often 
happen  in  difficult  labors.  But  women  will  frequently  have 
vomitings  after  they  have  been  seized  with  convulsions,  which 
afford  some  relief."  Construed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  au- 
thor most  likely  intended,  I  suppose  we  are  to  understand  the 
above  remarks  as  being  designed  to  suggest  the  importance  of 
this  class  of  articles,  both  in  preventing  and  mitigating  the  fits. 
Capable  of  accomplishing  either  of  these  objects,  any  article 
should  be  entitled  to  consideration.  Prevention,  we  all  know, 
is  better  than  cure,  and  mitigation,  when  nothing  more  can  be 
accomplished,  is  always  desirable.     Discrimination,  neverthe- 


period  of  ten  hours  I  had  admmistered  half  an  ounce.  The  pams  still  continued  to 
recur  with  regularity  and  with  their  former  violence.  From  this  experiment  and 
some  others  that  I  have  made,  I  conclude  that  opium  possesses  very  little  control 
over  the  true  pains  of  labor.  False  pains  it  may  arrest,  and  to  these  its  usefulness, 
I  suppose,  is  pretty  much  confined. 
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less,  in  reference  to  the  cases  in  which  emetics  are  used  is  in- 
dispensable. No  physician  would  think  of  giving  them  in 
weak,  relaxed  conditions  of  the  system,  or  where  the  convul- 
sions are  connected  with  hemorrhage,  or  under  such  circum- 
stances as, attended  our  fourth  case,  where  the  disease  was 
apparently  the  result  of  the  imprudent  use  of  patent  cathar- 
tic pills. 

Cathartics  no  author  omits  to  mention,  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  practitioner  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
who  has  not  witnessed  indications  requiring  their  employ- 
ment, and,  at  times,  decided  utility  as  the  result  of  their  ad- 
ministration. As  a  general  rule,  the  bowels,  if  not  torpid  at 
the  commencement,  generally  become  so  when  the  cerebral 
disturbance  is  grave;  in  some  instances  it  is  impossible  to 
move  them  with  anything  that  can  be  used,  until  the  fits  are 
moderated  or  altogether  checked.  Still  it  is  proper  after  vene- 
section and  other  means  have  failed  to  procure  relief,  and 
where  the  bowels  have  not  been  moved  during  the  progress 
of  the  complaint,  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  patients 
to  swallow  while  in  the  insensible  state  incident  to  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  necessary  to  use  some  article  a  small  quantity  of 
which  if  swallowed  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  not  prompt 
in  its  effects,  the  cathartic  should  be  invited  to  action  by 
an  enema. 

We  might  go  on  to  enumerate  other  remedies  of  which  fa- 
vorable mention  has  been  made  in  particular  cases — such,  for 
example,  as  the  warm  bath,  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face, 
tickling  the  nostrils,  camphor,  etc.;  but  we  have  already  bor- 
dered on  prolixity,  and  shall  therefore  bring  this  part  of  our 
subject  to  a  close,  by  merely  suggesting  the  utility  of  counter- 
irritation  in  cases  where  other  means  have  failed  to  remove 
the  coma  and  restore  the  patient  to  a  slate  of  consciousness. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  element  in  the  treatment  of 
convulsions. 

Delivery  by  Art. — ^In  nothing  pertaining  to  the  practice  of 
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midwifery  is  the  accoucheur  more  frequently  puzzled  than  in 
deciding  in  his  own  mind  upon  the  circumstances  proper  for 
delivery  by  art.  After  he  has  used  the  lancet  and  its  auxilia- 
ries to  the  extent  that  he  is  warranted  in  doing,  he  still  in 
some  cases  finds  the  convulsions  continuing  and  perhaps  in- 
creasing in  violence.  He  knows  that  if  this  state  of  things 
continue,  the  issue  must  be  disastrous — that  both  mother  and 
child  must  inevitably  perish; 

"  With  remorseless  cruelty — 
Spoiled  at  once,  both  fruit  and  tree. 
The  hapless  babe  before  his  birth 
Had  burial,  yet  not  laid  in  earth." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  that  many  mothers,  but  more 
children,  have  died  while  attempts  were  being  made  at  deliv- 
ery, or  the  mother  afterwards,  from  the  continuance  of  the 
convulsions.  Embarrassed  by  such  events,  the  practitioner  is 
too  often  mortified  with  his  inability  to  decide  upon  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued*  Notwithstanding  these  things,  there 
must  be  a  course  which,  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  must 
be  founded  on  the  general  experience  of  the  profession  in 
such  cases,  and  the  practitioner's  own  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  order  to  elabor- 
ate this  matter  a  little,  we  will  propose  a  question  or  two  for 
consideration: 

1.  Is  it  proper,  in  cases  of  the  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy,  to  attempt  artificial  delivery  until  there 
is  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  child  ?  In  favor  of  the  affirma- 
tive of  this  question  no  one  perhaps  can  be  found.  It  would 
be  making  a  sacrifice  of  the  child  for  at  best  an  uncertainty, 
that  of  being  able  by  such  a  course  to  save  the  life  of  the  mo- 
ther; for  we  know  that  it  frequently  happens  that  mothers  die 
after  delivery  as  well  as  before.  It  is  true  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  mother's  chance  of  living  would  in  all  probability 
be  increased  by  emptying  the  uterus  of  its  contents.  With 
nothing  before  us,  however,  but  a  probability  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  no  individual  would  be  justifiable  in  proceeding 
irrespective  of  a  due  regard  to  the  life  of  the  child.  In  cases 
of  the  character  we  are  considering,  the  os  uteri  is  either  en- 

3  * 
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tirely  closed  up  or  in  process  of  dilatation.  In  the  former 
condition,  of  course  nothing  can  bo  done  without  sacrificing 
due  respect  to  the  child,  nor  without  some  considerable  liazard 
to  the  motl^er.  The  exertion,  indeed,  necessary  to  dilate  the 
OS  uteri  must  subject  the  woman  to  much  additional  suffering, 
and  if  the  requisite  violence  which  some  cases  require  in  order 
to  produce  dilatation  be  used,  there  could  be  but  little  prospect 
entertained  of  a  recovery.  When  the  parts  are  in  progress  of 
dilatation,  interference  is  generally  unnecessary,  for  a  sponta- 
neous expulsion  of  the  foetus  will  then  most  likely  be  the  re* 
suit.  From  such  considerations,  our  question  must  be  decided 
in  the  negative.  Viewed  in  any  or  every  aspect,  this,  we 
conclude,  is  the  proper  decision:  and  it  is  not  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  feelings  than  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  enlightened  system  of  practice. 

Our  next  question  is — 

What  are  the  circumstances  which  make  delivery  by  art 
proper  and  justifiable?    In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  stated — 

1st.  Where  there  is  evidence,  in  a  case  of  premature  labor, 
that  the  child  is  dead  and  the  os  uteri  open  or  easily  dilatable, 
there  is  no  propriety  in  waiting  for  the  spontaneous  expulsion ' 
of  the  foetus.  Whatever  its  agency  may  have  been,  while 
alive,  in  originating  or  keeping  up  the  convulsions,  one  thing 
is  obvious,  that  after  its  death,  operating  as  a  foreign  body  ifi 
the  uterus,  and  imparting  to  the  circulation  of  the  mother  a 
sudden  change,  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  permitting  it  to 
remain,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  good  reasons  why  its 
removal  may  put  a  stop  to  the  fits. 

2d.  In  cases  of  convulsions  that  take  place  at  or  about  the 
full  period  of  pregnancy,  prompt  delivery,  when  the  parts  arc 
dilated  or  capable  of  being  dilated,  is  one  of  the  measures  of 
relieving  the  fits  upon  which  considerable  reliance  may  be 
placed.  When  this  is  accomplished,  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  fits  cease  altogether.  Besides  the  relief  which  usually 
accrues  to  the  mother  from  this  measure,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  it  often  saves  the  life  of  the  child,  by  removing  it  from  a 
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ffituatioii  in  which  it  must  have  perished.  Hence  when  con-. 
Tulsions  happen  to  women  who  have  gone  the  full  period  of 
gestation,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  save  the  child  by  deliv- 
ery, when  we  are  unuble  to  save  the  mother.  This  was  done 
in  oar  fifth  case.*  Here  the  parts  were  in  a  favorable  condi- 
tion, and  the  woman  had  gone  to  full  time;  the  forceps  were 
applied  when  the  tendency  to  convulsions  was  first  noticed* 
Before,  however,  the  child  was  delivered,  the  convulsion  had 
made  its  advent.  The  woman  died  in  the  second  convulsion, 
but  the  child  was  saved. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  this  malady, 
we  submit  the  following  positions: 
/      1.  Each  case  of  the  disease  is  likely  to  have  some  peculiar- 
ity, and  therefore  requires  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  remedies. 

2.  Bloodletting  is  not  only  the  most  general  remedy,  appli- 
cable to  almost  all  cases,  but  it  is  also  the  most  valuable. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  depletion  should  be  carried  will 
depend  not  so  much  on  the  violence  of  the  convulsions  as 
upon  the  habit  of  body,  strength  of  constitution,  etc.,  of  the 
patient. 

4.  Opium,  emetics  and  cathartics  have  considerable  value 
as  auxiliaries. 

5.  Delivery  by  art  is  a  measure  of  great  value,  but  should 
never  be  performed  without  strict  regard  to  both  mother  and 
child. 

Jamestown,  Ohio,  February  10,  1847. 


*  Dr.  Winans  introduced  the  forceps  and  delivered  the  child  in  this  case,  h 
happened  that  the  fit  came  on  before  he  had  succeeded  in  applying  the  instm- 
Menty  at  which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced on  the  uterus.  Instead  of  the  regular  contractions,  the  organ,  he  observed, 
flattered  around  his  hand,  and  had  imperfect  irregular  contractions. 
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Art.  IL — Notes  on  Medical  Matters  and  Medical  Men  in  Paris,    By 
David  W.  Yandell,  M.D.,  of  LonisviUe,  Ey 

I  spoke  in  a  former  communication  of  the  use  of  some  of 
the  preparations  of  gold  by  M.  Legrand.  M.  Ricord  has  been 
making,  at  the  H6pital  du  Midi,  some  experiments  with  gold 
associated  with  mercury,  which,  although  too  few  to  warrant 
any  definite  conclusions,  still  authorize  the  hope  that  it  will  one 
day  become  a  highly  useful  remedy.  M.  Ricord  believes 
that  he  has  remarked  in  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis,  where 
he  has  administered  the  chryso-hydrargyrique  pills,  the  symp- 
toms yield  more  rapidly  than  under  the  mercury  alone,  with- 
out the  supervention  of  any  unpleasant  accidents  either  to  the 
mouth  or  digestive  apparatus.  He  goes  so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
insist  that  the  gold,  by  its  association  with  mercury,  acts  use- 
fully as  a  prophylactic  against  salivation.  The  modus  ope- 
randi of  this  amalgam  is  yet  obscurely  if  at  all  known.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  passage  in  a  work  published  in  1757, 
entitled  Cours  de  Chimie  de  Lemery^  which,  however,  the  able 
conductor  of  the  Gazette  des  H6pitaux  pronounces  purely 
hypothetical.  Here  is  the  passage:  "Gold  is  a  good  remedy 
for  those  who  have  taken  too  much  mercury,  for  these  two 
metals  readily  unite  with  each  other,  and  by  this  union  or 
amalgamation  the  mercury  is  fixed  and  its  progress  inter- 
rupted. This  is  well  seen  in  those  who  have  received  fric- 
tions of  mercury,  who,  if  they  hold  a  piece  of  gold  in  their 
mouths  for  some  time,  find  that  it  is  whitened  from  the  vapor 
of  mercury."  The  Gazette  thus  comments  upon  this:  "We 
have  had  very  lately  occasion  to  treat  a  patient  who  had  been 
intensely  salivated  by  a  feeble  dose  of  iodide  of  mercury.  A 
piece  of  gold  well  polished  was  placed  in  the  patient's  mouth, 
where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  during  more  than  half  an  hour; 
on  being  removed,  its  color  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
changed."  Until  more  ample  information  is  attained  upon  the 
subject,  the  mode  in  which  gold  acts,  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease and  in  preventing  salivation,  must  remain  a  matter  of 
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conjecture.  The  amalgam  alluded  to  consists  of  fifteen  parts 
of  mercury  to  one  of  gold.  The  pills,  containing  from  two  to 
three  grains  of  this,  are  given  morning,  noon  and  night 

M.  N61aton  communicated,  nottlong  since,  an  extremely 
curious  fact  observed  by  himself  in  a  young  epileptic  girl,  and 
which,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  records 
of  medicine.  The  patient  received  a  blow  from  a  stone  on 
the  eye,  which  contusion  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a 
traumatic  cataract.  After  the  development  of  the  cataract, 
she  became  the  subject  of  epileptic  fits.  Each  time  that  she 
felt  these  symptoms,  and  a  few  moments  before  their  occur- 
rence, she  experienced  in  the  eye  a  very  perceptible  pricking, 
a  true  aura  epileptica;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  general 
affection,  which  terminated  in  the  epileptic  fit,  commenced  at 
the  eye.  M.  Nelaton  extracted  the  crystaline  body;  the  sight 
was  restored  to  that  eye,  and  the  fits  ceased.  Afterwards,  but 
a  long  time  subsequently,  as  M.  N61aton  has  learned,  the 
girl  became  the  subject  of  meatal  aberration. 

■ 

M.  Jobert,  of  St.  Louis  Hospital,  of  whom  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  a  former  letter,  makes  frequent  and  successful  appli- 
cation, in  rheumatism,  erysipelas  and  some  other  affections,  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  varying  in  strength 
from  four  and  eight  to  twelve  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 

*  

thirty  grammes  of  lard.  (A  gramme  is  1 5*444  grains  Troy.)  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  this  ointment  was 
used  with  the  most  satisfactory  results: 

Observation  first  A  man  forty-three  years  old  wounded 
himself  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  leg,*  with  a  hatchet. 
The  wound  was  suppurating  at  its  edges  and  around  them 
for  some  lines.  The  skin  presented  a  manifest  erysipelatous  . 
blush  when  M.  Jobert  saw  the  patient.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  were  general  uneasiness,  anorexia,  full,  hard  and 
frequent  pulse.  Ordered  lemonade,  simple  dressing  to  the 
wound,  and  application  around  its  whole  extent  of  the  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  silver.     The  next  day   the   erysipelas  had 
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invaded  no  other  region;  the  local  pain  and  general  pheno- 
mena were  somewhat  diminished^  but  the  patient  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  complained  of  having  felt  a  lively  pain  at 
the  internal  part  of  the  thigh  and  groin  of  the  wounded  side. 
The  day  following,  all  the  «feymptoms  were  detected  which 
characterize  lymphatic  inflammation;  the  rose-colored  bands, 
sinuous  and  multiplied  at  the  internal  part  of  the  leg,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels;  little  ery- 
sipelatous wounds  corresponding  to  the  more  superficial  lym- 
phatic ganglia  here  and  there  interrupted  these  lines  or  bands, 
and  in  the  same  points  there  was  pain,  and  a  cylindrical,  fusi- 
form tumefaction,  corresponding  to  the  vessels,  or  to  the  in- 
flamed ganglia;  and  finally,  the  inguinal  region  of  the  same 
side  presented  many  lymphatic  ganglia,  swollen,  and  painful 
upon  pressure.  M,  Jobert  ordered  all  the  points  which  were 
either  red,  tumefied  or  painful,  to  be  anointed  with  the  pom- 
made  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  next  morning,  th^  15th,  the 
patient  said  he  had  passed  a  better  night,  and  affirmed  that 
the  pain  which  he  had  felt  was  sensibly  diminished;  notwith- 
standing which,  during  the  days  following  three  other  appli- 
cations of  the  ointment  were  made,  in  order  completely  to 
subdue  the  inflammation  and  hasten  the  resolution  of  the  en- 
gorged tissues.  On  the  20th,  every  complication  had  disap- 
peared, the  wound  presented  a  healthy  aspect,  the  appetite 
had  returned,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  be  up  a  little  every 
day.  There  was  a  small  piece  of  skin  cut  by  the  blow  of  the 
hatchet,  and  left  hanging  by  a  slender  pedicle,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  erysipelas,  was  preserved,  and  ended  by  con- 
tracting adhesions;  but  the  complete  cicatrization  of  the  wound 
was  delayed  some  weeks  longer,  when  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  perfectly  restored,  with  the  inguinal  ganglia  of  the 
right  side  no  more  voluminous  or  sensible  to  pressure  than 
those  of  the  left, 

ObserviitioH  second.  A  laborer,  wt  forty-eight  years,  whose 
r^t  foot  had  been  wounded,  presented  the  following  condi- 
tion: considerable  tumefoction*  large  collection  of  blood  on  it* 
dorsal  face^  and  two  woimdss  one  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
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third  toe,  the  other  near  the  external  border  of  the  foot,  about 
two  inches  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus.  Emollient  cata- 
plasms were  applied  around  the  foot^  which,  in  addition  to 
venesection,  were  repeated  the  next  day.  On  the  1 3th,  the 
cataplasms  were  replaced  by  compresses  saturated  with  cam- 
phorated brandy.  On  the  14th,  an  erysipelas  occupied  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  foot,  and  had  already  invaded  the  inferior 
part  of  the  leg.  A  single  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
ointment  sufficed  to  calm  the  pain  and  limit  the  erysipelas  to 
the  parts  already  mentioned.  On  the  18th,  new  symptoms 
were  observed:  on  the  skin  of  the  internal  part  of  the  right 
leg  red  ribbons,  sinuous,  very  painful  to  the  touch,  which  gave 
the  sensation  of  small  cylindrical  cords,  appeared;  the  ganglia 
of  the  groin  of  the  same  side  were  swollen  and  painful  upon 
pressure.  There  existed  now  very  evidently  in  this  patient 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  and  inguinal  glands.  M.  Jo- 
bert  ordered  the  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  applied 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  upon  the 
ganglia.  On  the  19th,  the  pain  felt  in  the  groin  and  thigh  had 
diminished  so  much  that  the  patient,  deprived  of  sleep  the  night 
before,  had  been  able  during  the  last  to  repose  many  hours. 
The  pain  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatics  continued  rapidly  to 
disappear  until  completely  gone;  but  the  ganglia,  although 
wholly  indolent,  still  preserved  a  volume  a  little  greater  than 
natural.  Dec.  1st,  the  patient  ate  and  slept  well,  his  general 
condition  very  satisfiictory.  On  the  2d,  M.  Jobert  discovered 
upon  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  three  small  abscesses,  the 
first  situated  below  the  internal  malleolus,  the  second  at  the 
internal  and  inferior  part  of  the  leg,  the  third  at  the  internal 
and  inferior  part  of  the  thigh.  The  introduction  of  a  bis- 
toury was  followed  by  the  escape  of  phlegmonous  pus.  On 
the  3d,  two  other  small  abscesses  were  seen,  which  were  sim- 
ilarly opened;  one  was  situated  at  the  internal  and  superior 
part  of  the  leg,  the  other  behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
femur.  These  five  wounds,  resulting  from  the  opening  of  as 
many  little  abscesses,  were  dressed  simply.  On  the  13th,  the 
two  wounds  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  produced  by  the  accident, 
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were  not  yet  cicatrized;  on  examination,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  skin  which  separated  them  was  coming  away,   and  that 
there  was  already  a  fistulous  communication.   M.  Jobert  intro- 
duced a  canula,  incised  the  skin,  and  formed  the  two  wounds 
into  a  single  one.     19th.  For  some  days  the  wound  on   the 
back  of  the  fofet  is  seen  to  be  cicatrizing;  this  was  favored  by 
touching  it  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver;  simple  dressing. 
As  to  the  other  small  wounds,  they  are  cicatrized;  some  are 
still  covered  with  scabs.     The  lymphatic  ganglia  of  the  right 
groin  remain  slightly  engorged,  as  is  quite  manifest  to  the 
touch.     27th.  The  dorsal  face  of  the  foot  offers  a  completely 
continuous  and  solid  cicatrix.     The  patient  has  commenced 
to  get  up  and  walk;  but  the  various  lesions  that  he  suffered, 
and  especially  the  repose  upon  bed  that  was  enjoined,  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  slight  difficulty  which  he  experiences  in 
movements  of  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation  of  the  right  side — a 
difficulty  which,  without  doubt,  will  disappear  after  sufficient 
exercise. 

Independently  of  the  interest  attached  to  these  two  observa- 
tions under  the  light  of  the  treatment  used,  the   inflammation 
of  the  lymphatics  noticed  in  the  subject  of  the   second,  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  termination.     We   know   that   the  first 
effect  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  lymph.     Generally  this  lymphatic  clot  diminishes, 
is  absorbed,  and  the  vessel  preserves  its  calibre.     Sometimes 
the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  of  the  coagulum  is  absorbed,  the 
solid  part  condenses  itself  in  adhesions  to  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  thus  obliterates  them.     At  other   times   again,   but 
more  rarely,  lymph  accumulates  at  different  points,  distends 
the  parietes  of  the  vessels,  coagulates  and  adheres  there;  then 
these  coagula,  instead  of  completely  disappearing  or  of  con- 
densing themselves,  soften  from  the  centre  to   the  circumfe- 
rence, and  furnish  pus.     Thus  result^  at  different  points,  and 
along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  true  abscesses  of 
small  size.    We  have  seen,  in  the  first  case,  that  the  patient 
arrived  at  the  former  of  tliese  terminations,  which  of  all  is  the 
most  common  and  happy;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  coagula 
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were  absorbed,  the  vessels  preserved  their  calibre,  and  the 
lymph  resumed  its  course.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lymphatic  inflammation  terminated  by  numerous 
little  abscesses,  though  the  formation  of  the  pus,  preceded  by 
adhesions  of  the  clot,  was  followed  by  no  grave  accidents:  in 
fact,  pus  when  thus  limited  is  unable  to  penetrate  the  current 
of  the  circulation. 

Obsei^ation  third.  A  man,  after  severe  walking  and  exces- 
sive fatigue,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  tibio^tarsal  articula- 
tion of  the  rjght  side,  and  being  taken  to  St.  Louis  Hospital, 
his  case  was  pronounced  arthritis,  with  considerable  collection 
of  serum  about  the  joint.  Anointments  with  pommade  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  were  ordered,  and  after  being  persisted  in  for 
three  weeks,  the  patient  left  the  hospital  perfectly  cured. 

Observation  fourth.  A  man  entered  the  same  service  to 
be  treated  for  lupus  situated  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  left  leg. 
During  his  sojourn  at  the  hospital  he  was  attacked  with  a 
violent  erysipelas,  which  rapidly  extended  over  the  leg,  thigh 
and  buttock  of  the  side  corresponding  to  the  lupus.  The  ni- 
trate of  silver  was  applied  by  M.  Moissenet;  the  invasion  of 
the  erysipelas  was  arrested,  its  extent  limited,  and  speedily 
all  the  inflammatory  symptoms  completely  disappeared. 

Observation Jifth.  A  young  man  was  attacked,  in  March, 
184S,  with  acute  rheumatism  of  the  right  femoro- tibial  articti- 
lation,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  so  well  marked  that  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  affection.  He 
was  treated  energetically  by  antiphlogistics,  and  then  by  sul- 
phate of  quinine;  notwithstanding  which,  although  the  treat- 
ment was  continued  fifteen  days,  the  disease  did  not  terminate 
by  resolution,  and  sonje  days  later  the  following  phenomena 
were  observed:  The  knee  presented  considerable  tumefaction, 
and  a  sensibility  so  great  that  the  slightest  pressure  produced 
the  most  acute  pain;  there  was  flexion  of  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh,  and  the  knee  exhibited  a  manifest  deformity;  the  supe- 
rior extremity  of  the  leg  was  carried  outwards,  and  the  skin 
was  of  a  violet  red.  To  the  touch  a  sensation  was  imparted 
as  of  foreign  bodies  contained  in  the  articulation  in  the  midst 
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of  a  liquid;  an  exploring  puncture  proved  this  to  be  of  a  sero- 
sanguinolent  nature. 

A  white  swelling  in  its  commencement  was  diagnosed,  and 
treated  by  cauterization  and  vesicatories,  without  any  amelior- 
ation of  the  symptoms.  The  nitrate  of  silver  ointment  was 
now  used  for  about  fifteen  days,  when  the  local  symptoms 
were  so  greatly  diminished  that  the  patient  got  up  and  com- 
menced walking  without  the  use  of  crutches,  and  continued 
rapidly  to  improve  until  the  articulation  recovered  its  form, 
volume,  and  healthy  movements. 

M.  Petzold,  of  Fohrenberg,  in  an  article  on  the  treatment 
of  intermittent  fever  among  very  young  children,  suggests 
nothing  which  is  not  familiar  to  American  physicians,  save, 
probably,  his  formula  for  disguising  the  taste  of  quinine,  which 
may  be  of  some  value: 

^.     Clarified  honey,  45  grammes; 
Sulph.  quinine,  75  centigrammes; 
Aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  dilute,  4  grammes. 
Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  is  to  be 
giveu  every  two  hours,  shaking  it  previous  to  administration. 
Even  this  honey  will  still  retain  a  little  bitterness,  though  chil- 
dren usually  take  it  without  any  great  repugnance.     For  very 
young  children,  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  replaced  by  com- 
mon water.     One  or  even  two  teaspoonfuls  should  be  admin- 
istered every  hour  during  both  night  and  day   to   children   of 
some  size. 

Remedy  for  Toothache. — To  a  hundred  grammes  of  sulphuric 
ether,  in  which  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  camphor  has 
been  dissolved,  add  two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia;  thus  is 
obtained  a  camphorated  ammoniacal  ether,  which,  if  applied 
to  carious  teeth,  immediately  relieves  the  pain.  M.  Cottereau, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  preparation,  has  used  it  in  great  num- 
bers of  cases  with  invariable  success.  The  ether  evaporates 
so  rapidly  that  a  layer  of  camphor  is  left  in  the  dental  cavity, 
which,  although  too  light  to  incommode  as  a  foreign  body,  is 
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sufficient  to  protect  the  denuded  nen-e  from  the  air.  isesides 
this,  the  ammonia  acts  as  a  cautery.  The  solution  should  be 
kept  in  a  perfectly  closed  glass  bottle. 

Although  M.  R^camier  published  the  result  of  some  re- 
searches on  hydatids  of  the  liver  as  early  as  182,5,  it  is  in  an 
inaugural  dissertation  of  M.  Barrier  that  we  find  the  complete 
history,  and  the  establishment,  after  numerous  facts,  of  the 
symptomatology,  march  and  termination  of  this  affection.  An 
interesting  case  of  opening  of  a  hydatid  cyst  into  the  intestine 
occurred  a  short  time  since  in  the  service  of  M.  Vigla,  at  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  a  rapid  and  succinct  analysis  of  which  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  A  man  28  years  old,  of  good  constitution, 
lymphatic,  has  been  troubled  three  or  four  times  in  the  space  of 
two  years  with  very  violent  colic,  from  his  description  of 
which  it  seems  much  like  bilious  colic,  each  attack  of  which 
lasted  from  four  to  five  days,  and  terminated  without  any  other 
treatment  except  rest  in  bed,  diet,  and  emollient  applications  to 
the  abdomen.  Fifteen  days  ago  he  had  an  attack  more  violent 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  for  which  he  entered  the  hospital, 
where  the  pains  augmented  in  intensity  during  the  early  part 
of  his  stay,  became  more  acute  upon  pressure,  and  were  felt 
especially  over  the  liver;  while  in  the  right  hypochondriac 
region,  and  under  the  inferior  border  of  the  false  ribs,  a  toler- 
rably  voluminous,  deeply  seated  and  resisting  tumor  was  ob- 
served,  around  which  the  abdominal  parietes,  although  tense, 
were  smooth  and  not  sensibly  elevated  or  distended  by  their 
contents.  One  morning,  after  a  paroxysm  of  the  most  violent 
pains,  the  patient  was  seized  with  a  copious  diarrhoea,  and 
almost  immediately  found  himself  relieved  of  all  symptoms  of 
disease.  The  matter  which  he  had  passed,  preserved  and  pre- 
sented at  the  visit,  contained  a  great  quantity  of  membranous 
pellicles,  opaline,  of  different  sizes,  which  on  an  attentive  ex- 
amination were  soon  recognised  as  hydatid  remains.  The 
next  day  and  the  day  after,  the  colics  were  renewed,  and 
each  time  followed  and  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of  similar 
matter  in  large  quantities,  accompanied  by  a  mucous  diarrhoea. 
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In  the  space  of  three  days,  these  accidents  were  repeated  five 
times,  and  uniformly  terminated  in  the  same  way.  To-day 
the  patient  is  in  a  satisfactory  state,  complaining  of  no  more 
pain;  the  tension  of  the  abdomen  has  diminished,  and  the 
deep-seated  tumor,  detected  at  first  wheii  the  abdominal  walls 
were  depressed,  is  now  no  longer  to  be  felt. 

There  had  evidently  been  here  a  hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver, 
which  discharged  itself  into  the  digestive  tube.  According  to 
the  light  furnished  by  pathological  anatomy  and  the  results  of 
post  mortem  examinations  in  analogous  cases,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  the  existence  of  adhesions  which  were  formed  be- 
tween the  Walls  of  the  cyst  and  those  of  the  intestine ;  which 
leads  to  the  inquiry,  to  what  part  of  the  intestine  were  these 
adhesions  formed,  and  into  what  part  of  the  digestive  tube  did 
the  tumor  open?  It  is  possible  for  this  to  be  either  in  the  large 
or  small  intestines,  and  the  transverse  portion  of  the  colon  is 
but  a  small  distance  farther  from  the  liver  than  the  duodenum. 
As  a  characteristic  symptom,  there  is  nothing  to  determine 
the  diagnosis,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  circumstances 
which  militate  in  favor  of  the  one  opinion  rather  than  the 
other.  In  considering  the  relations  of  the  small  intestine  with 
the  liver,  we  see  that  it  was  that  portion  of  the  intestine  which 
corresponds  to  the  point  of  the  liver  towards  which  the  cyst 
had  a  tendency  to  transport  itself — that  is  to  say,  the  anterior 
and  inferior  portion.  But  the  circumstance  which  induces  us 
more  readily  to  believe  the  opening  of  the  cyst  was  into  the 
duodenum  is,  that  during  the  progress  of  the  case  entire  hy- 
datids were  never  met  with  in  the  stools,  but  only  the  remains 
of  hydatid  membranes.  Now,  cysts  of  this  nature  contain 
most  frequently  a  greater  or  less  number  of  these  acephalo- 
cysts  of  evei-y  size;  and  if  the  cyst  had  opened  into  the  colon, 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  some  of  the  least 
voluminous  hydatids  not  to  have  passed  entire  with  the  dis- 
charges; whereas  the  length  of  the  passage  they  were  obliged 
to  make,  if  the  tumor  opened  into  the  duodenum,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  digestion,  mixed  with  the  chyme,  the  trituration 
to  which  the  hydatids  in  the  small  intestine  were  necessarily 
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submitted,  sufficiently  explain  the  state  of  disorganization  in 
which  they  were  discharged.  The  patient  is  now  (December 
28th)  in  a  satisfactory  condition — a  result  hardly  to  have  been 
expected,  for,  as  remarked  by  M.  Barrier,  the  issue  of  such 
cases  is  most  frequently  in  death.  The  treatment  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  simply  palliative. 

M.  Briquet,  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis,  uses  sulphate  of 
iron,  because  of  its  solubility,  in  preference  to  the  subcarbon- 
ate  of  the  same  substance.  The  following  is  his  method  of 
administering  the  remedy:  Sulphate  of  iron  1  gramme,  dis- 
tilled water  180  grammes;  m.  et  f.  dissolve  s.  a.  Of  this  the 
dose  is  a  tablespoonful  morning  and  evening.  Each  spoonful 
contains  seven  centigrammes  or  about  one  grain  and  a  half  of 
the  salt  of  iron.  The  above  quantity  of  the  solution  is  suffi- 
cient for  daily  administration  for  the  space  of  a  week.  As  to 
the  subcarbonate,  much  larger  doses  of  that  may  be  adminis- 
tered; two  grammes  and  upwards  have  been  given  without 
any  unpleasant  effects. 

Dr.  Gu^rard  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  with  great 
success,  in  the  chronic  diarrhoeas  which  accompany  phthisis 
or  enteritis,  and  which  succeed  typhoid  fever,  injections  of  the 
following:  Common  water  1  litre  (about  a  quart  English),  ni- 
trate of  sil /er  50  centigrammes.  Previous  to  adding  the  salt 
to  the  measure  of  water,  it  is  easier  to  dissolve  it  in  a  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water.  The  patient  may  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  retain  or  discharge  the  injection  that 
has  been  administered,  the  effect  of  the  argentic  salt  being  the 
same  in  either  case.  M.  Guerard  has  had  no  occasion  to  de- 
plore unpleasant  accidents  from  its  use. 

I  promised,  in  my  communication  by  the  steamer  of  the  5th 
of  January,  that  at  a  future  time  I  would  complete  the  history 
of  the  case  at  the  H6tel  Dieu^  in  which  ligation  of  the  femoral 
artery  was  practised  by  M.  Roux,  for  a  tumor  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  soon  after  which  hemorrhage  supervened 
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and  the  man  died.  The  post  mortem  revelations,  "Which  ex- 
hibit an  error  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  distinguished  surgeon, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  Gazette  des  Hdpitaux  in  its  criti- 
cisms on  the  case,  are  as  follows; — previous  to  giving  which, 
however,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  condition  of  the  patient 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death: 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  19th  of  November, 
four  days  after  which  the  first  dressings  were  removed,  when 
the  condition  of  the  patient  was  most  satisfactory,  the  numb- 
ness which  was  so  disagreeable  at  first  being  almost  gone, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  member  nearly  that  of  the  healthy 
limb.  Sixteen  days  after  the  ligature  was  applied  a  very 
considerable  hemorrhage  occurred,  which  was  partially  ar- 
rested by  one  of  the  hospital  pupils  until  M.  Roux  arrived, 
who,  considering  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  patient  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  his  unwillingness  to  submit  to  another 
operation,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  contented  himself  with 
simply  ligaturing  the  free  extremity  of  the  artery  a  few  lines 
above  the  point  of  section,  instead  of,  as  might  have  been  done 
under  other  circumstances,  enlarging  the  opening  in  order  to 
apply  a  ligature  beyond  the  point  where  the  arterial  tissues 
were  inflamed.  Unhappily,  while  ligaturing  the  artery,  a  large 
venous  trunk  was  wounded,  which  circumstance,  in  con- 
junction, perhaps,  with  the  evil  condition  to  which  the  patient 
had  been  brought  by  the  loss  of  blood,  developed  a  phlebitis, 
a  purulent  diathesis,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  December* 

At  the  autopsy,  abscesses  were  found  in  the  spleen  and  liver, 
pus  existed  in  the  right  femoro-tibial  articulation,  and  the  tibia 
itself  was  so  profoundly  altered  that  a  quick  jerk  was  sufficient 
to  fracture  it.  The  arterial  extremity  was  still  well  clasped 
by  the  last  ligature,  and  no  traces  of  a  second  hemorrhage 
were  observable.  A  section  of  the  tibia  perpendicular  to  its 
length,  made  on  a  level  with  the  superior  layers  of  the  bone, 
showed  a  healthy  osseous  tissue;  but  a  longitudinal  section 
revealed  a  degeneration  evidently  encephaloid,  presentmg 
here  and  there  gelatinous-like  points,  having  destroyed  the 
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compact  lamellsB  of  the  bone,  and  constituting  the  two  tumors, 
or  rather  the  bi-lobed  tumor  of  which  I  spoke,  and  in  which 
were  ielt,  before  the  operation,  beats  synchronous  with  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart.  The  cartilages  at  the  articulation  of 
the  knee  had  not  undergone  any  alterations  of  a  grave  or  im* 
portant  character. 

This  case,  evidently  beyond  the  resources  of  art,  affords  me 
an  opportunity  of  giving  the  four  forms  of  cancer  of  the  bones 
distinguished  by  M.  N61aton,  in  doing  which,  you  will  not 
consider  me  as  attempting  didactic  pathology,  but  as  simply 
endeavoring,  by  translating  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  distinguished  writers  on  this  subject,  to  throw  light  upon  a 
point  so  difficult  and  obscure,  that  a  surgeon  whose  merits  no 
one  will  question  was  himself  guilty  of  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

1st  In  the  first  form,  within  the  interior  itself  of  the  osseous 
ti88ue,'nuclei  of  cancerous  matter  or  tissue  are  found,  in  cavities 
which  they  exactly  fill;  the  tissue  of  the  bone  has  completely 
disappeared  at  the  points  invaded  by  the  accidental  growth, 
and  there  is  a  loss  of  osseous  substance  both  in  its  spongy  and 
compact  portion,  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  loss  the  bone 
appears  to  have  undergone  no  alteration,  and  scarcely  more 
vascularity  is  remarked  than  is  observed  in  the  normal  state 
of  the  bone.  In  proportion  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  can- 
cerous mass  becomes  developed,  and  forms  a  prominence 
more  or  less  considerable  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  which,  I 
may  note,  was  the  case  in  the  patient  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  If 
the  production  occupies  a  long  bone  and  corresponds  to  its 
diaphysis,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  cancerous  growth 
extend  towards  the  medullary  canal,  whose  membrane  offers 
no  resistance,  and  thus  form  a  tumor  which  mounts  into  the 
interior  much  higher  than  its  seat  or  volume  would  lead  one 
to  suppose — a  disposition  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  resort  to  amputation  of 
the  limb. 

2d.  In  the  second  form,  which  is  allied  more  especially  io 
the  osieo'sarcoma  of  authors,  the  tissue  of  the  bone  has  suffered 
a  profound  modification,  and  generally  presents  a  voluminous 
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tumor,  a  section  of  which  exposes  a  great  number  of  celluleS| 
very  irregular  both  in  form  and  dimensions,  filled  with  cancer- 
ous matter  in  different  stages  of  softening,  while  there  seems 
also  to  be  a  tenuity  of  the  osseous  tissue  in  the  cellules  of 
which  the  cancerous  matter  is  deposited. 

3d.  The  third  form  is  that  in  which  a  cancerous  mass  com- 
mences in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  develops  itself  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, and  pressing  eccentrically  the  osseous  matter,  which  yields 
in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  becoming  thinner  and  thinner 
until  at  length  it  presents  only  a  very  friable  shell,  in  which  is 
contained  the  cancerous  matter;  this  is  the  spina  ventosa  oi 
writers.  In  this  variety,  when  the  tumor  is  sufficiently  volu- 
minous, the  shell  becomes  perforated,  the  cancerous  matter 
escapes  by  the  aperture,  forms  a  prominence  under  the  skin, 
and  goes  on  like  other  cancers. 

4th.  The  tumor  is  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  bone,  cov- 
ered by  periosteum,  and  has  been  caXled  fungous  tumor  of  the 
periosteum;  though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  osseous  tissue  is 
itself  altered;  in  fact,  a  collection  of  osseous  prolongations  ex- 
tremely fine  and  flexible  are  found,  which  may  be  compared 
to  hair  implanted  on  the  surface  of  the  bone.  These  points  or 
prolongations  are  united  in  the  form  of  a  wick  or  cord,  in  the 
intervals  and  on  the  surface  of  which  the  cancerous  matter  is 
deposited. 

One  sees,  adds  M.  Nelaton,  that  widely  marked  differences 
exist  between  these  forms  of  cancer  of  the  bones,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  exhibit  the  characters  proper  to  cancerous 
affections.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  its  original  form,  the  tu- 
mor constantly  increases,  softens,  ulcerates,  almost  always 
reproduces  itself  after  removal,  and  eventually  produces  the 
cancerous  cachexia. 

An  important  remark  to  be  made  relative  to  these  tumors 
is,  that  they  never  attack  the  cartilaginous  tissue,  and  that 
when  the  cancer  has  commenced  near  the  articular  extremity 
of  a  bone,  the  diarthrodial  cartilage  is  always  found  untouched, 
notwithstanding  the  complete  degeneration  of  the  epiphysis 
which  supported  it.    Whenever  the  cancerous  growth  extends 
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into  the  articulation,  it  is  by  a  point  where  the  bone  is  gov* 
ered  only  by  periosteum  and  the  synovial  membrane. 

I  have  very  much  abridged  the  anatomical  history  of  this 
disease  of  the  bones,  and  will  close  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
progress  and  symptomatology  of  these  tumors.  T  Key  may 
show  themselves  without  having  been  preceded  or  accompa- 
nied by  pain ;  all  that  occurs,  probably,  being  that  at  the 
moment  of  their  development  the  patient  may  experience  acute 
but  transient  pains,  perhaps  spontaneous,  sometimes  following 
fatigue  or  a  sudden  movement.  Nothing  is  determined  as  re- 
gards their  progress,  which  at  times  is  slow,  and  again  remark- 
ably rapid.  Finally,  and  this  should  render  one  reserved  in 
the  exact  diagnosis,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  can- 
cers of  the  bones  present  beats  synchronous  with  the  arterial 
pulsations — beats  which  do  not  consist  in  a  simple  rising,  but 
in  a  true  expansive  movement,  such  as  is  met  with  in  aneu- 
rismal  tumors.  The  ear  often  detects  a  bruit  de  souffle^  less 
distinct,  however,  than  that  of  aneurismal  tumors;  this  bruit 
de  souffle  is  not  constant,  and  in  the  case  just  related  in  the 
service  of  M.  Roux  it  did  not  exist.  As  a  difl'erential  diagnosis, 
one  will  note,  when  he  has  been  able  to  observe  these  tumors 
from  their  commencement,  that  pulsations  are  felt  in  aneurisms 
from  the  beginning,  whereas  in  cancers  they  are  perceived 
only  at  a  period  when  the  accidental  tissue  has  become  very 
vascular — that  is  to  say,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their 
formation. 

At  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  in  July  last,  there  was  a  case  of 
inguinal  hernia  reduced  spontaneously  by  the  application  of  a 
cataplasm.  As  the  case  is  a  singular  one,  I  have  thought  it 
sufficiently  interesting  to  translate  from  the  report  contained 
in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux: 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1846,  a  man  aged  51  years,  a  shoemaker, 
of  good  and  robust  constitution,  entered  the  wards  of  M.  Mal- 
gaigne,  having  a  hernia  of  the  left  side,  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing, which  had  increased  gradually  and  insensibly  in  volume 
from  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball  to  that  of  a  man's  fist;  it  was 
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seated  in  the  groin  at  first,  but  finally  extended  into  the  scro- 
tum. The  hernia  returned  easily,  but  escaped  upon  the  least 
exertion;  a  bandage  was  applied,  but  the  patient  neglected  to 
wear  it  constantly,  and  in  the  end  left  it  off  altogether.  Nei- 
ther of  the  parents  of  the  patient  has  had  a  hernia;  one  of  his 
brothers  has;  the  patient  himself  has  labored  under  a  cough 
for  four  years,  to  which  cause  he  ascribes  the  development  of 
the  hernia.  Tuesday,  30th  June,  while  coughing,  the  hernia 
escaped;  this  time  the  attempts  of  the  patient  to  return  it  were 
unavailing;  he  had  severe  attacks  of  colic  during  the  nights  of 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  vomited  at  three  different  times, 
at  first  food,  afterwards  a  greenish  colored  liquid.  Wednesday 
morning  the  patient  succeeded  in  efiecting  a  reduction  of  the 
tumor;  several  times  during  the  day  his  bowels  were  moved; 
the  condition  of  things  continued  so  pleasant  that  he  resumed 
his  work  without  applying  the  bandage,  which  was  old,  worn 
out  and  useless.  Thursday  at  2  o'clock,  while  ^oing  down  stairs, 
the  hernia  again  made  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  severe 
pains  in  the  belly,  similar  to  those  felt  on  Tuesday,  but  with- 
out vomiting.  All  attempts  at  reduction  were  ineffectual;  the 
patient  had  been  to  stool  in  the  morning;  he  had  breakfasted 
at  10  o'clock,  but  was  unable  to  take  any  more  food  during 
the  day;  at  5,  p.  m.  he  entered  the  hospital,  when  an  inguinal 
hernia  of  the  left  side,  which  appeared  to  be  strangulated,  was 
observed.  Ordered  a  warm  bath,  during  which  taxis  was 
practised  by  the  interne  without  success,  after  which  a  purga- 
tive injection  was  prescribed. 

M.  Malgaigne  being  sent  for  arrived  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  detected  the  following  state  of  things:  A  pyri- 
form  tumor,  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  occupying  the  left  side  and 
descending  into  the  scrotum,  whose  largest  extremity  was  be- 
low the  smaller  or  contracted  portion  looking  towards  the 
inguinal  ring;  the  skin  which  covered  it  was  warm,  smooth, 
shining,  much  distended,  and  slightly  red  in  the  part  occupied 
by  the  sack;  the  tumor  was  painful  on  pressure,  hard,  resist- 
ing, and  very  heavy;  perfectly  dull;  projected  forwards  so  as 
to  displace  the  penis  towards  the  right  side;  surface  uniform; 
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its  pedicle  or  constricted  part  seemed  like  a  very  hard  cord  of 
the  size  of  three  fingers,  occupying  the  inguinal  canal.  The 
hernia  was  very  distinct  from  the  testicle,  which  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  the  scrotum;  it  was  separated  from  this  organ  by 
a  furrow  or  contraction  situated  at  the  distance  of  two  fingers' 
breadth  from  the  base  of  the  tumor.  The  abdomen  was  but 
slightly  painful  on  pressure,  except  towards  the  left  half,  in 
the  iliac  fossa  and  the  flank  of  the  same  side.  No  vomiting 
or  disposition  to  vomit;  patient  calm;  pulse  regular,  76;  taxis 
painful  and  ineflectual;  and  the  injection,  although  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  its  administration,  had  produced  no 
efiect  A  large  cushion  was  applied  under  the  hams  of  the 
patient,  which  maintained  the  thighs  flexed  upon  the  pelvis; 
the  tumor  was  covered  by  a  cataplasm,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  marked  relief;  the  patient  falling  asleep  ond  remain- 
ing so  until  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when,  awaking,  he  put 
his  hand  upon  his  groin,  and  was  greatly  astonished  to  find 
the  hernia  gone;  it  had  returned  entirely  through  the  influence 
of  the  cataplasm,  which  proves  the  existence  of  an  inflamed 
hernia. 

The  reduction  was  in  fact  complete;  in  the  forenoon  the 
patient  had  an  abundant  stool;  and  the  next  day  he  left  the 
hospital,  provided  with  a  bandage.  This  fact  exemplifies  in  a 
very  striking  manner  the  happy  results  sometimes  obtained,  in 
the  most  embarrassing  cases,  by  the  administration  of  the  sim- 
plest remedies,  after  more  active  and  rational  methods  have 
completely  failed. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Louis,  at  the  Hdtel 
Dieu,  there  was  a  girl  18  years  old,  who  about  a  month  and  a 
half  previously  had  been  delivered  of  an  infant  at  full  term; 
nothing  peculiar  was  observed  during  or  after  the  accouche- 
ment; the  milk  fever  had  been  regular  in  force  and  duration; 
on  the  sixth  day  after  her  entrance  into  the  hospital,  intense 
febrile  phenomena  supervened,  accompanied  by  pains  in  the 
hypogastric  region,  which  yielded  to  the  application  of  some 
leeches.     The  fever  showed  itself  again  in  two  days,  associ- 
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ated  with  pains  in  the  abdomen  so  severe  as  to  draw  cries 
from  the  patient  These  had  commenced  at  midnight  the  night 
before;  they  were  greatly  increased  by  pressure,  and  accom- 
panied by  liquid  stools,  vomiting  and  extreme  pallor  of  the 
face;  notwithstanding  which,  M.  Louis  contented  himself  with 
prescribing  sinapisms  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  two  lauda- 
num injections  of  fifteen  drops  each.  In  half  an  hour  after 
the  visit,  in  addition  to  the  colics,  she  suffered  with  pains 
commencing  at  the  stomach  and  extending  even  to  the  throat, 
producing  partial  sufibcation;  considerable  dyspncea  was  ex- 
perienced, attended  by  extreme  anxiety,  and  cadaverous  hue 
of  the  face;  the  eyes  were  haggard;  movements  at  times  dis- 
ordered. It  was  evident  that  nervous  symptoms  were  present, 
but  arising  from  a  cause  which  it  was  at  the  moment  impos- 
sible to  point  out. 

M.  Louis  found  the  condition  of  the  patient  the  same  the 
day  following,  and  merely  added  to  the  former  prescription 
an  antispasmodic.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  total 
change  had  occurred:  all  the  alarming  phenomena  had  disap- 
peared; very  little  colic  remained;  respiration  sufficiently  free; 
pressure  on  the  belly  unaccompanied  by  pain;  no  tympanitis; 
no  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  uterus;  little  fever;  and  the 
day  after,  the  patient  had  appetite  for  food,  desired  to  get 
up,  and,  save  the  excessive  pallor  of  the  face  which  still  con- 
tinued, her  condition  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  next  day 
and  the  day  after  passed  without  a  renewal  of  the  attacks; 
respiration  still  unembarrassed;  the  only  phenomena  remain- 
ing being  considerable  debility  and  extreme  paleness. 

What  has  been  the  nature  of  this  apparently  formidable  but 
transient  affection?  The  symptoms  present  indicated  an  ex-  , 
tremely  acute  peritonitis  arising  from  an  intestinal  perforation, 
but  there  are  many  reasons  which  will  cause  this  opinion  to  be 
repudiated:  In  the  first  place,  extreme  difficulty  of  respiration 
was  observed,  which  is  not  usually  found  in  these  inflamma- 
tions of  the  peritoneum;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance, 
the  termination  of  the  affection,  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
phenomena,  establish  conclusively  that  there  was  no  peritoni- 
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tis.  For  the  same  reasons,  there  could  have  been  no  metritis 
in  the  case;  added  to  which  it  mav  be  remarked  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  uterus  never  comes  on  so  suddenly  and  with  so 
alarming  an  assemblage  of  symptoms.  Was  it  an  attack  of  hys- 
teria of  a  peculiar  nature?  It  is  still  difficult  to  admit  this. 
In  cases  of  this  description,  it  is  imprudent  to  give  an  imme- 
diate opinion,  as  M.  Louis  showed  by  reserving  his  until  the 
following  day,  when,  seeing  that  the  suffocation  and  pains  in 
the  abdomen  had  entirely  ceased,  he  concluded  that  all  the 
symptoms  were  purely  nervous,  and  had  been  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a  clot  formed  suddenly,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  which  had  given 
rise  to  considerable  embarrassment  in  the  circulation,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  general  innerv#tion  of  the  economy;  the  clot 
having  soon  become  dissolved  or  absorbed,  the  crisis  had  com- 
pletely passed  over,  not  to  be  reproduced. 

About  the  same  time,  phenomena  similar  to  those  just  de- 
tailed were  observed  in  the  wards  of  M.  Rostan,  in  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  who  was  not  in  the  puerperal  condition  like 
the  former,  but  who,  while  enjoying  the  most  perfect  health, 
felt  herself  so  violently  oppressed,  that,  to  use  her  own  words, 
^^  she  thought  she  could  not  live  an  hour."  At  the  same  time 
that  she  was  a  prey  to  this  sense  of  suffocation,  the  most  dis- 
tressing pains  in  the  abdomen  and  chest  were  experienced, 
those  in  the  precordial  region  being  most  severe.  The  first 
attacks  came  on  three  weeks  ago,  since  which  time  the  same 
symptoms  have  repeatedly  shown  themselves,  and  during  the 
intervals — that  is,  during  the  moments  of  calm — the  pulse  is 
so  small  and  threadlike  that  it  can  hardlv  be  felt  at  the  wrists. 
The  abdominal  and  precordial  pains  persist,  though  less  severe; 
auscultation  of  the  chest  reveals  a  normal  vesicular  respiration, 
while  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  dull,  deep,  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly,  joined  to  a  bruit  de  souffle  which  predominates 
over  the  respiratory  sound;  marked  dullness  from  the  third  to 
the  seventh  rib  upon  percussion,  except  which,  all  the  func- 
tions are  properly  executed;  there  being  no  marked  thirst, 
cephalalgia,  heat  of  the  skin,  or  sweatings:  appetite  and  digea- 
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tioQ  good;  stools  healthy;  the  menstrual  flow  has  not  appear^ 
ed  for  three  months. 

Concerning  this  patient  m.  Rostan  made  the  following  ob- 
servations: It  is  clear  that  this  was  an  acute  malady,  seated, 
where  ?  All  the  indications  show  that  it  was  in  the  heart  or 
its  envelops;  but  was  it  a  pericarditis,  or  an  inflammation  of 
the  heart  itself  1  The  professor  is  inclined  to  the  latter  opin- 
ion; but  itjis  nevertheless  proper  to  remark,  that  carditis  alone 
does  not  explain  all  the  phenomena  observed;  there  must  have 
been  something  else,  which  is  found  in  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal membrane,  designated  by  Broussais  internal  carditis^ 
and  by  late  writers  endocarditis^  which  induced  the  formation 
of  sanguine  clots  and  their  retention  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
The  enormous  extent  of  the  dullness  in  the  precordial  region 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  was  also,  perhaps,  pericar- 
ditis with  serous  effusion. .  Following  this  diagnosis,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  antiphlogistic,  which  in  fact  was  the  case;  the 
patient  has  been  twice  bled,  and  cups  have  been  applied  over 
the  region  of  the  heart;  and  under  this  plan  a  prompt  and  sen- 
sible amelioration  has  resulted. 

In  cases  of  this  description,  the  advantages  of  sanguine  de- 
pletion are  numerous.  When  the  pulse  is  of  that  i  educed  size 
already  alluded  to,  bleeding  develops  it  by  dissipating  the  in- 
flammation; while  another  effect  is  the  diminution  of  the  plas- 
ticity of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  clots  is  greatly  lessened,  and  if  already  form- 
ed, it  diminishes  their  chances  to  augment  in  volume. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  although  these  two  cases  are  not 
without  certain  analogies,  still  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  them.  In  that  of  Louis,  the  brief  duration  of  the 
symptoms  forbids  the  supposition,  that  the  clot  could  have 
formed  in  the  heart  in  consequence  of  an  infljlmmation  of  the 
substance  of  the  organ.  What  then  could  have  been  the  de- 
termining cause  of  this  coagulation  of  the  blood  ?  Evidently 
it  is  beyond  our  power  to  say  in  a  positive  manner,  though, 
since  it  is  reduced  to  hypothesis,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
search  for  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  in  the  nervous  system. 
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If  nervous  congestions  are  admitted  to  be  possible,  and  to  be 
capable  of  being  the  cause  of  real  disorders,  who  will  oppose, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  our  ascribing  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
general  innervation  a  disorder,  of  which  the  occasional  cause 
escapes  our  notice,  viz.,  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  one  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart  ? 

I  pass  to  the  third  case,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  woman 
aged  18  years,  a  milliner,  who  had  been  constipated  for  some 
days,  without  either  much  pain  in  the  abdomen,  sensibility  on 
pressure,  rumbling  of  the  intestines — in  a  word,  without  any- 
thing which  indicated  a  typhoid  state.  The  respiratory  mur- 
mur was  normal  throughout  the  lung,  save  at  the  right  side, 
where,  in  a  limited  point,  a  light  bj^uit  de  souffle^  perhaps  phys- 
iological, was  detected;  the  sensibility  of  the  abdomen  was 
obtuse,  which  is  explained  by  the  obstinate  constipation,  da- 
ting now  eight  days,  at  which  time  her  menstrual  discharge 
being  present,  was  suddenly  checked  after  exposure  to  cold, 
which  is  the  only  cause  the  patient  is  able  to  assign  for  her 
affection;  intense  cephalalgia  is  the  only  phenomenon  on  the 
part  of  the  nervous  system;  dullness  of  the  heart  in  its  normal 
limits;  pulsations  strong;  the  first  sound  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  souffle;  pulse  from  104  to  108.  Venesection  to  four 
hundred  grammes. 

The  next  day  M.  llostan  saw  the  patient,  and  adopting  the 
ideas  of  his  chef  de  clinique^  (who  had  ordered  the  first  bleed- 
ing,) relative  to  a  probable  inflammation  of  the  heart,  pre- 
scribed another  venesection,  which  furnished  a  clot  with  a 
firm,  thick,  buffy  coat:  cups  were  applied  in  the  evening;  the 
hruit  de  souffle  had  diminished  perceptibly  under  the  influence 
of  the  general  and  local  depletion,  each  of  which  had  been 
practised  three  times  in  four  days,  and  at  the  end  of  five  days 
no  traces  of  the  bruit  de  souffle  remained.  Rostan  thinks  there 
was  in  this  case  clearly  an  inflammation  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  Ae  heart,  perhaps  of  the  tissue  itself  of  the  organ, 
supervening  without  any  appreciable  cause,  and  neither  ac- 
companied, as  in  the  preceding  casQs,  by  the  formation  of 
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clots,  nor  by  that  reduction  of  the  pulse  so  remarkable  in  the 
second,  and  so  characteristic  of  it. 

A  case  of  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
the  right  leg  occurred  in  the  wards  of  M.  Gerdy,  at  La  Char- 
ite  Hospital,  a  few  days  ago,  which  was  successfully  treated 
by  simply  elevating  the  member,  a  brief  outline  of  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  found  interesting.  The  patient  was  a  young  man 
of  a  good  constitution,  who  presented,  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital,  a  commencing  phlegmon  which  as 
yet  offered  no  appreciable  fluctuation;  the  skin  was  red  and 
hot;  the  tumor  was  quite  prominent,  and,  without  doubt,  was 
produced  by  an  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue; already  it  involved  a  large  portion  of  the  right  leg.  M. 
Gerdy  placed  the  affected  limb  in  such  a  position  that  the  foot 
was  cQnsiderably  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  pelvis,  and 
under  this  treatment  alone  in  a  short  time  the  inflammatory 
action  diminished  in  intensity,  the  redness  and  heat  became 
less,  resolution  w^as  effected  rapidly,  and  a  complete  recovery 
resulted. 

Dr.  Rayer,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  a  previous  letter,  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  using,  with  most  satisfactory  results,  the  oil  of 
croton  tiglium  in  frictions  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  in  those  persons  who  were  laboring  under  pul- 
monary tuberculization.  According  to  this  able  practitioner, 
twenty-four  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  used  for  each  friction 
with  impunity.  It  is  used  by  pouring  a  little  at  a  time  on  the 
chest,  and  then  rubbing  it  with  the  naked  palm  of  the  hand; 
this  is  followed,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  development  of  pim- 
ples or  buttons  on  the  breast,  which  the  hand  escapes,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  absence  of  follicles  and  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  epidermis  on  its  palmar  portion.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  croton  oil  in  this  way  and  in  this  quantity  affords 
notable  relief  to  the  dyspnoea,  the  nocturnal  agitation,  and  the 
fever  which  so  cruelly  torment  patients  of  this  kind;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  high  price  of  the  article  places  it  be- 
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yond  the* reach  of  the  indigent,  and  must  seriously  limit  its 
application  in  such  aflfections. 

Here  I  may  mention  that  a  medical  friend  from  New  York, 
now  in  Paris,  has  assured  me  that,  during  the  ia^t  four  or  five 
'  years,  he  has  applied  the  croton  oil  in  frictions  to  the  anterior 
and  superior  surface  of  his  chest  whenever  he  has  been  trou- 
bled with  a  cold  which  affected  especially  the  bronchia,  and 
that  it- has  always  afforded  relief  within  twenty-four  hours. 
He  thinks  the  pustules  form  more  readily  if  the  part  has  pre- 
viously been  washed  well  with  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with  a  rag  saturated  with  spirits  of  camphor.  Previ- 
ously to  commencing  frictions  with  the  oil,  which  he  usually 
does  in  the  evening  before  going  to  bed,  he  takes  care  to  place 
a  handkerchief  between  the  thorax  and  his  under-shirt,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  becoming  soiled  when  the 
pustules  break. 

Dr.  Rognetta  says  that  he  cannot  too  highly  recommend  in 
smallpox  the  application  of  mercurial  ointment,  solidified   by 
the  aid  of  starch  or  flour,  which  he   renews   once   or   twice 
during  the  day.     A  thick  layer  of  the  pommade  is  spread  with 
the  finger  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  lips,  eyes,  nose,  ears,  etc. 
The  buttons  are  aborted  in  these  regions,  the  eyes   are   per- 
fectly preserved;  the  face,  nose  and  lips   do   not   experience 
that  horrible  and  acutely  painful  swelling  which   belongs   to- 
confluent  variola,  and  the  patients  feel  themselves,  refreshed, 
by  each  application  of  the  mercurial  ointment;  in  a  word,  it  is 
positive  that  this  agent  is  really  a  precious  remedy,  not  only 
as  a  preservative  against  cicatrices,  but,   what  is   still   more 
useful,  as  a  true  safeguard  to  the  eyes,  and  a  preventive  of  the 
distressing  pains  of  which  the  patients  complain   so  much. 
These  results  have  been  proved  by  M.  Rognetta  in  the  wards 
of  M.  Briquet  at  La*  Charity ;  besides  which  he  advises  blood- 
letting in  adults  in  smallpox,  adding  that  he  has  seen  venesec-  - 
tion  practised  in  the  hospitals  in  Italy,  especially  at  the  com^ . 
Kiencement  of  the  affection,  not  only  once,  but  four,  five,  and 
even.six.timeS)  with.the  happiest  effects.    If  the  termiodtion, 

5  * 
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of  the  disease  is  fatal,  it  is  because  of  the  disease  itself,  and  not 
the  bleeding.  He  treats  the  fear  of  purulent  absorption  as  a 
mere  vagary,  and  considers  that  abstraction  of  blood  cannot 
but  facilitate  the  march  of  the  eruption.  Of  course  among 
children  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  inadmissible. 

M.  Pelouze,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
made  some  remarks  concerning  a  letter  of  Prof.  Liebig  rela- 
tive to  certain  new  researches  in  animal  chemistry.  M.  Liebig, 
after  washing  large  quantities  of  hashed  meat  and  collecting 
the  water  used  in  the  operation,  has  detected  in  the  muscular 
flesh  the  constant  presence  of  an  acid  which  was  first  discov- 
ered in  milk,  and  hence  called  lactic  acid;  this  acid  thus  spread 
through  the  flesh  is  separated  from  the  blood  only  by  fine  and 
permeable  membranes.  Prof.  Liebig  finds  in  the  approxima- 
tion of  this  acid  and  the  alkaline  principle  of  the  blood  the  pre- 
vious cause  of  the  electrical  currents  discovered  in  the  muscles 
by  M.  Matteucci.  While  performing  these  delicate  manipula- 
tions, Liebig  has  met  with  a  substance,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  due  to  M.  Chevreul,  and  which  he  designates  by  the  name 
of  creaniine.  It  is  found  in  very  small  quantities,  but  its  exist- 
ence is  constant.  It  has  been  detected  in  the  flesh  of  the  ox, 
calf,  sheep,  hog,  horse,  hare,  fowl,  and  pike  fish.  Is  it  to  the 
creantine  that  the  soup  of  meat  owes  the  nutritive  qualities 
which  are  possessed  by  soups  obtained  from  no  other  parts  of 
the  animal  organization  but  the  muscles.  Liebig  considers 
that  it  is  the  creantine  which  plays  the  most  important  part  in 
the  living  economy. 

M.  Pellerin  has  just  communicated  some  new  and  striking 
views  respecting  sea-sickness.  He  maintains  that  the  opinions 
that  attribute  this  affection  to  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  Id 
a  disturbance  in  the  abdominal  viscera  produced  by  the  motion 
of  the  vessel,  art  alike  groundless.  According  to  M.  Pellerin, 
the  heaving  and  rolling  of  a  vessel  produce  a  derangement  in 
the  circulation,  which  causes  sea-sickness;  the  result  of  this 
derangement  is  not,  as  is  stated  by  Wollaston,  a  congestion 
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of  the  brain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  organ  is  deprived  of 
that  amount  of  blood  necessary  for  its  stimulation.  The  sen-* 
sations  of  sea-sickness  are  much  like  those  experienced  when 
a  patient  has  been  bled  to  the  point  of  syncope.  In  support 
of  his  view  of  the  pathology  of  this  affection,  M.  Pellerin  men- 
tions, what  every  one  who  has  been  sea-sick  knows,  that  its 
violence  is  greatly  lessened  by  assuming  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, a  circumstance  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  witnessed  also 
in  cases  of  syncope.  In  pregnant  women,  the  uterus  requiring 
a  larger  amount  of  blood  than  under  other  circumstances,  the 
brain  is  deprived  of  a  portion  of  that  which  it  ordinarily  re- 
ceives, and  thus  nausea  is  produced,  between  which  and  the 
sensations  of  sea-sickness  Mons.  P.  draws  an  analogy,  strongly 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  nausea  of  pregnancy  is  rare 
while  the  female  is  lying  in  bed,  but  is  frequently  felt  when 
she  gets  up.  Adopting  this  as  the  correct  opinion  in  relation 
to  sea-sickness,  the  remedies  should  be  everything  calculated 
to  determine  blood  to  the  head,  such  as  belts  around  the  body, 
etc.  He  further  suggests  that  persons  who  are  troubled  with 
a  tendency  to  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  should  try  sea-sick- 
ness as  a  remedy;  and  certainly,  if  he  is  right  in  his  theory, 
his  suggestion  is  not  unsupported  by  reason. 

Knowing  that  the  journals,  medical  and  political,  abound  in 
accounts  of  the  use  of  vapor  of  ether,  I  content  myself  with 
simply  saying,  that  the  evidences  in  its  favor  are  so  irresisti- 
ble, that  no  observer  can  withstand  the  conviction  of  the  pow- 
ers attributed  to  it  by  American  and  English  surgeons;  and 
that  where  there  was  at  first  the  most  unscientific  opposition 
to  its  use,  there  is  now  the  utmost  eagerness  to  promulgate  its, 
I  may  say,  blessed  properties.  From  a  Paris  English  paper  1 
clip  the  following  extract,  containing  the  statement  of  M.  Ger- 
dy,  made  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  last  meeting, 
relative  to  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  upon  himself: 

After  stating  that  he  inhaled  the  ether  through  the  tube  of  a 
bottle  containing  about  three  pints,  he  says:  ^^  The  irritation 
which  I  felt  at  first  in:  the  throat  made  me  cough;  but  being 
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resolved  to  resist,  I  soon  triumphed  over  this  little  obstacle. 
The  irritation  and  cough  gave  way  as  the  inhalation  contin- 
ued. I  next  experienced  a  numbness  of  the  head,  attended 
with  heat,  as  if  the  vapor  of  alcoholic  and  intoxicating  liquor 
was  mounting  to  the  brain.  This  numbness  extended  rapidly 
ficst  to  the  feet,  and  then  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  next  to 
the  loins,  and  increased  rapidly  with  each  inspiration.  In  the 
organs  of  sensation  it  was  attended  with  an  agreeable  feeling 
of  heat,  and  of  a  vibration  similar  to  that  which  we  experi- 
ence in  touching  a  vibrating  body,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
large  bell  when  struck  by  its  hammer.  When  these  two  sen- 
sations reached  their  maximum,  I  experienced  an  impression 
both  agpeeable  and  voluptuous,  like  that  of  intoxication.  It  is 
the  numbness  of  which  I  speak  that  diminishes  the  pain  in  op-^ 
erations.  My  sight  was  not  sensibly  benumbed;  the  hearing 
was  more  so,  and  it  became  more  and  more  feeble  as  the  in- 
toxication increased.  I  convinced  myself,  however,  that  the 
smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch,  properly  speaking,  were  not 
paralyzed  by  the  general  numbness  which  came  over  me;  but 
my  eyelids  became  heavy,  and  I  felt  a  desire  to  give  myself 
up  to  the  charms  of  my  intoxication." 

Liston  and  Ferguson,  of  London,  have  employed  the  vapop 
preparatory  to  their  operations  with  most  decided  success, 
several  of  their  patients  having  been  wholly  unconscious  of 
pain. 

A  correction, — In  my  last  letter  (pages  229,  '30,  March  num- 
ber of  this  Journal.)  I  was  betrayed  into  an  error  by  an  incor- 
rect report  of  B6hrier's  lecture  on  smallpox.  I  find  the  error 
corrected  in  another  report  of  the  lecture.  For  "  variola,-' 
"  varioloid"  should  be  substituted,  and  the  sentence  will  thea 
read.  You  very  rarely  find  umbilical  pustules  in  varioloid. 

Paris,  January  26,  1847. 
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Art.  lII.-7-il  Case  of  Poisoning  by  the  Seeds  of  the  Datura  Stramonium.    By  Dr. 

D.  G.  Grsgort,  of  RutersviUe,  Texas. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  last,  before  I  had 
risen  from  bed,  Mr.  H.  was  at  my  door  requesting  me  to  visit 
his  negro  man,  who,  he  said,  was  laboring  under  the  effects 
of  poison.  When  I  arrived  at  his  house,  I  found  the  man  in 
the  following  condition:  Skin  a  little  below  the  natural  tem- 
perature, pulse  slow  and  somewhat  intermittent,  pupils  dilated, 
breathing  difficult;  patient  said  he  could  not  distinguish  a  man 
from  a  horse  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces.  I  gave  him  a 
dose  of  olive  oil,  ordered  the  pediluvium,  put  a  blister  on  his 
stomach,  and  gave  him  warm  brandy  toddy.  The  symptoms 
soon  changed  for  the  better,  and  he  improved  in  appearance 
until  about  6  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  I  was  hastily  summoned  to 
the  patient  again.  His  symptoms  now  had  assumed  the  most 
alarming  character,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
I  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  strong  stimulants  and  rubifacients,. 
in  restoring  the  natural  warmth.  This,  however,  was  done, 
and  being  kept  up  until  the  next  day,  the  patient  was  so  far 
restored  that  no  more  medicine  was  required,  and  he  soon 
recovered. 

The  history  of  the  case,  as  related  by  the  patient  and  his 
master,  was  as  follows:  A  few  months  previously  he  had  beea 
seriously  injured  in  one  of  his  testicles  by  the  falling  of  a  tree, 
for  which  he  was  attended  by  a  physician  in  the  neighborhood, 
who,  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  left  his  pa- 
tient not  entirely  well.  The  patient  had  been  told  by  some 
travelers  that  the  Jamestown  weed  would  cure  him,  and  they 
advised  him  to  use  the  seeds.  Accordingly  he  ate  a  quantity 
in  the  evening,  and  next  morning  was  taken  sick;  his  master, 
supposing  it  was  an  attack  of  fever,  sent  a  messenger  for  a 
physician,  but  soon  discovered  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and 
commenced  giving  ipecac,  and  castor  oil  largely.  Some  pe- 
culiarities marked  the  first  symptoms:  at  breakfast  he  was 
given  a  cup  of  coffee,  around  which  he  danced  and  frolicked 
until  he  spilled  the  coffee  and  broke  the  cup.     He   was  next 
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'««;  ;.'^  :h<^  doM  to  gather  and  shell  a  sack  of  corn;  he  pulled 
^  >vr:;  :ind  placed  it  in  a  pile,  around  which  he  jumped  and 
^Uvwi  uuiil  ho  became  insensible  and  began  to  froth  at  the 
^NH>;h  and  noso.  The  vomiting  and  purging  had  been  kept 
up  until  1  saw  him,  during  which  time  he  discharged  a  great 
uvinv  jiooils. 

I  louruod,  about  two  months  ago,  that  the  disease  of  the 
ti^Jtiolo  had  got  entirely  well.  Was  it  the  stramonium  that 
ouivd  him  ? 

Ilulorsvillc,  Texas,  February  15,  1847. 


Art.  IV.—- il  Case  of  Spontaneous  Combustion.    Communicated  to  Prof.  Yandell, 
by  Thomas  S.  Fosteb,  Student  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisrille. 

Sui:  Your  remarks  on  spontaneous  combustion  brought  to 
my  memory  a  case  which  occurred  in  Shelby  county  not  many 
weeks  since,  and  which  excited  much  remark  in  the  neigbor- 
hood.  The  particulars  were  as  follows:  A  negro  man  seventy 
years  old,  who  had  been  a  hard  drinker  for  fifty  years,  was 
found  on  his  bed,  one  morning  in  September,  partly  consumed 
by  fire.  His  body  was  charred,  and  looked  like  a  lump  of 
ooal,  while  his  extremities  were  untouched,  and  the  bed  and 
bedclothes  but  little  burned.  A  woman,  who  slept  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  heard  no  noise  in  the  night,  and  found  him  in 
the  condition  just  described  when  she  entered  his  room  in  the 
morning.  If  there  was  a  fire  in  his  room  at  all,  it  was  a  small 
one,  as  the  weather  was  mild  at  the  time.  From  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  I  suppose  this  may  be  set  down  as  a 
case  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  human  subject. 

November,  1846. 
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Art.  v. — Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  including  the  Preparation$  of  the 
Pharmacopcnas  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  of  the  United  ^ates:  wiih  many 
New  Medicines.  By  J.  Forbks  IU>tle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Late  of  the  Medical 
Staff  of  the  Bengal  Armj;  Member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirargical  Society  of 
London:  of  the  Medical  aud  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta;  and  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  etc. :  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, King's  College,  London.  Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Materia  Aledica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy ;  Member  [of  the 
American  Philosophical  SocieW,  etc.  etc.:  With  ninety-eight  Illustrations,  pp. 
690.    Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard.    1847. 

This  is  a  neat,  well  executed  volume  of  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred pages,  with  a  full  index,  and  presents  a  condensed  view 
of  Materia  Medica.  As  a  text-book  for  students  it  strikes  us 
as  being  just  the  volume  wanted  in  this  country.  Pereira  is  too 
voluminous  for  this  class  of  readers,  and  no  work  now  occurs 
to  us  as  so  well  adapted  to  their  wants  as  the  one  the  title  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  author  has  adopted  the  natural  history  arrangement,  in 
preference  to  the  one  which  classifies  medicines  according  to 
their  operation.  We  do  not  conceive  that  this  is  the  best; 
we  should  prefer  the  physiological  arrangement,  as  giving  at 
one  view  all  the  articles  fitted  to  fulfil  the  same  indication. 
But  the  objection  which  might  have  been  raised  to  his  work 
on  this  account  the  author  has  obviated,  by  giving  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  a  list  of  all  the  medicines  noticed  in  it,  arrang- 
ed with  reference  to  their  therapeutical  effects.  By  referring  to 
these  tables  the  student  may  soon  fix  in  his  mind  the  remedies 
belonging  to  the  same  class. 

The  volume  opens  with  definitions  such  as  the  student 
needs  at  the  threshhold  of  his  studies,  and  this  is  followed  by 
remarks  on  operations  of  pharmacy,  which  will  be   found 
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highly  useful  to  the  beginner.  Taking  up  first  the  articles 
belonging  to  the  inorganic  kingdom,  atmospheric  air  receives 
a  brief  consideration,  and  then  follow  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hy- 
drogen, water,  sulphur,  etc.  In  connection  with  sulphur,  sul- 
phuric acid  is  described,  and  all  that  relates  to  its  production 
and  properties  is  presented  in  the  narrowest  practicable  lim- 
its. The  author  has  been  able  to  carry  his  condensation  far- 
ther, by  adopting  symbols  and  abbreviations.  Thus,  for  sul- 
phuric acid,  he  gives  S'  or  SO^  =  40,  which  tells  its  composi- 
tion and  combining  number;  and  in  referring  to  it  afterwards 
he  uses  S'  or  Sul'  instead  of  writing  out  the  word  in  full.  In 
like  manner  N'  or  nitric',  stands  for  nitric  acid,  and  carb'  for 
carbonic  acid,  and  so  on.  This  is  an  excellent  innovation,  by 
which  time  is  saved,  and  the  size  of  the  volume  has  been  kept 
within  better  limits.  As  at  once  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and 
containing  what  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  we  quote 
the  article  on  the  iodide  of  iron : 

Ferri  Iodidum,  L.  E.  (U.  S.) 

Iodide  of  Iron.  loduret  andhydriodcaeof  Iran.    F.  lodure  de  Fer.  G.  Eisen  lodur. 

Introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  des- 
cribed in  his  Obs.  on  the  Prep,  and'  Med.  Employment  of  the 
lodurets  and  Hydriodate  of  Iron. 

Prop,  Iodide  of  Iron  (Fe  1+5  Aq.=199)  is  of  a  dark  gray 
color,  with  somewhat  ofaftietallic  appearance;  its  taste  is 
acrid  and   styptic.     It  is  often   prepared   in  thin  cakes,  of  a 
tjrystalline  radiated  structure  and  light  gray  color  when  frac- 
tured.    If  its  solution  be  evaporated  with  as  little  contact  of 
air  as  possible,  '-'•  green   tabular   crystals  are   formed."     It  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  readily  dissolved  in  water,  as  also  in 
Alcohol.     The  solution,  when  pure,  is  colorless,  and  when 
diluted,  is  not  disagreeable.     Heated,  it  volatilizes  and  readily 
fuses;  but  is  then  easily  decomposed.  Iodine  escaping  in  va- 
por, and  Iron  being  left  in  the  form   of  Sesquioxide.     From 
the  absorption   of  Oxygen,  the   same   change  takes  place  on 
exposure  to  the  air:  water  is  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  form- 
ing a  dark-coloured  solution,  in   which  some  Sesquioxide  of 
Iron  with  a  little  free  Iodine  is  held  in  solution,  and  a  Sesqui- 
oxide of  Iron  precipitated.     It  is  difficult  to  preserve  it  even 
in  solution,  unless  a  coil  of  Iron  wire,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
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Squire,  be  introduced  into  it.  Sugar  also  has  been  ascertained 
to  have  this  preservative  effect.  Comp.  Fe  14+1  63*3+ Aq. 
22-7  =  100. 

Prq^.  L.  E.  Take  Iodine  |  vj.  (dry  gr.  200,  E.)  Iron  Fil 
ings%\],  (fine  iron  wire  recently  cleaned  gr.  100,  E.)  Aq,  dest 
Oivss.  (f  5  vj.  E.)  Mix  the  Iodine  with  Oiv.  of  the  water,  add 
the  Iron,  heat  them  in  a  sand-bath  (boil  in  a  glass  matrass,first 

Sently,  to  avoid  the  expulsion  of  Iodine  vapor,  afterwards 
riskly  till  concentrated  to  one-sixth  its  volume,  E.)  till  the 
solution  becomes  pale  green,  pour  off  the  liquid,  wash  the  re- 
sidue with  the  remaining  boilmg  Aq»  Oss.  and  add  this  to  the 
other  liquid,  L.  Filter.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron 
vessel,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212**.  (Put  the  filtered 
liquid  quickly  into  an  evaporator,  with  12  times  its  weight  of 
Quicklime  round  the  basin,  in  an  apparatus  where  it  may  be 
shut  up  in  a  small  space,  not  in  contact  with  the  general  at- 
mosphere. Heat  the  whole  apparatus,  till  the  water  be  eva- 
porated, E.)  Preserve  the  product  in  (small,  E.)  well-closed 
vessels  (excluded  from  the  light,  L.) 

The  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith  now  make  a  solution  of  Iodide 
of  Iron  in  a  Florence  flask  with  3vj.  of  pure  iron  filings,  fij. 
Sij.  of  Iodine  andf^ivss.  of  cold  distilled  water.  Boil  till 
the  liquid  loses  its  color,  and  filter  rapidly  into  another  clean 
flask,  and  evaporate  at  a  boiling  heat.  They  obtain  the  com- 
pound either  as  a  crystalized  hydrate,  or  in  an  amorphous 
anhydrous  form,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  evaporation, 
and  enclose  without  the  smallest  delay  in  small  well-corked 
bottles.  Mr.  Kop  recommends  triturating  4  parts  of  Iodine 
with  2  parts  of  water,  in  a  large  dish;  then  to  add  at  once,  1 
part  of  iron  filings  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  and  to  continue 
the  trituration. 

rU.  S.  Iodine  ^ij*  Iron  Filings  §]•  Water  Oivss.] 
Of  these  preparations  that  of  E.  P.  is  preferable.  The  so- 
lution, like  that  of  all  the  protosalts  of  Iron,  is  of  a  green  co- 
lor. If  this  be  quickly  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  with  as 
little  access  of  air  as  possible,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  with- 
out much  decomposition;  but,  as  the  iron  is  apt  to  pass  read- 
ily to  the  state  of  Sesquioxide,  it  is  best  prepared  according 
to  the  Messrs.  Smith's  improved  formula.  As  all  the  solid  pre- 
parations are  liable  to  change,  they  further  recommend  pow- 
dering their  anhydrous  Iodide  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
flask,  and  then  instantly  to  incorporate  it  with  twice  its  weight 
of  pure  refined  Sugar  in  powder,  and  to  make  it  into  a  mass 
with  honey.  4  grains  will  contain  1  grain  of  the  Iodide. — 
Keep  in  shallow  corked  bottles  in  a  layer  of  some  powder. 
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(P.  J.  ill.  490.)    Mr.  Kop's  preparation,  it  is  said,  may  easily 
be  administered  in  the  form  of  pills." 

About  a  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  inorganic  sub- 
stances, vegetable  and  animal  materia  medica  claiming  the 
larger  portion.  First  some  notice  is  taken  ofjlotoering  plants^ 
their  organs  of  vegetation  and  of  reproduction,  subjects  of 
which  medical  students  should  possess  some  knowledge;  then 
a  very  brief  allusion  is  made  to  flowerless  or  cryptogamic 
plants,  after  which  we  have  their  classification,  and  a  very 
interesting  account  of  their  proximate  principles,  their  geo- 
graphy, and  the  mode  of  collecting  and  drying  them.  The 
dicotyledonous  plants  are  first  considered,  including,  among 
others,  hellebore,  aconite,  columba,  cocculus  Indicus,  and 
poppy  with  all  its  products — substances  as  variant  in  their 
therapeutical  action  as  any  belonging  to  medicine.  This  clas- 
sification, although  inconvenient  for  reference,  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  shows  the  botanical  relations  of  the  articles  of 
the  materia  medica.  We  give  an  extract  from  this  division 
of  the  work: 

'•''  BiiXTNERIACEiE.       R.  BvOWll, 

Theobroma  Cacao^  or  Cacao-tree,  though  not  officinal,  is 
interesting  in  consequence  of  its  seeds  being  largely  employed 
in  diet.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  remarkable  for  its  large 
and  oval,  yellow,  cucumber-like  capsules,  hanging  from  the 
sides  of  the  trunk  and  branches.  These  are  divided  into  five 
cells,  each  filled  with  8  to  10  ovoid  seeds,  piled  one  upon  an- 
other, and  covered  by  a  membranous  and  succulent  aril. 
There  are  other  varieties  of  these  seeds  or  nibs^  which  are 
more  or  less  esteemed.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  yield  by 
pressure  about  one  half  of  their  weight  of  a  fatty  oil,  com- 
monly called  Butter  of  Cacao^ai  one  time  much  lauded  for  its 
medical  properties.  The  seeds,  pounded,  digested,  and  boiled 
with  water,  with  the  oil  skimmed  ofl^,  and  sweetened  with  su- 
gar and  milk,  afford  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  beverage. 
The  Cocao  sold  in  the  shops  consists  either  of  the  roasted  ker- 
nels and  husks,  or  of  the  husks  only,  ground  to  powder.  It 
is  sometimes  made  from  the  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil 
from   the  beans.    "  Much  of  the  cheap  stuff  sold  under  this 
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name,  is  very  inferior,  being  made  with  damaged  nuts  that 
have  been  pressed  for  the  oil,  mixed  with  potato-flour,  mutton 
suet,  &c."  (Cooley,)  Flake  Cocao  is  Cocao  ground,  compress- 
ed, and  flaked  by  machinery.  Chocolate,  (from  the  Indian 
name  cliocolat)  is  made  by  triturating  in  a  heated  mortar  the 
roasted  seeds  without  the  husks,  10  lbs.  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  Sugar,  and  about  li  oz.  of  Vanilla,  and  1  ounce  of  Cinna- 
mon {Cadet)  into  a  paste,  which  is  put  up  in  various  forms. 
"The  mass  of  common  Chocolate  sold  in  England  is  prepared 
from  the  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  and  this  is 
frequently  mixed  with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground  peas  and 
ipaize,or  potato-flour,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  inferior 
brown  sugar,  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  is  added,  to  make  it 
adhere  together.  {Cooky,) 

Action,  Use,^,  Both  cocao  and  chocolate  form  the  basis  of 
very  nourishing  and  agreeable  beverages  (whence  the  nxime 
of  Theobroma,  or  food  for  the  gods)  devoid  of  the  stimulating 
properties  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  some 
people  and  with  many  dyspeptics,  in  consequence  of  the  quan- 
tity of  oily  matter  they  contain." 

With  another  quotation  we  take  leave  of  the  work,  recom- 
mending it  cordially  to  the  profession  as  not  only  one  of  the 
most  tasteful  and  elegant,  but  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
the  subject  has  yet  called  forth. 

"AciDUM  OxALicuM.     OxalicAcid.     Acid  of  Sugar. 

Oxalic  acid  (C'^  O^  +  3  Aq.=  63  when  crystalized)  has  ob- 
tained its  name  from  the  foregoing  plant.  It  is  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  free  state  in  cicer  arietinum,  but  is  probably  in  the 
state  of  binoxalate.  It  is  acid  and  powerful  enough  to  blanch 
the  boots  in  walking  through  a  field  of  the  plant.  Some  lich- 
ens contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is 
now  obtained  in  the  largest  quantities  from  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  several  substances  of  the  nature  of  sugar  and  starch, 
including  these  substances  themselves.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  acid  of  sugar.  The  nitric'  becoming  decomposed,  these 
substances  lose  their  hydrogen,  become  oxidized  and  convert- 
ed into  an  acid,  which  is  found  to  be  composed  of  2  Eq.  of 
carbon  united  with  3  of  oxygen.  This  is  soluble  in  about  its 
own  weight  of  hot,  and  about  8  times  its  weight  of  cold  wa- 
ter, the  solution  being  intensely  acid.  It  readily  crystalizes 
ia  quadrangular  crystals,  which  are  colorless  and  transpa- 
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rent,  elongated,  six-sided,  and  flattened,  with  two  or  four  ter* 
minal  planes,  being  derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
The  crystals  effloresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  melt  in  their 
water  of  crystalization,  are  volatilized  by  heat,  decomposed 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  with  the  aid  of  sul'  into  water, 
carb',  and  carbonic  oxide.  Their  acidity  is  powerful,  acrid, 
and  corrosive:  hence  it  is  a  virulent  poison.  Numerous  fatal 
cases  have  occurred  from  the  resemblance  of  its  crystals  to 
to  those  of  epsom  salts.  But  they  may  readily  be  distinguish- 
ed by  their  crackling  noise  when  dissolving  in  water;  by  the 
intensely  acid  taste  and  reaction  of  the  solution;  by  its  effer- 
vescing with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  epsom  salts  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  (p.  129). 
This  is  moreover  distinguished  by  its  nauseously  bitter  taste. 
The  crystals  of  ox'  also  resemble  those  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
(p.  158).  Oxalic'  is  distinguished  by  its  powerful  affinity  for 
lime,  separating  it  even  from  sulphuric'.  The  oxalate  of  lime 
formed  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  A  soluble  oxalate 
will  be  detected  by  the  solution  of  a  neutral  salt  of  lime  or  of 
oxide  of  lead.  The  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  lead  by 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  then  being  filtered 
and  evaporated,  it  will  crystalize.  Insoluble  oxalates,  the 
bases  of  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  sul',  may  be 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  this  acid,  when  the  ox'  will  be 
separated. 

Action,  Uses,  A  virulent  poison,  which  is  very  speedy  in 
its  action.  Acute  pain  is  immediately  experienced,  followed 
by  vomiting.  Great  depression  of  the  circulation  ensues,  ner- 
vous symptoms,  such  as  great  debility,  numbness,  etc.,  some- 
times followed  by  convulsions.  ^^But  death  follows  so  speedily 
after  the  injection  of  large  doses,  few  of  those  who  have  died 
survived  above  an  hour,  that  the  symptoms  have  not  been  fully 
made  out."  Irritation  and  corrosion  of  the  stomach  are  - 
observed. 

Antidotes.  Chalk,  whiting,  or  magnesia,  mixed  up  with 
water,  should  be  administered  as  quickly  as  possible  in  large 
quantities.  Evacuate  the  stomach.  Large  quantities  of  wa- 
ter may  be  also  useful.*' 
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Akt.  VI. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Inflammation,  Ulceration  and  Jndwratum  of  ike 
Neck  of  the  Uterus :  tcith  Remarks  on  the  value  of  LeucorrheBa  and  ProUipnu 
Uteri  as  Sffmntoms  of  Uterine  Disease.  By  Jamxi  Henrt  Bennxt,  M.  D., 
Lbentiate  or  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  formerly  House  Physician  (b^ 
conconrs)  to  the  Hospitals  St  Louis,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitie,  and  la  Salpetn- 
ere,  Paris ;  formerly  Vicepresident  of  the  Parisian  Medical  Society,  etc.;  Grad- 
uate in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  tlie  University  of 
Pu^.    Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard :  1847.     146  pages. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  has  enjoyed  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  making  himself  familiar  with  the  interesting  affections 
of  which  it  treats.  Seven  vears  he  was  connected  with  the 
Paris  Hospitals,  three  as  a  pupil  and  four  as  a  medical  func- 
tionary, during  which  time  his  attention  was  directed  espe- 
cially to  uterine  pathology.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations 
the  truth  was  forced  upon  him  that  much  as  the  diseases  of 
the  uterus  had  been  studied,  very  much  still  remained  to  be 
elucidated.  One  point  in  particular,  he  says,  attracted  his  at- 
tention, namely,  ^''  The  nature,  causes,  and  therapeutics  of  ul- 
ceration and  induration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  com- 
monest  of  all  uterine  lesions."  And  in  the  work  before  us  we 
have  the  fruits  of  his  reflection  and  experience  concerning 
these  maladies. 

It  is  in  France  that  diseases  of  the  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration are  likely  to  be  investigated  with  the  greatest  success. 
There,  examinations  by  the  toucher  and  by  the  speculum  are 
submitted  to  continually,  when  the  uterine  organs  are  the  seat 
of  any  disorder  however  slight.  In  our  country  and  in  Eng- 
land such  examinations  are  not  made,  unless  there  be  serious 
occasion  for  the  step.  What  the  result  must  be  it  is  not  difli- 
cult  to  divine.  Our  knowledge  of  uterine  diseases  must  neces- 
sarily advance  slowly,  if  we  are  left  to  the  few  opportunities 
afforded  us  of  inspecting  their  seat  and  character.  No  doubt 
the  modesty  of  our  females  is  excessive,  but,  great  as  might 
be  the  utility  to  obstetric  medicine,  we  could  not  desire  to  see 
it  so  far  relaxed  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the  speculum  in  every 
case  where  disease  of  the  uterus  was  felt  or  imagined.  Dr. 
Bennet  is  naturally  a  strong  advocate  for  such  examinations, 
and  he  cites  cases  to  show  that  women  sometimes  suffer  long 
because  their  medical  attendants,  from  excessive  delicacy, 
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neglect  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  become  informed 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  affection. 

Chapter  I  treats  of  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  induration 
of  the  cervix!  uteri  in  women  who  have  not  borne  children. 
Having  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  cervix  uteri  in  the  healthy 
condition  is  perfectly  soft,  smooth  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  entirely  free  from  pain  on  pressure,  he  remarks  that  when 
inflamed  it  will  be  found  hotter  than  the  lower  part  of  the  va- 
gina, and  destitute  of  its  unctuous,  greasy  feel.  When  ulcer- 
ation is  set  up,  it  may  be  recognised,  according  to  most  pa- 
thologists, "  by  its  producing  the  sensation  that  a  velvety  sur- 
face would  offer  when  the  finger  is  passed  lightly  over  it." 
But  this  peculiar  sensation,  Dr.  Bennet  has  found,  is  not  easily 
appreciated,  and  he  is  more  disposed  to  rely  upon  the  indura- 
tion of  the  tissue  underneath  the  mucous  surface,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  observation,  will  always  be  felt,  and  is  very 
perceptible  to  the  touch.     He  remarks — 

"  In  the  form  of  ulceration  that  we  are  now  examining,  the 
induration  to  which  I  allude  is  quite  superficial,  not  extending 
to  the  central  tissue  of  the  uterine  neck.  It  is  merely  a  thick- 
ening of  the  ulcerated  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  subcel- 
lular tissue,  most  perceptible  at  the  circumference  of  the  ulcer- 
ation; yet  it  is  easily  appreciated  by  the  finger  of  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  look  for  it,  and  to  him  it  is  a  valuable  symptom. 
This  superficial  induration  is  generally  felt  most  distinctly  at 
the  edge  of  the  uterine  lips,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
passes  into  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  and  where,  consequently, 
two  mucous  thicknesses  are  approximated  by  the  folding  of 
the  membrane.  Although  I  have  found  this  symptom  of  great 
assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  ulcerations,  I  must  confess,  nev- 
ertheless, that  it  is  not  infallible.  In  the  very  first  stage  of 
ulceration,  induration  may  not  yet  exist,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ulceration  may  heal  and  the  superficial  induration 
remain  for  a  few  days.  When  the  inflammatory  induration 
extends  to  the  entire  substance  of  the  cervix,  as  it  generally 
does  if  the  ulceration  exists  in  women  who  have  had  children, 
the  superficial  induration  is  necessarily  lost  in  the  general 
hardness.  Pressure  on  the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  cervix  will 
often,  not  alwavs,  occasion  slight  pain,  which  is  never  the 
case  in  the  healthy  state." 
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Such  being  the  difficulty  in  arrivuig  at  a  satisfactory  diag'* 
nosis  by  means  of  the  touch  alone,  Dr.  Bennet  considers  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  speculum  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  state  of  things.  The  appearances  presented  under  such 
circumstances  are  thus  described: 

*^A  certain  quantity  of  mucoso-purulent  matter  is  always 
found  at  the  superior  region  of  the  vagina,  even  when  the 
lining  membrane  of  that  organ  is  not  inflamed;  the  cervix  uteri 
is  generally  increased  in  size;  but  seldom  so  much  so  as  not 
to  be  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  an  ordinary  sized  conical 
speculum,  the  one  I  generally  use,  and  by  far  the  most  con- 
venient and  the  least  painful  to  the  patient.  The  tumefaction 
is  mostly  greatest  on  the  upper  lip,  which  is  the  larger  one  of 
the  two  in  the  healthy  condition;  it  is  therefore  often  neees- 
sary,  in  order  to  expose  the  orifice  of  the  os,  to  raise  the  spec- 
ulum towards  the  pubis,  and  by  thus  slightly  pressing  with  the 
superior  edge  of  the  instrument  on  the  anterior  lip,  to  push  it 
back  and  allow  the  inferior  one  to  enter  its  cavity.  Even  if 
the  cervix  uteri  is  too  large  to  be  admitted  at  once  into  the 
speculum,  by  thus  alternately  depressing  its  different  parts 
the  entire  organ  may  successively  be  brought  fairly  into  view. 
When  inflamed,  the  tumefied  cervix  presents  a  more  or  less 
intense  red,  glistening  hue,  instead  of  the  pale,  dull,  whitish 
color  which  is  natural  to  it.  On  its  surface  may  frequently 
be  seen  small  white  or  red  vesicular  or  papular  elevations,  the 
result  of  distention  of  the  mucous  follicles  or  of  their  hyper- 
trophy. Different  forms  of  inflammation  have  been  admitted 
by  some  writers,  founded  on  this  appearance,  but  without  any 
practical  utility  whatever.  When  the  mucous  membrane  is 
ulcerated,  the  glossy  appearance  of  the  membranous  surface 
is  lost,  and  a  number  of  vascular  granulations  of  a  vivid  red 
hue  are  seen  covering  the  ulcerated  region  after  the  mucus 
has  been  wiped  away  with  a  pledget  of  lint — a  necessary 
precaution.  Sometimes  the  ulcerated  surface  appears  raised 
above  the  adjacent  level,  while  occasionally,  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  depressed.  When  the  ulceration  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  OS  uteri,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover  unless  the  uterine 
lips  be  slightly  separated.  There  is  generally  a  mass  of  semi- 
transparent  mucus  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  os  uteri.  The 
ulceration  may  be  so  superficial  and  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  or  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cer- 
Tix.  In  many  cases,  the  pressure  of  the  edge  of  the  speculum, 
or  even  of  the  pledget  with  which  the  mucus  is  wiped  oflf,  oc- 
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casions  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  the  abraded  or  ulcerated 
surface.  This  also  frequently  occurs  when  patients  thus  af- 
fected expose  themselves  to  mtercourse — a  fact  of  which  they 
themselves  are  often  cognisant.  Menstruation  is  generally 
more  painful  than  in  the  healthy  state,  owing  to  the  temporary 
congestion  of  the  uterus  increasing  the  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  cervix.  Indeed,  the  occurrence  of  the  various  symp- 
toms of  painful  and  difficult  menstruation,  when  coupled  with 
a  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  may  be  considered  in  most  cases  as 
pathognomonic  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  cervix. 
Occasionally  slight  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  is  present, 
giving  rise  to  frequent  desire  to  urinate.  The  annoyance  and 
distress  of  mind  which  the  local  symptoms  sometimes  produce, 
coupled  with  the  leucorrhoeal  discharge  when  it  is  abundant, 
may  react  more  or  less  on  the  generd  health,  and  give  rise  to 
dyspepsia,  palpitation,  general  weakness,  etc." 

To  this  description  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
cervix  are  appended  cases  illustrative  of  the  disorder.  We 
copy  one  of  these,  as  having  interest  in  many  respects: 

"  In  Paris,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Parisian  matters 
well  know,  the  police  is  very  severe  and  exercises  great  scru- 
tiny and  control  over  all  persons  who  are  not  regularly  domi- 
ciliated householders.  In  pursuance  of  this  line  of  conduct, 
domiciliary  visits  are  made  at  irregular  periods,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  in  the  lower  order  of  hotels  or  lodging  houses, 
and  also  in  those  inhabited  by  students.  This  is  a  precaution 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  irregularity  of  the  lives 
of  some  of  them,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  their  congrega- 
ting, to  the  number  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  more,  in  the  favorite 
hotels  of  the  ^Pays  Latin.'  When  these  '-descentes^^  as  they  are 
called,  take  place,  every  room  is  visited,  and  all  persons  whose 
passports  are  not  found  in  order,  as  also  all  females,  are  for- 
.warded  to  the  prefecture  of  police.  The  following  morning, 
the  latter  are  generally  sent  to  St.  Lazare,  (the  hospital  and 
penitentiary  for  unfortunates,)  unless  claimed  by  two  respect- 
able householders.  These  severe  means  are  adopted  partly 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  suspicious  charac- 
ters, and  partly  as  a  moral  check.  On  one  of  these  descentes, 
a  young  person  named  Jourg,  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  ta- 
ken, and  not  having  any  friends,  was  detained  by  the  police. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  she  was  examined  by  the  police 
medical  authorities — a  precaution  usually  adopted  in  these 
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cases  previous  to  being  discharged — and  was  found  by  them 
to  be  laboring  under  slight  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri. 

"  It  was  thought  that  the  affection  might  be  syphilitic,  and 
as  she  was  not  an  enrolled  woman  of  the  town,  she  was  sent 
to  a  general  hospital  (I'Ourcine)  and  not  to  the  infirmary  of 
St.  Lazare.  The  hospital  physician  kept  her  for  a  few  days, 
and  then,  not  considering  her  affection  sufficiently  severe  to 
require  further  treatment,  sent  her  back  to  the  police.  Here 
she  was  again  examined  by  the  police  physician,  who,  finding 
that  the  ulceration  had  not  been  cured,  sent  her  into  M.  Eme- 
ry's wards  at  St.  Louis,  where  she  consequently  came  under 
my  notice. 

"On  examination  by  the  toucher,  4th  July,  1843,  the  cervix 
uteri  appeared  small  and  soft,  and  there  was  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, very  superficial  and  very  circumscribed  induration; 
no  pain  on  pressure.  The  speculum  showed  the  vagina  to  be 
narrow  and  of  the  natural  hue  unto  very  nearly  its  superior 
extremity,  where  it  became  rather  red  and  injected.  The 
cervix  was  small,  about  the  size  of  the  ungual  portion  of  the 
medius  finger;  it  was  evidently  congested,  but  soft,  offering 
little  or  no  resistance  to  pressure.  On  its  anterior  aspect  there 
was  a  small  abrasion  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  covered 
with  minute  red  granulations  and  a  little  semi-purulent  mucus. 
There  was  no  other  mucoso-purulent  discharge  in  the  vicinity. 
The  mucus  issuing  from  the  uterine  orifice  was  perfectly  trans- 
parent; no  pain  whatever  in  the  loins  or  hypogastric  region; 
no  heat  or  burning  sensations  ;  no  leucorrhoeal  discharge; 
health  perfectly  good.  The  patient  said  that  had  she  not  been 
told  she  was  ill,  she  should  not  have  thought  that  there  was 
anything  at  all  the  matter  with  her.  She  stated  that  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  country;  that  eight  months  previously 
she  had  come  to  Paris,  and  had  lived  since  her  arrival  by 
working  as  a  semstress;  that  she  had  made  acquaintance 
with  a  student,  who  had  persuaded  her  to  accompany  him 
home  to  his  lodgings  a  few  days  before  she  was  seized  by  the 
police,  and  that  it  was  the  first  and  only  time  she  had  known 
any  one — an  assertion  which  the  state  of  the  organs  tended 
to  corroborate.  She  had  menstruated  for  three  years,  had 
never  experienced  any  leucorrhoeal  discharge  whatever,  and 
had  always  been  in  excellent  health.  M.  Emery,  the  physi- 
cian who  at  first  examined  her,  told  me  that  the  lesion,  which 
wai  very  slight  indeed,  had  increased  since  then;  while  she 
was  at  the  Ourcine,  she  had  been  treated  by  emollient  injec- 
tions. It  was  therefore  considered  that  these  means  were  not 
sufficiently  energetic,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  was  cauterized 
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by  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.    Emollient  injections  and  gen- 
eral baths  were  also  resorted  to. 

"  The  tum'efaction  of  the  cervix  and  the  ulcerati6n  increased 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  cauterization,  (it  was  evidently 
rather  too  energetic,)  but  decreased  under  that  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  which  were  performed  at  intervals  of  six 
days 

^^On  the  5th  of  August  the  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the 
cervix  h:;d  disappeared,  and  the  ulceration  was  almost  healed. 
Astringent  injections  were  then  alone  used,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August  s'le  left,  perfectly  cured." 

This  disease  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  sterility,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bennet.  He  was  assured  by  Emery,  Gendrin, 
and  Jobert,  in  Paris,  that  they  had  known  many  young  mar- 
ried women  who  had  remained  barren  from  this  cause,  and 
had  become  pregnant  as  soon  as  cured. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  we  are  sure,  respecting  this 
work,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  a  most  important  monograph.  We 
fear  that  success  like  that  which  seems  to  have  attended  the 
practice  of  the  author  will  not  always  crown  the  efforts  of 
other  practitioners,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  guided 
by  his  treatise,  they  will  oftener  be  correct  in  their  diagnosis. 
It  may  be  that  one  reason  why  his  remedies  have  not  availed 
as  much  in  other  hands  as  his  own  is,  that  they  have  not  been 
applied  with  as  much  perseverance.  Cases  of  this  description 
demand  of  the  practitioner  great  ^patience.  Many,  no  doubt, 
fail  of  recovery  because  the  patient  or  her  medical  attendant 
grows  weary  in  the  use  of  the  appropriate  means. 


Art.  VII. — The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By 
T.Wharton  Jones,  F.R.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  PathoIo> 
g^  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Copenhagen ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Vienna,  etc.  etc.  With  one  hundred  and  two  Illustrations.  Edited 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills  Hospital,  etc.  pp.  507,  l2mo.  Phila- 
delphia.   Lea  and  Blanchard.    1847. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  manuals  which  has  attained  great 
popularity  in  our  country.  The  series  embraces  Ferguson^s 
Surgery,  Carpenter's  Physiology,  Wilson's  Anatomy,  Taylor's 
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Medical  Jurisprudence,  Fownes's  Chemistry,  Royle's  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  Golding  Bird's  Nat.  Philosophy. 
All  these  works  have  been  noticed  in  this  Journal  except  the 
last,  and  the  one  before  us  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. The  design  of  these  manuals  is  to  afford  the  student  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  digest  of  the  several  subjects  of 
which  they  treat  in  a  con^nient  compass,  and  it  is  pretty 
conclusive  proof  of  the  successful  execution  of  the  design,  that 
the  works  have  been  so  well  received.  The  present  volume 
is  a  worthy  companion  of  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and, 
both  in  the  care  with  which  the  matter  has  been  prepared  by 
its  author,  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  issued  by  the  American 
publishers,  will  commend  itself  to  the  profession.  A  real  ser- 
vice has  been  rendered  to  science  by  the  publication  of  the 
series  of  which  it  is  one.  The  study  of  medicine  has  been 
made  easier  and  more  pleasant  by  the  efforts  of  their  various 
authors. 

The  volume  before  us  will  be  found  to  embrace  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  the  maladies  and  accidents  incident  to  the  eye, 
and,  brief  as  it  is,  to  furnish  something  of  the  history  of  oph- 
thalmic medicine.  It  commences  with  directions  as  to  the 
mode  of  exploring  the  eyes  in  order  to  a  diagnosis.  The  ex- 
ploration is  of  two  kinds,  termed  subjective^  and  objective;  the 
first  comprehending  an  inquiry  into  the  patient's  sensations  in 
the  affected  organ,  such  as  pain,  tolerance  of  light,  and  state 
of  vision;  and  the  latter  being  directed  towards  the  mor* 
bid  conditions  which  admit  of  being  perceived  by  the  surgeon. 
These  conditions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  so  represented,  are 
illustrated  by  engravings.  The  application  of  remedies  to  the 
eyes,  and  the  minor  operations  on  these  organs  are  then  ex- 
plained in  detail,  accompanying  which  are  the  formulas  in 
best  repute  in  ophthalmic  inflammations.  Inflammation  of 
the  eyes  is  treated  of  at  great  length,  and  all  the  forms  of  it 
are  illustrated,  and  the  claims  of  the  numerous  remedies  dis- 
cussed. The  subject  embraces  scrofulous,  arthritic  and  vario- 
lous inflammation.  The  several  operations  necessary  in  dis- 
eases and  deformities  of  the  eye  are  described  with  minute- 
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ness.  In  a  word,  the  manual  is  a  complete  one,  and  will  be 
found  equally  convenient  as  a  text  book  for  the  student,  and 
as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Julius  Vogel, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  1%  University  of  Giessen.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  additions,  By  Geo.  £.  Day,  M.A.,  and  L.  M .,  Cantab. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Physician  to  the  Western  Gene* 
ral  Dispensary ;  Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Ammal  Chemistry  at  the  Middle* 
sex  Hospital  Medical  School;  Member  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London; 
•and  formerly  senior  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Il- 
lustrated by  upwards  of  100  plain  and  colored  engravings,  pp.  534, 8vo.  I%i« 
ladelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchord.    1847. 

If  the  multiplication  of  treatises  on  pathological  anatomy 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  study, 
that  much  neglected  branch  of  the  profession  is  beginning  to 
assume  a  position  to  which,  in  the  estimation  of  its  admirers, 
it  has  always  been  entitled.  In  the  space  of  a  few  years, 
besides  the  second  edition  of  Prof.  Gross's  work,  we  have  had  re- 
prints of  Andral,  Hope,  Hasse,  and  here  we  have  a  new  volume 
the  title  of  which  is  given  above.  The  Germans  and  French 
have  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  cultivation  of  pathological 
anatomy.  Even  up  to  this  time  no  systematic  work  on  the 
subject  has  been  produced  in  England.  The  volume  before 
us  reaches  us  through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Day,  to  wliom  we 
owe  the  translation  of  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry.  It  is  a 
vvork  of  decided  ability,  learning,  and  research,  and  of  a  con- 
venient size.  The  translator  mentions  as  among  its  disthi- 
guishing  merits,  that  it  embraces  the  recent  discoveries  effected 
by  chemistry  and  the  microscope.  These  will  be  found  to  be 
numerous  and  interesting.  Physiology  and  pathological  anat- 
omy are  assuming  a  new  aspect  since  the  microscope  and 
modern  analysis  began  to  be  turned  upon  them.  Vogel  has 
availed  himself  of  all  the  light  afforded  by  these  copious 
sources  of  information.  We  have  not  room  to  notice  it  at 
greater  length,  and  are  compelled  reluctantly  to  omit  several 
other  notices  for  the  same  reason. 
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AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 


Sulphuric  Ether — Ldtheon. — Since  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Royle's  work,  this  substance  has  acquired  great  celebrity  in 
our  country,  under  the  name  ol*  letheon^  for  producing  insen- 
sibility to  pain  during  surgical  operations.  It  was  nrst  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  by  Dr  Morton,  a  dentist  of  Boston,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  that  city,  in  operations 
on  the  teeth.  Patients  are  brought  under  its  influence  by  in- 
haling the  vapor  from  a  very  pure  preparation  of  the  ether. 
Drs.  Warren  and  Hay  ward  have  operated  on  patients,  to 
whom  the  ether  was  administered  by  Dr.  Morton,  by  means 
of  a  peculiar  apparatus,  and  there  was  little  or  no  pain  pro- 
duced by  the  knife.  The  effects  produced  differed  in  diflerent 
persons;  in  some  there  seemed  to  be  complete  insensibility; 
m  others,  considerable  anxiety  and  agitation  were  produced, 
but  they  usually  stated,  after  the  termination  of  the  operation, 
that  they  had  felt  no  pain,  but  that  their  groans,  &c.  had  been 

Eroduced  by  unpleasant  dreams,  &c.;  in  others,  the  insensi- 
ility  was  only  partial,  but  the  pain  was  decidedly  mitigated. 
There  was  no  unpleasant  effect  in  any  of  the  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  Warren. 

The  experiments  in  Baltimore  were  not  so  favorable,  in 
three  cases,  in  which  it  was  permitted  to  be  administered  by 
Prof.  Smith,  it  not  only  did  not  succeed,  but  acted  injuriously. 
It  is  said  to  have  failed  in  some  cases  in  New-York.  The 
cases,  however,  in  which  it  has  been  completely  successful 
are  so  numerous  as  to  place  its  eflicacy,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
beyond  a  doubt. — South.  Jour,  Med,  and  Pharm. 


Use  of  the  Lethean  in  London. — As  intimated  in  the  Journal 
heretofore,  the  ethereal  inhalation  seems  destined,  notwith- 
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standing  the  jealousy  of  some  and  the  doubts  of  many  at 
home,  to  a  general  favor  and  use  abroad.  The  following  is 
some  of  the  information  on  this  point  received  by  the  last  arri- 
vals from  England. — Boston  Med.  Jour. 

Middksex  Hospital. — On   Monday  last,  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  the  efficacy  of  the  ether  was  put  to  as  severe  a  test 
as  it  has  yet  been  subjected  to.     A  man  of  68  had  been  ad- 
mitted with  symptoms   of  stone  and  diseased  bladder  ;   so 
much  pain,  straining  and   struggling  attended  the  attempts 
at  sounding,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished.    The  vesical  tenesmus  was  incessant,  amounting  to 
total  incontinence  of  urine.     Endeavors  were  made  for  seve- 
ral weeks  to  allay  this  extreme  irritability,  so  that  some  urine 
might  be  retained  or  some  water  received  as  an  injection,  but 
in  vain,  neither  could  be  endured;  lithotrity  was  consequently 
out  of  the  question;  and  Mr.  Arnott  determined  to  perform 
the  operation  of  Lithotomy,  unpromising  as  the  case  was,  but, 
if  possible,  whilst  the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
ether.     In  seven  minutes  from  the  commencement,  but  in  re* 
ality  only  two  from  the  effectual  inhalation,  its  influence  was 
obtained.  The  catheter  was  then  introduced,  and  some  water 
attempted  to  be  injected,  but  not  above  two  or  three  ounces 
could  be  borne,  and  this,  retained  by  pressure,  was  ejected 
immediately  on  the  introduction  of  the  staflT,  which,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  parts,  was  effected  with  some  difficulty  and 
consequent  delay;  the  bladder  was  cut  into;  the  stone  was 
grasped  at  once,  but  crumbW  under  the  forceps,  requiring 
their  re-introduction  several  times;  the  scoop  was  employed 
to  remove  calculous  matter  like  mortar;  and,  lastly,  the  blad- 
der was  injected  four  or  five  times,  so  as  to  wash  it  out.   Dur- 
ing the  whole  time,  from  first  to  last,  the  patient  gave  not  the 
slightest  indication   of  suffering;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  he 
was  removed  to  bed  and  had  been  some  time  in  it,  and  taken 
some  brandy  and  ammonia,  that  he  did  so,  and  then  of  sore- 
ness merely.     Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  ether  limited  to 
this,  its  anodyne  effect  was  maintained  during  the  evening, 
the   man   remaining   in  a  dreamy   and   •■'  very   comfortable 
state,"  as  he  termed  it.   He  declared  that  he  suffered  no  pain; 
he  knew  that  something  was  being  done,  but  he  recollects  no- 
thing distinctly  ^^  after  blowing  the  horn."     Up  to  this  time, 
Wednesday  evening,  he  is  going  on  very  favorably.   Without 
the  ether  the  pain  in  this  case  must  have  been  most  severe, 
and,  from  the  circumstances  mentioned,  of  more  than  ordina- 
ry duration,  but  happily  the  patient  was  spared  it  all.     The 
>apparatus  employed  was  one  invented  by  Mn  Bell,  chemist^ 
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of  Oxford  street,  who  was  present,  and  assisted  Mr,  Tomes 
in  its  application. — Med.  Gazelle, 

The  CcBsarean  Operation, — The  subject  of  this  case,  a 
dressmaker,  a3t.  27,  of  a  mild  disposition,  is  only  four  feet  one 
inch  in  height,  on  account  of  great  distortion  of  the  pelvis 
and  lower  limbs  from  rickets  during  childhood.  Her  general 
health  is  good.  On  the  evening  of  the  7ih  of  April,  1846;^ 
while  under  temporary  excitement,  she  had  connection  onoe 
with  a  young  man  lodging  in  the  same  house.  She  was  not 
aware  of  being  pregnant  until  the  seventh  month,  when  she 
consulted  a  surgeon,  who,  conscious  of  her  dangerous  position, 
sent  her  to  Mr.  Skev,  under  whose  care  she  was  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  An  accurate  examination 
was  then  made  by  several  distinguished  accoucheurs,  who  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  embryoto^ny  would  be  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  It  was,  therefore, 
recommended  no  operative  proceeding  should  be  adopted  un-. 
til  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation;  and  ihat  the  Ca:;sareau 
section  would  then  be  the  most  proper  measure.  The  naturo 
of  the  case  being  fairly  and  fully  explained  to,  the  patient,  she 
readily  consented  to  undergo  any  operation  which  offered  the 
best  chance  of  relief  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  January,  she  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  commence- 
ment of  labor.  The  membranes  gave  way  soon  afterwards, 
and  the  pains  increased.  Mr.  Skey,  with  several  accouch- 
eurs, made  an  examination, /?er  vaginam,,  at  half  past  4,  A.  M. 
The  OS  uteri  was  at  that  time  very  little  dilated.  A  second 
examination  was  made  at  half  past  7  o'clock.  The  os  uteri 
was  still  in  the  same  condition,  but  the  labor  pains  were 
rapidly  increasing.  The  operation  was,  therefore,  no  longer, 
delayed.  The  vapor  of  ether  was  inhaled  by  the  patient  for 
six  minutes  before  its  effects  were  manifest;  an  incision  eight 
inches  in  length  was  made  down  to  the  linea  alba,  commenc- 
ing two  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  and  terminating  two 
inches  and  a  half  above  the  pubes.  The  linea  alba  was  then 
divided  to  the  same  extent  on  a  b^'oad  director.  The  uterus 
was  fairly  exposed,  inclining  to  tlie  left.  Adequate  pressure 
over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  abdomen  was  necessary  to 
prevent  protrusion  of  the  intestinies.  An  incision  from  five  to 
six  inches  in  length,  was  then  made  into  the  long  axis  of  the 
uterus,  from  which  a  well-formed,  healthy-looking  female  child 
was  easily  removed.  The  placenta  was  extracted  shortly  af- 
terwards. Thus  far  the  operation  occupied  six  minutes.  Im-. 
i^diate  coatractiojo,  of  the  uterus  to  one  half  its  previous  size 
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followed  the  removal  of  the  child.  The  free  venous  hemor- 
rhage which  took  place  from  its  cut  surface  was  arrested  by 
cold  water  and  pressure  between  the  hands.  In  half  an  hour 
the  uterus  had  contracted  to  such  a  size  as  to  render  its  re- 
placement within  the  abdomen  safe.  Accordingly,  with  the 
sanction  ot  Drs.  Rigby,  Ferguson,  Moore,  P.  Smith,  and  oth- 
ers, the  incision  in  the  abdomen  was  brought  together  by 
eleven  sutures.  Broad  strips  of  plaster  were  applied  to  sup- 
port the  muscles,  and  cotton  wool  placed  on  the  abdomen 
with  a  flannel  roller  over  the  whole.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
observe  that  the  inhalation  of  the  ether  produced  insensibility 
to  the  pain  of  the  first  incision.  Its  prolonged  exhibition  was 
not  allowed,  lest  it  might  possibly  interfere  with  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus. — Ibid, 

Ether  applied  to  Veterinary  Science, — The  vapor  of  sulphu- 
ric ether  has,  we  hear,  been  employed  at  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College,  Camden-town,  on  a  sheep  and  a  horse,  with  the 
most  decided  success.  The  first-named  animal  was  affected, 
and  had  been  for  many  months  with  an  incurable  disease  of 
the  hock-joint.  The  pain  was  so  severe  that  the  poor  sheep 
was  quite  unable  to  put  her  foot  to  the  ground  without  expe- 
riencing much  suffering.  On  being  brought  into  the  theatre 
she  was  caused  to  inhale  the  vapor  of  ether  through  a  tube, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  after  it  was  evident  she  was  under 
its  influence.  The  leg  was  then  amputated  by  Mr.  Simonda 
at  the  thigh,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  any  pain  what- 
ever. The  operation  occupied  about  six  minutes,  and  within 
twenty  minutes  from  the  commencement  the  animal  was  re- 
moved from  the  theatre  and  restored  to  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness. The  horse  was  laboing  under  a  chronic  aflection 
of  the  near  fore-foot,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'•  naricular  disease,"  for  which  the  operation  of  ^-  unnerving" 
is  generally  resorted  to  as  a  remedy.  This  is  necessarily  a 
very  painful  operation,  and  oftentimes  the  operator  has  to 
contend  against  the  violent  struggles  of  the  animal,  particu- 
larly at  the  instant  when  the  division  of  the  nerve  is  effected. 
In  this  case  the  ether  vapor  was  inhaled  for  about  thirteen 
minutes,  when  the  horse  fell  forwards,  and  the  nerve  on  each 
side  of  the  leg  was  divided  by  Mr.  Spooner  without  the  least 
manifestation  of  pain;  a  slight  convulsive  action  of  the  limb, 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  nerve  of  a  recently 
killed  animal  is  cut  through,  alone  giving  indication  of  any 
sensation.  Within  twenty-three  minutes  this  animal  also  bad 
perfectly  i-ecovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ether.  No  re- 
straint whatever  was  resorted  to  to  keep  the  animals  in  the 
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rsqoiredl  position  for  these  operations,  and  the  inhaler  employ- 
ed was  not  one  invented  for  the  purpose,  but  an  apparatus 
temporarily  adjusted  by  Mr.  Morton  until  a  more  perfect  one 
w»s  obtained. 

Pharmaceutical  Society^  January  1 3/A,  1 847. — The  lecture- 
room  of  the  Society  was  crowded  this  evening  with  members 
of  the  Society  and  medical  men^  to  hear  a  paper  on  Mr. 
Squire's  instrument  for  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  ether, 
and  to  see  and  to  hear  descriptions  of  other  instruments  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Squire  observed,  this  is  now  the  all-engrossing  subject, 
und  public  attention  is  daily  called  to  the  several  operations 
which  have  been  performed  without  the  accompaniment  of 
severe  pain,  heretofore  experienced:  some  failures  are  also 
recorded,  without  stating  the  particulars  as  to  their  cause.  In 
constructing  the  apparatus,  I  have  taken  into  the  account  the 
weight  of  the  vapor  of  ether,  and  have  placed  the  tube  near 
the  bottom  part;  considering,  also,  that  its  stimulating  effects 
on  the  air-passages  cause  coughing,  I  have  regulated  the  sup- 
ply of  air  to  dilute  it  at  the  commencement  of  inhalation,  witb 
means  to  increase  its  strength  until  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
its  full  force.  To  secure  a  full  supply  I  have  filled  the  upper 
vessel  with  sponge,  and  have  also  a  collar  of  sponge  around 
its  descending  tube  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  vessel,  which 
imbibes  any  liquid  ether  in  excess,  and  also  serves  further  to 
impregnate  the  air  in  its  passage  to  the  tube  for  inhalation. 
The  apparatus  is  supplied  with  ether  at  the  top  by  a  funnel, 
and  falls  in  a  shower  on  the  sponge;  a  valve  is  placed  in  this 

{>art,  to  admit  air,  and  closes  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ether, 
n  the  other  parts, Reed's  patent  valves  (for  the  improvement  ol 
which  he  has  recently  taken  out  a  patent)  are,  by  his  permis- 
sion, used  in  this  apparatus,  and  I  trust  it  may  serve  the  very 
useful  purpose  that  its  original  was  so  successful  in. 

After  Mr.  Squire  had  exhibited  and  explained  his  instru- 
ment, Mr.  Hooper  gave  an  account  of  his  apparaturs,  or  ra- 
ther, of  improvements  which  he  had  made  in  the  instrument, 
su^ested  by  Dr.  Boott  and  Mr.  Robinson,  and  which  had  re- 
ceived their  sanction.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  follow  the 
various  remaining  describers  of  instruments  which  were  ex- 
hibited, many  of  which  had  not  been  tested  in  practice;  they 
were  really  so  numerous,  that  it  would  appear  that  the  whole 
icientific  portion  of  the  members  of  the  society,  as  well  m 
that  of  many  others,  had  been  employed  in  inventing  and 
contriving  means  for  administering  the  vapor  of  ether.  The 
modifications  attempted  were  from  the  moit  elaborate  and 
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complicated  pieces  of  machinery^  to  mere  bladders  with  an 
elastic  tube  and  stop«>cock,  the  latter  having  the  advantage  of 
not  being  protected  by  either  "-^  caveats  "  or  "  patents." 

The  object  of  this  exhibition,  at  least,  was  answered,  for 
each  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  ^- his  adopted,"  and, 
like  a  fond  parent,  saw  advantages  in  his  own  offspring  which 
he  failed  to  find  in  that  of  others. 

We  may  fairly  sum  up  the  results  of  the  evening's  ^*ex* 
hibition,"  in  observing,  with  the  President,  that  each  form 
of  apparatus  exhibited  had  appeared  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended;  that  the  simplest  apparatus,  if  ef- 
fective, must  eventually  be  the  most  useful,  and  that  time  and 
experience  only  could  demonstrate,  amongst  the  many  com- 
petitors, which  form  of  instrument  was  the  most  likely  to  be 
generally  useful. — London  Lancet. 


On  the  Results  of  Lithotrity^  Methodically  applied  to  Suita-- 
ble  Gases.  By  M!  Civiale.  (Comptes  Rendues,  JVov.  23d^ 
1846.  p.  979.) — From  1836  to  1845,1  have  employed  my 
method  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  limes,  and  have  obtained 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  cures,  some  of  which  were  incom- 
plete. This  result  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  ihat 
most  of  the  subjects  were  aged.  There  were  only  five  chil- 
dren. Among  those  operated  on,  were  five  physicians  or  jjur- 
geons.  Seventy-nine  other  calculous  patients  applied  for  re- 
lief, but  I  did  not  think  them  in  a  favorable  condition  for  litho- 
trity.  Twenty  eight  have  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy;  seventeen  of  whom  have  been  cured.  The  others 
retained  their  stones^  and  most  of  them  afterwards  fell  vic- 
tims either  to  the  progress  or  complications  of  the  disease.  In 
comparing  the  new  cases  with  those  of  which  I  have  already 
rendered^an  accoimt  to  the  academy,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
operation  for  lithotrity  has  been  performed  by  n)e  alone  on 
five  hundred  and  eighty-two  subjects.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  mortality  is  greater  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  tables.  If 
figures  alone  are  regarded,  this  result  would  imply  a  contra- 
diction of  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  the  improvement 
attained,  both  in  the  instruments  and  manner  of  operating. 
The  difference  depends,  howeuer,  upon  the  fact,  that  in  the 
commencement  of  my  practice  I  would  undertake  only  favor- 
able; cases.  The  fate  of  a  new  method  was  at  stake,  and 
all  of  the  accidents  which  should  justly  have  been  attribated 
to  the  phoice  of  improper  subjects,  would  have  been  charged 
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to  it  Success  alone  could  impose  silence  to  an  opposition 
©very- day  more  threatening,  and,  to  obtain  success,  it  was 
necessary  to  operate  only  when  it  was  pretty  certain.  At 
this  time  the  new  method  has  been  judged.  Humanity  re- 
quires  the  surgeon  to  resort  to  the  method  otTering  the  great- 
est chances  of  saving  the  patient,  and  though  the  result  is  un- 
certain, lithotrity  allows  more  hope  of  success  than  lithotomy. 
In  operating  on  doubtful  cases,  the  mortality  must  necessarily 
be  greater.  What  lithotrity  appears,  however,  to  have  lost 
in  certainty,  it  has  gained  in  extension.  Formerly,  not  more 
than  half  of  those  presenting  themselves  were  operated  on; 
now  three  fourths  undergo  the  process.  Art,  more  confident 
of  its  powers,  now  attacks  cases  which  prudence  formerly 
commanded  it  to  abandon. — South,  Jour.  Med,  and  Pharm, 


Statistics  of  Cases  of  Miasmatic  Fever  treated  in  1 846.  By 
George  L.  L/pshur,  M.  D.,  of  Norfolk,  Viiginia. — During  the 
past  year,  105  cases  of  miasmatic  fever  came  under  my  care. 
Of  these,  83  were  intermittent,  and  22  remittent.  Of  the  in- 
termittent, 1  was  quartan,  15  tertian,  62  quotidian,  and  6 
masked.  Of  the  masked,  one  took  the  form  of  neuralgia,  and 
four  simulated  hysteria. 

The  treatment  chiefly  employed  was  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, administered  in  large  doses,  without  regard  to  the  stage 
of  the  disease.  In  one  case — a  quotidian — occurring  in  a 
youth  aged  16,  of  sanguineous,  excitable  temperament,  I  ad- 
ministered 15  gniins  just  as  the  cold  stage  was  passing  off. 
All  the  symptoms  weie  ameliorated;  the  hot  stage  lasted  but 
one  hour,  and  the  patient  had  no  return  of  the  dise«Tse. 

In  25  cases,  I  gave  30  grains  in  five  hours, during  the  height 
of  the  febrile  stage.  Tlie  pulse  was  kssened  in  force  and  fre- 
quency in  every  instance  under  this  treat  rent,  and  the  par- 
oxysm cut  short  by  the  speedy  appearance  of  perspiration. 
Jn  only  one  of  these  cases  was  the  remedy  preceded  by  other 
treatment.  The  exception  wiis  the  case  of.  an  exceedingly 
robust  man,  in  whom  there  existed,  even  in  his  ordinary 
health,  a  strong  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head.  I  bled  him 
to  twenty  ounces  before  administering  the  quinine.  He  re- 
turned to  his  work  (that  ot  a  baker.)  forty-eight  hours  after- 
wards, and  had  no  return  of  the  fever  during  the  season.  He 
told  me  that  for  several  years  past  he  had  not  escaped  an  at- 
tack of  bilious  fever  in  the  autumn,  and  that  he  was  usually 
lept  in  his  bed  by  it  for  three  weeks.  Said  that  he  had  takea 
the  quinine  before,  but  not  while  the  ^^  fever  was  on.'' 
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In  one  case,  the  patient  was  partially  comatose  during  the 
ifirst  paroxysm.  This  condition  was  relieved,  in  a  measure, 
by  a  cathartic  of  calomel  and  aloes.  Three  hours  before  the 
second  chill  was  expected^  I  administered  25  grains  of  quinine, 
and  followed  this  by  15  grains  more  two  hours  afterwards. — 
The  patient  missed  the  paroxysm,  and  went  to  work  the 
next  day. 

In  14  cases  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  recur- 
rence in  ten  of  these,  however,  could  be  positively  traced  ta 
a  second  exposure  to  the  causes  of  the  affection. 

The  masked  forms  of  the  disease  yielded  readily  to  the  qui- 
nine treatment.  One  of  the  cases  ^hich  simulated  hysteria 
was  remarkably  severe  in  its  character,  the  patient  beioi^ 
seized  every  afternoon  with  violent  convulsions,  accompanied 
by  flushed  face  and  considerable  excitement  of  the  circula- 
tion. She  was  treated  at  first  by  active  purgation,  and  vesi- 
cants to  the  nucha,  with  only  slight  abatement  in  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  paroxysm.  The  regularity  with  which  the  attacks 
came,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  patient  resided  in  a  part 
of  the  city  where  intermittent  fever  was  prevailing,  suggested 
the  employment  of  quinine.  She  commenced  early  in  the 
morning  with  five  grains  every  hour,  and  took  thirty  grains^. 
The  paroxysm  was  much  milder  in  the  evening,  and  did  not 
recur  at  all  on  the  next  day.  She  remained  well  for  seven  days, 
when  she  was  again  attacked  as  in  the  first  instance,  and 
again  relieved  by  the  same  treatment.  She  subsequently  had 
a  third  attack  which  was  cured  in  the  same  manner.  Her  ca- 
tamenia  had  been  interrupted  for  six  months  previous  to  her 
sickness,  and  did  not  return  until  six  weeks  after  the  last 
attack. 

I  was  not  called  to  a  single  case  of  remittent  fever  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease.  In  one  case  the  patient  had  been 
ill  eleven  ddLVs  without  any  treatment  whatever;  she  was  much 
emaciated,  and  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea  for  six  days.     I 

Save   her  a  table-spoonful  of  the  following  mixture  every 
our: 

Qr.    Quinise  Sulph.      5ss. 
Morph.  Sulph.     gr.  ss. 
Aquae  u  §iij. 

M. 
In  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours  she  perspired  freely,  fell 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  in  two  days  after  was  entirely  free 
from  disease.  This  was  the  sole  treatment  of  the  case, 
except  the  tinct  chlorid.  ferri,  which  was  given  for  ten  day» 
after  convalescence  was  established. 
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The  other  cases  were  managed  after  the  same  manner — the 
large  doses  of  quinine  being  preceded  by  a  simple  cathartic  of 
jalap  and  bitartrate  of  potassa,  in  those  cases  only  where 
there  was  great  torpor  of  the  bowels. 

Not  one  of  the  105  cases  died,  and  all  together  did  not  take 
a  drachm  of  calomel,  or  other  preparation  of  mercury. 

I  observed  unpleasant  symptoms  in  only  three  cases,  where 
they  seemed  to  be  at  all  dependent  upon  the  large  doses  of 
quinine. 

1.  A  delicate,  nervous  female,  aged  36,  was  ordered  5 
grains  every  hour,  for  a  second  attack  of  quotidian  intermit- 
tent. When  she  had  taken  20  grains,  she  became  suddenly 
nauseated  and  vomited  up  three  mouthfuls  of  scarlet  blood. 
This  occurred  in  the  morning,  and  the  chill  was  expected  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  medicine  was  suspended  immediately, 
and  she  missed  the  paroxysm,  and  recovered  without  any 
other  untoward  symptom.  She  was  treated  with  quinine  for 
the  first  attack  and  also  for  a  third,  without  any  such  effect 
being  produced.  The  haematemesis  was  not  vicarious  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  as  the  catamenia  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted. 

2.  In  this  case  the  quinine  vomited  the  patient  like  full 
doses  of  tartar  emetic.  She  took  twenty  grains  in  five  grain 
doses  in  solution,  combined  with  spt.  a^th.  nit.  There  was 
no  gastric  derangement,  prior  to  the  exhibition  of  the  med- 
icine. 

3.  In  the  third  case  the  patient,  a  female  aged  40,  who 
had  but  recently  recovered  from  a  very  severe  attack  of 
lichen  agrius^  was  rendered  deaf,  or  nearly  so,  for  ten  days, 
by  taking  40  grains  of  quinine  in  eight  hours.  The  intermit- 
tent, a  tertian,  was  permanently  cured. 

I  was  never  deterred  from  giving  the  quinine  by  the  exis- 
tence of  diarrhoea,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  headache, 
provided  the  case  was  urgent,  and  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  paroxysms.  In  cases 
of  great  torpor  of  the  bowels,  if  there  was  time  to  spare,  I 
preferred  to  begin  the  treatment  by  purging  freely,  because 
the  quinine  is  not  readily  absorbed  if  there  is  much  con- 
stipation. Usually,  however,  the  safer  practice  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  paroxysms  first,  apd  afterwards  attend  to  the 
local  affections. 

I  have  found  great  benefit  from  combining  the  sulphate  of 
morphia  with  quinine,  especially  in  those  cases  complicated 
with  diarrhoea  ar:d  irritable  stomach.  I  also  gave  in  many 
cases,  where  the  skin  was  very  dry  and  the  thirst  urgent, 
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the  spt.  oeth.  nit  combined  with  a  solution  of  quinine,  with 
great  benefit. 

My  experience  in  the  treatment  of  miasmatic  fever  in  1 846 
leads  me  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  no  matter  of  what  type 
the  fever  is,  the  "  preparatory  treatment,"  so  called,  is 
worse  than  useless,  causing  a  loss  of  time  which  is  often 
fatal  to  the  patient. 

2.  A  large  dose  of  quinine,  (15  or  20  grains,)  administered 
at  once,  produces  a  more  certain  and  permanent  curative  im- 
pression upon  the  system,  than  small  doses  (1  or  2  grains)  fre- 
quently repeated. 

3.  Quinine  in  large  doses,  when  administered  in  the  hot 
stage,  so  far  from  exciting  the  circulation,  acts  as  a  de- 
cided sedative  upon  it  —  the  pulse,  in  every  instance,  les- 
sening in  force  and  frequency  under  its  influence.  The 
dogma,  therefore,  that  "  quinine  in  fever  is  poison,"  must  be 
discarded. 

4.  In  uncomplicated  miasmatic  fever,  mercurials  are  not  at 
all  essential  to  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  They  may 
sometimes  be  given  with  advantage  in  cases  where  cathartics 
are  indicated  at  the  onset  of  the  disease. — Med,  Examiner^ 


Action  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  on  the  Spleen, — Dr.  Pagis,  in- 
terne of  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  having  undertaken  a  series  of 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  on  the  spleen,  publishes,  in  the  Gazette  des 
H6pitaux,  the  results  of  his  researches. 

On  a  middle-sized  dog  the  spleen  was  uncovered  by  two  in- 
cisions perpendicular  to  each  other.  The  transverse  diameter 
of  the  viscus  measured  twenty  centimetres,  and  the  longitudinal 
six.  The  jugular  vein  was  opened,  and  twenty-three  grammes 
of  alcoolat  of  quinine  were  injected;  instantaneously  the  spleen 
diminished  in  every  direction,  its  surface  became  rough  and 
wrinkled,  and  its  diameters  were  reduced  to  fourteen  centi- 
metres by  five. 

On  another  animal  the  experiments  were  repeated,  with  a 
view  of  comparing  the  results  of  several  injections:  with  wa- 
ter they  were  negative,  with  alcohol  the  spleen  was  very 
slightly  corrugated,  but  with  the  solution  of  quinine  the  viscus 
contracted  instantaneously  in  the  most  evident  manner. — Med. 
Times,,  December  26, 1846. 
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Fever  in  Ireland, — Fever  is  rapidly  extending  its  ravages 
even  in  Dublin.  The  Cork  street  hospital,  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  Ireland,  is  literally  crammed  with 
patients,  to  such  a  degree  of  inconvenience,  indeed,  that  the 
governors  have  given  directions  to  have  temporary  buildings — 
if  sheds  or  tenis  can  be  so  called — prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  numerous  patients  for  whom  there  is  no  accommodation 
within  doors.  The  state  of  the  Meath  and  Richmond  hospi- 
tals is  equally  deplorable,  and  the  accounts  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  represent  disease  and  destitution  proceeding  at  an 
equal  pace. — Medical  Times, 


Treatment  of  Aneurism  by  Compression, — Dr.  Bellingham 
gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by 
compression,  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  That  the  mode  in 
which  consolidation  of  the  aneurism  is  brou;]:ht  about  bv  com- 
pression  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which  a  natural  or  spon- 
taneous cure  occurs.  2.  Because  when  a  cure  is  effected  by 
compression,  the  vessel  is  obliterated  merely  at  the  site  of  the 
aneurism;  whereas  when  a  ligature  is  applied  in  the  usual  sit- 
uation, at  some  distance  from  the  tumor,  the  artery  is  obliter- 
ated both  at  the  seat  of  the  ligature  and  at  the  seat  of  the  an- 
eurism. He  looks  upon  the  treatment  by  compression  as  safer 
than  that  of  ligature. — Hid, — Medical  News, 


Child  Born  Alive  at  the  Fourth  Month  and  a  Half  of  Preg^ 
nancy, — M.  Maisonneuve  lately  communicated  to  the  Surgical 
Society  the  case  of  a  female  who  aborted  at  the  fourth  month 
and  a  half  of  pregnancy.  When  he  was  called  to  her,  the 
ovum  had  been  expelled  with  its  membranes  for  about  two 
hours.  On  dividing  the  membranes  and  examining  the  foetus, 
he  found  to  his  surprise  that  it  was  still  moving.  He  applied 
warmth,  and  in  some  degree  succeeded  in  resuscitating  it,  for 
in  a  few  minutes  the  respiratory  motions  were  performed  with 
regularity,  but  the  child  died  in  about  six  hours. — Jour,  de  MSd* 


Treatment  of  Epistaxis  by  Insufflations  of  Alum, — ^Wheft 
hemorrhage  from  the  nasal  cavities  assumes  a  dangerous  as^ 
pect,  recourse  is  generally  had  to  plugging,  a  measure  both 
mconvenient  and  painful.    M.  Lecluyse  has  successfully  em- 
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ployed  means  far  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
mg  to  his  own  account,  more  certain,  namely,  the  insufflation, 
by  means  of  a  quill,  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  gum  arabic 
and  alum.  In  one  case  this  succeeded  after  three  repetitions, 
other  means,  and  plugging  among  them,  having  entirely  failed. 
Gazette  des  Hopitaux. — Med.  News. 


Death  of  Dr.  Bostock. — This  distinguished  physician  died  in 
London  in  August  last,  at  the  age  of  73.  His  disease  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  cholera — of  course  of  the  sporadic  variety. 
New  York  Annalist. 

Dr.  John  Thompson,  late  Professor  of  General  Pathology  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  died  on  the  llthof  October  last, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  eminent  both  as  a  teacher 
and  practitioner,  and  is  well  known  as  an  author  of  various 
works  on  medical  science,  of  which  his  lectures  on  inflamma- 
tion, his  edition  of  Fourcroy,  his  account  of  the  varioloid,  and 
his  life  of  Cullen  are  the  most  celebrated.  His  life  was  a  busy 
and  useful  one.  Clinical  lecturing  owes  to  him  its  existence 
in  Edinburgh.  He  gave  there  the  first  separate  course  of  leo 
tures  on  surgery.  He  was  one  of  the  celebrated  eight  who 
commenced  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  was  he  who  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  to  found  a 
professorship  of  surgery,  and  he  delivered  the  course  for  six- 
teen years.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  its  museum.  He 
established  a  dispensary,  from  which  the  poor  were  visited  at 
their  own  houses.  He  was  a  warm  champion  of  the  non- 
mercurial  treatment  of  Syphilis.  He  was  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  He  delivered  the  first  lectures  in  Ed- 
inburgh on  Pathalogical  Anatomy,  in  preference  to  a  sympto- 
matology, and  collected  the  finest  collection  of  colored  patho- 
logical drawings,  with  the  histories  of  the  diseases  attached, 
now  in  existence,  and  worth  $10,000.  Of  such  a  man  we 
may  safely  say,  that  he  has  raised  a  monument  more  durable 
than  brass.  He  was  sceptical  as  to  the  power  of  medicines, 
and  too  honest  to  conceal  his  want  of  faith,  which  somewhat 
diminished  his  success  as  a  practitioner.  His  two  sons  are 
Professors. — Ibid. 
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KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  have  lately  received  the  fifth  annual  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  board  of  visitors  of  this  interesting  school,  established  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  in  connection  with  many 
benevolent  citizens  of  Louisville.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  close 
of  the  late  calendar  year  was  31,  of  whom  13  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  six  or  seven  having  been  discharged  through  the  same  pe- 
riod.    0(the  latter  the  board  remark — 

*'  Several  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  discharged  in  the  last  year 
had  been  in  the  school  but  a  short  time,  and  from  age  or  want  of  ca- 
pacity gave  little  promise  of  being  much  benefited  by  a  longer  con- 
tinuance in  the  institution.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  what 
has  been  heretofore  stated,fthat  the  institution  is  strictly  a  school  for 
the  education  of  blind  youth  of  good  mental  capacity,  and  not  an 
asylum  for  the  old  or  imbecile,  for  whom  suitable  asylums  should  be 
and  are  elsewhere  provided,  as  they  can  derive  but  little  advantage 
from  associating  with  the  young  and  active,  while  the  latter  may  suf- 
fer immensely  from  such  association.  We  therefore  urge  upon  all 
friends  of  the  blind,  who  may  apply  for  the  admission  of  pupils  into 
the  institution,  the  importance  of  making  known  as  far  ai  may  be  the 
mental  capacity,  character  and  habits  of  each  candidate.     By  care  in 
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this  respect,  the  expenses  of  fitting  out  and  transporting  children  to 
the  institution  may  perhaps  in  some  instances  be  avoided.  Nor  can 
we  too  earnestly  press  the  importance  of  sending  pupils  at  an  early 
age.  The  circumstances  by  which  the  blind  are  too  frequently  sur- 
rounded at  home  are  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  mental,  moral  and 
physical  improvement ;  and  the  most  serious  difficulties  with  which 
the  officers  of  our  institution  have  to  contend  had  their  origin  in  the 
early  homes  of  the  pupils,  where,  untaught  if  not  uncared  for,  they 
passed  their  childhood  and  in  some  cases  their  youth.  The  nobler 
powers,  neglected,  go  to  decay,  while  the  lower  faculties,  without 
culture,  increase  in  strength  ;  the  proper  balance  of  the  mind,  de- 
stroyed, is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  restored ;  and  not  only  the  school 
days  but  the  entire  life  may  be  wasted  in  unavailing  attempts  to  re- 
store to  their  place,  passion  and  reason  and  conscience.  If  the  con- 
sequences are  confined  to  the  unfortunate  individuals,  the  evil  is  less; 
but  placed  in  a  school,  they  exert  a  most  unfavorable  influence  on  all. 
thtir  fellow  students.  A  proper  regard,  therefore,  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils  and  the  institution  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  scru- 
tinize very  carefully  the  character  of  every  candidate  for  admission." 

We  have  extracted  this  paragraph,  in  the  hope  that  our  brethren 
in  the  adjoining  Slates  (who  should  consider  themselves  in  some  de- 
gree the  natural  guardians  of  the  blind,)  will  do  what  may  be  practi- 
cable in  the  case — that  is,  give  to  parents  such  advice  as  will  prevent 
those  who  are  unfit  to  become  scholars  from  being  sent.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  exhort  them  to  search  out  others,  and  facilitate 
their  being  sent  to  the  institution.  Every  part  of  the  country  con- 
tains blind  children  whose  parents  have  not  even  heard  of  the  school, 
or  if  they  have,  are  incredulous  as  to  the  advantages  it  can  impart. 
From  the  want  of  early  medical  attention,  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  peculiarly  apt  to  lose  their  sight  when  attacked  with  our  endemic 
ophthalmia.  The  report  now  before  us  affi)rds  indubitable  evidence 
of  this  fact.  It  states  that  of  the  tbirty-one  pupils  in  the  school  on 
the  19th  of  January  last,  twenty-one  were  beneficiaries  of  Kentucky, 
five  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  one  of  a  benevolent  society  in  New 
Orleans,  leaving  only /our  pay  pupils.  Again  we  say  to  all  our 
readers,  remember  the  blind  children  of  your  neighborhoods,  and  use 
your  influence  to  have  them  sent  to  the  Kentucky  or  some  other  insti- 
tution, where  by  cultivation  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  their 
intellectual,  moral  and  physical  capabilities  may  be  improved,  and 
their  happiness  and  usefulness  increased. 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  DOCTORATE   IN   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   VIRGINIA. 

We  bave  lately  received  from  one  of  the  professors  of  this  Univer- 
sity a  printed  sheet  of  questions  submitted  to  the  candidates  for  grad- 
uation in  1846.  We  presume  the  questions  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  candidate  to  be  answered  forthwith  in  writing,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  books  or  friends.  After  traveling  through  them,  we  (eel 
bound  to  admit  that  if  no  candidate  graduated  unless  he  answered  the 
majority  of  the  interrogatories  correctly,  the  alumni  of  that  school  are 
better  informed  than  those  of  the  country  generally.  The  questions 
are  arranged  under  nine  different  heads, — Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  As  specimens  of  the 
whole,  we  extract  the  articles  'Surgery'  and  'Practice  of  Medicine:' 

**Surgery, — 1.  Give  the  symptoms,  pathology  and  treatment  of  the 
shock  produced  by  extensive  burns. 

2.  After  reaction  has  been  some  time  established,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  case,  what  internal  organs  are  most  liable  to  suffer, 
and  in  what  manner  ? 

3.  What  is  the  third  period  of  danger  in  burns  of  the  third  degree? 

4.  Describe  the  pathology  of  metastatic  or  consecutive  abscess, 
stating  the  characters  of  the  primary  lesion  and  the  signs  on  which 
the  diagnosis  is  formed. 

5.  Give  the  diagnostic  symptoms  and  the  treatment  of  diflfused  ar- 
teritis, and  state  its  most  common  effects  where  resolution  is  not  ob- 
tained. 

6.  Give  the  pathology  and  diagnosis  of  spontaneous  aneurisms  and 
their  treatment  by  Hunter's  method. 

7.  Give  the  causes,  signs  and  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle: 

8.  Of  fracture  of  the  fibula  near  the  malleolus. 

9.  Give  the  symptoms  of  iritis,  and  state  the  distinct  indications  of 
treatment,  and  the  considerations  on  which  they  are  founded. 

10.  Describe  the  common  operation  of  lithotomy. 

11.  Give  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  different  tumors  of  the 
scrotum  and  testicle." 

"Practice  of  Medicine. — Give  the  semiology,  etiology,  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  and  special  pathology  and  therapeutics — 1st,  of  diabetes 
mellitus;  2d,  of  acute  muco-enteritis;  3d,  of  ascites;  4th,  of  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy;  6th,  of  phthisis  pulmonalis;  6th,  of  phlegmasia  alba 
dolens;  7th,  of  cerebral  apoplexy;  8th,  of  eclampsia  parturientium; 
9th,  of  bilious  remittent  fever;  and,  10th,  of  typhoid  fever. 
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Give  the  general  pathology  of  inflammation,  dropsy,  hemorrhage, 
tuberculosis,  convulsions,  and  fever." 

These  are  the  shortest  of  the  nine,  and  yet  either  of  them  would  be 
a  good  day's  work  even  for  a  professor. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE. 


The  Commencement  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville  was  held  Saturday  evening,  the  6th  of  March,  when 
seventy-five  gentlemen,  who  had  passed  satisfactory  examinations  be- 
fore  the  faculty,  and  otherwise  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
institution,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  James  C. 
Habbis,  M.D.,  of  Wetumpka,  Alabama,  a  graduate  of  Transylvania 
University;  David  A.  Post,  M.D.,  of  Orangeburg,  Ky.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio ;  and 
Thos.  J.  ToDD,  M.D.,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a  graduate  of  Transylvania 
University,  were  admitted  to  the  Ad-eundem  Degree  in  this  University. 
The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Cyprian  P.  Mattingly,  of  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Dr.  William  J. 
Johnson,  of  Fort  Gaines,  Georgia,  and  Dr.  Elijah  Newland,  of 
Salem,  Indiana. 

An  appropriate  and  instructive  valedictory  address  was  delivered 
to  the  graduates  by  Prof.  Short,  in  presence  of  a  brilliant  assembly 
which  had  met  to  witness  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  occasion. 
The  professor  lashed  some  of  the  professional  vices  of  the  day  with 
merited  severity,  while  he  exhorted  the  graduates  to  a  life  of  diligent 
study,  by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  win  an  enduring  name  as 
learned  and  skilful  physicians. 


medical  convention. 


From  ail  that  now  appears,  the  Medical  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  is  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  will  be  large. 
The  medical  schools  and  societies  in  all  the  States  are  appointing 
delegates,  so  that  the  convention  may  be  expected  to  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  the  profession  in  every  part  of  the  country.  A  multitude  of 
projects  will  of  course  be  brought  forward,  some  of  them  Utopian 
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enough,  but  some,  it  aaay  be  hoped,  of  a  wise  and  salutary  tendency. 
Where  such  contrariety  must  prevail  in  the  sentiments  of  the  members, 
forbearance,  moderation  and  a  spirit  of  concession  will  be  necessary 
to  harmonious  action  and  ultimate  good.  Professor  Paine,  of  New 
York,  may  be  considered  as  heading  one  party  likely  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  convention.  If  some  are  too  revolutionary  in  their  views,  Prof. 
P.  is  ultra  conservative.  He  has  proposed  his  plan  of  medical  reform. 
We  append  it  without  note  or  comment: 

**  Notwithstanding  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  medical 
education  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other  as  it  respects  the  mass  of  the  profession,  and  believe  also 
that  the  American  physician  surpasses  the  European  in  philosophical 
views  of  disease  and  in  practical  habits,  there  is  no  one  who  can  desire 
more  than  myself  to  see  the  standard  of  excellence  still  further  ad- 
vanced. For  this  purpose,  only  one  experimental  plan  has  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  as  at  all  likely  to  result  auspiciously,  and  it  is  one 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  decisive. 

"  It  is  assumed  by  many  that  any  existing  school  which  may  extend 
its  term  of  instruction,  and  exact  a  higher  preliminary  education,  will 
find  its  reward  in  an  increased  number  of  students.  Upon  this  basis, 
which  appears  to  be  urged  by  the  advocates  of  *  reform  as  a  motive 
to  the  nonconformists,  I  would  respectfully  propose  that  the  summary 
step  be  taken  by  the  national  convention  of  physicians,  which  is  soon 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  to  institute  a  college  upon  the  contemplated 
plan  of  *  reform,' — embracing  of  course  in  its  objects  a  requisition  of 
extended  preliminary  acquirements,  a  multiplication  and  extension  of 
lecture  terms,  an  examination  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  by 
other  hands  than  their  teachers,  etc. 

"  If  the  desired  '  reform*  can  be  obtained,  it  surely  must  be  most 
feasible  under  the  united  concurrence  and  influence  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  moment  a  successful  demonstration  is  made,  all  other 
colleges  must  necessarily,  as  it  appears  to  me,  adopt  the  example, 
however  it  may  curtail  the  number  of  educated  physicians." — BosUm 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 


THE  BULLETIN  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

This  excellent  journal,  edited  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  discontinued.  Dr.  Bell  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
most  gifted  of  those  who  have  wielded  the  editorial  pen  in  our  coun- 
try, and  his  letirement  is  a  loss  to  our  medical  literature  We  hope 
his  life  and  energies  may  long  be  spared,  to  be  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  profession  in  other  and  equally  useful  departments* 
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RESIGNATION  OF  PROFESSOB  WARREN. 

Professor  Warren  has  resigned  the  chair  which  he  held  for  forty 
years  in  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University.  In  retiring 
he  delivered  an  address  to  his  students,  extracts  of  which  are  given  in 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  We  make  room  for  the 
following: 

"  A  kind  and  cheerful  spirit  should  form  a  part  of  the  character  of 
every  physician,  whether  young  or  old.  Those  visited  by  disease  de- 
sire a  cheerful  sympathy  in  the  physician  who  attends  them,  because 
they  are  thus  induced  to  believe  that  he  takes  such  an  interest  in  their 
welfare  as  will  lead  him  to  a  careful  investigation  of  their  symptoms, 
and  to  a  diligent  application  of  the  means  which  may  remove  them. 
They  regard  every  movement  and  expression  with  the  utmost  watch- 
fulness, and  their  hopes  rise  or  sink  in  a  degree  corresponding  with 
these  appearances.  Many  patients  have  lost  their  lives  by  a  discour- 
aging prognostic,  and  many  have  revived  by  a  cheerful  assurance  of 
recovery. 

"  The  morals  of  a  young  physician  are  not  less  important  than  his 
manners.  He  who  has  at  his  control,  through  the  unknown  remedies 
he  may  employ,  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men  and  the  happiness  of 
their  families,  requires  a  sensitive  conscience  to  conduct  him  through 
all  the  mysterious  and  dangerous  paths  of  medical  duty.  This  sen- 
sitiveness is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  that  interest  which 
may  languish  under  the  pressure  of  professional  fatigue.  Doubt  may 
sometimes  obscure  the  course  of  his  treatment,  but  whenever  the  indi. 
cation  is  clear,  no  occupation,  no  apprehension  should  for  a  moment 
prevent  its  due  execution." 


PRIVATE  MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  LOUISVILLE. 

Drs.  Bay  less.  Buck  and  Colescott  have  just  commenced  the  third 
annual  course  of  lectures  and  examinations  in  which  they  have  given 
so  much  satisfaction.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  students 
to  come  to  this  city  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  this  association. 


FACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BLOODY  VESICLE  OF  THE  VAGINA. 

By  John  A.  Gotten,  M.D.,  of  Greenwood,  Mississippi. 

July  7th,  1837,  Dr.  Stokes  and  myself  were  called  to  see  a  servant 
girl  of  Mr.  £.  H.  Stone,  then  of  Madison  county,  Miss.  The  patient 
was  aged  about  23  years,  decidedly  above  ordinary  size,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  of  sound  constitution.  She  was  between  seven  and  eight 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  complained  of  an  incessant  itch- 
ing and  burning  sensation  at  the  vulva,  accompanied  by  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  Upon  examination,  we  found  situated  within 
the  vagina,  about  one  inch  from  the  sphincter,  an  exceedingly  vascu- 
lar tumor,  very  elastic,  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  woman  informed  us  that  the  growth  had  been  very 
gradual,  and  the  uneasiness  proportioned  to  its  size,  the  pain  increasing 
with  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  To  be  more  specific,  the  tumor  had 
been  about  a  month  acquiring  the  size  to  which  it  had  attained  when 
we  saw  it.  In  appearance  and  consistency  it  resembled  more  than 
anything  else  a  bloody  vesicle  filled  to  its  greatest  capacity.  Think- 
ing as  we  did  that  the  gravid  uterus  afforded  the  best  rationale  of  the 
complaint,  we  took  from  the  arm  of  the  patient  about  twenty  ounces 
of  blood,  ordered  a  saline  cathartic,  cold  astringent  washes  to  the 
parts,  low  diet  and  the  recumbent  posture.  This  plan  of  treatment 
was  persisted  in  for  about  ten  days,  without  checking  in  the  least  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

Having  failed  in  this  attempt  to  disperse  the  tumor,  and  no  pulsa- 
tion being  perceptible,  it  was  proposed  to  evacuate  the  tumor  by 
puncture,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Stokes  made  a  small  opening  with  a 
thumb  lancet.  A  stream  of  dark  venous  blood,  of  fully  the  size  and 
force  of  that  in  venesection  from  the  arm,  followed  the  operation. 
We  suffered  the  blood  to  flow  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  ounces,  with- 
out the  slightest  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  the  supply  being 
fully  equal  to  the  loss.     We  began  now  to  suspect  that  the  tumor 
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was  aneurismal  in  its  nature.  All  efforts  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood 
bj  compression  proved  abortive.  I  finally  proposed  strangulation 
with  the  ligature,  and,  Dr.  Stokes  concurring  m  the  suggestion,  I  imi- 
mediately  passed  a  curved  needle,  armed  with  a  strong  thread,  below 
the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  divided  the  ligature  so  as  to  embrace  the 
posterior  half  with  one  portion  of  the  thread  and  the  anterior  with  the 
other.  The  ligature  was  tightly  drawn  around  the  respective  portions 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  hemorrhage  immediately  ceased. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  strangulated  portion  sloughed,  and  the  patient 
appeared  to  be  doing  well  for  a  few  days ;  but  in  a  little  while  the 
same  itching,  burning  sensation  which  characterized  the  pain  of 
the  first  tumor  began  to  manifest  itself  still  higher  up  the  vaginal 
canal.  Careful  examination  brought  to  view  another  tumor  of  the 
same  appearance  and  about  half  the  size  of  the  first.  After  much 
difficulty,  we  succeeded  in  embracing  with  a  double  ligature  the  base 
of  this  tumor  also,  as  we  had  practised  in  the  first.  In  due  time  it 
sloughed,  and  all  unpleasant  symptoms  subsided.  At  the  full  term, 
our  patient  gave  birth  to  a  well  grown  and  healthy  child. 
-  It  is  now  more  than  nine  years  since  the  removal  of  the  tumors, 
and  though  the  woman  has  given  birth  to  three  or  four  children  since 
there  has  been  no  return  of  the  disease. 

January  25, 1847. 
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Abt.  I. — Notes  on  Medical  Matters  and  Medical  Men  in  Paris,    By 
David  W.  Yandell,  M.D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

I  had  tlie  pleasure  in  a  former  letter  of  giving  you  an  ex- 
tract from  tlie  memoir  of  Dr.  Nelaton,  on  the  very  interest- 
ing subject  of  Cancer  of  the  Bones;  the  whole  of  the  memoir 
has  since  appeared  in  the  Annual  of  Surgery  and  Medicine, 
and  is  so  new  and  valuable  that  1  have  translated  it  for  the 
Journal,  a  task  the  more  readily  undertaken  for  knowing  the 
very  high  estimation  in  which  the  author  is  held  by  his 
brethren.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  he  cannot  be  allowed 
to  speak  to  your  readers  in  his  own  language,  in  which  he 
"Would  appear,  I  doubt  not,  to  far  more  advantage  than  I  shall 
be  able  to  exhibit  him  in  an  English  garb. 

Memoir  on  Cancer  of  the  Bones,  By  Dr.  Nelaton,  Pro- 
fessor to  the   Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. — We  find  can- 
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cer  of  the  bones,  generally  designated  osteo'sarcoma^  de^ 
scribed,  by  the  authors  of  the  last  century,  as  J.  L.  Petit, 
Duverney,  and  Heister,  who  continually  confound  it  witli 
caries  and  exostosis,  under  the  name  of  carvijicafion  des  as. 
Among  modem  writers,  Sir  A  Cooper,  under  the  title  of  fun- 
goua  exostosis  of  the  medullary  membrane,  described  one  of 
the  varieties  of  cancerous  degeneration  of  the  bones,  and  al- 
though Boyer  has  written  of  laminated  cellular  exostosis,  it 
does  not  prevent  him  from  afterwards  devoting  a  chapter  to 
osteo-sarcoma,  affections  between  which  one  in  vain  endeav- 
vors  to  detect  differences  which  in  reality  do  not  exist.  In 
a  third  article,  where  he  treats  of  spina  ventosa  of  adults, 
the  same  writer  describes  one  of  the  forms  of  cancer  of  the 
bones.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  different  names  given 
to  the  same  disease  must  create  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Cancer,  it  is  true,  does  not  always  pro- 
duce the  same  disorders  in  the  bones,  or  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, does  not  always  manifest  itself  by  the  same  symptoms; 
nevertheless  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  in  spite  oi 
these  differences,  the  essential  characters  of  the  disease  do  not 
vary,  and  that  the  stamp  of  cancerous  affections  is  constant- 
ly present.  The  different  iorms  which  it  oflers  should  be 
united  under  the  same  general  title;  this  woik  will  thus  com- 
prehend the  history  of  cellular  exostosis,  spina  ventosa  of 
adults,  and  osteo-sarcoma. 

Cancer  is  developed  sometimes  primitively  in  the  osseouii 
tissues;  at  other  times  again  this  tissue  is  attacked  consecu- 
tively, in  consequence  of  the  propagation  of  a  degeneration 
which  originally  commenced  in  the  neighboring  soft  parts. 

Anatomy  and  Physiological  Falhology, — We  have  already 
remarked  that  cancer  of  the  bones  presents  itself  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  which  may  be  reduced  to  four: 

First  form.  We  find  in  the  interiorof  the  osseous  ti*-sue  the 
nuclei  of  the  cancerous  growth  forming  round  patches  cijntain- 
ed  in  excavations  which  thev  exactly  fill;  the  tissue  of  the 
bone  hi*.s  completely  disappeared  in  the  points  invaded  by  the 
accidental  substance,  and  is  replaced  by  the  cancerous  mat- 
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ter;  there  is  a  loss  of  osseous  substance  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  cutting  punch;  this  destruction  observed  equally 
in  the  connpact  and  spongy  poition  is  sometimes  seen  on  -the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  on  the  sternum  and  ribs,  and  on  the 
diaphyses  of  the  femur  and  humerus.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  this  loss  of  substance  the  bone  appears  to  have  suffered  no 
alteration,  and  but  little  more  vascularity  is  produced  than  is 
consistent  with  the  healthy  state.  In  the  beginning  the  can- 
cerous nucleus  preserves  exactly  the  form  ot  the  portion  of 
bone  which  hns  disappeared;  and  it  seems  that  the  progress  ' 
of  the  degeneration  is  limited  by  the  periosteum;  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period,  however,  the  cancerous  matter  increases  in 
development,  and  forms  a  more  or  less  considerable  promi- 
nence on  the  surfice  of  the  altered  bone.  But  if  the  seat  of 
the  accidental  production  be  a  long  bone  and  correspond  to 
its  diaphysis,  as  the  medullary  membrane  does  not- offer  the 
same  obstacles  to  its  growth  as  the  periosteum,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  the  cancerous  mass  extond  towards  the  me- 
dullary canal  in  wliicli  it  pr  )pagatcs  itself  with  rapidity,  and 
thus  forms  in  its  interior  a  plug  or  stopper  which  extends 
much  higher  than  the  tumor  which  projects  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone  would  load  one  to  suppose  —  a  disposition,  I 
need  hardiy  remark,  which  it  is  extremely  important  to  bear 
in  mind  when  it  is  decided  to  amputate  the  limb  in  this  varie- 
ty of  the  aflection. 

Second  form.  In  this  division  the  tissue  of  the  bone  has  under- 
gone a  profjimd  alteration  and  presents  a  tumor,  generally  vo- 
luminous, a  section  of  which  exposes  a  great  number  of  cells, 
very  irregular  in  form  and  dimensions,  filled  by  cancerous 
matter  in  various  stages  of  softening;  there  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  osseous  tissue  in  the  cells  of 
which  the  cancerous  substance  is  deposited.  This  variety  is 
met  with  particularly  on  the  epiphysis  of  the  long  bones; 
the  tumor  increases  not  unfrequently  very  slowly,  and  often 
acquires  considerable  s-ize.  This  is  the  form  in  which  tumors 
weighing  twenty,  thirty,  and   even   fifty  pounds  have  been 
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found,  and  is  the  affection  which  has  been  more  especially 
described  in  standard  treatises  as  osteO'Sarcoma, 

Third  form.  In  this  the  cancerous  mass,  commencing  in 
the  interior  of  the  bone,  gradually  increases,  but  instead  of 
destroying  the  osseous  tissue,  as  is  the  case  in  the  first  form, 
instead  of  producing  a  cellular  structure,  as  in  the  second,  it 
presses  it  eccentrically,  causing  it  to  yield  in  a  slow  and  grad- 
ual manner,  and  ends  by  presenting  a  very  thin  and  friable 
shell,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  cancerous  matter  is  con- 
tained. This  is  the  spina  ventosa  of  authors.  This  species 
of  cancer,  more  rare  than  the  preceding,  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  although  it 
has  been  occasionally  observed  on  the  inferior  and  superior 
maxillary  bones.  When  the  tumor  has  acquired  sufHcient 
volume,  the  osseous  shell  becomes  perforated,  the  tumor  es- 
capes by  the  perforation,  approaches  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  ultimately  progresses  like  the  other  varieties. 

Fourth  form.  The  tumor  is  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the 
bone  and  covered  by  the  periosteum,  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  osseous  tissue  is  itself  altered,  in  fact,  a  col- 
lection of  excessively  fine,  flexible  osseous  prolongations  simi- 
lar to  hair  implanted  on  the  surface  of  the  bone  are  observed, 
which  are  often  three  or  four  centimeters  in  length,  placed 
one  against  the  other  so  as  to  represent  a  bundle,  not  unlike 
the  wick  of^a  candle,  in  the  intervals  and  on  the  surface  of 
which  the  cancerous  matter  is  deposited.  This  disposition, 
more  rare  than  the  foregoing,  has  been  frequently  observed 
upon  the  iliac  bones.  At  the  moment  I  am  writing  this, 
there  is  before  mc  a  femur  whicli  affords  a  very  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  variety.  This  tumor,  which  possessed  consid- 
erable size  before  maceration,  envelops  the  whole  inferior 
third  of  the  bone,  and  is  covered  with  osseous  points  three 
pr  four  centimeters  (about  an  inch)  in  length. 

Such  are  the  different  forms  assumed  by  cancer  of  the 
bones.  Well  marked  differences,  it  will  be  perceived,  exist 
between  them,  while  at  the  same  time  no  one  is  deficient  in 
the  characters  proper  to  cancerous  atlections.     Thus,  what- 
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ever  may  be  its  first  form,  the  tumor  constantly  increases, 
softens,  ulcerates,  is  reproduced  almost  always  after  removal, 
and  terminates  by  inducing  the  cancerous  cachexia. 

An  important  remark  to  be  made  in  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  tumors  is,  that  they  never  aflect  the  cartila- 
ginous tissues;  for  example,  when  the  cancer  commences 
near  the  articular  extremity  of  the  bone,  the  diarthrodial  car- 
tilage is  found  untouched,  notwithstanding  the  complete  de- 
generation of  the  epiphysis  which  supported  it.  This  immu- 
nity of  the  diarthrodial  cartilage  renders  the  propagation  of 
the  cancer  into  the  articular  cavity  of  very  rare  occurrence; 
still  it  does  sometimes  happen,  and  the  following  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  is  effected:  The  cancerous  matter  being 
arrested  in  its  course  by  the  cartilaginous  lamina  increases 
laterally,  until  it  arrives  at  a  point  w^here  the  osseous  tissue  is 
covered  only  by  periosteum  and  synovial  membrane;  these  two 
tissues  are  soon  attacked  by  cancer;  the  tumor  advances  into  tlie  , 
interior  of  the  articular  capsule,  which  it  distends  in  a  manner  ^ 
similar  in  certain  cases  to  that  observed  in  effusion  of  liquids, 
I  have  shown  this  year  to  the  Society  of  Surgery  an  ex- 
tremely fine  example  of  this  propagation  of  a  cancer  of  the 
femur  into  the  articulation  of  the  knee.  In  this  case  tbe  ac- 
cidental production  was  introduced  into  the  articulation  by 
the  space  which  separates  the  two  condyles  of  the.  femur. 

Until  now  I  have  adhered  to  the  somewhat  v^gue  designa- 
tion of  cancerous  tissue,  reserving  for  myself  9fi  explanation 
upon  this  point;  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases  it  is  the 
encephaloid  tissue  in  various  degrees  of  development,  that  is 
observed  in  the  bones.  Sometimes  it  shows  itself  under  the 
form  of  quite  fine  white  or  rose  colored  and  slightly  vascular 
masses,  at  others  forming  an  extremely  soft,  almost  diffluent 
tumor,  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  vessels,  presenting 
occasionally  in  its  interior  sanguine  collections  and  fibrinous 
clots  more  or  less  altered. 

In  a  few  rarer  cases  it  is  the  colloid  tissue  which  consti- 
tutes the  morbid  mass;  still  it  is  more  frequently  allied  to 
the  encephaloid  tissue.    It  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in 

1  * 
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the  second  form  of  the  disease  described,  to  see  in  the  same 
tumor  these  two  tissues  in  different  stages  of  development, 
besides  which,  true  cysts  containing  a  serous  or  sero-sanguin- 
olent  fluid  are  often  found. 

Finally,  melanosis  has  been  encountered  in  the  bones,  but 
always,  so  far  at  least  as  I  am  informed,  in  a  state  of  infil- 
tration. Strictly  speaking,  this  would  constitute  a  fifth  va- 
riety of  cancer  of  the  bones;  but  it  has  never  attracted  the 
attention  of  surgeons,  since  it  in  no  way  modifies  the  texture 
of  the  bone,  and  does  not  manifest  itself  by  any  characteris- 
tic symptom.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  scirrhous  tissue 
which  is  frequently  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  never 
shows  itself  in  the  bones,  at  least  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
presence  of  this  accidental  tissue  in  these  parts  has  ever  been 
clearly  established  by  observation.  In  certain  cases  the  en- 
cephaloid  tissue  has  been  found,  according  to  some  authors, 
mixed,  so  to  speak,  with  an  erectile  tissue,  which  would  offer 
a  combination  of  two  morbid  tissues. 
»  Symptomatology.  Although  the  four  different  forms  of  can- 
cer now  described  do  not  present  a  series  of  symptoms  pre- 
cii^Jy  similar,  we  believe  it  preferable  to  exhibit  collectively 
the  Ijymptomatology  of  the  various  forms,  seeing  that  they 
possess  a  great  number  of  points  in  common,  and  that  a  spe- 
cial description  of  each  would  lead  us  into  unnecessary  re- 
petitions, adding  that  the  reader,  in  recalling  what  we  have 
said  in  the  preceding  paragraph  upon  the  anatomy  and  the 
physiological  {Ethology,  must  easily  recognise  in  the  exposi- 
tion the  characters  which  belonrr  to  each  varietv. 

Some  patients  experience  at  the  beginning  of  the  aflection, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  pretty  vivid  but  passing  pains, 
which  recur  sometimes  spontaneously,  at  other  times  super- 
vene after  fatigue  or  sudden  movements;  still  nothing  is  re- 
vealed on  an  examination  of  the  painful  part;  but  after  a  cer- 
tain time  a  tumor  begins  to  show  itself.  In  other  patients, 
on  the  contrary,  the  tumor  appears  without  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  pains;  it  is  indolent  and  scarcely  attracts  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  patient,  but  in  either  case  it  increases,  sometimes 
slowly,  sometimes  with  frightful  rapidity. 

When  the  tumor  is  of  small  volume,  the  skin  which  covers 
it  preserves  its  normal  aspect,  and  from  its  transparency  only 
allows  to  be  seen  certain  flexuous  and  dilated  veins;  but  if  the 
cancerous  mass  has  attained  great  size,  the  skin  is  distended, 
glossy,  bright  and  attenuated;  it  is  then  especially  that  the 
subcutaneous  veins  assume  the  form  of  sinuous,  fine  lines, 
which  give  the  finger  on  exploration  the  sensation  of  grooves 
more  or  less  deeply  excavated  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor. 
This  presents,  in  certain  instances,  a  softness  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  collection  of  liquid,  while  at  other  times  it  is  hard, 
and  offers  an  osseous  resistance.  Its  surface,  at  first  quite 
regularly  round,  loses  its  form;  prominent  and  soft  nipples 
are  here  and  there  remarked,  while  others  are  more  firm  and 
resisting  under  the  finger.  Between  these  various  portions 
are  occasionally  observed  harder  points,  formed  by  the  osse- 
ous enclosure  or  partitions  which  divide  the  tumor  into  numer- 
ous segments. 

In  the  second  form  of  cancer  of  the  bone  described,  ij^ 
wliich  the  tumor  occupies  the  whole  circumference  of  ihe 
bone,  an  exceedingly  curious  phenomenon,  and  one  yhich 
possesses  a  certain  importance  in  the  diagnosis,  is  observed: 
The  tumor,  formed  by  a  great  number  of  osseous  cells,  in- 
creases in  a  lateral  direction  especially,  but  at  the,,  same  time 
is  developed  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bone;  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  two  extremities  gradually  separate, 
and  the  whole  of  the  bone  undergoes  a  true  lengthening,  which 
in  some  instances  has  been  as  great  as  five  or  six  centimetres. 

If  endeavors  are  made  to  move  the  tumor,  it  is  perceived 
that  the  motions  are  transmitted  to  the  subjacent  bone, 
which  seems  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  tumor.  In  some 
cases  a  deformity  and  swelling  of  the  bone  at  the  point  where 
it  unites  to  the  base  of  tlie  tumor,  may  be  recognised  by  the 
touch.  In  certain  other  cases  a  peculiar  sensation  is  imparted 
to  the  touch,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  rumpling  of  dry 
parchment  or  the  crushing  of  an  eggshell;  this   sign   belongs 
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especially  to  the  third  form  of  which  we  have  spoken,  though 
it  may  also  present  itself  in  the  second,  when  pressure  has 
been  exercised  on  one  of  the  fragile  partitions  which  we  have 
described;  and  it  may  possibly  be  met  with  even  in  the  first 
form,  when  an  extremely  delicate  lamella  still  covers  the  can- 
cerous nucleus  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  bone.  This 
sign  can  be  by  no  means  always  perceived;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  after  this  crepitation  has  been  elicited  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  it  can  no  longer  be  produced  until  at 
the  end  of  some  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  may  be 
detected  anew. 

Other  tumors,  quite  rare,  it  is  true,  offer  beats  synchronous 
with  the  arterial  pulsations — beats  which  do  not  consist  in  a 
simple  rising,  but  in  a  true  expansive  movement  of  the  parts, 
as  is  met  with  in  aneurismal  tumors.  The  ear  applied  to  the 
diseased  region  perceives  frequently  in  this  case  a  bruit  de 
souffle  more  or  less  marked,  but  still,  ordinarily,  not  nearly  as 
distinct  as  that  of  aneurismal  tumors.  The  patients  experi- 
ence lancinating  pains  in  the  tumors,  which  are  often  more 
severe  in  the  night  than  day,  and  might  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
syphilitic  cause,  if  it  were  not  known  that  this  is  a  character 
proper  to  the  greater  part  of  organic  affections  of  the  osseous 
tissue.  Some  patients  nevertheless  feel  no  pain,  and  are,  so 
to  speak,  troubled  only  by  the  enormous  volume  of  the  limb: 
while  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
subjects  of  these  tumors  retain  the  power  of  moving  the  joints 
contiguous  to  the  diseased  part.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  bones,  profoundly  altered  by  the  cancer,  should  break  in 
certain  cases  with  extreme  facility;  in  fact,  a  sudden  move- 
ment or  even  an  inconsiderable  strain  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  fracture  the  most  resisting  bones — the  femur,  for  example; 
and  the  prognosis  should  always  be  grave  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  the  fractures  do  not  ordinarily  unite. 

Independently  of  the  symptoms  proper  to  the  tumor — symp- 
toms manifested,  no  matter  in  what  part  it  may  be  situated — 
others  are  observed,  which  depend  upon  the  com.pression  of 
the  neighboring  organs.    These  symptoms  of  neighborhood, 
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as  ihey  are  called  by  M.  Gerdy,  vary  according  to  the  seat  of 
the  tumor;  thus  there  will  sometimes  be  an  oedema  dependent 
on  compression  of  the   principal   venous   trunks;  at  others, 
neuralgic  pains,  arising  either  from  distension  or  compression 
of  certain  nervous  filaments;  in  fine,  the   most  varied   func- 
tional   troubles,  such  as  dyspnoea,   dysphagia,   retention   of 
urine,  etc.,  may  be  manifested  as  the   trachea,  oesophagus  or 
urethra  may  be  displaced  or  compressed  by  the  tumor  devel- 
oped in  their  neighborhood.     In  certain  cases  these  symptoms 
alone  suffice  to  jeopard  life;  but  in  cases   where   the  tumor 
does  not  embarrass  the  functions  of  any  organ   indispensable 
to  life,  it  con^tinues  to  be  developed,  and  presents  the   whole 
series  of  phenomena  belonging  to  cancerous  affections;  thus 
ulceration,  hemorrhages  and  the  cancerous  cachexia  supervene, 
and  finally  death  occurs.     When  the  tumor  is  of  any  great 
volume,  as  is  observed  fre(iueatly  in  the  second  form  described, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  these  phenomena  occur  and  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  frightful   rapidity,   although   the   tumor 
may  have  increased  up  to  this  point  with  extreme   slowness. 
The  steps  by  which  it  is  effected  are  these:  The  skin,  which 
was   violently   distended,  is  attacked  by  erysipelas;  one   or 
more  gangrenous  patches  appear  on  different   points  of  the 
tumor;  these  become  detached   and  lay   bare   the   softened 
cancerous  tissue;  an  ichorous  li(iuid  flows  from  the  surface  of 
the  ulcerated  parts;  finally  the    patient   succumbs,  exhausted 
by  the  pains  and  losses  which  he  every  day  experiences. 

Diagnosis, — When  there  does  not  yet  exist  any  tumor  ap- 
preciable to  the  eye  or  touch,  the  pains  which  accompany  the 
development  of  the  cancer  may  be  taken  for  those  of  rheum- 
atism or  syphilis;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  how  such  a 
mistake  might  occur,  since  cancer  of  the  bones  is  an  affection 
rarely  met  with,  while  rheumatism  and  sypliilitic  diseases  are 
extremely  common.  The  latter  will  naturally  first  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  physician.  This  error  may  be 
avoided  by  considering  that  rheumatic  pains  are  generally  er- 
ratic, that  they  cease  for  several  weeks  and  even  months,  to 
reappear  and  continue  uninterruptedly  for  several  days;  while 
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the  pains  proper  to  cancer  show  themselves  constantly  in  the 
same  point,  and  do  not,  like  the  preceding,  reappear  under 
the  form  of  paroxysms.  As  to  the  pains  in  the  bones  incident 
to  syphilis  in  certain  forms,  their  exacerbation,  produced  either 
by  the  heat  of  the  bed  or  pressure  of  the  fingers,  the  anterior 
existence  of  syphilis,  and  the  influence  of  an  antivenereal 
treatment,  will  generally  lead  to  their  recognition. 

When  the  tumor  begins  to  show  itself,  it  may  be  taken  for 
a  pcriostosis;  but  this  is  accompanied  and  has  usually  been 
preceded  by  characteristic  pains,  and,  moreover,  promptly 
yields  to  the  proper  treatment. 

When  the  tumor  has  attained  (greater  size,  it  inav  be  con- 
founded  with  either  an  exostosis,  a  cyst  developed  in  the  os- 
seous tissue,  an  aneurism,  or,  finally,  witfi  those  pulsating  tu- 
mors described  under  the  name  of  aneurism  of  the  bones.  But 
it  is  espi'cially  osteo-cartil-ginous  exostosis  that  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  cancer.  A  ccmsiderahle  degree  of  hardness, 
the  absence  of  pains,  and  an  extremely  slow  march,  render 
the  existence  of  nn  exost(.)sis  very  probible;  whereas  the  cir- 
cumstances the  opposite  of  these  would  lead  one  to  infer  the 
presence  of  a  cancer.  But  we  must  confess  that  the  diagnosis 
will  often  present,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  an  uncertaint} 
which  can  only  be  dissipated  by  a  prolonged  attention  to  the 
progress  of  the  (r'so.jS'v\ 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  cysts  developed 
in  the  oss'^ous  tissue  and  the  third  form  of  cancer  described, 
in  the  two  cases  the  lamina)  of  the  osseous  tissue  are  crowded 
together,  thinned,  and  asiord  to  the  finger  on  pressure  ii  crep- 
itation; and  an  ex[)lorativo  [)unctuie  is  the  only  means  of  re- 
solving the  doubt.  If  the  records  of  science  did  n<»t  contain 
a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  we  see  cancerous  tumors 
have  been  mistaken  for  aneurisms,  one  could  scarce!  v  conceive 
how  such  errors  could  be  committed.  Nevertheless  it  ceases 
to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  remembered  that  certain 
cancers  of  the  bones  present  pulsations  synchronous  with 
those  of  the  arteries,  and  oiler  also  a  bruit  do  sovffle.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  these  tumors  present  these  two  phe- 
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nomena  only  at  a  period  when  the  accidental  tissue  has  be* 
come  exceedingly  vascular — that  is  to  say,  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  its  development — while  the  pulsations  in  aneurism 
are  perceived  from  its  beginning.  It  is  here  proper  to  recall 
that  circumstance,  quite  rare,  it  is  true,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  the  pathological  anatomy  of  this  affection,  viz,,  the 
lengthening  of  the  bone  witnessed  in  some  examples  of  can- 
cer, and  which  is  never  seen  in  any  case  of  aneurism. 

Every  cancer  of  the  bones  is  an  extremely  grave  affection; 
but  the  dinger  varies  according  to  its  seat,  its  degree  of  de- 
velopment, and  its  progress,  which,  in  the  second  and  third 
forms,  is  much  slower  than  in  the  remaining  two.  Often,  in 
the  latter  case,  there  exists  but  a  single  tumor,  well  limited 
by  an  osseous  envelop,  which  circumstance  may  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  degenerated  bone;  whereas  in  the  first,  on  the 
contrary,  there  generally  exist  multiplied  nuclei,  a  condition 
which  renders  all  treatment  comparatively  hopeless. 

Treatment. —  This  is  divided  into  curative  and  palliative. 
The  first  consists  in  complete  removal  of  the  tumor;  to  render 
which  operation  practicable,  certain  local  conditions  are  indis- 
pensable: 1st,  we  must  be  able  to  determine  with  exactitude 
the  extent  of  the  tumor  and  its  connections  with  the  neigh- 
boring organs;  2d,  that  the  soft  parts  are  sound  to  an  extent 
which  allows  the  formation  of  flaps  sufficient  to  cover  the 
wound  succeeding  the  removal  of  the  degenerated  bone. 

TfVhen  the  tumor  is  situated  on  one  of  the  limbs,  amputation 
or  disarticulation  is  to  be  resorted  to — some  writers  esteeming 
the  latter  preferable,  because  it  is  not  liable,  as  amputation  is, 
to  the  objection  that  it  may  leave  a  cancerous  prolongation  in 
the  medullar;)  ca  i.il  above  the  point  of  section.  But  this  oth- 
erwise judicious  observation  is  applicable  only  to  the  first 
form  of  thj  a-  a-^o;  and  even  in  this  variety  it  is  not  wise,  in 
anticipation  <  f  a  danger  which  after  all  may  not  exist,  use- 
lessly to  sacrifice  a  considerable  portion  of  a  member,  and 
thus  render  the  operation  much  more  serious.  It  is  generally 
sufficient  to  amputate  two  or  three  inches  above  the  tumor, 
immediaU'ly    etnoving  another  portion  of  the  bone  if  it  is  as- 
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certained  that  the  caDcer  has  propagated  itself  in  the  medul- 
lary canal  to  the  point  of  the  first  section. 

At  other  times,  when  the  bone  affected  is  of  small  dimen- 
sions, it  is  extirpated  entire;  it  is  in  such  instances  that  the 
bones  of  the  metacarpus,  metatarsus,  and  even  the  clavicle  have 
been  repeatedly  disarticulated  with  success.  Finally,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  one  may  confine  himself  to  an  exsection  of  the  al- 
tered portion  of  the  bone,  an  operation  which  has  been  prac- 
tised a  great  number  of  times  with  success  in  the  inferior  and 
superior  maxillary  bones. 

If  the  situation  or  the  volume  of  the  tumor  prevents  a  com- 
plete removal,  a  palliative  treatment  is  alone  applicable.  The 
patient  should  avoid  with  the  greatest  care  every  cause  likely 
to  induce  a  rapid  progress  in  his  aflection,  such  as  the  use  of 
topical  irritants  with  the  view  of  obtaining  resolution;  he 
should  abstain  even  from  every  local  application,  at  least 
while  there  are  no  acute  pains.  When  these  aflbct  the  pa- 
tient, simple  cataplasms  sprinkled  with  opium  afford  more  re- 
lief than  anything  else.  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  unguents 
containing  the  extract  of  opium  or  belladonna,  or  the  salts  of 
morphine,  applied  by  the  endermic  method,  ma}  sometimes 
be  advantageously  employed.  The  narcotic  i)reparations 
ought  to  be  given  internally  also;  but  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
these  remedies  soon  lose  their  power  to  calm  the  pain,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  change  them  often  or  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  dose. 

The  following  article  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  unusual  hi- 
tereyt.  It  has  been  sought  after  by  the  Paris  physicians  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  and  is  here  esteemed  one  of  singular 
ability.    It  is  entitled — 

Clinical  liesearchcs  concerning  Phlebitis^  especially  that  called 
Spontaneous  Phlebitis,  By  C.  Fokgjkt,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Strasbourg. — Phlebitis  is  a  dis- 
ease that  has  been  known  only  a  short  time,  and  which  not-  ■ 
withstanding  the  numerous  investigations  to  which  it  has  al- 
ready given  rise   still  presents  a  great  number  of  problems 
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ihat  are  unresolved.  It  would  even  seem  that  science  has 
retrograded  on  this  subject,  for  various  points  in  the  history 
of  phlebitis  that  not  long  ago  were  admitted  to  be  substantia- 
ted, are  €igain  made  matters  of  discussion.  Thus,  the  forma-- 
tion  of  a  sanguine  clot  as  a  necessary  phenomenon  of  phlebi- 
tis is  contested;  as  also,  that  this  clot  should  be  considered  as 
the  cause  and  not  rather  the  effect  of  the  disease;  and  a  dis- 
pute has  arisen  as  to  the  reality  of  the  transmission  of  pus  into 
the  circulatory  channels.  My  object  is  not  to  reply  to  these 
<|uestions,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  simply  to  those  upon 
which  I  believe  I  may  throw  some  light,  and  which  appear 
to  me  to  have  some  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Phlebitis  has  been  divided  into  suppurative  and  non-sup- 
putative,  adhesive  and  non-adhesive,  traumatic  and  sponta- 
neous^ etc.  Although  these  various  denominations  are  said 
to  be  based  on  fundamental  differences  between  the  species, 
in  our  opinion  they  are  but  accidents  of  the  same  affection, 
and  express  nothing;  still  they  possess  a  certain  practical 
utility;  and  it  is  the  last  form,  I  think,  which  offers  the  great- 
est interest,  if  the  power,  that  we  believe  may  sometimes  be 
attributed  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  be  admitted  as  real.  We 
jhall  treat  separately  in  this  essay  of  traumatic  and  spontane- 
ous phlebitis. 

1.  Traumatic  Phlebitis. — Previous  to  the  works  of  mod- 
em writers  on  inflammation  of  the  veins,  the  inflammatorr 
accidents  following  traumatic  lesions,  bloody  operations,  and 
particularly  venesection,  were  attributed  to  anything  else 
than  to  phlebitis  and  purulent  infect'on;  but  since  then  every 
local  inflammation  supervening  after  bleeding  has  been  con- 
sidered as  almost  always  due  to  a  phlebitis,  and  every  phle- 
bitis has  been  regarded  as  almost  always  necessarily  mortal. 
The  first  of  these  opinions  is  an  error  in  diagnosis  that  the 
instructed  practitioner  knows  how  to  avoid;  the  second  is  an 
exaggeration  suggested  by  the  terrors  that  purulent  infection 
may  well  inspire,  against  which  opinion,  however,  there  is  a 
lai^e  array   of  facts,   to    which  we  desire  to  add  our  modest 
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share.     The  first  of  these  questions  scarcely  meriting  a  i»e> 
rious  examination,  we  will  pass  rapidly  over  it.  '>"' 

■  Ist.  The  injlammations  which  result  from  the  operation  6f 
venesection  are  not  always  phlebitis.  And,  in  fact,  amdng 
nine  cases  of  grave  inflammatory  accidents  observed  by  our- 
j^elves  after  phlebotomy,  in  three  these  accidents  have  con-* 
flisted  of  simple  phlegmons. 

-Case  I.— r-In  a  man  aflected  with  albuminuria,  a  bleeding  at 
the  arm  was  followed  by  an  intense  phlegmon,  of  which  thfe 
repeated  application  of  leeches  and  topical  emollients  and 
^datives  procured  the  resolution  in  the  space  of  a  few  days. 
Case  II. — Venesection  practised  in  a  woman  laboring 'un-» 
der  pneumonia  was  followed  by  the  development  of  a  gi^ve 
phlegmon  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  which,  notwithstanding 
?>ntiphlogistics  were  extensively  applied,  terminated  by  sUp-* 
pqration.  Incisions  suitably  made  gave  issue  to  pus,  andre-* 
covery  took  place  without  any  general  accidents,  five  weeks 
after  the  appearance  of  the  phlegmon.  hi 

■  Case  III. — Bleeding  at  the  arm  in  a  man  68  year»  ibld^ 
suffering  from  bronchitis,  gave  rise  to  a  diffuse  phlegmdn, 
which,  despite  the  rational  treatment,  passed  to  gangrene  atid 
waa  followed  by  death.  The  autopsy  afforded  no  evidence 
either  of  phlebitis  or  purulent  infection. 

;  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  tlie  phlegmon  terminated  in  res-* 
olution;  in  the  secoiid,  in  suppuration;  in  the  third,  in-  gan-» 
grene,  and  neither  during  the  life  of  the  patient  nor  after 
his  death  were  we  able  to  detect  any  symptom  of  phlebitis. 
Thu3  in  nine  cases  of  grave  accidents  following  venesectiolv 
there  were  three,  or  one-third,  in  which  phlebitis  was  hot 
present  I  say  grave  accidents,  for  in  respect  to  these 
cases  there  are  numbers  of  others  with  which  the  practition* 
or-  daily  meets,  where  a  little  redness,  tumefaction,  and  even 
suppuration  are  found  at  the  place  of  bleeding,  which  yield 
tQ  the  most  simple  means,  causing  neither  the  physician  nor 
parent  the  slightest  uneasiness.  .. 

.2.  The  phlebitis  which  results  from  venesection  isnotfi>l- 
Jou?€d  by  fatal  accidents  as  often  as  is  believed.     We  might 
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cite  a  large  number  of  cases  drawn  from  our  own  practice  in 
particular  and  that  of  our  associates,  but  we  wish  to  refer 
only  to  those  observed  publicly,  and  collected,  as  are  all  those 
comprised  in  this  essay,  at  the  clinics  of  the  faculty.  These 
lagt  also  number  three,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  re- 
porting one  which  resembles  the  others  sicut  ovum  ovo. 

Case  IV. — In  a  man  jiged  38  years,  affected  with  an  in- 
tense bronchitis,  venesection  produced  an  inflammatory  swel- 
ling at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  On  examination  of  the  part  an 
indurated  cord  was  discovered,  painful  on  pressure,  rose 
colored  superficially,  knotty,  occupying  the  median  cephalic, 
and  extending  about  five  centimeters  from  the  incision  to- 
wards the  cephalic  which  participated  in  the  inflammation. 
The  mouth  of  the  wound  is  gaping  and  grayish;  pressure 
made  from  above  downwards  on  the  venous  cord  gives  issue 
to  a  puriform  liquid.  Repeated  applications  of  leeches  made 
above  the  disease,  according  to  the  directions  of  Lisfranc, 
emollient  cataplasms,  sedatives,  and  afterwards  mercurial  unc- 
tions, produced  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the  reso- 
lution of  this  localised  and  probably  adhesive  phlebitis. 
.  Thus,  of  six  cases  of  phlebitis,  tlirc^  terminated  by  reso- 
lution. I  have  myself  been  attacked  with  a  phlebitis  resemb- 
ling the  preceding,  being  much  more  mild  however,  although 
it  gave  me  great  imeasiness,  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Marechal,  whom  we  knew,  who  perished  a  victim  to  the  dis- 
ease that  he  was  amongst  the  first  so  well  to  describe,  was 
in  my  memory. 

As  to  recovery  from  phlebitis  supervening  at  the  period  -of 
purulent  infection,  it  is  fortunate  that  all  practitioners  do  not 
encounter  it,  and  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  have 
never  either  obtained  or  observed  it.  I  call  this  result  fortu- 
nate, for  I  am  convinced  that  nature  has  more  to  do  in-  these 
very  rare  recoveries  than  our  remedies,  whatever  they 
may  be.  ■  •   '     - 

•  We  omit  the  report  of  the  three  cases  where  traumatic 
phlebitis  passed  through  all  its  accustomed  phases fromthe 
period  of  purulent  infection  until  death;  they  offer  nothing  of 
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particular  interest,  and  it  is  not  with  fatal  phlebitis  that  we 
are  occupied.  But  to  speak  of  the  phlebitis  occasioned  by- 
phlebotomy,  I  should  mention  two  other  cases  where  puru- 
lent infection  resulted,  in  one,  from  the  operation  of  laryn- 
gotomy,  and  the  other,  (a  remarkable  and  important  circum- 
stance) from  simple  scarification  in  a  case  of  anasarca. 

But  I  leave  the  history  of  these  traumatic  accidents  that 
possess  nothing  new  to  the  reader — except  the  bearing  of 
some  facts,  too  few  certainly,  but  which  may  lead  to  the  ru- 
diment of  an  opinion  or  presumption  in  regard  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  various  accidents  that  sometimes  follow^ 
venesection,  and  the  terminations  of  the  phlebitis  that  may 
arise  from  this  operation, — for  a  subject  more  novel  if  not 
more  important;  that  is,  the  history  of  the  phlebitis  called 
spontaneous,  in  opposition  to  that  which  results  from  wounds^ 

11.  Spontaneous  phlebitis^  and  its  mildness  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  the  contact  of  the  air.  The  term  spontaneous  ap- 
plied to  any  malady  whatever,  is  a  conventional  term,  ex- 
pressing that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown;  for  every 
morbid  phenomenon  must  have  a  cause  consisting  in  a  modi- 
fication of  the  elements  of  the  organism. 

During  some  years  past  numerous  cases  of  spontaneous 
phlebitis  have  occurred  among  our  patients.  In  none  of 
these,  that  we  now  remember,  in  none,  we  repeat,  have  sup- 
puration or  accidents  from  absorption  manifested  themselves. 
We  have  asked  ourselves  if  the  absence  of  the  contact  of  air 
was  not  the  cause  of  this  benignity  of  the  spontaneous  and 
iubcutaneous  phlebitis  unattended  by  division  of  the  skin. 
We  have  always,  as  now,  believed  ourselves  authorised  to 
consider  this  kind  of  aifection  as  mild,  compared  to  that 
where  the  inflamed  vein  is  uncovered.  This  is  what  I  pub- 
lished in  1842,  in  the  summary  of  the  Medical  Clinique  of 
the  Faculty  of  Strasbourg.  These  remarks  thrown  in  a  re- 
port  were  passed  unnoticed,  as  do  the  majority  of  things  pro- 
duced in  the  Provinces,  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction 
that,  three  years  after,  I  recognized  in  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Bou- 
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chat,  published  in  the  Gazette  M6dicale,  of  Paris,  (April, 
1845,)  several  of  these  ideas,  developed  and  conveyed  in  an- 
alogous terms.  From  the  fifty-one  cases  collected,  obtained 
from  authors  and  observed  by  himself,  our  confrere  concludes 
that  spontaneous  phlebitis,  which  he  prefers  designating  as 
^''phlegmasia  alba  do/ens  non-puerperale^'*  never  terminates 
by  suppuration;  that  it  is  never  followed  by  accidents  of  ab- 
sorption; that  of  itself  it  is  not  a  grave  affection,  and  does 
not  of  necessity  recjuire  energetic  treatment. 

M.  Bouchat  has  wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  those  phe- 
nomena which,  according  to  him,  separate  this  affection  from 
traumatic  phlebitis,  "  and  which  should  prevent  the  slightest 
connection  being  established  between  them."  Upon  tlie  lat- 
ter point  we  cannot  agree  with  him;  first,  because  we  cannot 
see  the  essential  differences  that  separate  the  two  affections; 
second,  because  it  appears  in  some  cases,  rare,  we  will  admit, 
that  spontaneous  phlebitis  does  terminate  in  suppuration. 

To  return  to  the  formal  cause,  the  author  admits  that  in 
spontaneous  phlebitis  complicating  chronic  affections,  which 
is  that  most  frequently  seen,  the  coa  ulation  of  the  blood  is 
the  primitive  fact;  that  the  cause  of  this  coagulation  of  the 
blood  resides  in  the  relative  excess  of  the  fibrine  of  this  fluid; 
finally,  that  this  phlebitis  is  produced  only  secondarily  to  this 
coagulation.  These  opinions  liave  been  adopted  by  the  learned 
author  of  the  Compendium  de  Medicine^  article  Phlebite,  For 
ourselves,  we  can  only  sec  in  these  propositions  hypotheses 
vrhich  do  not  appear  sufficient  to  sustain  the  discussion.  How,  in 
fact,  can  we  conceive  of  this  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  cases  where  the  plasticity 
of  the  blood  is,  according  to  these  authors,  diminished,  as  in 
typhoid  fever?  Why  does  the  blood  coagulate  in  certain  ves- 
sels sooner  than  in  others?  If  the  plasticity  of  the  blood  is  the 
real  cause  of  this  coagulation,  why  does  it  not  rather  show  itself 
in  the  acute  phlegmasia — in  rheumatism,  for  example,  where 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is,  as  they  again  declare,  at  its  maximum 
quantity  1  How  is  it  possible  to  explain  this  coagulation  thus 
localized,  if  it  is  not  by  a  local  cause  itself?    But  is  it  asked, 

2  * 
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what  is  the  cause  of  this  phlebitis  ?  It  is,  we  reply^  that  which 
produces  so  many  phlegmasias,  whose  cause  is  unknown  to  us, 
and  which  shows  itself  so  frequently  in  valetudinarians;  such 
are  erysipelas,  stomatitis,  enteritis,  and  the  pneumonias  called 
ultimate.  How  demonstrate  that  phlebitis  is  consecutive  to 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  when  the  pain  of  the  limb  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all  observers,  the  first  phenome- 
non observed  ?  Why  credit  an  exception  so  opposed  to  the 
general  rule,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  the 
consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the  vessel?  Even  admitting 
that  phlebitis  may  be  consecutive  to  the  coagulation,  is  it  the 
less  a  phlebitis,  and  does  an  inflammation  change  its  nature 
from  being  secondary  ? 

Such  are  the  reflections  that  occurred  to  me  while  reading 
the  essay  of  our  confr^re^  and  I  was  not  convinced  either  by 
this  absence  of  the  clot  in  the  first  periods  of  the  disease,  or 
by  the  absence  of  redness  of  the  venous  parietes,  already  sig- 
nalized by  Cruveilhier,  who  has  done  most  for  the  history  of 
phlebitis — an  absence  of  redness  which  is  explained  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  by  the  period  at  which  the  affected  part  is  most 
frequently  observed,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  resolution  of  the 
phlegmasia,  when  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel  is  the  only  re- 
jnaining  vestige  of  the  phlebitis.  I  persist  in  considering  the 
thickening,  the  hardening  of  the  walls  of  the  veins,  coincident 
with  the  pain  and  other  acute  phenomena,  as  the  inilammatory 
characters;  and  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  sanguino 
diathesis  so  problematical  in  its  effects  if  not  in  its  essence,  I 
believe  it  my  duty  to  adhere  to  the  etiology  that  I  announced 
in  1842. 

Agreeably  to  my  opinion  then  expressed,  the  termination  by 
adhesion  and  the  slight  danger  of  spontaneous  phlebitis  do  not 
^Icpend  upon  its  being  secondary,  which,  I  repeat,  implies  no- 
thing as  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease;  these  eifects  appear  to 
ine  to  arise  mucli  more  probably  from  the  fact  that  this  primi- 
tive phlebitis  is  protected  from  the  air.  I  am  supported  in  this, 
firstly,  from  the  simple  observation  of  facts,  which  teaches  us 
ihat  concealed  phlebitis  is  mild,  while  open  phlebitis  is  grave 
in  its  character;  secondly,  from  every  day's  experience,  which 
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demonstrates  the  unpleasant  effects  of  the  contact  of  the  air 
with  inflamed,  and  especially  suppurating  surfaces;  thirdly, 
from  those  other  observations,  borrowed  from  modern  sur- 
gery, which  90  clearly  establish  the  advantages  of  light  dress- 
ings and  immediate  reunions;  fourthly,  and  especially,  the  re- 
markable results  obtained  from  the  surgical  practice  called 
subcutaneous.  Although  we  believe  we  have  on  our  side 
both  direct  observation  and  every  analogy,  to  M.  Bouchat 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  performed  a  remarkable  labor, 
and  of  having  lucidly  established  the  coincidence  of  adhesive 
phlebitis  with  chronic  affections,  which  is  the  principal  object 
of  his  memoir.  I  should  have  kept  all  these  considerations  to 
myself,  if  a  most  interesting  case,  which  recently  presented 
its«lf  at  my  clinic,  had  not  atlbrded  me  the  opportimity  of  ex- 
pressing the  opinions  which  I  entertain  on  this  subject,  at  the 
same  time  that  1  gave  that  publicity  to  the  case  which  it  de- 
served. 

Among  the  great  number  of  chronic  ailbctions  of  every  va- 
riety that  hiivo  occurred  at  the  clinic  of  the  faculty  of  Stras- 
bourg during  the  last  eleven  years,  1  have  observed  only  four 
times  in  a  very  manifest  manner  tlic  complication  of  sponta- 
neous phlebitis.  Of  these  four  examples,  there  is  one  of  which 
1  have  a  very  imperfect  recollection,  and  of  which  1  cannot 
find  the  report  among  so  many  others.  Another  of  these  facts 
relates  to  a  phthisical  patient,  who  had  varices  of  the  legs, 
which  inflamed  during  the  march  of  the  disease,  then  passed 
to  resolution,  which  prevented  our  wish  to  establish  at  the  au- 
topsy the  state  of  the  previously  inflauied  veins.  We  pro- 
ceed to  rei)ort  the  other  two  cases  in  exlenso^  which  we  the 
more  readily  undertake,  as  they  are  the  first  and  last  that  we 
have  witnessed: 

Spontaneous  Phlehilis,  Terminating  in  Resolution,  in  a  Phthisical  Woman; 

Death;  Necroscopy, 

Case  V. — A  semstress,  aged  35  years,  entered  the  clinic  on 

the  18th  of  August,  1037,  having  been  sick  five  months.    For 

three  months  her  menses  have  not  appeared.     At  her  entry 

she  had  a  cough,  flocculent  expectoration,  febrile  pulse,  dull- 
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ness,  mucous  rales^  cavernous  souffle^  pectoriloquy  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  right  lung,  night  sweats;  besides  which,  she  com- 
plains of  very  acute  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  left  leg,  which 
presents  nothing  worthy  of  note  except  sensibility  to  press- 
ure.— Gum  tisane,  decoction  of  wild  cherry-tree  bark;  ten 
leeches  and  emollient  cataplasms  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

For  some  days  following  the  patient  was  affected  with  in- 
digestion from  w^hich  a  diarrhoea  resulted.  Twelve  leeches 
to  the  anus,  emollients,  diet.  The  fever  presented  quotidian 
exacerbations,  to  arrest  which,  sulphate  of  quinine  was  admin- 
istered; but  the  fever  persisting  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
beconjing  aggravated,  the  quinine  was  suspended.  Sixteen 
leeches  under  the  clavicles,  emollients. 

The  2d  of  September,  fifteen  days  after  her  admission,  the 
pain  in  the  calf  continues  uninterruptedly;  upon  the  course  of 
the  external  saphena  an  unequal  and  painful  cord  is  discov- 
ered; the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  occupied  by  a  slight  and  re- 
sisting engorgement.  We  recognise  phlebitis.  Fifteen  leeches 
to  the  calf,  emollient  cataplasms. 

The  following  days  the  pain  extended  to  the  thigh.  Twelve 
leeches. 

September  8th,  the  knotty  cord  of  the  leg  can  be  felt  in  the 
bend  of  the  knee;  same  pectoral  symptoms,  continued  fever. 
Fifteen  leeches  to  the  popliteal  region,  blister  to  the  arm,  emol- 
lients, opium. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  venous  cord  still  re- 
mains, notwithstanding  repeated  local  bleedings,  but  it  is  less 
painful;  the  ccdema  of  the  leg  is  always  slight.  Early  in  Oc- 
tober the  thoracic  symptoms  grew  worse,  dyspnoea  increas- 
ing, frequent  cough,  emaciation,  hectic  fever.  Small  bleeding 
at  the  arm,  emollients,  opium,  diet. 

The  chest  absorbs  the  attention;  we  no  longer  occupied 
ourselves  with  the  leg,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  no 
more  pain.  The  phthisis  made  rapid  progreis,  and  the  patient 
died  on  the  26th  of  October,  a  little  more  than  two  months 
after  her  admission  into  the  hospital. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  lungs  were  found  hollow,  with  mem- 
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branous  caverns.     In  the  other  organs  there  was  no  particular 
lesion;  no  vestige  of  purulent  absorption. 

Examination  of  the  veins  of  the  left  inferior  extremity. — Very 
light  GBdema  of  the  le.'.  The  femoral  vein  presented  a  per- 
ceptible thickening  of  its  parietes;  it  is  obliterated  by  a  con- 
sistent and  ancient  fibrinous  clot,  which  extends  above  from 
the  external  iliac  vein  downwards  in  the  popliteal  and  exter- 
nal saphenas  to  the  base  of  the  calf. 

One  may  judge  by  the  activity  of  our  treatment  of  this 
spontaneous  phlebitis  how  serious  were  the  apprehensions  we 
entertained;  we  were  indeed  alarmed  by  the  dangers  which, 
according  to  authors,  accompany  phlebitis,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  resolution  to  the  treatment  which  we 
pursued.  The  pain  in  the  calf,  it  will  be  remarked,  which 
was  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease,  is  observed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  this  kind.  The  a»dema  was  slight  compared 
with  what  it  ordinarily  is.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind 
that  this  was  ;i  primitive  phlebitis.  The  two  cases  previously 
mentioned  in  this  memoir  occurred  subsequent  to  this.  The 
disease  assumed  the  same  character  of  initial  pain;  the  adema 
was  also  slight.  In  one  of  them,  1  have  remarked,  the  phle- 
bitis seized  veins  already  varicose,  a  circumstance  which 
should  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  phlebitis  with 
which  wc  had  to  do,  the  sub-inflammatory  nature  of  varices, 
in  a  majorily  of  cases,  being  generally  admitted  since  the  la- 
bors of  Breschet,  Briquet,  etc.,  and  we  should  believe  that  an 
acute  inflammation  had  become  engrafted  upon  a  chronic 
phlogosis. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  termination  in  all  three  of 
tliese  cases,  although  the  last  were  treated  with  extreme  mod- 
eration, may  dissipate  our  fears  respecting  the  consequences 
of  this  spontaneous  phlebitis,  still  they  have  not  taught  us  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  traumatic  form  of  that  disease.  These 
were  tlie  facts  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  opinions  express- 
ed by  us  in  our  report  of  1 842 — opinions  which  have  been  al- 
luded to  above,  and  are  supported  in  the  essay  of  M.  Bouchat. 

Finally,  some  months  since,  the  following  case,  remarkablo 
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in  so  many  respects,  presented  itself,  yrhich,  after  stripping  it 
of 'details  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  proceed  to  report: 

Acute  Articular  Kkeumatism  Relieved  hy  Repeated  Sanguine  Emissions — 

Typhoid  Fever  (Follicular  Enteritis)  Cured  by  the  Expectant  Method — 

Phlegmasia  Alba  Doleris  (Phlebitis)  Terminated  in  Adhesion — Pelvic 

'  Ulceration — Exhaustion — Purulent  Infection — Death — Necroscopy. 

Case  VI. — In  the  description  which  I  am  about  to  give,  1 

have   deemed  it  preferable   to   divide  the  history  into  four 

periods: 

'1st.  Period  of  rheumatism. — A  woman,  eet.  30  years,  of  ro- 
bust constitution  and  sanguine  temperament,  entered  the  clinic 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1846.  She  had  been  laboring  for  five 
days  under  acute  articular  rheumatism;  the  constitutional  and 
febrile  symptoms  were  such  that  we  ordered  frequent  bleed- 
ings (coup  sur  coup.)  Six  bloodlettings  were  practised  inag 
many  days,  besides  which,  forty-four  leeches  were  applied, 
and  the  rheumatism  was  thus  relieved  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
treatment  and  the  eleventh  of  the  disease. 

2d.  Period  of  follicular  enteritis. — On  the  tefffh  day  of  the 
dicrease,  signs  of  typhoid  fever  manifested  themselves.  The 
next"  day  we  observed  the  face  dull  and  sunken,  nares  con- 
tracted, tongue  coated  and  dry,  abdomen  a  little  sensible  on 
pressure,  pulse  100.     Emollients. 

The  following  days  the  adynamic  symptoms  persisted, 
and  diarrhoea  supervened,  with  involuntary  discharges;  ty- 
phoid bronchitis,  with  rales,  dyspnoea,  etc.,  now  came  on. — 
Sedative  emollients. — Excoriations,  which  insensibly  increas- 
ed, were  seen  on  the  sacrum. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  (fifteenth  of  the  typhoid  state),  the 
patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  leg,  which  wus  per- 
ceptibly oedematous,  resisting,  and  sensible  on  pressure;  pulse 
120.  Emollient  cataplasms  upon  the  right  iliac  region,  tepid 
acidulated  lotions  to  the  leg. 

The  typhoid  condition  gradually  amended  under  the  influ- 
(rtice  of  the  sedative  emollients  to  such  a  degree,  that  on  the 
iixteenth  day  of  its  duration  and  twenty-sixth  of  the  disease, 
Mr^  were  able  to  pronounce  the  patient  convalescent  from  this 
second  disorder,     •■'■       - 
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3d.  Period  of  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  {phlebitis.) — The  tweii- 
ty-'sevenlh  day,  the  painful  oedema,  dating  now  three  days, 
appeared  to  have  diminished  in  the  leg  and  concentrated  itself 
at  the  thigh.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  good,  the  diar- 
rhoea occurred  only  at  intervals,  but  the  pulse  remained  fre- 
quent, and  the  emaciation  progressed. 

On  the  thirtieth  day,  the  superficial  veins  were  defined  on 
the  thigh  and  hypogastrium,  and  we  recognised  a  deep-seated 
phlebitis,  with  obliteration.  The  excoriations  still  remained 
comparatively  superficial.  Emollients;  dress  the  wound  with 
tannatc  of  lead;  soups. 

On  the  thirty-second  day,  the  oedema  of  the  thigh  was  very 
decided,  the  articulation  of  the  knee  fluctuating.  Ut  supra; 
mercurial  unctions  upon  the  oedema  four  times  a  day. 

The  thirty^sixth  day  of  the  disease,  the  left  leg  became  in- 
filtrated, twelve  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  oedema  io 
the  right.  The  general  exhaustion  progressed.  Wine  and 
water,  fomentations  of  quinine. 

The  forty-first  day  the  two  legs  were  very  oedematous,  re* 
sisting  and  shining.  The  veins  of  the  thigh  and  al^dpmen, 
even  as  high  up  as  the  thorax,  form  a  very  distinct  network* 
The  diarrhoea  continued  and  the  ulceration  extended.  Rice 
tisane,  abdominal  cataplasms,  opium,  soups,  dressing  with  opi- 
ate cerate. 

On  the  following  days  the  oedema  diminished,  was  no  long- 
er painlul,  and  on  the  fiftieth  day  a  little  thickening  of  the 
legs  was  all  that  remained.  The  superficial  venous  network 
was  very  evident.  The  phlegmasia  alba  dotehs  or  phlebitis, 
which  continued  during  twenty-five  days,  mjght  be  looked 
upon  as  resolved.  The  diarrhoea  and  pelvic  ulqerations.  still 
persisted.  Rice  tisane,  syrup  of  quinine,  injections  with  ex- 
tract of  rhatania  three  scruples  and  ten  drop?  of  laudanum. 

4th.  Period  of  exhaustion  and  purulent  infection.—^-From 
this'  time  the  exhaustion,  caused  by  the  diarrhoea  and  pelvic 
ulcerations,  which  multiply  in  spite  of  the  variou?  niethods 
dftd  applications  that  have  been  used,  steadily  progresses. 
Towards  the  ninetieth  day  a  new  oedema  arose,  now  eh- 
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gendered  by  the  cachexia;  the  ulcerations  penetrated  to  the 
bone;  the  face  has  become  hippocratic;  the  pulse  threadlike. 
Briefly,  notwithstanding  the  tonics  and  supporting  alimenta* 
tion  the  patient,  exhausted  by  the  suppuration,  diarrhoea,  fe- 
ver, and  pain,  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  hundredth  day 
of  the  disease,  the  fiftieth  after  the  resolution  of  the  phlebitis, 
without  my  being  able  precisely  to  fix  the  period  when  the 
purulent  infection,  caused  by  the  pelvic  ulcers  that  evacuated 
themselves  at  the  autopsy,  had  supervened. 

Necroscopy  thirty^six  hours  after  death, — Extreme  maras- 
mus, large  and  deep  ulcers  around  the  pelvis,  infiltration  of 
the  legs. 

Thoracic  cavity. — Lungs  engorged  with  a  sero-sanguino- 
lent  fluid.  On  the  external  portion  of  the  right  lung  a  doz- 
en metastatic  abs6esses  were  observed,  varying  in  volume 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert;  other  abscesses  of 
the  same  nature  were  found  more  deeply  seated. 

Abdominal  cavity. — At  the  end  of  the  small  intestine  some 
brown  elliptical  spots  appeared;  vestiges  of  ulcerated  or  re- 
solved wounds  of  the  ancient  follicular  enteritis;  redness, 
and  fungous  condition  of  the  large  intestines. 

Examination  of  the  veins  of  the  inferior  extremities. — On 
both  sides  the  tibial,  crural,  external,  and  internal  iliac 
arteries,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  primitive  iliac,  were 
found  obliterated  by  a  long,  consistent,  fibrinous  clot,  vary- 
ing in  color  from  violet,  to  a  bright  yellow.  These  ancient 
and  solid  clots  adhere  slightly  to  the  internal  walls  of  the 
veins,  which  are  sensibly  thickened  and  offer  various  discol- 
orations.  The  internal  saphena  veins  are  free  up  to  their 
insertion  into  the  crural  vein,  permeable  and  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  blood.  They  communicate  by  large  anas- 
tomoses with  the  branches  of  the  epigastric  and  the  tegumen- 
tarv  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  which  themselves  anastomose 
with  the  superficial  veins  of  the  thorax.  The  articulation 
presents  nothing  remarkable. 

The  following  are  the  principal  reflections  which  this  case 
suggests: 
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Ist  An  acute  rheumatism  has  rapidly  disappeared  under 
repeated  bloodlettings, 

2d.  To  this  affection,  regarded  at  present  as  purely  in- 
flammatory, seeing  the  excess  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood 
which  characterizes  it,  succeeds  another  affection,  the  inflam- 
matory nature  of  which  is  contested,  seeing  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  so  frequently  observed  in  it; 
that  is,  typhoid  fever. 

3d.  During  the  course  of  this  affection,  with  deficiency 
of  fibrin,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties manifests  itself.  Is  it  not  more  natural  to  attribute  this 
coagulation  to  a  phlebitis  than  to  plasticity  of  the  blood 
which  we  are  unable  to  prove? 

4th.  Phlebitis  resolved  itself  after  having  offered  all  the 
characters  of  phlegmasia  alba  dolens. 

5th.  Although  there  existed  around  the  pelvis  ulcers  that 
continually  increased,  it  was  only  a  long  time  after  the  reso- 
lution of  the  phlebitis  (fifty  days)  that  the  patient  succumbed 
to  exhaustion  and  purulent  infection,  which,  even  posteriorly 
to  the  phlebitis  of  the  members,  had  manifested  its  source 
in  the  pelvic  ulcers. 

We  proceed  to  detail  another  observation,  taken  from  the 
Bulletin  de  Thcrapeutique,  (Oct.  1846,)  which,  while  it  con- 
firms some  of  the  preceding  considerations,  furnishes  others 
that  are  new. 

Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens  (  Phlebitis )  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  T)f- 

phoid  Fever. 

Case  VII. — A  girl  ajt.  20  years,  entered  the  Necker  Hos- 
pital in  the  service  of  M.  Trousseau,  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 1846.  She  had  been  already  laboring  under  a  well 
characterized  typhoid  fever,  which  was  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain ataxic  phenomena.  Saline  purgatives  were  administer-* 
ed,  at  first,  every  day,  and  after  a  little  time  at  greater  in- 
tervals, under  the  influence  of  which  the  typhoid  symptoms 
Tcry  notably  amended.  Convalescence  seemed  upon  the 
point  of  being  established  towards  the  third  week,  when,  one 
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mommg  at  the  visit,  the  patient  complained  of  an  extremely 
sharp  pain,  which  had  arisen  suddenly  during  the  night,  in 
the  left  leg.  On  examination  of  this  part  a  general  serous 
infiltration  of  the  foot  and  leg  was  observed,  with  tension  and 
resistance  of  the  skin,  whose  shining  color  contrasted  strong- 
ly with  that  of  the  limb  of  the  opposite  side.  The  pain  was 
inconsiderable  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  leg,  but  at  the 
middle  of  the  calf  it  acquired,  especially  under  pressure,  very 
great  intensity.  On  placing  the  hand  in  the  popliteal  hollow 
a  hard  and  painful  cord  could  be  felt,  evidently  formed  by 
the  obliterated  popliteal  vein.  The  limb  was  engorged 
throughout,  and  walking  was  impossible. 

Notwithstanding  this  complication,  convalescence  was  soon 
established:  the  oedema  gradually  diminished,  and  although 
there  still  iemained  some  traces  of  it  on  the  3d  of  October 
the  patient  was  nevertheless  able  to  be  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  day. 

Here,  again,  is  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  a  patient 
with  defibrination.  The  author  agrees  with  us  in  believing  it 
was  a  primitive  phlebitis,  pure  and  simple;  and  we  do  think 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  else.  Another  im- 
portant consideration  arising  from  this  and  the  preceding  ca- 
ses is,  that  spontaneous  phlebitis  is  not  always  connected  with 
chronic  affections;  for  in  the  case  in  our  hands  the  phlebitis 
was  produced  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  in  this  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week. 

It  is  still  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  subjects  of  these 
two  cases  were  in  the  way  of  recovery  when  the  phlebitis 
disclosed  itself— that  our  patient  would  probably  have  recov- 
ered but  for  the  fatal  complication  of  pelvic  ulcers,  which 
supervened  fifty  days  after  the  resolution  of  the  phlebitis, 
and  that  the  last  patient  was  positively  cured. 

Phlebitis,  then,  is  a  pure  accident,  which  should  not  be 
thought  necessarily  mortal,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pared, as  sometimes  it  has  been,  to  those  ^'' ultimate-^  acci- 
dents which  announce  a  speedy  dissolution.     From  these 
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facts,  not  multiplied  it  is  true,  but  which  are  found  corrobo- 
rated by  analogous  cases  abounding  in  the  archives  of  the 
science,  we  believe  ourselves  authorized  to  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1st  Spontaneous  phlebitis  most  generally,  but  not  always, 
occurs  as  a  complication  of  chronic  affections. 

2d.  Spontaneous  phlebitis  is  very  probably  primitive,  viz: 
anterior  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

3d.  Spontaneous  phlebitis  is  probably  of  the  same  nature 
as  traumatic  phlebitis. 

4th.  If  spontaneous  phlebitis  is  almost  always  adhesive 
and  rarely  terminates  by  suppuration  and  purulent  absorption, 
it  is,  very  probably,  because  the  inflamed  vein  is  preserved 
from  the  contact  of  the  air. 

5th.  This  agency  being  admitted,  very  important  practi- 
cal consequences  result,  for  it  demonstrates  the  advantages 
of  immediate  reunions  in  large  operations,  the  necessity  of 
closing  exactly  the  opening  of  the  vein  in  venesection,  the 
utility  of  light  dressings,  and  the  excellence  of  the  surgical 
method  called  subcutaneous. 

6th.  Spontaneous  phlebitis  presents  the  same  symptoms, 
and  is  very  probably  of  the  same  nature,  as  the  affection 
known  under  the  name  of  phlegmasia  alba  dolens;  and  that 
the  latter,  therefore,  is  not  a  disease  peculiar  to  puerperal 
women,  but  may  arise  in  the  male  sex,  and  under  very  varied 
circumstances. 

7th.  Spontaneous  phlebitis,  although  sometimes  giving 
rise  to  extensive  oedema,  is  relieved,  almost  always,  and  with 
much  ease,  by  the  application  of  mild  remedies. 

8th  and  finally.  Spontaneous  phlebitis  is  a  simple  acci- 
dent of  disease  where  it  occurs  as  a  complication,  and  does 
not  infallibly  warrant  an  unfavorable  prognosis. 

The  inhalation  of  ether  continues  to  be  the  most  exciting 
subject  before  the  professional  mind  of  Paris.  At  a  meeting 
of  the   Cerck  Agricoh^  to  which  I  procured  a  ticket  through 
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our  good  friend,  M.  Ed.  de  Vemeuil,  I  heard  an  interesting 
detail,  this  evening,  of  its  effects  upon  the  lower  animals  by 
M.  Constantin  James,  a  young  man  of  fine  abilities.  I  have 
witnessed  operations  by  Roux,  Blandin,  and  Velpeau,  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu  and  La  Charite  Hospitals,  on  patients  under  the 
influence  of  the  vapor.  Among  others,  I  saw  Blandin  ex- 
sect  with  the  most  perfect  success  two  mammary  tumors 
from  women  narcotised  by  the  ether,  neither  of  whom  cried 
or  made  any  resistance  during  the  operation,  nor  remembered 
it  after  it  was  over.  The  same  surgeon  has  employed  the 
ether  with  like  happy  effects  in  a  number  of  other  cases;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  state,  that  in  some  instances,  while  the  sub- 
jects appeared  to  be  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  narcotic, 
they  nevertheless  felt  and  complained  loudly  of  the  pain. 
Roux  has  operated  very  many  times  on  patients  who  had 
been  prepared  by  the  ether,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  With  Velpeau  the  article 
has  proved  equally  successful,  and,  in  addition  to  several 
painful  operations  performed  upon  individuals  under  its  in- 
fluence, he  reduced,  a  few  days  since,  a  luxation  of  the 
shoulder  joint  in  a  man  which  previously  to  the  inhalation 
had  resisted  all  efforts  at  reduction.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  cases  that  have  occurred  at  the  hospitals  mentioned. 
Every  morning,  one  may  witness  similar  triumphs  of  this 
great  discovery  in  the  surgical  ward  of  any  of  the  Paris 
hospitals.  I  call  it  a  g7'eat  discovery,  and  so  it  is  esteemed 
by  the  profession  here.  It  is  even  ranked  by  some  with  that 
which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Jenner  immortal.  The 
credit  of  it  generally  is  conceded  to  our  country,  but  a  coun- 
ter claim  has  been  set  up,  and  a  Frenchman  is  endeavoring 
to  show,  that  he  was  the  first  to  prove  that  the  vapors  of 
ether  are  narcotic. 

The  work  of  Desmarres  on  the  eye  is  not  yet  out  and  will 
hardly  be  issued  before  the  beginning  of  April.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  a  translation  of  it  by  Dr,  Clendinen,  of  Baltimore^ 
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is  to  be  published  in  America  contemporaneously  with  the 
appearance  of  the  original  in  Paris.  I  bespeak  for  the  work 
the  favorable  reception  of  my  countrymen,  assured  by.  my 
knowledge  of  the  ability  of  Dr.  Desmarres,  that  it  will  be 
one  of  the  very  highest  excellence. 

Paris,  February  27th,  1847. 


Art.  II. — An  Essay  on  the  Medical  Properties  of  Sangidnaria  Camadauis.    Bj 
Isaac  TuoRNy  M.D.,  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

In  view  of  the  neglect  with  which  our  indigenous  articles 
of  the  materia  medica  have  too  generally  been  treated,  I  have 
determined  to  lay  befoie  the  profession  my  experience  in  re- 
gard to  the  therapeutic  powers  of  the  Sanguinaria  Canaden- 
sis^ a  plant  often  mentioned  by  medical  writers,  but  the  vir- 
tues of  which  appear  to  be  but  imperfectly  understood.  In 
his  elaborate  and  learned  system  of  Materia  Medica,  Pereini 
refers  to  the  blood-root  as  having  been  used  with  favorable 
results  in  diseases  oi  the  lungs  and  in  rheumatism,  and  he 
also  mentions  that  it  has  been  given  in  jaundice,  but  the  pro- 
priety of  this  practice  he  considers  questionable.  Dr.  Eberle 
devotes  three  pages  of  his  Materia  Medica  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant,  and  quotes  a  num- 
ber of  authors  who  have  found  it  a  valuable  therapeutic 
agent.  Among  others  he  refers  to  Dr.  Francis,  of  New 
York,  who  reports  having  used  it  successfully  in  diseases  of 
the  chest,  and  also  in  a  case  of  rheumatism.  Dr.  Eberle 
gives  his  own  favorable  experience  in  the  use  of  the  remedy, 
especially  in  cases  of  asthma;  and  he  quotes  Dr.  McBride  as 
having  administered  it  with  success  in  a  case  of  hydrothorax. 
In  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  by  Wood  and  Bache,  the 
sanguinaria  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  approbation.  The  au- 
thors of  that  work  state  that  many  judicious  physicians  have 
borne  strong  testimony  to  its  curative  powers;  but,  like  the 
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other  writers  quoted,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at 
any  very  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  what  are  its  peculiar 
properties. 

According  to  the  analysis  reported  by  Eberle,  the  sanguin- 
aria contains  cinchonine,  extractive  matter,  lesin,  a  gummy 
matter,  and  gallic  acid  in  a  state  of  combination.  Dr.  Dana. 
of  New  York,  has  found  in  it  a  peculiar  principle  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  sanguinarina^  and  which,  no  doubt, 
is  the  active  principle  of  the  root.  It  is  described  as  a  white 
pearly  substance,  of  an  acrid  taste,  which  renders  the  yellow 
of  tumeric  brown,  changes  the  infusion  of  purple  cabbage 
green,  unites  with  acids,  and  shows  all  the  other  qualities  of 
an  alkali. 

Writers  concur  in  regarding  the  sanguinaria  as  a  stimu- 
lant, acrid  emetic,  and  narcotic,  to  which  alterative,  tonic, 
and  diaphoretic  properties  have  been  added  by  some;  but 
the  number  of  published  observations  needs  to  be  extended 
before  its  modus  operandi  can  be  accurately  determined. — 
During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  closely  engaged  in 
observing  the  effects  of  the  remedy  in  various  diseases,  and 
in  this  time  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  it.  The  result  of 
my  trials  with  the  root  is,  that  it  is  a  sedative  of  no  ordinary 
powers.  I  should  say  that,  for  reducing  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  at  the  same  time  without  prostrating 
the  system,  it  is  one  of  our  most  efficient  remedies.  In  this 
respect,  I  have  found  that  it  possesses  very  decided  advan- 
tages over  tartar  emetic  and  digitalis.  Its  sedative  effects 
are  exerted  slowly,  not  being  perceived  until  after  the  medi- 
cine has  been  administered  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  come  on  very  gradually.     Eberle  notices  this  fact. 

I  have  also  found  the  sanguinaria  to  possess  true  alkTativr. 
properties.  Under  its  use  the  secretions  of  the  liver  are  man- 
ifestly affected,  and,  with  this  change,  the  condition  of  the  sto- 
mach improves.  I  have  administered  it  in  a  variety  of  gland- 
ular obstructions,  and  its  action  in  such  cases  has  been  highlv 
satisfactory. 
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The  sanguinaria  unquestionably  also  exerts  a  tonic  influence 
on  the  system,  but  this  it  does,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  action  just  referred  to.  Restoring  as  it  does  healthy 
secretion,  the  tone  of  the  system  will  certainly  improve  under 
it.  With  the  returning  appetite  and  powers  of  digestion,  the 
complexion  rapidly  improves,  and  this  effect  has  been  so  stri- 
king, that  I  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  there 
was  something  in  the  bloodroot  which  increased  directly  the 
quantity  of  blood  corpuscles.  Whether  this  conjecture  has 
any  foundation  in  fact  or  not,  my  observations  have  satisfied 
me  that  we  possess  few  remedies  which  more  efficiently  aid 
the  recuperative  energies  of  the  system  thah  the  sanguinaria. 
And  in  this  connection  I  would  refer  to  the  experience  of  vet- 
erinary practitioners,  which  is  not  without  its  bearing  upon 
this  subject.  In  the  disease  of  horses  known  by  the  name  of 
yellow  water^  the  puccoon  root  is  esteemed  by  farriers  the  very 
best  remedy.  This  disease  is  attended  by  extreme  debility, 
emaciation,  and  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood.  The 
serum  is  largely  out  of  proportion  to  the  solid  constituents;  in 
other  words,  the  blood  exhibits  all  the  characters  found  in  it 
in  anemic  diseases,  and  the  paleness  of  complexion  and  debility 
of  the  animal  point  to  the  same  condition  of  ihings.  Con- 
sidering the  resemblance  of  this  affection  in  the  horse  to 
chlorosis  in  the  human  subject,  I  should  expect  benefit  from 
the  use  of  the  blood-root  in  the  latter  complaint  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  trial,  but  it  occurs  to  me  as 
one  worthy  of  being  made,  especially  since  the  remedy  would 
be  likely  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  aside  from  any  changes 
that  it  might  induce  directly  in  the  blood.  But  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  dismiss  these  conjectures  for  the  present,  and 
give  some  of  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived  from  my  ex- 
periments with  the  remedy. 

Case  I.— Mr.  A.,  act.  about  40  years,  a  respectable  merchant 
of  Clifton,  after  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  was  attacked 
witli  pneumonia.    I  found  him  with  high  fever,  cough,  se- 
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vere  pain  in  the  chest,  and  expectorating  phlegm  tinged  with 
blood.  '  He  was  treated  by  venesection,  tartar  emetic,  and 
blisters,  for  two  or  three  days,  when  all  the  symptoms  of 
pneumonia  suddenly  disappeared,  but  were  succeeded  by 
those  of  dysentery.  The  pains  in  his  bowels  were  severe; 
the  abdomen  became  tympanitic,  and  all  his  symptoms  assumed 
a  threatening  aspect.  On  consultation  with  Doct.  Gillett,  of 
Springfield,  it  was  concluded  to  put  him  on  an  infusion  of  the 
sanguinaria  in  such  doses  as  his  stomach  would  bear.  His 
pulse,  at  the  time  he  began  to  take  this  remedy,  ranged  from 
120  to  130,  and  was  tense  and  corded.  After  a  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  pulse  began  to  improve,  and  in  two 
days  had  declined  to  80;  and  with  the  amendment  in  thii 
respect  all  the  other  symptoms  improved,  and  convalescence 
was  soon  established. 

Case  II. — The  Rev.  R.  F.  consulted  me  in  the  summer  of 
1845,  respecting  an  inactive  state  of  the  liver,  with  which  he 
had  been  troubled  for  several  years.  He  was  dyspeptic,  had 
dullness  of  intellect,  an  icterode  complexion,  and  suffered 
from  constipation  of  the  bowels.  I  put  him  upon  sanguina- 
ria combined  with  taraxacum,  as  follows: 

5?.  Sanguinar.  pulv. 
Tarax.  ii'a  5j. 
M.,  divide  into  30  pills,  of  which  take  two  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  Under  their  use  the  patient  soon  began  to  mend. 
His  digestion  was  better,  bowels  became  soluble,  his  head 
clear,  and  he  was  finally  cured.  I  might  detail  other  cases 
analogous  to  this,  but  content  myself  with  reciting  one  of 
each  affection  in  which  I  have  employed  the  remedy. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  C,  of  this  neighborhood,  aged  about  35 
years,  consulted  me  in  respect  to  a  goitre  of  eight  or  ten 
years'  standing.  She  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  of  a 
slender  form,  lymphatic  temperament  and  a  scrofulous  family, 
her  mother  having  died   of  scrofula   and   several  of  her 
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sisters  exhibiting  the  taint.  I  prescribed  tincture  of  sanguin- 
aria, 20  drops,  three  times  daily,  conjoined  with  two  grains 
of  the  iodide  of  iron.  After  a  few  weeks  the  latter  was  dis- 
continued and  the  sanguinaria  given  alone,  in  order  that  the 
powers  of  this  article  might  be  fairly  tested  in  the  case.  At 
the  time  the  lady  entered  upon  the  treatment,  the  tumor 
was  as  large  as  a  man's  fist;  in  six  months  it  was  less  than 
a  hen's  egg.  During  the  use  of  the  sanguinaria  her  men- 
strual flux  became  excessive,  and,  supposing  that  the  root 
might  have  some  connexion  with  this,  she  was  directed 
to  intermit  the  remedy  for  a  time.  The  menses  were 
less  copious  at  the  next  period,  and  by  the  second  or  third 
they  had  become  natural  in  quantity.  She  now  resumed  the 
use  of  the  sanguinaria,  and  at  the  next  return  her  catamenia 
was  too  copious;  but  her  strength  is  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree affected  by  the  profuse  discharge,  and  in  fact  her  gene- 
ral health  has  decidedly  improved  in  the  two  years  during 
which  she  has  used  the  remedy.  The  tumor,  though  materi- 
ally diminished  in  size,  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 

In  several  cases  I  have  witnessed  the  same  effect  upon  the 
uterus  from  the  use  of  the  sanguinaria,  and  I  was  visited,  this 
morning,  by  a  lady  just  relieved  by  it  of  dysmenorrhcea. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  B.,  aged  about  35  years,  in  the  spring  of 
1835,  consulted  me  on  account  of  difficulty  of  breathing. 
This  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  recumbent  posture,  and 
was  attended  by  cough,  slight  cedema  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and,  in  a  word,  the  general  symptoms  of  hydrothorax. 
She  was  at  the  time  pregnant  with  her  second  child.  I  gave 
her  cathartics  and  diuretics,  of  which  calomel  formed  a  con- 
stituent, and  by  this  plan  prevented  the  disease  from  advan- 
cing until  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Soon  after  that  event 
the  symptoms  became  aggravated,  and,  having  tried  a  variety 
of  remedies  inefficiently,  she  was  put  upon  the  sanguinaria. 
One  of  the  early  and  promising  efiects  of  the  remedy  was  an 
improvement  in  her  circulation;  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  oedema  and  other  hydropic  symptoms. 
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She  continued  to  mend  under  the  use  of  the  medicine  and 
finally  recovered  her  health. 

Case  V.— April  29th,  1 846,  I  was  called  to  Mrs.  C,  the 
patient  of  a  neighboring  practitioner.  I  found  her  sitting 
propped  up  in  bed  and  breathing  laboriously.  I  learned  from 
the  physician  in  attendance  that,  a  fortnight  before,  she  was 
seized  with  a  pain  in  the  left  side,  accompanied  by  fever, 
and  that  she  had  been  bled  and  blistered  for  the  affection. 
On  examination,  I  discovered  water  in  the  left  side.  So  ur- 
gent were  the  symptoms  that,  on  consultation,  it  was  deci- 
ded to  practice  paracentesis  thoracis^  and  accordingly  I  in- 
troduced a  scalpel  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  of  the 
left  side.  More  than  a  gallon  of  fluid  was  discharged  which 
coagulated  on  cooling.  Immediate  relief  to  the  respiratory 
apparatus  followed  the  operation. 

The  patient  was  now  put  upon  the  following  prescription: 
JQkt.  calomel  one  grain,  and  sanguinaria  and  squills  of  each,  in 
powder,  two  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  three  hours.  She 
persevered  in  the  course  for  three  days,  when  her  stomach 
became  so  irritable  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  squills  and  calomel.  The  dose  of  sanguinaria  was  con- 
siderably increased,  so  as  to  bring  the  circulation  under  its 
influence.  For  about  eight  days  the  fluid  in  the  chest  ap- 
peared to  be  returning,  but  from  that  time  forward  there 
was  no  increase,  and  in  a  month  it  had  disappeared,  and  the 
patient  was  able  to  be  about  her  work.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  this  case  also,  something  like  menorrhagia  super- 
vened upon  the  use  of  the  blood-root,  and  has  persisted  up 
to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  which  the  lady  enjoys 
better  health  thnn  she  did  before  the  attack  of  hydro  thorax. 
She  now  has  her  catamenia  upon  her  nearly  three  weeks  out 
of  every  four. 

In  several  cases  of  hemoptysis  I  have  employed  the  san- 
guinaria with  success.     Females,  it  is  known,  frequently  have 
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a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs  which  is  vicarious  of  the 
menstrual  flux.  In  cases  of  this  character  no  article  of  the 
materia  medica  possesses  greater  efficacy  than  the  blood- 
root. 

I  have  used  this  remedy  repeatedly  in  jaundice,  and  the 
results  of  my  trials  with  it  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
Its  applicability  to  this  disease,  suggested  at  first  by  the  col- 
or of  the  root,  is  now  no  longer  questionable.  In  all  cases 
of  jaundice  depending  upon  a  functional  disorder  of  the  liver, 
I  should  place  my  reliance  upon  the  sanguinaria. 

In  intermittent  fever,  some  physicians  of  my  acquaintance 
regard  this  article  as  nearly  equal  in  efficacy  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  cinchona.  As  a  general  remedy  in  this  disease  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  confide  in  it;  but  there  is  a  form  of 
intermittent  fever  to  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  well 
adapted.  I  refer  to  that  which  appears  in  the  spring  after 
an  autumnal  attack,  and  which  does  not  depend  directly  up- 
on miasmatic  poison,  but  upon  derangement  in  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera.  In  cases  of  this  description  I  have  used  the 
sanguinaria  with  the  happiest  eifects.  In  such  cases  it  ap- 
pears to  me  far  superior  to  the  preparations  of  bark. 

This  root  ought  not  to  be  kept  on  hand  too  long.  My 
impression  is  that  after  a  year  it  loses  much  of  its  power, 
and  I  should  therefore  urge  the  employment  of  a  fresh  article. 

I  have  used  all  the  officinal  preparations  of  sanguinaria, 
and  have  also  given  it  in  combination  with  iodine  and  iron, 
and  several  vegetable  medicines.  The  compound  of  proto- 
iodide  of  iron  and  sanguinaria  is  one  which  is  applicable  to  a 
variety  of  diseases,  and  is  capable  of  fulfilling  important  in- 
dications. I  have  also  found  the  combination  of  sanguinaria 
and  taraxacum  a  good  one. 

The  use  of  sanguinaria  is  contraindicated  by  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  system,  by  an  inflammatory  tendency,  and  by 
gastric  and  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  acute  stage.  In 
subacute  inflammation  of  these  organs  I  have  used  the  reme- 
dy with  success. 
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If  this  indigenous  medicine  should  turn  out  as  successfully 
in  the  hands  of  others  as  it  has  proved  in  mine,  I  venture 
nothing  in  predicting  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will 
be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  excellent  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica. 

Clifton,  March  9th,  1847. 


Art.  III.— il  MeHeo-legal  Cote,    Reported  by  R.  S.  Stbothzr,  M.D.,  and 
C.  P.  Mattotglt,  M.D.,  of  Barditown,  Ky. 

The  following  case  was  tried  at  the  last  term  of  the  Nel- 
son Circuit  Coart,  and  as  the  verdict  of  the  jury  turned  en- 
tirely upon  the  medical  testimony  given  it  is  deemed  worthy 
of  publication.  In  April,  1845,  Mr.  S.,  of  this  county,  sold 
to  Mr.  M.,  of  Jefferson,  a  negro  man,  warranting  him  to  be 
sound;  the  man  was  then,  and  had  been  for  six  months,  in 
jail.  Three  days  after  the  sale  he  died.  S.  sued  for  his  mo- 
ney; M.  pleaded  unsoundness  in  the  negro  and  obtained  a 
▼erdict  in  his  favor.  The  following  is  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  proved  by  a  number  of  witnesses. 

The  man  was  from  40  to  45  years  of  age,  of  middle  height, 
large  head,  short  neck,  broad  chest,  and  fine  muscular  frame. 
With  this  conformation  he  was  remarkably  strong  and  ac- 
tive. Those  who  had  known  him  for  twenty  years  had 
never  heard  of  his  having  lost  a  day  from  his  work  in  con- 
sequence of  sickness.  In  this  high  state  of  health  he  was 
incarcerated,  and  kept  in  confinement  for  six  months.  The 
jailor  testified  that,  while  in  jail,  he  had  complained  of  pain 
in  his  head  and  side,  for  which  a  physician  had  been  consul- 
ted. The  physician  stated  to  the  jury  that  he  had  twice 
visited  the  man  in  the  six  months,  that  he  looked  upon  his 
indisposition  each  time  as  simply  the  result  of  costiveness. 
for  which  nothing  was  needed  but  gentle  laxatives.    At  the 
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expiration  of  the  period  he  was  sold  as  above  stated^  having 
a  healthy  appearance,  considering  himself  well,  and  regarded 
as  sound  by  all  who  saw  him.  He  was  taken  from  jail  the 
day  on  which  he  was  sold,  and  walked  eleven  miles  without 
complaining  of  fatigue,  keeping  up  with  his  master  on  horse- 
back, and  stopping  to  rest  but  once  on  the  way.  The  day 
following  he  was  put  to  labor  at  hard  work,  namely,  ditching 
in  a  wet  clayey  soil,  but  was  found  incapable  of  executing  a 
man's  task.  The  next  day  he  continued  at  the  same  work 
for  several  hours,  but  as  he  did  not  get  on  well  his  master, 
after  threatening  him  for  his  indolence,  put  him  to  felling 
trees.  While  chopping  later  in  the  day  he  fell  forward  sud- 
denly on  his  face,  and,  when  the  overseer  who  was  close  by 
went  to  him,  was  found  insensible  and  speechless.  His 
breathing  was  stertorous,  and  he  frothed  at  the  mouth.  In 
this  state  he  was  carried  to  the  house,  and  the  family  physi- 
cian sent  for.  When  Dr.  L.  arrived  he  pronounced  the  man 
in  a  dying  condition;  had  his  feet  put  into  hot  water;  and  at- 
tempted to  draw  blood,  but  none  flowed.  At  9  o'clock 
that  evening  he  died,  being  about  six  hours  from  the  time  he 
fell  down. 

Thirteen  hours  after  death  Dr.  L.  made  a  partial  exami- 
nation of  the  body.  He  stated  to  the  jury  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  chest  and  abdomen,  in  which  he  found  the  follow- 
ing appearances:  The  heart  was  the  smallest  human  heart 
he  had  ever  seen,  weighing,  he  thought,  not  more  than  four 
ounces,  though  he  did  not  weigh  it  nor  take  it  out  of  the  bo- 
dy. One  half  was  tending  to  ossification^  and  the  other  half 
was  mortified^  and  so  soft  that  he  could  have  thrust  his  finger 
through  it;  he  did  not,  however,  cut  into  it,  nor  was  he  sure 
whether  or  not  it  contained  any  blood,  but  thinks  it  could 
not,  as  he  did  not  hear  it  rattle.  The  percardium,  according 
to  the  best  estimate  he  could  make,  for  he  did  not  measure  it, 
contained  five  gills  of  serum,  and  he  informed  the  jury  that 
any  quantity  over  two  drachms  was  evidence  of  disease. 
The  smell  of  the  cadaver  was  so  ofiensive  that  all  the  persons 
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in  the  house,  *-but  himself,  were  made  to  puke;  he   was  ac' 
customed  to  such  things." 

The  lungs  he  found  in  a  still  worse  condition.  In  parts 
they  were  so  mortified  that  they  fell  to  pieces  when  not 
carefully  handled.  He  did  not  take  them  out  nor  make  an 
incision  into  them.  The  pleura  of  the  lungs  adhered  firmly 
to  the  pleura  of  the  ribs.  He  looked  into  the  stomach,  found 
it  empty,  of  an  unhealthy  color,  and  "the  folds  gone."  The 
alimentary  canal  gave  strong  evidence  of  disease,  and  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  very  much  enlarged^  being  about  the 
size  of  summer  grapes.  The  liver  was  of  a  dark  color,  and 
had  some  blisters  on  it.  He  did  not  examine  the  brain,  but 
thought  he  discovered  cause  enough  for  the  death  of  the 
man  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  He  took  no 
notes  of  the  examination,  and  was  not  assisted  by  any  medi- 
cal man:  he  has  since  become  the  family  physician. 

Dr.  P.,  who  until  lately  was  Mr.  M.'s  physician,  arrived 
shortly  after  the  negro  died,  and,  from  the  symptoms  related 
to  him,  pronounced  the  case  apoplexy.  Dr.  L.  testified  to 
the  jury  that  he  did  not  look  upon  apoplexy  as  a  disease! 
The  physicians  of  Bardstown  and  its  vicinity  concurred  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  P.  They  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  laboring  under  extensive  disease  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  bowels,  to  have  gone  through  the  labor  per- 
formed by  this  individual;  and  all  the  appearances  revealed 
by  the  autopsy  they  regarded  as  cadaveric  phenomena. 

The  jury,  however,  thought  with  the  doctor  who  did  not 
consider  apoplexy  a  disease^  and  returned  a  verdict  accord- 
ingly. The  appearances  presented  by  the  dead  body,  as  so 
vividly  set  forth  by  Dr.  L.  outweighed  the  testimony  of  all 
the  other  witnesses. 

This  case,  it  appears  to  us,  is  instructive  in  many  ways. 
We  submit  it  to  the  profession  without  the  comments  which 
naturally  rise  to  the  mind. 

Bardstown,  March  24th,  1847. 
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Art.  IV. — Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medieine:  comprising 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Phyfiicians;  Pliysician  Kxtmordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  late  Physician 
to  St.  Bartholomew'H  Ilospitul.  8vo.  pp.  ',^.  Philadelphia:  Ed.  Bar- 
rin^n  &,  Geo.  D.  lla.swcl!.    ld-17.    [Bell'd  Medical  Library.] 

Dr.  Latham's  name  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers  as 
that  of  a  correct  writer,  and  an  able  and  experienced  au- 
thor. His  former  volume  of  lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  in- 
troduced from  abroad  through  Bell's  Select  Medical  Library, 
was  everywhere  received  with  merited  favor;  and  we  feel 
certain,  that  the  present  volume  is  destined  to  a  much  wider 
popularity. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart  arc  amonijj  the  most  interestinir 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  treat,  and  are  those  wherein  the 
practical  usefulness,  not  to  say  the  absolute  necessity,  of  a 
knowledge  of  auscultatory  signs  is  most  clearly  shown.  The 
stethoscope  has  disclosed  to  us  that  what  was  considered 
rare,  is  frcciuent;  what  was  thought  accidental,  is  constant; 
and  what  was  known  for  the  most  part  as  a  result  and  irrem- 
ediable, is  now  for  the  most  part  obvious  at  its  beginning, 
and  while  yet  within  the  power  of  art.  Until  it  was  brought 
to  bear  successfully  upon  these  aflections,  they  were  little 
else  than  matters  of  curiosity.  Specimens  of  diseased  hearts 
were  collected  and  preserved  in  cabinets,  and  were  gazed  at 
by  the  curious,  just  as  fossils  were  wont  to  be  kept  and 
looked  at  and  gazed  at  in  the  cabinet  of  the  naturalist.     Or 
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they  garnished  museums  of  morbid  anatomy,  as  trophies  of 
the  dead-house,  speaking  of  pain  and  anguish  and  mortal 
suffering,  though  none  could  tell  how  or  when;  just  as  in 
the  museum  of  the  antiquary  battered  shields,  broken  lances, 
and  cleft  helmets,  dug  from  some  unrecorded  battle-field, 
speak  of  the  '-drums  and  tramplings"  of  contending  hosts, 
though  none  can  tell  how  or  when.  Auscultation  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  these  diseases  "a  new  light,  and  a 
new  interest."  Yet  for  a  long  time  the  practical  benefit  was 
small.  It  required  the  labor  of  years  and  of  many  minds — 
of  such  minds  as  gather  up  unconsidered  trifles  in  the  way  of 
knowledge — to  attain  any  profitable  result. 

"And  at  length  the  mark  has  been  hit,  and  the  prize  has 
been  won.  For  now  there  is  no  truth  experimentally  more 
certain  than  this,  that  auscultatory  signs  above  all  others, 
and  oftentimes  before  all  others,  and  oftentimes  in  the  place 
of  all  others,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  declare  the  beginning 
and  the  augment,  the  decline  and  the  cessation  of  acute  in- 
flammation in  those  structures  of  the  heart,  which  are  espe- 
cially, if  not  solely,  obnoxious  to  it;  and  that  the  same  signs 
may  be  confidently  appealed  to  as  guides,  by  which  to  choose 
the  remedy,  and  apportion  its  quantity  and  regulate  its  force, 
and  continue  or  discontinue  its  application." 

Dr.  Latham,  after  a  very  lucid  account  of  the  sounds,  im- 
pulses, and  resonances  of  the  heart,  the  mode  in  which  they 
become  signs  of  its  disease,  and  the  value  of  these  signs, 
proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  inflammation  of  the  heart,  and 
its  connection  with  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  here  we  shall 
begin  our  quotations,  as  it  is  a  subject  of  practical  interest  and 
one  which  we  hope  to  compress  within  the  necessary  limits. 
He  has  found  inflammation  of  the  heart,  in  the  form  of  en- 
docarditis and  pericarditis,  separately  or  together,  much  more 
frequent  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism  than  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be. 

"Between  the  years  1836  and  1840,  both  inclusive,   there 
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occurred  under  my  care  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  136 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism: 

^^Of  these  136  patients  75  were  males,  and  61  were  fe- 
males; of  the  75  males  the  heart  was  affected  in  47,  and 
unaffected  in  28. 

^'*0f  the  47,  the  seat  of  disease  was  the  endocardium  alone 
in  30;  the  pericardium  alone  in  3;  and  both  the  endocardium 
and  pericardium  in  7.  And,  while  the  heart  was  undoubt- 
edly affected  in  7  others,  the  exact  seat  of  its  disease  was 
uncertain. 

"Of  the  whole  number  of  males  in  whom  the  heart  was 
thus  variously  affected,  3  died.  And  in  these  3  the  pericar- 
dium and  the  endocardium  were  both  inflamed. 

"Of  the  61  females,  the  heart  was  affected  in  43,  and  un* 
affected  in  18. 

"Of  the  43,  the  seat  of  disease  was  the  endocardium  alone 
in  33;  the  pericardium  alone  in  4;  and  both  endocardium  and 
pericardium  in  4;  and  the  exact  seat  of  the  cardiac  disease 
was  doubtful  in  2. 

"Of  the  whole  number  of  females  in  whom  the  heart  was 
thus  variously  affected  none  died. 

"The  account  of  males  and  females  taken  together  will 
stand  thus: — 

Cases  of  acute  rheumatism      -        -         136 
Heart  exempt  in        -        -        -  46 

Heart  affected  in       -        -        -  90 

Seat  of  disease  in  the  heart: — 

Endocardium  alone  in        -        -  63 

Pericardium  alone  in  -        -  7 

Endocardium  and  pericardium  in  11 

Doubtful  in        -        -        -        -  9 

Deaths  3.  In  all  of  whom  both  endocardium  and  pericar- 
dium were  affected. 

"Here  are  momentous  facts,  which  go  (I  suspect)  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  ordinary  notions  entertained  by  medical 
men  of  this  matter.  It  is  believed  that  among  the  sufferers 
of  acute  rheumatism,  an  individual  now  and  then  unluckily 
has  his  heart  inflamed.  The  thing  is  looked  upon  as  an  ac- 
cident which,  if  not  very  rare,  yet  is  not  very  common.  But 
it  appears,  from  the  event,  not  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  cases 
merely,  but  of  a  number  large  enough  to  furnish  the  measure 
of  what  naturally  belongs  to  the  disease,  that  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  those  who  have  acute  rheumatism  also  suffer 
inflammation  of  the  heart. 

4  * 
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"Further,  the  pericardium  if  popularly  regarded  as  the 
special  and  most  frequent  seat  of  the  inflammation  which 
takes  its  rise  from  acute  rheumatism.  But  it  appears  from 
cases  sufficiently  numerous,  that  endocarditis  occurs  nine 
times  in  acute  rheumatism,  for  pericarditis  once;  that  simple 
endocarditis  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  rheu- 
matic cardiac  affections,  and  simple  pericarditis  only  one- 
thirteenth;  and  that  pericarditis  is  more  frequently  found  in 
combination  with  endocarditis  than  alone." 

The  lungs  are  also  liable  to  suffer  in  acute  rheumatism, 
and  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  a 
bronchitis,  a  pneumonia,  or  a  pleurisy,  and  in  all  cases  puts 
on  a  serious  character. 

"Of  the  136  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  inquiry,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  was  found  in 
24.  Here  the  proportion  is  about  1  in  5i.  But  how  were 
these  24  cases  distributed?  What  proportion  of  them  oc- 
curred where  the  heart  was  unaffected,  and  what  proportion 
where  the  heart  was  inflamed?  And,  again,  what  propor- 
tion, where  the  inflammation  was  of  the  endocardium  alone: 
what,  where  it  was  of  the  pericardium  alone;  and  what," 
where  it  was  of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium  simultane- 
ously? 

"Of  the  46  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which  the  heart 
was  unaffected,  the  lungs  were  inflamed  in  5.  Here  the 
proportion  is  as  one  to  nine.  But  of  the  90  cases  in  which 
the  heart  was  inflamed,  the  lungs  were  also  inflamed  in  19. 
Here  the  proportion  is  more  than  one  in  five. 

"The  19  instances  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  were  dis- 
tributed among  these  90  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  heart 
in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  part  of  the  organ 
affected. 

"Of  the  63  cases  of  endocarditis  the  lungs  were  inflamed 
in  7.     Here  the  proportion  is  as  one  to  nine. 

"Of  the  7  cases  of  pericarditis  the  lungs  were  inflamed  in 
4.     Here  the  proportion  is  more  than  one-half. 

"Of  the  1  i  cases  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  simulta- 
neously, the  lungs  were  inflamed  in  8.  Here  the  proportion 
is  more  than  two-thirds. 

"What  can  we,  or  what  can  we  not,  conclude  from  this 
enumeration  of  facts?  What  general  truths  do  they  de- 
clare? 
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"We  cannot  conclude,  frqpfi  inflammation  of  tlie  lungs  be- 
ing found  in  one  case  of  acute  rheumatism  out  of  nine,  that 
acute  rheumatism  has  any  strong  natural  tendency  to  inflame 
the  lungs.  Neither  can  we  conclude,  from  its  being  found 
in  one  case  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  out  of  nine,  that  rheu- 
matic endocarditis  has  a  special  natural  connexion  with  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  The  probability  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  arising  out  of  acute  rheumatism  is  small;  and 
the  probability  is  not  at  all  augmented  by  its  alliance  with 
endocarditis.  For  in  acute  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  does  not  occur  more  frequently  when  the  endocardium 
is  inflamed,  than  when  the  heart  is  entirely  exempt  from 
disease.  ^ 

••^We  find  it  to  be  between  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  between  inflammation  of 
the  endocardium  and  pericardium  occurring  simultaneously 
in  the  same  subject,  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  fre- 
quent coincidence  seems  to  establish  a  natural  connexion. 

"That  inflammation  of  the  heart  which  is  least  perilous  in 
itself  is  least  liable  to  have  its  danger  augmented  by  an  union 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  viz:  endocarditis;  while  that 
which  is  most  perilous  in  itself  is  most  frequently  accom- 
panied by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  adding  immensely  to 
its  danger,  viz:  simple  pericarditis,  or  endocarditis  combined 
with  pericarditis." 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  being  the  same  in  essence 
(inflammation),  often  occurring  together  in  the  same  subject, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  pathological  condition,  are  to  be 
treated  by  the  same  remedies.  The  treatment  is  either  jore- 
ventive  or  curative.  The  former  consists  in  the  proper  man 
agement  of  the  general  pathological  state  out  of  which  they 
arise.  Acute  rheumatism,  it  is  well  known,  is  successfully 
treated  by  the  most  various  and  opposite  remedies.  Some 
look  entirely  to  the  vascular  system,  and  depend  upon  blood- 
letting; some  to  the  nervous  system,  and  rely  on  opium; 
some  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  liver,  and  trust  to  cal- 
omel and  purgatives. 

"At  the  first  view  all  this  looks  very  strange.  The  cure, 
or  seeming  cure,  of  the   same  disease  by  different  remedies. 
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even  'by  remedies  which  in  their  mode  of  operation  have  no- 
thing in  common,  appears  like  luck  or  accident.  At  the  first 
viow  it  may  shake  one's  faith  in  physic  a  little,  and  may  a 
little  excuse  the  pleasantry  of  some  who  choose  to  hint,  that 
Nature  is  our  best  friend  after  all;  for  do  what  we  will,  she 
brings  things  to  a  prosperous  issue  in  spite  of  our  blind  in'- 
ference. 

^^But  without  disparaging  the  part  that  Nature  plays,  I 
here  see  no  fair  subject  of  ridicule,  and  no  fair  reason  for 
distrust  of  methods  of  rational  treatment.  The  first  maxim 
of  all  rational  practice  is,  that  Nature  is  supreme;  the  next, 
that  Nature  is  obsequious.  The  end,  whether  bad  or  good, 
death  or  recovery,  and  every  step  and  stage  conducive  to  it, 
are  the  unquestionable  work  of  Nature.  But  Nature,  in  all 
her  powers  and  operations,  allows  herself  to  be  led,  directed, 
and  controlled.  And  to  lead,  direct,  or  control  for  purposes 
of  ^ood,  this  is  the  business  of  the  physician.  But  how  to 
do  It  best,  he  has  to  exercise  a  choice  of  modes  and  means  in 
every  case,  which,  though  never  exempt  from  the  possibility 
of  error,  becomes  less  fallible  by  the  teaching  of  expe- 
rience. 

^^This  choice  leads,  and   always  will  lead,  to  diversity  of 

f>ractice,  which  no  way  disparages,  but  rather  tends  to  en- 
arge  and  to  enrich  the  resources  of  our  art" 

Of  these  three  modes,  the  author  thinks  that  by  opium  bet- 
ter than  that  by  bleeding,  and  that  by  calomel  and  purgatives 
better  than  cither.  His  discussion  of  these  we  must  omit, 
although  it  is  both  interesting  and  able.  We  cannot  forbear, 
however,  giving  the  following  quotation  in  reference  to  blood- 
letting: 

"Now,  one  chief  hazard  of  large  bleeding  is  from  the 
shock  it  is  apt  to  communicate  to  the  nervous  system;  and  it 
is  this  which  we  should  especially  seek  to  avoid,  when  we 
employ  venesection  in  acute  rheumatism.  Venesection  is 
often  needed;  needed  for  what  no  other  remedy  can  perform 
towards  the  cure,  and  therefore  not  to  be  omitted.  It  is 
needed  especially  to  abate  high  vascular  action.  But  no 
such  thing  must  be  thought  of  as  bleeding,  and  bleeding,  un- 
til the  large  pulse  becomes  small,  and  the  hard  pulse  soft. 
For,  to  bring  about  this,  blood  must  be  let  flow  to  a  terrific 
amount    Fulness  and  hardness  of  pulse  are  indeed  express 
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characteristics  of  acute  rheumatism,  rising  to  superiative  de- 
grees, and  enduring  pertinaciously,  and  resisting  stubbornly 
the  power  of  remedies  to  pull  them  down.  To  abolish  them 
at  once  or  speedily  in  the  severer  cases,  is  hardly  possible 
by  any  counteracting  means  which  medicine  can  safely  em- 
ploy. They  are  above  a  match  for  them  all,  and  they  ivill 
endure  their  time.  They  are  above  a  match  even  for  vene- 
section, unless  it  be  pushed  with  a  desperate  hand,  careless 
and  reckless  of  new  dangers  to  life." 

After  a  full  examination  of  these  methods,  both  theoret- 
ically and  practically,  Doct.  Latham  insists  that  a  mixed 
treatment — venesection,  opium,  and  calomel^s  the  best  for 
acute  rheumatism,  and  the  safest  as  a  preventive  of  the  car- 
diac affections. 

••^The  practice  which  chooses  and  follows  a  single  indica- 
tion, and  chooses  and  trusts  to  a  single  remedy,  is  indeed  a 
plain  and  intelligible,  but  a  harsh  and  subduing,  practice.  In 
cases  of  ordinary  severity,  if  the  entire  disease  is  to  be  ef- 
fectually reached  and  counteracted  through  the  bloodvessels 
alone,  a  single  venesection  of  large  amount  would  be  need- 
ed, or  a  venesection  of  smaller  amount  once  or  twice  re- 
peated. If  through  the  nerves  alone,  four  or  five  grains  of 
opium  would  be  needed  in  each  24  hours.  If  through  the 
abdominal  viscera  alone,  a  large  dose  of  calomel  and  a  draught 
of  senna  and  salts  would  be  required  night  and  morning  for 
three  or  four  successive  days. 

"Here  is  much  violence  done  and  felt  as  the  price  of  suc- 
cess. Venesection,  sin<^le-handed,  to  do  its  work  successful- 
ly, must  strike  with  the  violence  that  shocks,  opium  with  the 
violence  that  oppresses,  calomel  and  purgatives  with  the  vio- 
lence that  hurts  and  irritates.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If 
one  remedy  is  to  do  all,  it  must  be  heavily  charged  and  reso- 
lutely driven  home  to  its  purpose. 

"But  each  remedy  may  be  charged  with  less  force,  if  one 
be  made  auxiliary  to  the  other.  Bloodvessels,  and  nerves, 
and  abdominal  viscera  may  be  severally  spared  the  shock, 
the  oppression,  and  the  pain,  if  they  are  subjected  simulta- 
neously to  their  several  remedies.  Thus,  in  cases  of  ordina- 
ry severity,  a  single  moderate  venesection  instead  of  several, 
or  instead  of  one  of  large  amount,  two  grains  of  opium  dis- 
tributed over  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  four  or  five  grains, 
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moderate  doses  of  calomel  followed  by  purgatives  instead  of 
very  large  doses  given  and  repeated  for  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive nights  and  mornings,  comprise  a  treatment  powerful 
enough,  and  always  safe,  and  generally  successful,  and  not 
painfully  felt.  Perhaps  it  would  come  pretty  near  the  truth 
to  say,  that  two-thirds  less  of  blood-letting,  two-thirds  less 
of  opium,  two  thirds  less  of  calomel  and  purgatives,  are 
needed  when  they  are  all  made  confederate  for  the  cure  of 
acute  rheumatism,  than  when  any  one  of  them  is  employed 
alone. 

"In  several  cases,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  remedies 
to  each  other  would  vary.  Sometimes  more,  sometimes  less, 
blood-letting  would  be  called  for,  and  often  none  at  ail.  So, 
too,  more  or  less  opium,  and  more  or  less  calomel  and  ape- 
rients. 

^^1  have  remarked  of  the  effect  of  blood-lettini];  in  acute 
rheumatism,  that  it  belongs  to  it  rather  to  render  tiie  disease 
more  curable  by  other  remedies  than  to  cure  it  itself.  Blood- 
letting, therefore,  properly  takes  the  lead  of  other  remedies 
in  point  of  time.  For  if  it  be  necessary,  the  whole  treat- 
ment must  tarry,  and  other  remedies  come  short  of  the  good 
of  which  they  are  capable,  until  it  is  performed.  On  the  first 
view,  then,  of  the  patient,  the  immediate  question  is:  Should 
he  be  bled?  and  if  so,  to  what  amount?  This  question  it 
would  be  foolish  and  dangerous  to  pretend  to  settle  anywhere 
but  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  with  the  very  patient  be- 
fore you,  and  your  finger  upon  his  pulse.  Well!  and  what 
then?  Why  I  then,  if  you  judge  that  there  is  more  force  of 
circulation  than  calomel  and  purgatives  opera tini^  upon  the 
bowels,  aided  by  the  soothing  effects  of  opium  upon  the  ner- 
vous system,  will  be  able  to  abate,  you  may  bleed. 

"This  is  the  best  direction  I  can  give.  But,  be  it  the  best 
and  wisest  that  can  be  given,  it  must  be  utterly  useless,  never- 
theless, except  to  those  who  are  or  shall  be  const;jntly  busied 
about  the  sick.  For  by  this  direction,  whether  to  bleed  or 
not  to  bleed  is  made  to  wait  upon  a  judgment  wliich  must 
first  be  formed  upon  two  points.  And  these  two  points  no- 
thing but  the  most  constant  bedside  experiments  can  make 
sure  of.  They  are  these — the  exact  force  of  the  circulation, 
in  a  particular  instance,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  pulse;  and 
the  probable  power  of  calomel,  and  purgatives,  and  opium  to 
reduce  it,  to  be  estimated  by  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  same 
remedies. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  medical 
practice;  neither  do  I  wish  to  conceal  them.     I  am  sure  you 
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will  never  surmount  them,  unless  you  first  feel  and  acknowl- 
edge them.  And  some  practical  experience  is  needed  even 
for  this. 

"When  from  the  pulse  I  have  considered  venesection  ne- 
cessary to  bring  down  the  circulation,  the  loss  of  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  has  generally  been  enough 
to  answer  the  purpose  in  yiew;  and  the  venesection  has  sel- 
dom been  repeated. 

"The  opium,  and  calomel,  and  purgatives  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  give  in  combination  thus: — With  calomel  admin- 
istered at  night,  according  to  its  quantity,  I  have  united  more 
or  less  of  opium.  To  ten  grains  of  calomel  I  have  added 
one  grain  of  opium;  or  to  five  of  calomel  I  have  added  half 
a  grain,  continuing  to  give  them  together  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, night  after  night,  as  long  as  they  were  needed.  Then, 
on  each  succeeding  day,  when  a  lar^e  purgation  of  the  bow- 
els has  been  duly  obtained,  I  have  still  given  the  opium  alone, 
or  with  saline  draughts,  in  doses  of  half  or  one-third  of  a 
grain,  every  five  or  six  hours.  And  thus,  with  the  larger 
(juantity  at  ni^ht,  and  the  smaller  quantities  during  the  day, 
about  two  grains  of  opium  have  been  commonly  taken  m 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

"Here,  then,  the  vascular  system,  and  the  nervous  system 
and  the  abdominal  viscera  are  all  at  the  same  time  made  to 
feel  sensibly  the  impression  of  the  remedy,  but  none  of  them 
is  subdued  by  it.  And  while  blood-letting,  and  opium,  and 
calomel  with  purgatives  are  all  made  confederate  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease,  none  of  them  is  given  in  excess. 

•"'•Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  this  is  just  the  mea- 
sure, and  just  the  relative  proportion  in  which  these  several 
remedies  need  always  to  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  acute 
rheumatism.  Tiiere  are  circumstances  which  would  require 
them  tu  be  varied.  But,  apart  from  the  patient,  they  cannot 
be  rej)rescntcd  intelligibly.  As  of  venesection,  so  of  these 
other  remedies,  after  the  propriety  of  their  use  is  already 
understood,  the  skill  of  using  them  remains  to  be  learnt;  the 
skill  which  sees  when  to  give  a  little  more,  and  when  a  little 
less,  oitener  or  seldomer — when  to  bear  heavily  or  lightly 
on  the  bloodvessels,  when  heavily  or  lightly  on  the  nerves — 
and  when  to  obtain  larger  or  smaller  purgation  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  This  is  the  skill  which  cures  diseases  and 
saves  lives.  And  no  man  ever  had  it,  who  did  not  obtain  it 
from  his  own  self-teaching  amid  the  emergencies  of  actual 
practice." 
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Colchicum  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  severer  cases,  but  may 
be  in  the  milder  ones.  Even  in  the  latter  it  is  slov^,  and 
does  no  good  unless  it  acts  "in  the  first  degree  of  its  pois* 
oning  power,"  viz:  purging  smartly  and  painfully.  Still  the 
author  employs  it  in  special  emergencies,  with  a  trust  and 
confidence  he  has  in  no  other  remedy. 

*^When  by  venesection  and  by  opium  and  calomel  with 
purgatives,  excess  of  vascular  action,  and  fever  and  pain  and 
swelling  are  abated,  yet  none  of  them  are  entirely  abolished, 
but  all  still  linger;  or  when  pain  and  swelling  do  not  sub- 
side at  all  in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  vascular  action 
and  fever,  which  arc  considerably  reduced,  then  I  invoke 
the  aid  of  colchicum,  and  give  twenty  or  five-and- twenty 
minims  of  the  wine  of  the  seeds  or  the  root,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  and  I  often  find  the  disease  proceed  uninterruptedly 
to  its  cure. 

"Again,  when  by  the  same  ordinary  course  of  treatment 
fever,  pain,  and  swelling  have  been  made  to  cease  entirely, 
and  have  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  returned,  then  I  invoke 
the  aid  of  colchicum,  and  give  it  in  the  same  way;  and  a 
few  doses  are  commonly  enough  to  dissipate  the  returning 
disease,  and  restore  the  conditions  of  health.  This  is  a  pure 
case  of  relapse.  The  relapse,  however,  very  seldom  reach- 
es the  severity  of  the  original  attack. 

"Now  on  all  such  emergencies  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
administer  the  remedy  quite  alone,  uncombined  with  either 
alkali  or  opiate,  so  that  the  benefit  which  has  resulted  has 
been  without  question  exclusively  due  to  it;  and  not  only 
exclusively  due  to  it,  but  due  to  it  purely  as  colchicum  in 
virtue  of  that  mode  of  action,  (whatever  it  may  bo)  which 
specifically  belongs  to  it.  For  the  cure  has  followed  sudden- 
ly, and  not  waited  for  any  immediate  operation  of  the  rem- 
edy upon  the  stomach  and  bowels."' 

These  same  remedies — bleeding,  opium,  and  calomel — 
must  be  used  when  inflammation  of  the  heart  is  actually 
present;  "but  bleeding  in  diflcrent  modes  and  measures,  mer- 
cury directed  to  a  totally  dillbrent  purpose,  and  opium  given 
with  more  than  one  single  intention."  Some  of  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  actual  practice  in  which  we  meet 
with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  are  thus  noticed — 
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*^Take  a  case  which  you  have  watched  and  treated  day 
after  day;  a  case  in  which  day  after  day  you  have  examined 
and  listened  to  the  chest,  fearing  and  guarding  against  aur* 
prise,  and  have  felt  all  possible  confidence  that  hitherto  the 
heart  is  free.  In  such  a  case  pain  arises,  distinct  and  sud- 
den pain  in  or  near  the  prsecordial  region;  or  the  heart  sud- 
denly begins  to  beat  with  excessive  impulse;  or  the  heart,  as 
if  struck  with  weakness,  suddenly  begins  to  flutter  and  act 
irregularly.  But  withal  your  ear  detects  neither  bellows- 
muimur,  nor  sound  of  attrition.  What  then  are  you  to 
think  of  the  disease,  and  what  to  do?  You  are  to  conclude 
that  inflammation  is  begun  in  the  heart,  and  you  are  to  take 
measures  to  subdue  it  without  a  moments  delay. 

"Pain  in  the  heart;  excessive  impulse  of  the  heart;  irregu* 
lar  action  of  the  heart;  any  one  of  these,  or  any  two,  or  all 
of  them  together,  coming  on  in  the  course  of  acute  rheuma* 
tism  make  inflammation  of  the  heart  so  nearly  certain,  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  suspend  the  remedy  by  waiting  for  more 
certainty,  and  so  running  the  hazard  of  having  a  more  ad- 
vanced and  less  tractable  disease  to  deal  w,itii. 

%  *  if  *  %  *  ^^ 

"Take  another  case  of  rheumatism,  in  which  you  have 
been  daily  upon  the  watch  for  the  least  sign  of  evil  befalling 
the  heart,  and  hitherto  have  found  none:  no  pain;  no  ex- 
cess of  impulse;  no  irregular  action.  In  such  a  case,  when 
you  least  expect  it,  you  may  hear  something  unusual  in  the 
heart.  It  may  be  its  systolic  sound  prolonged  in  an  undue 
degree,  or  a  little  harsh,  and  nothing  more.  Yet  this,  if  it 
be  really  so,  even  this  alone  is  enough  to  call  for  instant  mea- 
sures to  subdue  inflammation  of  the  heart.  For  it  is  almost 
certain  that,  by  to-morrow,  this  sound,  a  little  more  prolonged, 
and  a  little  harsher  than  natural,  will  become  a  genuine 
bellows-murmur,  and  declare  the  sure  existence  of  endocarditis. 

it-  ^  %  *  *  *  if 

"Take  another  case  of  rheumatism,  in  which  neither  prae- 
cordial  pain  or  excess  of  impulse  or  irregular  action  have 
hitherto  drawn  attention  to  the  heart,  nor  do  they  now. 
But  now  your  ear  may  begin  to  admonish  you  of  something 
belonging  to  the  heart,  which  was  not  there  the  last  time  you ' 
listened:  a  sound  which  is  no  modification  of  what  is  found 
m  health,  but  is  entirely  new,  and  unnatural.  This  sound 
may  be  as  yet  audible  in  so  small  a  space  of  the  praccordial 
region,  that,  of  several  who  have  been  carefully  listening  to 
the  patient's  chest  during  the  last  half  hour,  one  only  has 
happened  to  light  upon  it.    Yet  is  it  so  sure  and  certain  a 
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reality,  that  no  sooner  is  attention  pointed  to  the  spot,  than 
all  can  hear  it,  and  all  have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  sound  is 
an  indefinite  sound  still;  each  person  who  hears  it  likens  it  to 
something  different.  It  is  not  such  as  can  fix  disease  either 
upon  the  endocardium  or  the  pericardium.  But  coming  on 
in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  it  must  be  taken  for  an 
announcement  that  all  is  not  right  in  the  heart,  that  it  has 
begun  to  suffer  after  the  manner  to  which  acute  rheumatism 
renders  it  obnoxious,  and  that  it  is  already  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation. Therefore  the  remedy  must  no  longer  tarry. 
Ere  a  day  is  gone,  this  indefinite  sound  will  be  changed  into 
an  endocardial  or  exocardial  murmur. 

"Take  yet  another  case  in  which,  from  the  absence  of  all 
symptoms  referable  to  the  heart,  you  believe  it  to  be  hitherto 
unhurt.  You  listened  perhaps  a  few  hours  ago,  and  still 
found  nothing  to  excite  suspicion.  And  now  listening  again 
you  hear  the  endocardial,  or  you  hear  the  exocardial,  mur- 
mur completely  formed.  These  sounds,  being  the  concomi- 
tants of  acute  rheumatism,  announce  at  once  inflammation 
of  the  heart,  and  fix  its  seat  either  in  the  membrane  that 
lines  it  within,  or  the  membrane  which  invests  it  without. 
Here  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  instant  and  complete  disclo- 
sure of  the  disease;  and  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the 
immediate  and  efficient  treatment  of  it. 

"These  are  the  ways  in  which  I  have  seen  endocarditis  or 
pericarditis  begin,  when  I  have  witnessed  their  beginning. 
Things  different  in  kind,  a  pain,  an  impulse,  or  a  sound: 
things  great  or  small,  palpable,  or  hardly  discernible,  and 
never  discerned  but  by  the  practised  sense,  have  given  the 
first  authentic  notice  of  these  awful  diseases.  Therefore  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  every  sense  and  faculty  which  can  convey 
intelligence  of  what  goes  on  within  a  man  should  be  kept 
upon  the  watch  for  these  things." 

When  any  of  these  signs  appear,  our  treatment  should 
be  directed  to  the  heart.  This  curative  treatment  is  thus 
sketched: 

"As  soon  as  inflammation  is  known  or  suspected  to  have 
reached  the  heart,  mercury  must  be  given  without  delay. 
Or  should  mercury  be  already  in  use,  as  a  remedy  for  acute 
rheumatism,  with  the  intent  of  obtaining  large  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  it  must  at  once  have  a  new  direction  given 
to  it.  The  irritation  it  has  produced  within  the  abdomen 
must  by  all  means  be  pacified,  and  its  constitutional   impres- 
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sion  must  now  alone  be  thought  of, — that  impression,  of 
which  salivation  is  the  best  evidence,  of  which  (as  far  as  we 
know)  it  alone,  of  u!l  remedial  substances,  is  properly  and 
exclusively  capable,  and  which  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, is  largely  counteractive  of  inllammation. 

^^But,  inasmuch  as  that  impression  of  mercury,  or  saliva- 
tion, which  is  the  best  evidence  of  it,  cannot  be  cqpnmanded 
within  any  given  time,  you  must  be  content  to  administer  it 
in  the  manner  calculated  for  this  purpose,  and  wait  the  event. 
For  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  its  curative  effect  upon 
the  disease  until  salivation  arrives.  And  it  may  arrive  in  a 
day  or  two,  or  not  until  after  several  days,  or  after  a  week, 
or  after  several  weeks,  or  it  may  not  arrive  at  all. 

"You  must  give  mercury,  then,  and  wait  until  salivation 
come  to  tell  you  what  it  has  done  fOr  the  disease,  or  until  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  there  will  be  no  salivation.  And  it  does, 
I  confess,  recjuire  strong  confidence  in  this  great  remedy, 
thus  to  give  it,  and  thus  to  wait  for  its  ultimate  effect,  when 
in  the   meantime  it  displays  no  proximate  or  intermediate  ef; 

feet  as  an  earnest  of  its  curative  operation. 

******* 

"With  respect  to  venesection,  if  in  acute  rheumatism,  any 
of  those  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  are  present,  whicli 
have  been  already  mentioned,  auscultatory  or  non-ausculta- 
tory,  and  especially  if  they  have  arisen  under  your  own  ob- 
servation, or,  tliough  not  under  your  own  observation,  if 
they  be  now  present,  and  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  receritli/  arisen,  .then,  should  the  pulse  be  found  to 
have  even  a  notable  degree  of  that  hardness  which  is  deemed 
inllamriiatory,  blood  must  be  taken  from  the  arm.  Should 
there  be  any  doubt  about  venesection,  any  misgiving  whether 
the  inflammatory  hardness  of  the  pulse  is  quite  enough  to 
require  it,  let  it  be  employed  nevertheless.  There  is  greater 
hazard  in  omitting  it  wrongfully,  than  in  practising  it  wrong- 
fully. 

"But  with  the  same  amount  of  vascular  action  evidenced 
by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  in  a  case  of  mere  rheumatism,  in 
which  the  heart  was  not  affected,  venesection  would  be  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  proper. 

"Again,  if  in  acute  rheumatism,  with  symptoms  referable 
to  the  heart  and  those  recently  declared,  fever  and  vascular 
action  run  very  high,  and  there  be  extreme  fulness  and  hard- 
ness of  the  pulse,  a  copious  venesection  should  be  practised. 
And  the  same  should  be  repeated,  were  the  hardness  and  ful- 
ness of  the   pulse   found  not  to  yield.    And  repeated  agaia 
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and  again,  until  the  hardness  and  fulness  of  the  pulse  were 
much  abated. 

••'With  all  this  fever  and  inflammatory  action,  and  all  this 
hardness  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  had  the  case  been  one  of 
mere  rheumatism,  and  the  heart  unaffected,  venesection 
would  have  been  properly  employed,  indeed  once  or  even 
twice,  but  it  would  not  have  been  carried  further  for  reasons 
formerly  assigned.  Now,  however,  more  danger  is  to  be 
feared  from  the  progress  of  inflammation  in  the  heart,  than 
from  any  shock  imparted  to  the  nervous  system  by  loss  of 
blood. 

"But  though  the  disease  be  inflammation,  and  the  organ 
inflamed  be  a  vital  organ,  even  the  heart,  bleeding  must  have 
a  limit;  for  bleeding  cannot  alone  be  trusted  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease. Mercury  must  become  its  auxiliary.  And  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  obtain  from  the  mercury  a  fuller  cura- 
tive operation,  bleeding  must  have  a  limit. 

"Looking,  as  I  do,  mainly  to  mercury  to  save  life  or  to 
3ave  the  organ,  I  am  constantly  careful  in  the  management 
of  every  case  to  do  everything  to  aid,  and  nothing  to  hinder 
its  curative  operation.  Especially  in  the  use  of  venesection, 
I  bear  this  in  mind;  for  sure  I  am  that  loss  of  blood  can 
both  aid  and  hinder  it  according  to  its  amount. 

"In  men  of  florid  aspect  and  full  blood-vessels,  though 
bleeding  has  not  been  needed  for  its  own  sake,  yet  has  it  of- 
tentimes been  moderately  used  for  expediting  the  sensible  ef- 
fects of  mercury.  And  the  sensible  eflects  thus  induced 
have  been  at  the  same  time  curative.  But,  if  the  body  be 
lirst  made  exsanguine  by  the  lancet,  you  may  gain  the  sensi- 
ble eflects  of  mercury,  and  lose  the  curative;  for  the  two  do 
not  of  necessity  go  together. 

"As  mercury  can  be  less  trusted  for  its  antiphlogistic  pow- 
er in  those  who  either  naturally  or  from  some  previous  dis- 
order are  pale  and  anemic,  so  in  the  robust  and  sanguineous 
if  you  would  have  mercury  exercise  that  power  it  has  for  the 
control  of  inflammation,  you  must  beware  of  making  these 
what  the  others  are.  You  must  hold  your  hand  from  exces- 
sive venesection.  In  inflammation  of  the  heart  you  must 
not  first  change  a  fine  ruddy  countenance  into  the  aspect  of 
a  chlorotic  girl,  and  then  leave  mercury  to  complete  the  cure 
without  anxietv  or  distrust  of  the  event. 

"Recollect,  then,  that  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
heart,  whether  it  be  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  blood-letting 
by  venesection  is  to  be  little  in  one  case,  and  much  in  ano- 
ther,  according   to    the    present  force  of  vascular  action 
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throughout  the  body;  and  little  or  much  respective  to  its  own 
proper  benefit  as  a  remedy:  and  little  or  much  respective  to 
its  secondary  uses  in  procuring  the  more  effective  operation 
of  mercury.  And  recollect,  moreover,  the  cautionary  ad- 
monition applicable  alike  to  the  management  of  this  and  of 
all  diseases  in  which  a  large  share  of  the  cure  is  confided  to 
mercury,  recollect,  not  to  lessen  or  to  lose  its  curative  ope- 
ration, either  by  bleeding  too  little  or  bleeding  too  much; 
for  plethora  and  anosmia  are  alike  obstructive  of  it.| 

'^But  there  are  other  modes  and  means  of  blood-letting 
besides  venesection.  There  is  cupping,  and  there  are 
leeches. 

"Now  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart,  cupping  or 
leeches,  or  both,  may  be  needed  as  auxiliary  to  venesection; 
or  exclusive  of  venesection,  they  alone  may  be  needed  and 
trusted  for  taking  as  much  blood  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
requires. 

"As  it  often  happens  to  other  organs  when  they  are  in- 
flamed, so  also  to  the  heart,  that  when  general  vascular  ac- 
tion has  run  high  and  venesection  has  been  employed  to  re- 
duce it,  and  has  reduced  it  effectually,  the  local  symptoms 
will  remain  altogether,  or  almost,  unmitigated.  Thus  pain 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  unnatural  sounds,  often 
abide  in  the  same  degree,  or  nearly  so,  after  venesection  as 
before  it;  and  then  cupping  or  leeches  come  in  as  effective 
auxiliaries,  and  the  local  bleeding  often  makes  at  once  an  ap- 
preciable impression  upon  what  the  general  bleeding  has  not 
touched. 

"Again,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  in  the  heart,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  inflammation  to  begin  and  proceed 
onwards  to  destructive  disorganisation  without  being  felt  as 
an  irijlamation  by  the  constitution  at  large.  It  imparts  no 
special  hardness  to  the  pulse,  and  no  extraordinary  force  to , 
the  circulation,  yet  is  it  working  its  own  injurious  changes 
locally:  palpitation,  or  pain,  or  irregular  action,  or  unnatural 
sounds,  declare  as  much.  Here  all  that  blood-letting  can 
compass  for  the  relief  of  the  disease  and  its  symptoms  will 
be  attained  by  cupping,  or  by  leeches  alone. 

•'•Now  there  is  a  choice  between  cupping  and  leeches.  One 
may  be  a  more  appropriate  remedy  than  the  other  in  a  par- 
ticular case;  and  yet  I  dare  hardly  trust  myself,  apart  from 
the  patient,  to  point  out  what  it  is  that  should  determine  you 
to  prefer  one  to  the  other. 

"So  dexterous  are  those  who  are  well  practised  in  the  art 
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of  cupping  that  they  can  make  their  glasses  draw  a  given* 
quantity  of  blood  in  almost  as  short  a  time  as  the  lancet; 
whereas  leeches  are  long  at  work  in  taking  away  the  quanti- 
ty you  desire.  Therefore,  upon  the  principle  of  requiring 
in  the  remedy  a  force  and  rate  of  operation  proportionate  to 
the  force  and  rate  of  the  disease,  I  should  say  that  when  the 
pain  or  anguish,  or  by  whatever  name  you  may  call  the  dis- 
tress, immediately  referable  to  the  heart,  begins  suddenly,  is 
at  once  felt  severely,  and  augments  rapidly,  then  cupping  is 
the  remedy;  but  that,  when  it  comes  on  by  little  and  little, 
and  increases  slowly,  and  has  not  reached  a  great  amount, 
then  leeches  are  the  remedy.  But  leeches  are  often  needed 
as  auxiliary  to  cupping,  just  as  cupping  is  to  venesection. 

"There  is  another  thing  worth  mentioning  as  to  the  use  of 
these  remedies.  When  I  have  employed  cupping  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart,  I  have  been  accustomed  lo  have  the 
glasses  applied  between  the  left  scapula  and  the  vertebral 
column.  Applied  upon  the  praecordial  region,  they  have 
seemed  to  me  to  cause  peculiar  distress,  and  to  be  not  with- 
out the  hazard  of  doing  mischief  and  violence  to  the  heart  in 
its  present  condition;  for  recollect  that  now  a  slight  percus- 
sion upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  or  any  degree  of  pres- 
sure which  shall  carry  them  ever  so  little  downwards  to- 
wards the  heart,  will  often  occasion  pain.  Besides,  blood 
taken  from  between  the  scapula  and  the  spine  produces  all 
the  relief  to  the  heart  which  could  be  expected. 

"But  we  must  come  nearer  yet  to  the  bedside  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  look  still  more  closely  into  the  immediate  effect  of 
blood-letting  in  inflammation  ol  the  heart.  Its  effect,  day 
by  day,  is  the  earnest  of  its  ultimate  eflfect.  The  sensible 
impression  of  each  venesection,  or  of  each  cupping,  or  of 
each  application  of  leeches,  is  a  measure  of  the  good  they 
are  doing,  and  of  the  trust  to  be  reposed  in  them  as  rem- 
edies. But  what  is  this  effect  which  is  to  be  looked  for  day 
by  day? 

"In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  blood-letting 
shows  its  favorable  impression  by  setting  free  the  respiration 
and  diminishing  pain.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  by  aba- 
ting delirium,  or  coma,  or  spasm,  by  restoring  clearness  to 
the  sense,  and  intelligence  to  the  mind;  in  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum,  by  softening  the  tense  abdomen,  and  making 
it  more  patient  of  pressure.  And  if  the  heart  be  inflamed 
either  within  or  without,  any  of  the  several  modes  of  blood- 
letting will  denote  itself  to  be  exercising  a  curative  power 
upon  the  disease,  when  it  moderates  pain,  or  when  it  mode- 
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rates  excessive  impulse,  or  when  it  renders  its  beats  regular 
again,  which  were  irregular  before.  Thus  it  is  in  the  sensa- 
tions and  functions  of  the  heart  as  of  other  organs,  that  we 
see  the  benefit  which  blood-letting  is  doing,  or  is  ultimately 
to  do,  towards  the  cure  of  its  inflammation. 

'"Next  as  to  the  use  of  opium.  It  indeed  is  needed  now 
that  the  heart  is  inflamed,  to  calm  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  abate  pain,  as  it  was  needed  before;  and  moreover,  it  is 
needed  for  another  purpose,  viz:  to  give  effect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  mercury  in  one  mode  at  least  of  administering  it. 

"If  in  aiming  to  pioduce  salivation  you  give  calomel  inter- 
nally, you  must  restrain  it  from  running  off  by  the  bowels: 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  opium.  Opium  must  be  com- 
bined with  every  dose  of  calomel,  and  the  quantity  of  each 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  other.  Thus,  perhaps,  we  shall 
generally  find  ourselves  compelled  to  give  more  opium  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bowi^ls  patient  under  the  stimu* 
lus  of  calomel,  than  we  should  give  merely  to  soothe  the  ner- 
vous system  under  the  general  irritation  of  the  disease.  But, 
as  the  remedial  operation  of  mercury  is  not  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  at  present  of  opium 
as  its  adjunct  and  auxiliary. 

"Besides,  however,  these,  its  common  uses  of  calming  the 
nervous  system,  and  abating  piiin  and  aiding  the  effect  of 
mercury,  opium  has  its  extraordinary  uses  for  extraordinary 
emergencies.  In  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  not  always, 
but  most  commonly,  pain  is  present;  pain  of  the  heart  va- 
rying in  amount,  and  upon  the  whole  abiding,  yet  allowing 
remissions  and  abatements.  But  whether  the  customary 
pain  be  present  or  no,  a  sudden  agony  will  sometimes  seize 
the  heart,  and  at  once  the  patient  will  feel  and  look  as  if  he 
had  received  his  death  -blow.  It  is  like  a  spasm  of  the 
heart.  It  is  no  other  than  a  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris. 
This  terrible  seizure  attends  pericarditis  more  frequently  than 
endocarditis,  and  where  it  has  once  occurred,  it  is  apt  to 
occur  again.  Its  only  remedy,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  large  ' 
dose  of  opium.  Opium  is  the  only  means  of  rescue  during 
the  agony,  and  the  only  safeguard  against  its  return." 

The  author  places  great  reliance  on  the  use  of  mercury  in 
these  affections,  chronic  as  well  as  acute;  and  he  discusses 
the  subject  of  its  employment  at  very  considerable  length. 
We  must  pass  by  all  this  with  the  following  extract; 
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••^Mercury,  as  a  remedy  for  inflammation,  requires  to  be 
administered  with  as  careful  an  adaptation  of  its  dose  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  particular  case,  as  bleeding  does  of  its 
mode  and  quantity.  The  principle  of  practice  is  this,  to 
measure  the  force  and  rate  of  the  counteractive  impression 
to  be  produced,  whether  by  blood-letting  or  by  mercury,  by 
the  force  and  rate  of  the  disease.  If  you  have  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  greatest  force  and  greatest  rapidity  to  deal  with 
and  organic  changes  are  taking  place  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
blood-letting  is  to  be  your  remedy,  its  mode  must  be  by  ven- 
esection, and  its  quantity  must  be  of  large  amount;  and  it 
may  need  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  at  short  inter- 
vals. The  blood-letting  must  make  itself  felt  with  a  force 
and  a  rapidity  which  shall  exceed  the  force  and  rapidity  of 
the  disease,  otherwise  it  is  no  remedy  at  all.  So,  too,  in 
the  same  conditions  of  inflammation,  if  mercury  is  to  be  your 
remedy,  its  dose  must  be  large,  and  repeated.  Calomel  must 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  scruple  at  once,  and  again  af- 
ter six  or  eight  hours.  The  patient's  life  may  depend  upon 
his  being  salivated  within  a  couple  of  days.  The  mercury, 
like  the  blood-letting,  must  make  itself  felt,  by  its  specific 
effects  more  forcibljr,  and  more  rapidly,  than  the  disease, 
otherwise  it  will  fail  of  its  counteractive  operation. 

"But  if  the  inflammation  be  of  little  force,  and  slow  in  its 
])rogress,  and  its  organic  changes  such  as  are  not  visible  from 
hour  to  hour,  or  even  from  day  to  day,  but  rather  from  week 
to  week,  then,  if  your  remedy  be  blood-letting  its  mode  must 
not  be  by  venesection,  but  by  cupping  or  leeches,  and  its 
quantity  must  be  small,  and,  if  it  be  repeated,  it  must  be  at 
nriiore  distant  intervals.  For  now  it  is  essential  to  the  cure 
that  the  counter-impression  of  the  blood-letting  should  be 
kept  down  to  the  small  measure  of  power,  and  the  slow  rate 
of  progress,  belonging  to  the  inflammation;  otherwise  it  is 
no  remedy  at  all.  And  in  like  manner,  if  mercury  be  your 
remedy,  it  mst  now  be  given  more  sparingly  and  less  fre- 
quently. The  object  is  to  produce  salivation,  not  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  slowly  and  without  surprise  or  violence.  A 
grain  or  two  of  calomel  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  even  some 
milder  preparation  of  mercury,  will  bring  its  specific  ef- 
fects to  bear  upon  the  disease  after  many  days,  but  still  re- 
mediallv." 

Touching  the  curability  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  Dr. 
Latham's  experience  is  opposed  to  that  of  many   physicians. 
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He  has  never  yet  met  with  a  single  instance  in  which  he 
was  satisfied  that  a  cure  was  efTected.  In  the  cases  reported 
as  cured,  the  disease  was  only  counterfeited. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  mock  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  true,  that  I 
should  find  no  fault  with  you  for  being  taken  in  by  the  coun-, 
terfeit. 

*^There  may  be  violent  impulse  of  tlie  heart,  felt  not  only 
in  the  pra?cordial  region  but  in  every  part  of  the  front  of  the 
chest  upon  which  you  lay  your  hand;  and  there  may  be  pain 
in  the  heart,  and  pain  and  throbbing  in  the  head;  and  all 
these  may  be  never  absent  and  often  aggravated  from  time 
to  time  by  accidental  circumstances;  and  they  may  continue 
from  first  to  last  for  several  monlhs,  or  for  Several  years, 
and  produce  in  the  meanwhile  an  incapacity  of  all  useful 
exertion  both  mental  and  bodily:  all  these  may  be,  and  yet 
there  be  no  hypertrophy. 

"Impulse  of  the  heart,  taken  alone,  however  great  and 
however  extensive  it  may  be,  is  not  a  sure  physical  sign  of 
hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy  indeed  cannot  exist  without  ex- 
cess of  impulse,  but  excess  of  impulse  can  exist  without  hy- 
pertrophy. When  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  excessive,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  sounds  are  obtuse,  muffled  and  indistinct, 
and  the  precordial  region  presents  a  larger  space  than  natu- 
ral which  is  dull  to  percussion,  then  the  signs  of  hypertro- 
phy are  complete.  And  hypertrophy  so  sure  and  unques- 
tionable was  never  cured  within  n)y  experience.  But  when 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  in  excess,  and  at  the  same  time 
its  sounds  are  as  loud  and  clear  as  ever,  or  louder  and  clear- 
er still,  and  the  whole  pra^cordial  region  is  quite  resonant  to 
percussion  save  the  small  space  which  is  naturally  dull,  then 
the  signs  of  hypertrophy  are  incomplete.  Yet  if  this  be 
enough  to  constitute  hypertrophy,  I  have  seen  and  treated  it 
successfully  in  a  hundred  instances.  But  in  the  meantime  I 
have  not  thought  that  I  had  to  do  with  any  such  affection  or 
ever  claimed  the  least  credit  for  curing  it. 

"Cases  of  mock  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  indeed  very 
numerous.  Young  persons  at  the  prime  of  life  are  especial- 
ly the  subjects  of  it.  They  are  often  plethoric  and  often 
sedentary,  and  can  assign  the  origin  of  their  complaint  to  no 
particular  time  and  to  no  particular  exciting  cause.  In  them 
the  excessive  action  of  the  heart  is  doubtless  owing  to  a  rich 
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and  redundant  blood;  and  the  cure  of  their  simulated  hyper- 
trophy is  effected  by  depletion  and  abstinence  and  the  gradu- 
al exchange  of  indolent  for  active  habits.  These  are  easy 
cases  to  deal  with. 

"Again,  young  persons  are  the  subjects  of  it,  but  they  are 
often  pale  and  thin  and  dyspeptic  and  very  sensitive,  and  in- 
active from  mere  debility  and  nervousness.  In  them  the  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  heart  cannot  be  ascribed  precisely  to 
any  one  thing.  The  stomach  and  the  nerves  and  the  blood 
itself  are  all  disordered,  and  they  all  are  sources  from  which 
injurious  influences  may  spring  up  and  travel  to  the  heart; 
and  they  all  have  probably  their  share  in  producing  the  simu- 
lated, hypertrophy.  Being  so  produced  its  cure  can  only  be 
effected  by  varied  methods  of  treatment  and  after  a  Iqng 
time,  and  often  not  until  the  constitution  has  undergone  some 
of  those  changes  which  belong  to  stated  periods  of  life. — 
These  are  by  no  means  easy  cases  to  deal  with. 

"Again,  young  persons  are  the  subjects  of  it,  but  they  are 
often  neither  florid  nor  pale,  neither  too  full  nor  too  empty 
of  blood.  They  have  no  complaint  that  they  can  tell  you 
of,  and  none  that  you  can  make  out,  except  an  inordinate 
impulse  of  the  heart;  an  impulse  great  enough  for  any  amount 
of  hypertrophjr,  and  constantly  present,  and  admitting  of  se- 
vere aggravation,  and  ever  attended  with  pain,  while  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  still  loud  and  clear,  and  the  praicor- 
dial  region  is  still  duly  resonant." 

We  close  our  meager  notice  here  although  it  is  neither 
adequate  to  the  merits  of  the  author,  nor  a  just  measure  of 
our  appreciation  of  them.  We  commend  the  book  most 
heartily  to  our  readers,  as  one  of  high  value,  and  not  less 
pleasing  than  valuable. 
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Art.  V. — EncydopcBdia  Americana:  Supplemeniary  VoUtme.  A  Popular  Dic- 
tionary ofArtSj  ScieneeSf  Literaiuref  Historyi  Politics  and  Biogrt^^.  YoL  XIV. 
Edited  by  Hsnrt  Vethake,  LL.D.,  Vice-Provost  and  Profeasor  of  Mathematr 
ics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Member  of  the  Americsui  Philosophical 
Society ;  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Political  Economy,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  663.  Phil- 
adelpliia:  Lea  and  Blanchard:  1847. 

The  Encyclopojdia  Americana,  published  a  number  of  years 
since,  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly  approved,  that  no  higher 
recommendation  of  the  supplementary  volume  is  needed  than 
to  say,  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  its  compeers. 
Every  one  who  possesses  the  original  work  will  be  desirous 
of  procuring  the  supplement,  in  which  he  will  find  a  large  and 
varied  fund  of  useful  information  on  biography,  politics,  his- 
tory, literature  and  science. 


Art.  VI. — Philosophy  in  Sport  Made  Science  in  Earnest;  being  an  attempt  to 
Illustrate  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  by  the  aid  of  the  Popular 
Toys  of  Youth.  From  the  sixth  and  greatly  improved  London  edition.  12mo. 
pp.  432.    Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard :  1847. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  is  attractive,  and  its  external  ap- 
pearance is  fully  as  much  so;  the  publishers  have  sent  it  forth 
in  a  beautiful  dress.  Philosophy  ought  to  be  made  pleasing  to 
youth,  for  in  itself  we  hold  with  Milton,  that  it  is  "  not  harsh 
and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose."  The  mind  naturally  craves 
knowledge,  and  the  youthful  mind  is  especially  inquisitive  and 
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active.  It  must  therefore  be  the  fault  of  the  systems  in  vogue, 
that  learning  is  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  task,  instead  of  an 
ever  recurring,  exhaustless  pleasure.  How  far  the  author  of 
this  enterprise  has  succeeded  in  making  philosophy  a  pastime 
for  youth,  we  are  not  able  to  say  from  any  thorough  examin-* 
ation  of  his  book,  but  it  is  much  in  its  favor  that  it  has  passed 
through  so  many  editions.  Any  scheme  which  promises  an 
alleviation  of  human  suffering,  such  as  that  endured  by  chil- 
dren at  school,  we  hold  to  be  worthy  the  consideration  of 
every  philanthropist,  and  such  is  the  aim  of  the  anonymous 
little  volume  before  us. 


Art.  Vn. — A  System  qf  Human  Anatomfff  General  and  Special.  By  Erasmus 
WiLSOir,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  London.  Third  American  from  the 
third  London  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  A.M  ,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  m  the  Franklin  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  With  233  lUas- 
tratioBs  by  Gilbert    8vo.  pp.610.    Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Blanchard:  1847  < 

This  beautiful  work,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  title-page,  hsA 
already  reached  the  third  edition  in  this  country,  although  it 
is  but  a  little  while  since  the  first  was  issued.  It  needs  no 
commendation  from  the  press;  its  character  is  established. 
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AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 


Inhalation  of  Ether.  French  Academy  of  Sciences, — At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  several  communi- 
cations were  made  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  of 
ether  and  some  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  M. 
Majcndie  repeated  his  opinion  that  this  new  method  of  ope- 
rating ought  to  be  practised  with  the  greatest  possible  caution 
and  reserve.  M.  Majendie  brought  forward  some  further 
arguments  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  but  they  throw  no  new 
light  upon  the  question.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to 
give  an  account  of  some  experiments  on  the  new  method 
which  were  this  day  communicated  to  the  Academy.  M. 
Flourens  stated  that  he  had  made  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  ether  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  In  the  first 
place  he  caused  the  ether  to  be  inhaled  by  a  dog,  which  in  a 
few  minutes  became  perfectly  insensilJe.  He  then  laid  bare 
the  spinal  marrow  at  a  point  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  cruel  operation  the  animal  gave  no  sign  of 
pain.  He  then  divided  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  still  no 
pain  was  manifested.  Lastly,  he  pricked,  cut,  and  tore  the 
spinal  marrow  itself,  and  the  dog  did  not  give  the  slightest 
symptom  of  suffering,  and  experienced  no  convulsion.  His 
next  experiment  was  on  a  fowl,  and  with  the  same  results. 
When  the  effects  of  ether  were  dissipated,  the  spinal  marrow 
resumed  all  its  vitality.  M.  Serres  announced  that  he  had 
made  several  experiments  upon  animals,  but  with  liquid  ether, 
as  he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  effects  upon  the  ner- 
vous system.  He  had  laid  bare  the  nerves  of  the  thighs  of 
several  rabbits,  and  placed  them  in  contact  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  ether.     The  results  were   as   follow: — Sensibility 
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was  abolished  in  the  nerve  subjected  to  the  action  of  ether 
at  the  points  immediately  in  contact  with  it,  and  in  all  the 
radiations  emerging  from  the  nerve  under  that  point;  but  the 
entire  sense  of  feeling  remained  in  the  portion  of  the  nerve 
above  the  point  immerged  in  the  ether.  In  order  to  take  in- 
to account  the  action  of  the  air,  the  following  comparative  ex- 
periment was  made.  Of  two  nerves  which  were  laid  bare, 
one  was  immerged  in  the  ether,  and  the  other  was  exposed 
simply  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Five  minutes  afterwards 
the  first  was  dead  to  all  sensation,  even  on  the  application 
of  pincers,  the  second  retained  all  its  sensibility  and  powers 
of  contraction.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  sedative  power 
of  the  ether,  M.  Serres  resolved  to  discover  whether  the  sen- 
sibility could  be  restored  by  the  immediate  application  of 
strychnine  to  the  nerve  which  had  been  deprived  of  it.  He 
applied  the  tincture  of  nux-vomica,  strychnine,  and  the  chlo- 
hydrate  of  strychnine,  and  all  without  effect.  They  pro- 
duced neither  sensibility  to  pain,  nor  restored  the  power  of 
contraction. 

A  paper  was  read,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  some 
experiments  made  by  M.  Gruby,  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
ether  on  several  animals,  viz:  10  dogs,  4  rabbits,  2  mice, 
and  60  frogs.  To  intoxicate  these  animals  required  different 
periods  of  time,  which  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Duration, 

Frogs 

Dogs 

Mice 

8  m. 
50 

2 

35  m. 
40 

4 

20  to  25  m 
12  to  30 
4  to    8 

Rabbits 

2 

8 

6  to  12 

In  general,  says  M.  Gruby,  the  duration  of  the  intoxication 
appeared  to  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  vapor,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  aspiration,  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  in- 
spiration, and  the  age  of  the  animals.  Beyond  the  term 
above  fixed  for  respiration  the  animals  died  in  a  sleep.  In 
young  animals  the  phenomena  were  more  prompt  than  in 
those  which  were  full  grown.  M.  Gruby  found  that  the  pe- 
ripheric circulation,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  the  respi- 
ration diminish  under  the  influence  of  the  ethereal  vapor,  and 
that,  if  after  the  experiment  the  animal  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  the  inspiratory 
motion  augment  considerably,  as  does  also  the  cutaneous  cir- 
culation. Frogs  which  were  wounded  immediately  before 
the  experiment  resisted  the  intoxicating  efforts  of  the  ether 
much  longer   than   those  which  were  uninjured.     He  ascer- 
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tained  also  that  the  stagnation  in  the  capillary  vessels  pro- 
duced by  the  ether  disappears  before  sensibility  is  again 
manifested,  and  that  a  frog  deprived  of  its  brain,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  vapors  of  ether,  retains  its  sensibility  and  its 
powers  of  contraction  much  longer  than  one  that  has  not 
been  wounded.  The  experiments  on  dogs  showed  that  they 
first  lose  their  tactile  peripheric  sensibility,  then  voluntary 
motion,  and  finally  the  contractibility  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles. Dogs  twenty  days  old  lost  their  sensibility  in  three 
minutes,  and  died  in  eighteen  to  twenty  minutes,  under  the 
effects  of  the  ether;  grown-up  dogs  lost  their  power  of  sen- 
sation in  eight  minutes,  and  died  if  the  action  of  the  ether 
was  continued  for  forty-five  minutes.  The  dogs  recovered 
their  sensibility  and  motion  when  they  were  exposed  to  the 
air,  if  the  experiment  with  the  ether  was  not  prolonged  be- 
yond eighteen  minutes  for  the  young,  and  forty  to  forty-four 
minutes  for  adults.  Young  dogs  which  were  apparently 
dead,  having  ceased  to  breathe,  were  brought  to  life  by  co- 
pious bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein.  A  young  dog,  which 
had  already  been  under  the  effect  of  the  ether  and  had  re- 
covered, was  again  exposed  to  it,  and  the  same  effect  was 
produced  in  fifty  seconds;  but  a  dog  which  had  been  bled  af- 
ter the  experiment,  and  was  again  exposed  to  the  ether,  re- 
sisted much  longer  than  another  dog  which  had  not  lost 
blood.  In  the  cases  where  the  experiment  was  carried  to 
such  a  point  as  to  produce  death,  M.  Gruby  found  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  an  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  brain,  those  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  &c. 

Several  letters  were  received  from  surgeons  giving  account 
of  successful  operations,  without  pain,  after  the  inhalation  of 
ether. 

A  letter  w^as  received  from  M.  E.  Cotterau,  informing  the 
Academy  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  explosive 
powder  from  starch,  by  adopting  nearly  the  same  process  as 
with  cotton.  This,  however,  was  already  known  to  chem- 
ists.— Paris  Press,     D.   W.   F. 


Treatment  of  Aphthae, — Professor  Lippich,  of  Padua,  uses 
with  advantage  the  following  application  in  the  treatment  of 
aphthae:  Honey,  15  parts;  sulphuric  acid,  1  part  (by  weight). 
The  mixture  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush  to 
the  aphthous  ulcerations. — Gaz.  Med. — RanJdng^s  Abstract. 
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Observations  on  Croup — A  paper  read  before  the  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  by  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  M.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  croup,  and  its  not  unfrequent 
fatality  in  the  northern  and  maritime  regions,  especially 
those  of  the  United  States,  render  important  every  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  formi- 
dable disease. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Bayley,  of  New  York,  no  modern 
writer  appears  to  have  entertained  correct  pathological  no- 
tions of  this  malady.  It  had  previously  been  confounded 
with  anginose  aftections  of  the  fauces.  It  was,  however, 
known  to.  Hippocrates,  who  describes  it  in  these  remarkable 
words:  .  "Ab  angina  homo  suflbcatur,  oculi  affecti  sunt,  ac 
velut  strangulatis  prominent;  facies  et  fauces  incenduntur, 
imo  fetiam  collum  intumescitur,  vero  nihil  mali  habere  vi- 
detur."    . 

We  owe  to  the  late  Dr.  Hosack  of  this  citv,  the  best  de- 
scrip tion,  of  the  various  •  stages  of  croup,  and  probably  the 
best  practical  directions  for  the  treatment  of  it.  Yet,  there 
are  important  points  both  of  pathology  and  practice  which 
he  leaves  wholly  untouched,  and  others  in  which,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  is  inaccurate. 

It  is  usual  among  the  medical  men  of  this  city,  to  speak  of 
genuine  croup,  meaning  that  in  which  a  membrane  is  formed 
in  the  trachea,  and  of  spasmodic  crouj),  many  of  them  be- 
lieving that  inflammation  either  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the 
latter  species,  or  that  it  is  not  the  prior  or  primary  morbid 
condition.  These  views  I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  if  car- 
ried out  in  practice,  highly  dangerous. 

Professor  Ware,  of  Boston,  (the  most  recent  writer  on 
croup,)  has  recently  presented  another  view  on  the  subject, 
in  a  well  reasoned  paper,  wherein  he  records  numerous  ca- 
ses and  dissections,  showing  how  little  that  it  is  truly  valua- 
ble to  the  American  physicians  in  relation  to  croup,  is  to  be 
found  in  European  publications,  more  especially  among  the 
continental  writers,  or  rather,  liow  far  they  fall  short  in  es- 
tablishing those  rules  of  practice  by  which  alone,  the  Ameri- 
can physician  can  successfully  contend  with  the  formidable 
malady.  I  am  led  to  infer  that  it  may  present  itself  under 
different  aspects  in  dillerent  regions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
division  of  croup,  proposed  by  Professor  Ware,  into  four 
species,  viz:  catarrhal,  membranous,  inflammatory,  and  spas- 
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modic,  does  not  accord  ^vith  my  own  experience,  or  with 
that  of  tlic  most  sagacious  and  experienced  practitioners  in 
this  city,  with  whom  1  have  conversed  on  the  subject. 

The  forms  under  which  croup  has  presented  itself  to  my 
observation  in  this  city,  during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  arc  the  follow^inir: 

1.  A  child  with  coryza  and  occasional  cough  of  the  or- 
dinary character,  as  in  bronchitis,  is  playing  about  without 
sore  throat,  or  redness  of  the  fauces,  or  glandular  swelling. 
He  appears  more  than  usually  animated,  his  countenance, 
espccinlly  his  eye,  is  unusually  bright,  and  his  mind  exhilara- 
ted. His  skin  at  this  time  is  not  heated  during  the  day,  but 
rather  hiiryh  to  the  feel  and  drvnr  than  natural;-  To  an 
acute  obs(Mvor  with  a  nice  ear,  his  voice  will  be  a  litde  sharp- 
er than  usu.nl,  and  if  he  cries  for  a  time,  tlie  peculiar  inspira- 
tion will  cxciitc  alarm.  On  the  second  or  third  night  .the 
attack  of  croup  commonly  comes  on  after  a  few"  hours  sleep, 
the  symploiiis  being  a  ringinti;  cough,  hoarse  inspiratbn,. and 
great  I'uvilmes.s*  of  voice.  If  the  patient  dies,  a  membran^ 
ous  foniiation  is  found  in  the  trachea,  and  more  or  less  in 
the  bronchial  tubes.  This  is  what  all  admit  to  be  genuine 
inllamm-Uory  croup. 

2.  Without  any  noticeable  illness  whatever,  a  child  sud- 
denly waki\s  u|)  in  the  night  with  spasmodic  suffocating  cough 
of  the  peculiar  croupy  sound,  the  same  inspiration  as  in  the 
former  (i:iso,  .'ind  the  same  hoarseness  of  voice.  A  drink  of 
some  kiiid  is  given;  the  next  cough  is  less  sonorous,  but  the 
croup v  svniDtoms  ;is  before  described  remain.  The  case  is 
usually  r(^! loved  by  i\n  emetic  and  some  stimulating  applica- 
tion to  the  tiiroat,  both  of  which  are  kept  for  that  purpose  in 
almost  ovory  well  regulated  family  in  the  city,  where  there 
are  many  children  under  eight  years  of  age.  If  not  so  relieved, 
the  p'llieiit  may  die  within  tv/cnty-four  hours  or  less,  or  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  or  even  a  week.  Where 
the  disease  terminates  quickly  in  death  no  well  formed  false 
membrane  is  seen,  but  only  mucus  in  the  trachea  more  or  less 
thick,  and  redness  about  the  glottis.  This  is  the  form  to 
which  the  term  spasmodic  croup  has  been  given.  Spasm  of 
what?  Of  the  glottis  undoubtedly,  and  from  what  cause? 
From  the  presence  of  vitiated  secretions,  and  undigested  de- 
composed food  in  the  stomach,  it  is  answered,  and  how  does 
this  act?  By  sympathy?  Now,  this  cannot  either  be  proved 
or  even  rendered  probable.  It  is  true,  when  the  stomach 
empties  itself  by  vomiting,  the  symptoms,  for  a  time  at  least, 

6  * 
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and  often  permanently  are  relieved,  but  vomiting  does  more 
than  unload  the  stomach.  It  relaxes  the  system,  reduces  the 
action  of  the  heart,  determines  the  fluids  to  the  skin,  which 
possesses  so  remarkable  an  antagonism  to  the  mucous  surfaces 
— above  all  it  induces  a  copious  secretion  from  the  fauces, 
and  thereby  unloads  the  congested  vessels  of  the  glottis.  It 
is  admitted  that  an  acid  state  of  the  stomach  often  causes 
irritation  in  the  pharynx,  which  thence  extends  to  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx.  In  adults  this 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  in  children  it  is  every  way  probable. 
Is  the  impression  of  these  acrid  matters,  eructated,  from  the 
stomach  or  secreted  in  the  pharynx,  under  particular  circum- 
stances^ upon  the  larynx  the  cause  of  the  sudden  occur- 
rence of  croup?  It  would  be  difficult  absolutely  to  disprove 
these  propositions.  In  my  mind  they  are  not  improbable, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  admitting  the  connexion  between 
disordered  stomach  and  croup  established  a.s  it  is  by  the  most 
extended  observation,  may  it  not  be  attributa!)le  in  part,  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  continued   coldness  of  tlic   surface   is 

Erecisely  tlie  condition  which  fits  the  system,  as  well  in  child- 
ood  as  in  age,  for  the  action  of  cold  and  moisture  in  produ- 
t&ig  inflanimatorx'^  diseases? 

But,  setting  aside  these  considerations,  and  under  any  view 
of  the  subject,  v;hat  is  the  morbid  condition  of  ihc  glottis 
which  gives  rise  to  the  croupy  symptoms?  If  from  cold  it  is 
inflammation,  if  from  acrid  secretions  acting  lor  more  than  a 
few  minutes,  it  is  and  can  be  notliing  else.  There  is.  there- 
fore, no  spasmodic  croup,  if  by  spasm  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
clude inflammation  as  a  cause  of  that  spasm. 

But  I  am  asked  a^;ain  hov/  are  the  two  kinds  of  croup 
above  described  to  be  explained  j)athologically.  The  answer 
to  this  query  will  appear  in  the  classilication  of  the  forms  of 
croup  now  proposed. 

Under  the  term  croup,  properly  so  called,  are  included 
two  affections,  which  may  exist  either  separately  or  to- 
gether. 

1.  The  cynanche  trachealis  or  trachitis,  in  which  mem- 
branous exudation  is  more  or  less  formed  in  the  trachea  be- 
fore any  affection  of  ihc  larynx,  and  more  especially  of  the 
glottis,  takes  place. 

2.  The  cynanche  laryngea  or  laryngitis  or  glottitis,  in 
which  the  laryngeal  or  spasmodic  symptoms  occur  first  or 
exteriorly. 

3.  Between  these  two  there  are  varieties  of  combination, 
and  these  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  met  with 
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in  actual  practice.  In  the  most  pure  case  of  the  so  called 
spasmodic  croup,  no  practitioner  can  say  beforehand  that  no 
fatal  inflammation  of  the  glottis  will  occur,  or  that  no  ob- 
struction of  the  trnchca  by  false  membrane  or  solid  mucus  is 
to  be  apprehended. 

Is  the  disease  croup  a  specific  disease?  Is  there  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  inflammation  which  gives  rise  to  that  secre- 
tion in  the  trachea?  Let  us  look  to  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy, and  the  observation  of  disease,  and  to  dissections  for  an- 
swers to  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  between  the  most  fmn  tubular  form  of 
fiilse  membrane,  and  inspissated  mucus,  and  mucus  of  an  or- 
dinary consistence,  we  see  in  dissection  of  croup  every 
grade  and  variety.  If  specific,  its  character  should  be  more 
marked. 

When  .1  child  attempty  to  swaHow  hot  water,  the  mem- 
branous exudation  is  produced  in  the  posterior  fauces  and 
upper  part  of  the  Inrynx.  Here  then  is  an  ordinary  cause 
of  inihuniiiation  producing  what  some  consider  a  peculiar  and 
specific  secretion. 

This  question  has  a  bearing  upon  practice,  because  it.  is 
contcndcil  hy  some  that  the  specific  efiect  of  mercury  is.\-the 
proper  remedy  for  this  specific  secretion. 

it  remains  for  those  vvlio  deny  the  specific  character  of  the 
tracheal  secretion  to  account  for  its  existence  there,  rather 
than  in  the  larvnx  auti  trachea.  In  the  larynx  it  is  more 
rarel\  met  with,  in  th.e  trachea  it  gradually  becomes  less 
tenr.cious,  juid  moro  resembles  ordinary  inspissated  mucus. 
Mav  it  ii')t  be  mcrrlv  inspissated  mucus  in  all  cases?  mucus 
inspissatod  by  rapid  disiccation?  If  a  portion  of  mucus  is 
left  in  the  trache.i,  the  increased  rapidity  of  respiration,  and 
the  narrow  calibre  of  the  tube,  must  necessarilv  remove  its 
watery  particles  in  a  doubly  augmented  ratio;  less  so  in  the 
trachea,  because  the  same  volume  of  air  in  proportion  to  sur- 
face does  not  {)ass  by,  and  the  air  also  is  more  charged  with 
the  moisture  in  its  previous  passage  through  the  trachea — 
less  so  in  the  larynx,  because  that  tube  is  larger.  Rarely  is 
the  membrane  seen  upon  the  glottis,  because  death  arises 
from  s})asm  ere  it  has  time  to  form  on  that  irritable  part. 
Rarely  in  adults,  because  in  them  the  trachea  is  double  the 
size  it  is  even  in  advanced  childhood,  and  because  they  ex- 
ert a  stronger  volition  to  detach  by  hawking  the  first  tena- 
cious mucus  that  is  adherent  to  the  trachea. 

The  surface  of  the  trachea  is  very  unirritable.  Where 
foreign  bodies  enter  by  accident,  as  when  a  tube  is  forced 
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into  it  by  an  artificial  opening,  no  coughing  is  induced  unless 
by  its  rising  up  the  glottis  is  touched.  A  small  foreign  body 
has  been  known  to  remain  for  years,  ([uietly  lodged  in  one  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  The  trachea  and  the  compara- 
tively unirritablc  parts,  are  tho?e  in  which  inflammation  may 
be  going  on  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  without  exci- 
ting any  very  marked  symptoms.  This  consitutes  the  true 
explanation  of  the  two  modes  of  invasion  in  croup. 

Besides  these  three  forms  of  idopathic,  primary,  or  true 
croup,  the  laryngeal,  the  tracheal,  and  tlie  mixed — there  are 
forms  of  secondary  croup,  such  as  occur  in  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  more  especially  in  the  malignant  ulceratod  sore 
throat,  the .  diphtherite  of  Bretonneau.  This  last  occasion- 
ally occurs  sporadically  with  us,  and  is,  I  apprehend,  very 
generally  the  disense  wiiich,  under  the  term  crou]),  carries 
off  in  quick  succession  two  or  more  children  in  the  same 
family.  1  have  treated  it  successfully  with  calomel  and  opi- 
um, followed  by  wine  whey,  in  conjunction  with  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  throat — but  my  experience  is  too  liuiited  for  mo 
to  assume  Lo  instruct  others  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  treat- 
ment. The  French  writers  do  not  appear  to  discriminate  be- 
tween this  ailection  and  (»,roup,  as  known  here  and  in  great 
Britain. 

Before  spooking  of  the  proper  medical  treatment,  I  will 
say  a  few  words  on  a  point  of  Hygiene. 

1st.  What  is  the  best  method  of  brinuinij;'  up  ciiildren, 
with  a  view  to  their  exemption  from  this  disease? 

Tw-o  systems  are  adopted  for  this  purpose — one  is  to  allow 
free  exposure  and  exercise  in  the  open  nir,  except  in  t!ie 
very  worst  weather.  Tiio  children  beiiii^*  well  gujirdod  with 
warm  clothing,  are  not  suliered  to  cense  ilicir  exercise  until 
thoy  re-enter  the  house.  The  second  is  to  conliiio  Ihem 
within  doors,  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  tlie  early 
part  of  the  spring.  My  observation  leads  me  to  think  that 
although  the  first  plan, if  it  is  followed  with  great  care,  is  the 
best,  yet  the  second  is  more  easily  i)ursucd,  and  upon  the 
whole  is  the  safest 

2d.  Under  what  circumstances  should  espec^ial  precau- 
tions be  taken,  with  a  view  to  ward  oil'  the  attack? 

A  child  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years  with  ca- 
tarrh and  cough,  however  slight  and  unfrequent,  is  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  croup,  and  if  that  disease  is  prevailing  at  the  tune, 
an  attack  after  any  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  or  any 
excess  in  eating,  is  always  probable.  The  child  should  lie 
confined  to  the  house  and  dieted. 
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The  treatment  of  croup  should  be  prompt  and  decided,  for 
if  left  to  itself,  the  disease  would  probably  in  general  prove 
fatal.  But  although  proinj)t  and  decided  treatment  is  neces- 
sary, it  dDes  not  follow  that  heroic  treatment  is  always,  or 
even  generally  required.  But  the  existing  symptoms  must 
always  be  met  by  remedies  adquate  to  subdue  them.  The 
great  skill  of  an  experienced  practiiioner  is  shown  in  deter- 
mining what  amount  of  active  treatment  is  essential  in  any 
given  case;  how  much  is  requisite  to  remove  the  threatening 
sym])t()ms,  and  to  induce  a  favorable  change,  and  how  soon 
he  must  recur  to  the  more  severe  remedies,  after  the  disease 
has  been  for  a  time  meliorated. — N,  Y.  Aiinalist, — Buffalo 
Medical  Journah 


Trcabnent  of  the  Oxalate  of  Lime  Deposits. — Although  there 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  oxalic  acid  is  generated  in  the  urine 
by  the  putrefactive  decomposition,  and  often  occurs  subse- 
(luent  to  secretion  in  a  manner  totally  independent  oi  dis- 
ease, yet  it  is  also  certain  that  this  decomposition  frequently 
results  from  an  essential  vice  of  secretion.  The  morbid  con- 
ditions which  G;ive  rise  to  this  change  are  not  vet  known;  but 
one  thing  is  well  ascertained,  that  in  every  instance  of  the 
kind  there  is  freijuent  desire  to  pass  water,  pain  in  passing 
it,  and  that  the  secretion  is  commonly  loaded  with  epithelium. 
These  i)lienoineu:i  proclaim  the  existence  of  irritation  of  tho 
mucous  meiii])rano.  Sometimes  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  like  those  of  uric  arid,  (Cohere  in  the  calyces  and  in- 
fundihuUi.  foriuinir  calculi,  which  produce  paroxysms  of  ne- 
phritic colic  by  their  descient  into  the  bladder.  In  such  cases 
inllainniation  of  the  lining  membrane  may  be  mechanically 
{)roduccd;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  symptoms  of  mucous 
irritation  which  usually  accompany  the  oxalate  of  lime  de- 
posit are  due  to  the  irritnting  contact  of  the  sharp  crystals. 
Whatever  is  the  cause  of  the  mucous  irritation,  it  constitutes 
the  lesion  which,  in  oxalate  of  lime  diathesis,  you  are  espe- 
cially called  on  to  remove;  and  its  successful  treatment  re- 
quires no  little  delicacy  in  the  application  of  therapeutical 
agents.  Unlike  acute  mucous  irritation,  depletion  and  emol- 
lients will  act  in  this  irritation  injuriously,  if  employed  in 
the  lu'st  instance:  vou  must  have  recourse  to  tonics  immedi- 
ately,  such  as  the  mineral  acids,  vegetable  bitter  astringents, 
&:c.;  and  having  employed  those  means  for  some  time,  you 
will  then  find  the  greatest  benefit  from  alkalies  largely  diluted. 
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It  will  be  often  necessary   to  alternate  these  methods  of 
treatment  for  a  considerable  period,   but  you   will  generally 
find  that  ultimate  benefit  will  be  derived  from  steady  persis- 
tence in  their  use.     The  form  of  tonic  mixture  which  I  usu- 
ally employ  in  these  cases,  is  the  following: 
8f.     Infusi  cascarillai,         f  vj. 
Nitratis  potasso),         5j. 
Acidi  nitrici  diluti,      5iss. 
Tincturae  opii,  5j. 

M.  Sumat  cochlearia  quo  ampla  ter  in  die. 

Ranking^s  Abstract. 


Deglutition  excited  by  dashing  Cold  Water  on  the  Face. — 
The  following  suggestion  by  Mr.  Simpson  of  Stamford,  foun- 
ded upon  the  invaluable  principles  of  the  excito  motory  sys- 
tem, is  worthy  of  more  general  application  in  cases  in  which 
the  power  of  voluntary  deglutition  is  lost.  The  suggestion 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  subjoined  case. 

A  poor  man,  who  had  attempted  suicide,  was  sinking  from 
the  effects  of  loss  of  blood;  his  pulse  was  imperceptible,  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  could  scarcely  be  felt.  It  being  de- 
sirable to  administer  stimulants,  his  mouth  was  filled  with 
spirits  and  water,  but  the  patient  was  unconscious,  and  there- 
fore did  not  swallow.  Cold  water  was  dashed  upon  his  face 
for  the  purpose  of  making  him  swallow  by  exciting  reflex 
action,  when  the  contents  of  the  mouth  were  instantly  gulped 
down. — Lon.  Lancet, — Ibid, 


On  the  Causes  of  Baldness, — Mr.  Cattell,  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "Practical  remarks  on  Diseases  of  the  Hair,-'  thus 
speaks  of  baldness: 

Baldness,  in  relation  to  its  causes,  may  be  thus  distin- 
guished— 

First,  where  it  occurs  in  the  vigor  of  life. 

Secondly,  where  it  exists  in  the  decline  of  life. 

In  baldness  taking  place  during  the  vigor  of  life,  we  find 
two  opposite  conditions  of  the  skin — morbid  constriction, 
and  morbid  relaxation. 

1.     Epidermical  constriction. 

This  state  of  the  skin  may  arise  from  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  passions,  cold,  febrile  affections,  &c. 
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And  it  may  produce  baldness  in  one  of  two  ways — either 
by  partially  strangulating  the  hairs,  and  thus  preventing  the 
rise  of  their  coloring  elements,  constituting  absolute  discolor- 
ation; or  by  causing  the  hairs  to  break  off  on  their  exit  from 
the  skin,  leaving  behind  onlv  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  but  So 
far  hidden  and  confined  below  the  skin  as  to  constitute  bald- 
ness. 

Such  being  the  one  of  the  immediate  caused  of  baldness^ 
it  may,  further,  be  pronounced  temporary  or  permanent. 

The  duration  of  baldness  resulting  from  epidermicat  con- 
striction will  be  correspondent  to  the  facility  Or  difficulty 
with  which  a  removal  of  this  state  of  the  skin  is  accom- 
plished. 

Baldness  may  be  only  temporary,  when  the  orifices  of  the 
hair-pores  are  closed  by  dry  scales  and  cells;,  which  frequent- 
ly collect  at  their  aperture,  the  hair  growing,  notwithstanding 
its  inability  to  escape. 

Baldness  must  be  considered  permanent  when,  subsequent' 
ly  to  the  removal  of  the  epidermical  constriction,  th^re  exists 
that  condition  of  the  roots  of  the  bulbs,  which  we  shall  no- 
tice under  the  head  of  senile  baldness. 

The  prognosis  of  baldness  is  regarded  favorable,  when 
the  scalp,  by  friction  with  the  hand,  portrays  an  immediate 
redness;  unfavorable,  when  the  contrary. 

2.     Epidermical  relaxation. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  condition  of  the  skin,  the 
hair  not  only  falls  off,  but  comes  out  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties whenever  it  is  combed  or  brushed. 

Epidermical  relaxation,  then,  becomes  a  cause  of  baldness, 
by  permitting  an  enlargement  of  the  perspiratory  pores,  and 
too  abundant  perspiration;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  per- 
sons suifering  from  the  loss  of  hair  through  relaxation  of  the 
skin,  that  they  perspire  on  the  least  exertion  or  exposure  to 
the  heat. 

Epidermical  relaxation  operates,  moreover,  as  a  cause  of 
baldness,  by  destroying  the  firm  interlacement  which  exists 
between  the  roots  of  the  hairs  and  skin. 

That  the  existence  of  the  hair  cannot  be  permanent,  when 
only  held  in  the  skin  by  its  roots,  will  be  evident,  if  we  examine 
a  hair  pulled  out  by  its  root — in  which  case,  it  will  be  found 
soft  and  pulpy  in  structure.  Besides,  we  must  annex  the 
opinion,  advanced  by  many  anatomists,  that  the  roots  of  the 
hair  are  fixed  in  the  rete  mucosum,  or  fat,  immediately  be- 
neath the  outer  skin. 

Associating,  then,  the   existence  of  epidermical  relaxation 
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■with  the  fact  that  the  hairs  owe  their  chief  stability  to  a 
healthy  firmness  and  condition  of  the  outer  skin,  it  is  not  in 
the  least  surprising  that  they  should  be  loosened,  come  out, 
and  leave  the  patient  bald. 

Secondly,  where  it  exists  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Baldness  in  the  decline  of  life  does  not  arise  from  the  two 
previously  mentioned  causes,  but  from  a  decay  of  the  roots 
or  the  bulbs  of  the  hairs. 

And  it  must  be  observed,  that  baldness  is  not  an  isolated 
effect  of  the  lapse  of  years,  but  a  general  one,  which  super- 
venes in  consequence  of  the  obliteration  and  loss  of  func- 
tion th?it  occur  in  almost  all  the  exterior  vessels  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  observing  the  order  of  changes  giving  rise  to  baldness 
in  aged  persons,  we  may  notice, — 1st,  deficient  supply  of 
the  colorizing  elements  of  the  hair;  2d,  death  of  the  internal 
pulp,  the  external  part  only  remaining;  3d,  after  discolora- 
tion of  the  hair  has  occurred,  the  small  bag  which  contained 
the  root  is  gradually  obliterated,  and  finally  disappears. — Lon, 
Lancet. — Ibid. 


Ergot  of  Rye  in  After-Pains. — Dr.  Beatty  observes  that 
he  has  found  the  ergot  most  useful  in  preventing,  or  greatly 
moderating  the  severity  of  after-pains.  He  has  seen  a  pa- 
tient who  was  writhing  from  pain,  which  opium  had  not  the 
power  of  controlling,  speedily  relieved  by  the  ergot.  He 
exhibits  it  for  this  purpose  in  the  same  manner  as  when  his 
object  is  to  restrain  hemorrhage.  He  thinks  that  it  acts  by 
causing  perfect  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus,  and 
keeping  them  in  this  condition,  and  also  by  preventing  the 
formation  of  clots  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  by  whose 
presence  the  spasmodic  action  is  excited  and  kept  uj). — Dub, 
Quart.  Jour. — Ibid. 


Clinical  Remarks  on  Typhoid  Pneuinonia,  By  (tri:neau 
DE  Meubst. — The  occurrence  of  a  case  of  fever  in  the  wards 
of  Hotel  Dieu,  in  which  a  previously  unsuspected  pneumonia 
was  discovered  after  death,  gave  rise  to  the  following  re- 
marks:— 

Let  us  inquire  what  is   the   difference   between  primary 
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pneumonia,  that  is  to  say,  pneumonia  occurring  without  any 
other  appreciable  disease,  and  secondary  or  consecutive  pneu- 
monia. Consecutive  pneumonia  is  generally  a  most  insidious 
disease,  and  arises  and  makes  considerable  progress  without 
giving  rise  to  any  particular  symptom.  The  initiatory  rigor, 
so  much  insisted  upon  by  pathologists,  as  well  as  the  pain  in 
the  side,  is  usually  either  entirely  wanting,  or  is  so  slight  that 
it  escapes  the  attention  of  the  physician.  Dyspnoea,  greater 
than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  febrile  condition  of  the 
patient,  is  in  general  the  only  rational  sign  which  is  pre- 
sented. 

Nevertheless,  by  auscultation  we  shall  find  either  the  cre- 
pitous  rale,  or,  if  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  bronchial 
respiration  and  bronchophony;  we  must,  therefore,  in  doubtful 
cases,  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  stethoscope,  if  we 
would  recognize  the  disease  at  its  commencement.  But 
there  are  certain  cases,  of  which  the  present,  is  an  example, 
in  which  the  greatest  attention  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  chest  fails  to  detect  any  abnormal  sound;  in  these  cases 
it  is  probable  that  the  pneumonia  is  central,  and  will  only  be 
recognized  as  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  surface. 

In  some  instances  the  invasion  of  pneumonia  is  announced 
by  a  sudden  increase  of  prostration,  with  an  alteration  in 
the  features  expressive  of  anxiety,  and  emaciation.  How- 
ever full  the  pulse  may  have  previously  been,  it  becomes 
small  and  thready.  There  is  also  occasionally  quiet  delirium, 
or  a  state  of  adynamic  somnolence,  which  shows  itself  sud- 
denly during  the  j)rogress  of  the  fever.  This  is  the  form  of 
pneumonia  to  which  authors  have  applied  the  term  latent^  but 
the  term  is  in  truth  misapplied;  for  though  certain  symptoms 
are  absent,  the  auscultatory  sounds  are  in  most  cases  as 
marked  us  in  the  ordinary  idiopathic  disease.  What  we 
liave  said  in  reference  to  the  pain  applies  also  to  all  those 
symptoms  for  the  manifestation  of  which  a  certain  amount  of 
sensibility  and  vital  power  is  necessary.  The  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, for  example,  are  less  marked  in  patients  who 
are  delirious  or  extremely  exhausted,  and  the  physician  is  in 
such  cases  def)rived  of  all  valuable  diagnostic  signs. 

It  must  be  stated  also,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  the  physical 
signs  of  typhoid  or  secondary  pneumonia  as  distinctly  de- 
fined as  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease.  For  instance, 
the  crepitous  rale  is  composed  of  larger  and  less  equal  bub- 
bles, and  is  often  masked  by  other  rales,  as  the  sibilous  or 
.«onorous;  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign  exists  in  the  extraordina- 
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ry  heat  of  the  skin,  and  in  a  general  increase  of  febrile 
symptoms. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  this  adynamic  form  of 
pneumonia,  the  lecturer  remarks  upon  the  impossibility  of 
having  recourse  to  depletory  measures,  and  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  internal  remedies  for  pneu- 
monia, as  tartar  emetic,  in  consequence  of  the  irritable,  or 
inflamed,  or  ulcerated  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
sometimes  present  in  these  cases.  He  vejy  properly  relies 
chiefly  upon  counter-irritation,  with  the  guarded  exhibition 
of  tartar,  emetic  in  small  doses. 

The  lecturer  pmits  to  mention  a  very  necessary  part  of  the 
management  of  these  severe  cases,  namely,  the  exhibition  of 
nourishment,  and  in  some  cases  of  stimulants. — Gazette  des 
Hdpitaiix. — ibid. 


On  tfie  Treatment  of  Pneumonia. — By  Dr.  Anthony  Todd 
Thompson.  The  writer's  object  in  the  following  remarks  is 
to  examine  the  comparative  advantages  of  treating  pneumo- 
nia with  bleeding,  and  with  antimony,  with  or  without  mer- 
cury. In  regard  to  the  former,  while  he  acknowledges  its 
utility  when  employed  with  moderation  and  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  disease,  he  deprecates  profuse  and  repeated  bleed- 
ings as  positively  hurtful.  He  denies  that  it  is  ever  benefi- 
cial when  solidification  of  the  lungs  has  taken  place,  but  on 
the  contrary,  asserts  that  it  only  quickens  the  circulation, 
and  hastens  the  disorganizing  process.  He  declares  his  con- 
viction that  the  repeated  use  of  the  lancet  may  generally 
be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  judicious  employment  of 
tartar  emetic.     His  practice  is  thus  develo))ed: 

My  practice,  as  soon  as  I  have  fully  satisfied  myself  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease,  and  if  the  attack  has  not  run  on  to 
the  second  stage,  is  to  order  one  bleeding  to  the  amount  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  ounces;  to  follow  this  ininiodiately  with 
three  or  four  grains  of  calomel  and  one  grain  of  opium,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  that  nervous  irritability  which  often 
succeeds  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  of  sustaining  the  benefi- 
cial impression  made  on  the  system  by  blood-letting.  In  two 
hours  afterwards  I  give  one  grain  of  potassio-tartrate  of  an- 
timony, in  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half  of  emulsion  of  bitter  al- 
monds, and  repeat  this  dose  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  until 
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a  decided  diminution  of  inflammatory  action  takes  place* — 
that  is,  until  the  crepitation  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the 
sputa  are  no  longer  rusty  and  tenacious.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  doses  of  the  tartar  emetic  are  then  extended  to 
six  hours,  and  afterwards  to  eight  hours,  and  so  continued 
until  convalescence  is  confirmed.  I  prefer  the  bitter  almond 
emulsion  on  account  of  its  containing  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  has  a  sedative  quality,  and  a  more  decided  influence  in 
quieting  the  nervous  system,  and  abating  the  cough,  than 
small  doses  of  opium.  When  pneumonia  is  uncomplicated, 
this  plan,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  some  mild  aperient,  has, 
in  my  hands,  seldom  failed  to  carry  the  case  to  a .  successful 
termination.  When  the  attack  has  passed  the  first  stage, 
when  dullness  on  percussion  indicates  hepatization,  then  the 
object  of  the  second  indication — namely,  to  excite  the  capil- 
laries and  prevent  further  depositions — requires  attention; 
and,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  indication,  I  order  four  or  five 
grains  of  mercury  with  chalk,  or  one  grain  of  calomel,  to  be 
given  in  each  interval  of  the  administration  of  the  tartar 
emetic.  In  the  statistical  table,  twenty-three  out  of  the  thirty- 
eight  cases  were  treated  with  mercurials  in  addition  to  the 
tartar  emetic,  because,  in  hospital  practice,  the  patients  are 
seldom  brought  in  until  the  disease  has  progressed,  and  the 
solid  effusion,  if  I  may  employ  such  a  term,  has  taken  place. 
But  in  the  remaining  fifteen  cases  no  mercurial  was  employ- 
ed, the  tartar  emetic  was  alone  trusted  to,  and  it  did  not  dis- 
appoint my  anticipations;  but  in  no  instance  was  its  employ- 
ment commenced  until  after  the  abstraction  of  blood,  either 
by  the  lancet  or  by  cupping.  I  have  never  carried  the  mer- 
curial action  to  ptyalism;  but  it  is  requisite  to  procure  the 
usual  symptoms  of  its  decided  impression  on  the  habit,  by 
producing  slight  tenderness  of  the  gums.  In  ordinary  cases 
I  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  order  blisters;  but,  from  the 
nature  of  hospital  practice,  they  are  demanded,  and  they 
were  employed  in  sixteen  of  the  cases  in  the  statistical  ta-, 
ble.  Such  are  the  advantages  of  moderate  doses  of  tartar 
emetic  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  In  the  same  manner 
as  when  larger  doses  are  administered,  vomiting  almost  al-. 
ways  occurs  after  the  first  and  the  second  dose  of  the  remedy; 
but  on  the  third  dose  the  tolerance  \»  established,  and  even 
when  the  dose  is  increased,  neither  nausea  nor  vomiting  af-. 
terwards  takes  place. 

In  reference   to   the  modus  operandi  of  tartar  emetic,  the 
author  further  remarks; 
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If  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  a  hypothetical  opinion,  I 
should  venture  to  offer  my  view  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  tolerance  of  the  habit  against  the  well  known  influence 
of  tartar  emetic,  when  administered  in  moderately  large  do- 
ses. It  has  been  supposed  by  Rasori  and  others,  that  the  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  system  in  pneumonia  is  the  cause  of 
this  tolerance,  and  that  this  would  cease  if  the  remedy  were 
continued  after  every  trace  of  general  inflammation  had  dis- 
appeared. I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  tolerance 
does  not  depend  on  the  state  of  the  habit,  but  solely  on  the 
topical  influence  of  the  tartar  emetic  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; and  upon  its  influence,  aNo,  on  the  membrane  opera- 
ting as  a  counter-irritant;  and  to  this  its  beneficial  eflect  in 
subduing  inflammation  is  to  be  attributed.  When  a  grain  or 
more  of  tartar  emetic  is  swallowed,  a  portion  is  carried  into 
the  circulation,  and  acting  on  the  nervous  centres,  it  causes 
vomiting;  but  a  .portion  also  octs  topically,  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  sets  up  subacute  inflammatory  action  there. 
The  second  dose  also  causes  vomiting,  because  the  inflam- 
mation, although  extended,  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
absorption:  but  when  the  third  dose  is  given,  the  absorption 
no  longer  takes  place,  and  consequently  no  vomiting  is  in- 
duced. It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  an  inflamed  surface 
is  incompatible  with  absorption:  and  to  this,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, are  we  to  attribute  the  accumulation  of  serum  in  serous 
cavities  iu  dropsy.  If  my  views  be  admitted,  I  would  fur- 
ther state,  that  the  deterniinalion  of  blood  to  so  extended  a 
surface  as  that  of  the  mucous  meml)rane  is,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  luniifs;  and  that  it 
is,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  the  boneflt  which  follows  the  em- 
ployment of  the  tartar  emetic.  Such  is  my  opinion  of  the 
rationale  of  the  action  of  tartar  emetic  in  pneumonia ;  but 
on  this  part  of  my  subject  it  is  not  my  intention  to  insist,  my 
chief  object  being  to  demonstrate  that  this  powerful  therapeuti- 
cal agent  can  perform  all  that  can  bo  expected  from  its  admin- 
istration in  much  smaller  doses  than  Uasori  and  iiis  followers 
have  employed;  that  such  doses  incur  no  risk,  seldom  bring- 
ing on  diarrhoea,  whilst  hypercatharsis  has  followed  the  ad- 
ministration of  larger  doses;  and  that  in  such  doses  it  sets 
aside  the  necessity  of  large  and  repeated  abstractions  of 
blood,  and  consequently  cures  the  disease  without  that  inju- 
rious impression  on  the  habit  which  has  been  freciuently  seen 
to  follow  copious  blood-letting.  Another  advantage  obtained 
by  this  mode  of  practice   in   pneumonia  is   the   gradual   ad- 
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vancement  of  the  convalescence,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
patient  to  health  and  vigor  without  the  aid  of  tonics.  By 
gradually  letting  down  the  action  of  the  tartar  emetic,  the 
stomach  recovers  its  tone,  and  the  assimilating  function  rapid- 
ly restores  any  waste  which  the  necessary  treatment  of  the 
disease  may  have  occasioned.^ — London  Lancet — Ibid. 


On  the  Management  of  Convalescence  from  Acute  Disease. 
By  M.  Revkillk  Parise. — M.  Parise  remarks  that  after  seri- 
ous prolonged  illness  every  organ  suffers  more  or  less  from 
exhaustion,  and  its  function  is  iPeebly  performed.  This  con- 
dition of  the  economy  results  from  the  violent  excitement  of  the 
antecedent  disease  and  the  privation  of  food.  •  The  former, 
/.  of  course,  no  longer  operates,  and  food  may  be  given  to  rc- 
'*  plenish  the  waste,  and  recruit  the  forces,  the  stomach  is 
therefore  the  organ  with  which  we  have  to  do. 

M.  Parise  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  that,  after  disease,  the 
sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  exalted  and  their 
tone  diminished.  The  indications  therefore  are  obviously  to 
diminish  the  sensibility  and  to  augment  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  consequently  to  enable  digestion  to  be  properly 
performed;  but  our  means  of  accomplishing  this  are  not  so 
efficacious  as  might  be  imagined.  If  the  subject  be  young 
and  vigorous,  health  is  soon  restored,  and  digestion  establish- 
ed; but  even  here,  if  the  tormenting  hunger  which  accom- 
panies convalescence  be  appeased  by  injudicious  supplies  of 
food,  various  disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs  ensue.  'But 
if  the  convalescent  is  naturally  delicate,  nervous,  or  irritable, 
if  his  digestive  powers  are  not  strong  even  in  health,  if  he 
has  reached  a  certain  age,  or  been  worn  by  anxiety,  we  must 
expect  a  tedious  convalescence." 

At  first  sight,  the  fortifying  the  stomach  by  tonics  would 
seem  to  be  a  natural  means  of  procedure;  but  every  reflect- 
ing practitioner  has  seen  cases  in  which  an  irritable  and  sen- 
sitive condition  of  the  stomach  renders  the  establishment  of 
its  p3wers  a  matter  of  nicety,  as  well  as  difficulty.  If  we 
employ  a  soothing  means  and  a  debilitating  regimen,  the  tone 
of  the  organ  is  further  diminished;  while  if  we  exhibit  stimu- 
lants, uneasiness  and  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  &c., 
prove  that  we  are  injuriously  exciting  the  organ.     Diarrhoea 
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occurring  during  convalescence  often  misleads  the  practi- 
tioner, for  he  has  difficulty  in  determining  whether  it  is 
caused  by  some  source  of  irritation  still  remaining,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  the  consequence  of  simple  atony  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal. In  these  cases  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  diarrhoea  of  convalescence  is  connected  with  defective 
tonicity,  which  will  be  yet  further  diminished  by  abstinence 
and  local  depletion. 

The  following  indications  form  the  basis  of  a  judicious 
convalescent  regimen: 

1.  To  allow  only  as  much  food  as  the  stomach  can  di- 
gest 

2.  To  advise  the  patient  to  eat  little  and  often. 

3.  To  submit  the  food  to  effectual  mastication. 

4.  To  keep  the  general  surface,  and  especially  the  ex- 
tremities, warm  during  digestion. 

5.  To  adapt  the  food  to  the  peculiar  sympathies  of  the 
stomach. 

6.  To  introduce  a  judicious  variety  in  the  diet. 

7.  To  advise  change  of  air. 

8.  To  avoid  vivid  moral  emotions. 

It  is  certain,  notwithstanding,  that  however  properly  the 
above  injunctions  be  carried  out,  the  recovery  may  be  impe- 
ded by  various  accidents.  Only  two  of  these  are  alluded  to 
by  M.  Parise,  and  that  because  of  their  frequency,  viz:  diar- 
rhasa  and  gastro-enteraJgia,  When  the  first  of  these  is  pres- 
ent we  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  produced  by 
errors  of  diet  or  by  some  moral  cause.  Is  there  any  inflam- 
mation, or  does  it  depend  upon  simple  atony  of  fibre?  Kven 
when  symptoms  believed  to  he  inilammatory  arc  present,  we 
must  still  be  very  cautious  in  recommending  abstinence  and 
leeching,  which  may  produce  a  degree  of  exhaustion  and 
loss  of  contractility  of  parts,  which  may  take  years  for  its 
reparation.  Diminution  of  food  will,  however,  be  re([uired, 
as  well  as  counter-irritation,  in  the  form  of  drv  ciinnini:!:,  or 
sinapisms  to  the  abdomen.  When  the  irritation  has  subsided, 
mild  tonics  and  an  improved  diet  are  indicated.  In  passive 
diarrhoea,  M.  Parise  speaks  of  the  thcriacum  (a  miscellaneous 
Q.ompound  containing  opium)  combined  with  calnmba. 

Gastralgia^  or  entcratgla^  is  far  more  frequent  after  severe 
disease,  especially  when  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  etiec- 
ted,  than  is  generally  believed.  The  irregularity  forms  one 
of  its  most  dirtinguishing  features.  The  acute  feeling  of 
hunger  suddenly  changes  into  a  state  of  insupportable  lan- 
guor.   In  this  state  a  superabundant  nourishment  is  injurious, 
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but  in  a  far  less  degree  than  a  too  scanty  one.  Abstinence 
cannot  be  borne,  nor  do  the  epigastric  pain  and  sinking 
cease  until  a  certain  quantity  of  food  has  been  swallowed; 
while,  if  its  administration  be  too  long  delayed,  digestion 
does  not  take  place,  and  diarrhnea  is  apt  to  ensue.  First 
among  medicines  adapted  to  this  state  is  bismuth  alone,  or 
with  opium  and  calumba.  Blisters  and  sinapisms  to  the  epi- 
gastrium are  also  beneficial,  as  is  also  the  endermic  use  of 
morphia. 

Whatever  means  we  have  recourse  to  for  the  restoration 
of  the  energy  of  the  alimentary  canal,  their  prolonged  em- 
ployment is  necessary.  '-Perseverance  and  variety,"  says 
M.  Piirise,  "must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  troublesome 
convalescence,  during  which  health  and  disease  are  constant- 
ly vibrating." — Medico-Chirurg,  Rev, — Ihid, 


Oil  the  Treatment  of  After-Pains,  By  Edavard  Rigby.  M. 
D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c., 
&:c. — We  find  these  pains  after  most  labors,  but  they  vary 
much,  both  in  duration  and  severity.  They  are  always  most 
severe  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children,  and  in 
some  muliiparo)  they  continue  from  24  hours  to  three  days. 
These  pains,  in  common  with  those  of  labor,  depend  on  con- 
traction of  the  uterus;  and  these  contractions  are  kept  up 
after  kibor,  i)y  the  presence  of  the  lochia,  or  of  coagula  of 
blood,  or  of  slireds  of  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
The  after-pains,  therefore,  you  will  easily  understand,  are 
essential  to  the  duty  of  this  or^jjan.  After-pains  are  not  usu- 
ally felt  in  primipura).  In  multipara),  when  the  woman  is 
quite  healthy,  they  seldom  continue  very  long.  When  very 
severe,  and  of  very  long  continuance,  they  may  be  consider- 
ed as  indicating  the  ])rescnce  of  inflammation,  or,  at  all 
events,  ot  a  state  bordering  on  inllammation.  The  pain  no 
longer  comes  and  goes  in  distinct  intermissions,  and  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  constant;  the  uterus,  too,  becomes  tender  on 
pressure,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  estab- 
lished, but  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  subject  hereafter, 
when  speaking  of  puerperal  fever.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  long-continued  and  severe  after-gains 
may  form  an  insidious  transition  to  a  state  of  inflammation. 

The  treatment  pursued  during  the  last  few  days  of  preg- 
nancy has  great  influence  in  modifying  the  after-pains.    If 
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the  woman  be  alk^wed  to  go,  even  up  to  the  period  of  her 
labor,  with  her  bowels  confined  and  loaded  with  unhealthy 
faBces,  and  with  the  secretions  of  the  primse  via)  disordered, 
the  uterus  seldom  contracts  well  during  labor,  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  after-pains  are  sometimes  very  severe. 
The  too  rapid  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  the  hasty  con- 
clusion of  the  last  stage  of  labor,  so  that  the  uterus  does  not 
contract  fully  and  firmly,  are  also  causes  of  the  contractions 
which  cause  these  after-pains;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  after- 
pains  are  useful  in  expelling  the  clots  and  lochia^  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  become  putrid,  and  thus  prove  a 
source  of  irritation,  and,  perhaps,  give  rise  to  puerperal  fe- 
ver. When  the  practitioner  neglects  to  apply  the  child  to 
the  breast  as  soon  as  labor  is  concluded,  the  uterus  does  not 
contract  fully,  as  before  mentioned;  this,  therefore,  is  ano- 
ther reason  for  early  suckling.  In  speaking  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  child  to  the  breast,  it  was  omitted  to  mention  the 
fact  of  nurses  having  a  saying,  that  ^'the  child  brings  after- 
pains."  This  occurs  to  a  great  extent,  when  the  infant  is 
not  applied  to  the  breast  until  the  third  day,  and  is,  there- 
fore another  reason,  if  more  were  required,  for  its  early  ap- 
plication. 

Although  after-pains  are  commonly,  no  doubt,  excited  by 
tlie  presence  of  coagula  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  still  they 
may  sometimes  occur  when  no  such  coagula  are  to  be  found. 
On  this  subject  Dr.  Burton,  of  York,  who  published  in  1751, 
has  given  some  curious  observations,  which  explain  one  cause 
of  after-pains  very  satisfactorily.  IJr.  Burton  says,  -upon 
the  expulsion  of  the  child  and  the  placenta,  the  orifices  of 
tlie  uterine  sinuses  must  contract,  and  thus  retain  the  gru- 
mous  blood  which  is  in  them;  hence  the  use  and  benetit  of 
these  after-pains,  which  by  stimulating  and  compressing  the 
vessels  and  muscular  fibres,  make  them  exert  their  force  to 
squeeze  out  this  grumous  blood,  which  otherwise  might  re- 
main there,  and  occasion  inflammation,  suppuration,  &;c., 
from  all  which,  we  find  that  these  after-pains  are  necessary 
towards  removing  or  preventing  an  inflammation  of  the  womb: 
therefore,  we  must  not  be  too  forward  in  giving  strong  opi- 
ates, and  other  internal  medicines,  which  may  take  them  otf 
whilst  this  grumous  blood  is  lodged  witlnn  those  sinuses.  I 
doubt  not,"  continues  Dr.  Burton,  '•^hat  those  patients  who 
die  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  day,  whose  uterus  has 
been  inflamed  with  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  have 
been  injured  by  the  too  free  use  of  opiates."  The  discharge, 
in  these  cases,  contains  little  vermiform   shreds,  and   these 
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shreds  do  not  consist  of  portions  of  membrane  which  have 
been  left  behind,  but  they  are  the  casts  or  moulds,  as  it  were 
of  the  cavities  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  are  composed  of  their 
contents  coagulated.  Dr.  Burton  mentions  a  case  to  which 
he  was  called,  in  consequence  of  severe  after-pains  coming 
on  some  time  after  labor;  in  this  case,  having  introduced  his 
hand  with  some  difficulty,  he  perceived  several  small  mem- 
branous strings,  as  he  then  thought  them,  adhering  to  the  ute- 
rus; but,  he  says,  "I  was  soon  undeceived,  for,  upon  ex- 
panding my  fmgers,  by  which  I  stretched  the  womb  a  little, 
several  of  these  came  into  my  hand,  which  I  drew  out,-  and 
found  what  I  had  imagined  to  be  membranes  to  be  only  ob- 
long gruinous  blood,  resembling  fibres,  like  those  that  adhere 
to  a  spatula  after  stirring  arterial  blood  in  a  basin  for  some 
time.  I  introduced  my  hand  a  second  time,"  he.  continues, 
^•and  made  the  experiment  again,  but  found  none  of  these 
little  clots  within  the  cavity  of  the  womb;  yet,  upon  ex- 
panding my  hand,  several  came  out  of  the  orifices  again, 
which  I  could  plainly  perceive,  and.  after  keeping  my  hand 
there  a  little  while,  I  brought  away  all  that  were  in  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  uterus,  and  the  patient's  complaints  immediately 
abated,  and  she  recove^'ed  well  from  that  moment."  These 
little  vermiform  fibres  are,  therefore,  the  casts  of  the  blood- 
vessels, the  contents  of  which  had  coagulated,  having  been 
retained  by  the  contraction  of  their  orifices. .  By  being  care- 
ful not  to  hasten  the  last  stn^e  of  labor,  so  as  to  give  the  ute- 
rus time  to  contract  slowly,  the  uterine  sinuses  expel  their 
contents,  and  the  annoyance  of  after-pains  is,  in  many  cases- 
altogether  prevented. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  always  to  administer  a  large 
dose  of  laudanum,  to  check  these  after-pains;  and  a  most 
pernicious  practice  it  was,  but  which  happily  has  diminished 
considerably  of  late  years.  As  much  as  forty  minims  of 
tincture  of  opium  were  administered  as  a  rule  in  all  cases  by 
some  accoucheurs.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
falsity  ot  the  reasoning  on  which  this  practice  was  founded. 
Opiates  should  never  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
after-pains,  unless  they  are  very  severe,  or  in  some  peculiar 
cases  which  will  be  hereafter  considered.  Should  the  pa- 
tient, however,  have  been  accustomed  to  an  after-pain  draught, 
as  it  is  called,  and  seem  to  expect  it,  a  little  tinctin*e  or  ex- 
tract of  hyoscyamus  or  of  lettuce  may  be  given  her.  A 
mild  sedative  may,  however,  in  many  cases  be  useful  after 
labor,  as  when  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  irritability  and 
restlessness,  consequent  on   the   fatigue   and   irritation   of  a 
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lengthened  period  of  suflFering;  but  in  these  cases  a  small 
dose  of  Dover's  powder,  or  of  the  sedative  solution  of  opi- 
um, will  always  prove  sufficient.  When  after-pains  con- 
tinue very  severe  for  some  time  after  labor,  the  best  plan  of 
treatment  will  be  to  give  the  customary  dose  of  castor  oil  a 
little  earlier  than  usual;  this  will  generally  relieve  the  pains, 
on  bringing  a  quantity  of  fecal  matter.  When  the  pains 
continue  very  severe,  in  spite  of  this  treatment,  the  presence 
of  inflammatory  action  may  be  suspected,  and  the  treatment 
mu«t  be  accordingly. — Medical  Times. — Ibid. 


Poisonous  properties  of  the  Sulphate  of  Quinhie. — Doctor 
Baldwin,  of  Mongomery,  Alabama,  details  in  the  last  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  several  ca- 
ses illustrative  of  the  poisonous  action  of  quinine  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.     One  is  as  follows: 

A  man,  about  30  years  old,  habits  and  constitution  good 
has  had  a  cold  for  five  or  six  days.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th  October,  1843,  was  taken  with  a  chill,  the  sensation  of 
coldness  continuing  nearly  all  day  with  severe  and  acute 
pain  in  the  right  side,  frequent  cough  and  severe  headache. 

26th.  Pulse  108,  rather  soft  and  moderately  full;  skin 
hot;  cough  frequent;  expectoration  scant  and  llnid,  slightly 
tinged  with  blood;  severe  headache,  and  great  turgidity  of 
veins  about  forehead;  tongue  nearly  natural;  bowels  rather 
costive;  thirst;  slight  dullness  on  percussion  over  lower  part 
of  right  lung,  and  nearly  over  the  whole  lung  the  natural 
respiratory  murmur  is  replaced  by  an  irregular  undulatory 
sound,  resembling  somewhat  that  produced  ])y  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ^sea-shell'  to  the  ear.  In  the  left  lunii:  the  sounds 
are  healthy.  Eyes  very  much  injected;  slight  delirium. — flt. 
Calomel  grs.v;  p.  opii  gr.i,  M.  Repeat  every  third  hour. 
Mucilaginous  drinks. 

Noon.  Pulse  115;  has  taken  three  pills;  expectoration  of 
a  reddish  orange;  otherwise  same.  ^.  Antim.  tart,  grs.ii; 
aq.  pura  §iv,  M.  ^ss  every  hour.  |iv  of  blood  from 
frontal  vein. 

Vesp.  Pulse  120,  full  and  soft;  respiration  36;  dullness 
extending  upwards;  no  sound  present  over  dull  part  except  a 
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slight  friction  sound,  more  audible  during  inspiration;  over 
sonorous  part  of  lung  on  applying  stethoscope  only  the  un* 
dulatory  sound  heard,  respiratory  murmur  being  absent;  cough 
frequent  and  attended  with  great  pain;  expectoration  same; 
tongue  moist;  collection  of  sordes  on  upper  teeth;  breath 
fa3tid;  quite  delirious,  talking  incoherently,  and  is  anxious  to 
get  up  and  leave  the  bed;  complains  much  of  head  and  side. 
Took  four  successive  doses  of  medicine,  but  vomited  up  a 
large  quantity  of  bile  just  before  taking  the  last  dose,  flt, — 
Continue  antimonial  every  hour. 

8  o'clock,  P.M.  Pulse  104;  respiration  28 ;  sweating  very 
freely;  says  he  feels  easier,  since  he  had  a  large,  thin,  yellow 
operation,  about  half  an  hour  ago. 

10  P.M.  Sleeps  apparently  easy  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  awakes  and  talks  deliriously.  Pulse  98,  full  and  soft; 
respiration  26;  tongue  rather  disposed  to  be  dry  on  dorsum; 
skin  moist;  complains  of  sharp  pains  darting  through,  h.ead; 
side  easier.  ^.  Continue  antimonial  every  third  hour;  quin. 
grs.  xii  at  1 1  o'clock,  grs.  viii  at  2  o'clock,  and  grs.  viii  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

27th.  Pulse  104,  more  firm;  respiration  28;  skin  became 
dry  at  quarter  after  10  o'clock  last  night,  and  so  continues; 
continued  to  have  short  naps,  between  which  he  would  be 
awake  and  delirious;  had  three  thin  dark  evacuations — after 
the  second  he  took  fifteen  drops  tr.  opii,  same  quantity  after 
third.  He  missed  one  dose  of  quinine  (8  grs.)  last  night; 
complains  much  of  the  same  darting  pains  through  head  and 
side;  took  about  12  oz.  blood,  from  which  he  experienced  no 
immediate  relief  of  pain;  pulse  softened  a  little  under  it,  the 
frequency  remaining  the  same;  no  nausea;  a  little  deaf;  sup- 
pressed cough,  flfc.  (Now  7  o'clock,  take  quin.  grs.viii.)  An- 
timonial mixture  (igr.)  every  hour;  tr.  opii  gtt.  x  after  each 
evacuation. 

Noo7t.  Pulse  100,  softer;  respiration  same;  skin  moist; 
one  more  evacuation;  sleeps  steadily  now,  except  when  he 
is  awakened  to  take  medicine.     ^,  Continue  same. 

2  P.M.  Asleep,  and  sleeps  soundly  nearly  all  the  time 
except  when  awakened  to  take  medicine;  pulse  100,  full; 
respiration  28;  skin  hot  and  dry;  tongue  moist  and  white; 
cough  freciuent;  expectoration  scant,  opaque,  and  without 
blood;  slightly  deaf;  nausea.     ^.  Continue  same. 

Vesp,  5  P.M.  Is  scarcely  at  all  delirious;  forehead  moist; 
thirst;  complains  much  of  weariness,  emptiness  and  nausea; 
pulse  98;  respiration  24;  sleeps  well;  has  been  up  several 
times,  but  no  evacuation,  flfc.  Give  quin.  grs.viii;  continue 
antimonial. 
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8  P.M.  Pulse  98;  respiration  26;  otherwise  same.  flt. 
Quin.  grs.xxvi;  calomel  grs.xii;  tart,  emetic  grs.iss;  p.  opii 
grs.i;  M.  In  pis.  No.  xviii,  div.;  three  every  second  hour. 
Continue  antimonial,  gum  water,  &:c. 

28lh.  Pulse  85;  respiration  20;  one  evacuation;  less  dull- 
ness; expectoration  easy  and  free,  opaque  and  yellowish; 
tongue  moist  and  white.  Rr.  Continue  same,  leaving  tartar 
emetic  out  of  pills,  and  instead  ^.  antim.  tart,  grs.iii;  water 
§iv.  M.     §ss  every  hour. 

Noon,  Pulse  98;  respiration  26;  skin  hot;  expectoration 
more  difficult  and  scant;  has  just  thrown  up  some  bile;  con- 
siderable nausea;  an  orange  colored  matter  deposited  on  the 
teeth,  at  the  junction  between  them  and  the  gums.  flfc.  Con- 
tinue same,  omitting  one  dose  of  the  antimonial  solution. 

3  P.M.;  Called  to  see  him.  He  had  a  little  while  before 
been  taken  with  r^  jerking  motion  of  the  whole  body,  which 
lasted  several  minutes,  and  immediately  after  his  vision  was 
so  imperfect  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  anything. — 
When  1  arrived,  whole  surface  hot;  respiration  irregular, 
from  11  to  20;  pulse  100,  full  and  rather  firm;  temporal 
veins  turgid,  and  temporal  arteries  throbbing;  great  restless- 
ness^ anxiety,  and  alarm;  thirst  increased;  tongue  more  dry, 
white  and  rough;  pupils  dilated;  he  dozes  two  or  three  min- 
utes at  a  time,  then  starts  up  breathing  more  quickly  and  au- 
dibly; cough  frequent  and  dry;  respiratory  murmur  heard 
over  greater  extent  of  lung.  The  convulsive  movements  of 
body  came  on  every  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  sometimes  ap- 
parently of  whole  body,  at  others  confined  to  the  arms;  in 
the  latter  case,  by  grasping  the  arms  with  moderate  firmness, 
or  pressing  them  against  the  bed,  the  motions  could  be  arres- 
ted immediately.  He  was  not  insensible  during  the  convul- 
sions, nor  was  there  foaming  at  the  mouth,  but  occasionally  a 
staring  and  vacant  look,  and  rolling  up  of  the  (^yo.^.  By  half 
after  4  o'clock  he  was  completchj  blind.  On  drawing  (4^ 
o'clock)  an  ounce  of  blood,  from  a  small  orifice,  it  jetted  out 
with  force  and  was  the  color  of  arterial  blood,  and  much 
buffed  when  cold.  From  41  o'clock  till  G  o'clock  he  had 
but  one  slight  convulsion.  After  taking  1  oz.  of  blood  1 
thought  the  pulse  softened,  but  regained  its  same  character 
by  the  time  I  hail  tied  the  arm. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subsequent  details  of  the 
case.  The  man  recovered  after  a  protracted  and  serious  ill- 
ness, and  has  regained  a  useful  degree  of  vision.  His  vision 
began  to  improve  about  24  hours  after,  though  it  is  still  im- 
paired up  to  this  time. 
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He  thinks  such  accidents  may  be*  avoided    by   givbg   liir 
medicine  largely  diluted: 

Wlien  tiie  stomach  is  in  a  condition  to  benr  it,  its  nbsorp- 
I  tion  and  activity  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  largelu  diluting 
L  it  with  warm  water.    When  dissolved  and  diluted  Jn  this 

■  way,  even  when  given  in  what  mnv  bo  termed  'heroic  doses,' 
ppi-ovided  the  cjuantity  to  be  taken'is  divided  and  yiven  at  in- 
rtervals  of  one,  two,  or  three  houra,  its  doletonoug  eliects 
I  maj'  always  bo  avoided  and  the  rtnmly  persisted  ia  mtk  safe- 
mty  in  the  absence  of  any  manifestation  of  its  iuHuencu,  which 
P  We  should  never  i^e!  safe  in  doing  when  giving  the  'insoluble 

di  sulphate,'  whether  in  the  form  of  pills  or  powders;  for,  in 

the  former  case,  we  will  always  be  advised  of  .its  unfuvonibic 

influence  early  enouMi  for  a  timely  withdrawal  or   iiiodifioa- 

_tion  of  the  dose.    When  given  in  this  way,  a  given  quantity 

I  to  produce  a  ^ealor  cHciit  and  in  n  lihorter  time,  than 

Sven  a  larger  quantity   when   prescribed   in   eittior   of  th« 

r  forms. 

This  mode  of  giving  iiuinine  cannot  be  urgud  too  strongly, 

■  for  besides  being  &  sanng  uf  n  valuable  and  costly  dru^,  and 
[  ii  preventive  of  its  poisonous  elfects,  it  will  bi-  fuund  of  great 

assistance  in  prescribing  generally.  In  cases  requiring  much 
i  delicacy  and  determination  in  their  management,  and  where 
I'the  propriety  of  the  prescription  is  a  matter  of  debate  with 
J  the  plivsician  himself,  and  he  wishes  to  be  made  seiisibli?  of 
r  the  ellect  of  the  first  dose  of  his  remedy,  in  order  to  deter- 
I  mine  upun  a  continuance,  it  becomes  a  mutter  of  great  mo- 
[■jCflent  that  the  medicine  should  be  administered  in  that  form 
l.in  which  it  will  be  most  certainly  and  speedily   appropriated 

by  this   syslem,  and  its  operation  made  manifest  to  llie  pliy- 


Etliei-  in  the  Passage  of^  Gravel. — (Communicated  by  Dr. 
IVahe,  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Improvement.) — 
i'he  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  was  i-econtly  employed,  in 
9iis  city,  for  the  relief  of  the  pain  attendant  on  the  passage 
^f  a  renal  calculus  through  the  ureter,  in  a  case  under  the 
are  of  Drs.  Uomans  and  Ware.  The  patient,  a  gentleman 
f  about  50  years  of  age,  Was  convalescent  from  pleuio- 
^neumonta,  having  still  some  pain  in  tlie  side,  cou^h  snd 
bloody  expectoralion.     About  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  im* 
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mediately  after  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  he  wa5 
seized  with  intense  pain,  in  a  spot  on  the  left  side,  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  Elixir  of 
opium  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  given  to  the 
amount  of  400  drops;  several  enemata  were  administered,  and 
various  local  apph'cations  were  made,  with  but  slight  alleviation, 
and  the  suffering  was  still  oi  the  most  severe  description. 

At  a  quarter  before  nine,  the  ether  was  administered  by 
Dr.  Keep.  The  patient  did  not  become  at  any  time  entire- 
ly insensible,  but  was  very  soon  comparatively  easy,  and  re- 
mained so  as  long  as  the  influence  of  the  remedy  continued. 
As  soon  as  the  pam  returned,  he  requested  a  repetition  of  the 
inhalation,  ahd  was  again  relieved.  The  pain  still  returned, 
from  time  to  time,'  as  the  influence  of  the  ether  subsided, 
but  was  kept  under  by  a  renewal  of  the  process  until  three 
o'clock  in. the  morning,  when  the  patient  became  so  easy, 
that  it  was  n'o  longer  necessary.  During  this  period,  of 
about  six.  hours,  there  were  thirty  repetitions  of  the  opera- 
tion which  were  counted,  besides  several  others  which  were 
not 

There  was  no  subsequent  return  of  the  pain,  and  no  in- 
convenience whatever  was  experienced.  The  ])ain  in  the 
side  and  bloody  expectoration  almost  immediately  ceased; 
and  the  patient  states,  that  a  pain  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
ject for  many  vears,  when  lying  on  the  left  side,  has  left  liim 
since  the  inhalation. 

The  following  practical  inferences  seem  worthy  of  being 
noticed  in  connection  with  this  case. 

1.  That  a  pain  of  this  description,  which  is  not  relieved 
by  large  doses  of  opium,  may  be  mitigated  by  inhalation  of 
ether,  without  suspending  that  natural  course  of  thinc^s  by 
which  its  cause  will  be  sooner  or  later  removed.  Hence 
this  remedy  may  be  applicable  during  the  passage  of  a  bilia- 
ry calculus,  in  colic  or  other  cases  of  spasin,  and,  perhaps  in 
some  cases  of  even  natural  labor. 

2.  That  an  individual  may  be  kept  under  the  continued 
influence  of  ether,  for  a  long  period  of  time  with  safety. 

3.  That  the  inhalation  is  not  necessarilv  irritatinu:  to  even 
diseased  lungs,  and  the  presence  of  considorable  disease  in 
them  does  not  constitute  an  objection  to  its  use,  when  cir- 
cumstances demand  it. 

The  practical  bearing  of  these  inferences  is  not  aflected 
by  any  doubts  as  to  the  accurcy  of  the  diairnosis.  Even 
were  the  medical  attendants  wrong  in  their  judgment  on  this 
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^oinl,  which  is  very  possible,  it  is  not  t^Q  teas  tnie  that  tho 
patient  was  spoedily  and  for  a  long  time  relieved  of  intense 
sutTering,  that  the  cause  of  the  piun  was  during  tiiix  time 
removed.  unJ  that  no  snbsotjuent  ill  eifects  were  tlie  result. 
Boston  Medical  Journal. 


ticmedy    for    Toatliaclie. — M.  Cotlereau  recomnietids,   for 

I  the  alleviation  of  toothache,  an  ethereal  solution  of  c(Unpli"i', 

L  containing  amnionia.     Sulphuric  ether  is  saturated  in  the 

Pcold  with  camphor,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia  ni'c 

added.     In  this  way  an  aminoniacal  camphorated  cthnr  is  oli* 

tained,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.     This 

liquid  acts  as  a  cautery  to  carious  teoth,  and   it   inmicdintely 

L-T^lieves  loothactie.     M.  Cotlereau   states  tlijit  ho   lias  ent- 

1  ployed  it  for  four  years, ^-ind  its  application  has  always  been 

r  attended  with  success.     The  rapid  evaporation  of  tiie  etiicr 

causes  a  slight  deposit  of  the  camphor  in  the   dental    cavity, 

and  thus  protects  the  nerve  from  the  air.     The  ammonia  has 

cauterizing  action, — Land.  Med.  Gaz. 


Bromide  of  Pvla-isium  as  a  subslitult.  for  the.  Iodide- — Tl» 
low  price  of^  the  bromide  compared  with  that  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  has  induced  M,  Ricord  to  substitute  the  former  for 
the  latter  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilitic  affections. 
The  dose  of  the  bromide  is  the  same  as  of  that  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium.  It  has  produced  the  same  therapeuli<:!il  effeots 
but  more  slowly. — Journal  de  P/iarmiide. 
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•  PKOFITS    OF    MEDICAL    PSACTICE. 

That  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  is  a  proposition  which 
will  meet  with  universal  assent;  that  the  medical  practitioner  is  one 
of  the  worst  paid  laborers  in  the  land,  will  also,  we  believe,  gener- 
ally be  conceded.  While  other  men  may  decline  business  which 
pays  nothing,  the  physician  must  attend  to  every  call;  and  whereas 
the  lawyer  demands  his  fee  in  advance,  or  a  note  making  it  secure, 
and  the  mechanic  expects  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  his  work  is  done,  the 
doctor's  bill  must  wait  until  all  others  are  paid.  A  young  medical 
friend  in  the  interior  of  this  State  told  us  a  short  time  since,  that 
for  more  than  a  year's  pretty  laborious  practice  he  had  received,  in 
cash,  about  twenty  dollars,  and  he  declared  that  if  he  should  pre- 
sent his  bills  to  his  employers  they  would  send  for  another  physician, 
and  he  would  lose  his  practice.  Now  what  has  brought  about  such 
a  state  of  things?  Is  it  not  the  afiair  oi  Ban  and  the  soaring  eaglty 
in  the  Irish  legend,  over  again?  The  eagle,  according  to  tlie  story, 
caught  up  the  napping  Irishman  and  bore  him  througli  the  fields  of 
air  in  triumph;  but  at  length  his  pinions  grew  vveary  and  lie  began  to 
complain  of  his  burden.  *'My  dear  felloio,  who  axed  yovf''  was 
Paddy's  pertinent  reply. 

It  is  from   no  inherent  weakness  in  their  claims  upon  the  public 
that  physicians  must  thus  defer  them.     If  the  practitioners  of  every 
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neighborhood  would  agree  to  present  their  accounts  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  all  other  bills  are  sent  in,  the  people  would  soon 
come  to  feel  that  doctors'  bills  were  really  to  be  paid.  We  throw 
out  this  hint  as  one  worthy  of  consideration.  The  evil  complained 
of  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  an  incurable  one,  and  therefore  to  be 
borne  in  silence.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioners 
themselves,  and  they  should  apply  it,  tuto,  cito,  et  jiicunde. 


TRANSYLVANIA   UNIVEESITT. 


By  the  Catalogue  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania 
University,  which  we  have  just  received,  we  learii  that  the  number 
of  students  in  attendance  there  during  the  last  session  was  205.  Of 
these,  it  is  stated  in  the  catalogue,  nine  were  M.D.'s,  and  twenty 
took  only  the  chemical  ticket.  The  number  of  gradiiates  was  sixty- 
eight,  two  of  whom  had  previously  taken  the  dejgree  at  other  insti- 
tutions. The  honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Field,  of  Kentucky;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Wilson,  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Le  Grand,  of  Mississippi;  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Lipscomb,  of  the  same 
State. 

The  Lexington  Medical  Society  has  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dol- 
lars or  a  gold  medal,  for  the  best  thesis  submitted  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  in  Transylvania  University,  at  the  next  session.  The  same 
Society  offers  a  similar  prize  for  the  best  account  of  Continued  Fe- 
ver,  as  it  prevails  in  any  of  the  States  out  of  New  England. 


RESIGNATION    OF    FBOFESSOB    ICOORHEAD. 

Dr.  Moorhead  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  which  he  has  held  for  many  years  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
College. 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 


Wc  announced  in  our  last  number  the  resignation" by  Professor 
John  C.  Warren  of  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Harvard 
University.  The  board  of  trustees  have  paid  him  the  compliment, 
richly  merited,  of  electing  him  Evieritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 


468    :•'  Jinking* s  Abstract. — Williamsburg  Asylum. 

Surgery.  We  learn  from  tbe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
that  they  have  appointed  three  new  professors  since  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Warren,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  attached  to  the  Medical 
College  in  Boston,  and  one  to  tb©  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
new  incumbents  are — Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology;  John  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pa. 
thological  Anatomy,  and  Curator;  and  Jeflfries  Wyman,  M.D., 
Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Cambridge.  These  gentlemen  en- 
joy a  high  reputation  for  talents,  industry,  and  learning. 


TEKKESSBf    DELEGATES    TO    THE    MEDICAL    CONVENTION. 

.    .  •■ 

The  Medical; 'Society  .of  Tennessee  have  appointed  six  delegates 
to  the  MedicaFCdnvention,  The  names  of  the  delegates  are  Dr. 
Hays,  of  Coluqabii;  .Dr.  Avent,  of  Murfreesborough;  Drs.  Stout, 
Martin,  and  Buchanan,  of*  Nashville,  and  Dr.  Nelson,  of  David- 
son county. 


banking's  half-yearly  abstbact. 

We  have  received  the  second  number  of  volume  II  of  this  valu- 
able summary  of  Medical  Science,  and  find  that,  so  far  from  any 
falling  off  in  its  interest,  the  number  before  us  is  an  improvement 
upon  its  predecessors.  The  publishers  are  Lindsay  &  Blakiston, 
Philadelphia,  and  they  offer  it  to  subscribers  on  terms  so  reasonable, 
{$1  50  per  annum)  that  it  is  obliged  to  attain  a  most  extended  cir- 
culation. For  this  small  sum,  the  subscriber  will  receive  in  the 
course  of  the  year  eight  hundred  closely  printed  pages  of  well 
digested  matter,  relating  to  all  the  branches  of  medical  science. 


WILLIAMSBURG    (VA.)    ASYLUM. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  Asylum  in  the  City  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  for  1846,  presents  a  favorable  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  that  institution.  During  the  year  the  inmates  numbered 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  number  of  discharges  was  thirteen, 
all  of  which,  except  one,  were  in  the  usual  form  of  recoveries.  Dr. 
Gait's  report  is  an  interesting  document. 


EAOTB  IBOU  00BBB8I>ONDSNTS. 


By  Dr.  E.    0.  Brovm,  o(  Brandenburg,  Kentnckjr. 

The  following  case  of  convulsions,  brought  on  by  »n  0»or  dose  of 
camphor,  will  probably  interest  the  readers  of  the'"Journal.  It  it 
tlie  second  case  of  the  kind  that  has.  oocMrraa  intlun  a  ahort  time 
in  Brandenburg,  ■    - 

Mr.  A,,  a  siout,  robust  man,  on  ibe  27th  January,  lfi47,  bought 
an  ounce  of  gutn  camphor,  had  it  pat  up  in  paper  aa  usual,  placed 
it  In  his  pocket,  and  -went  to  church.  While  there  he  would  fru. 
quently  pinch  off  small  pinces  and  chew  and  swallow  them,  not  no- 
ticing the  quantity  taken.  After  church  ho,  with  his  father  and 
brother,  left  town  for  home.  When  ibey  had  proceeded  about  one 
mile  on  iheir  way,  the  two  brothers  were  riding  together,  wbcQj  sai. 
denly  the  one  who  had  taken  the  camphor  drew  up  \m  bridle  aa 
though  he  was  going  lo  elop  his  horse,  throw  himself  back  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Upon  going  to  his  assiRtajice  thry  found  that  he 
W83  powerfully  convulsed;  in  a  short  timo  a  second  and  a  third 
convulsion  followed.  A  gentleman  paasing  at  the  timo  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  bleeding,  bled  him,  conveyed  him  to  the  nearest 
house,  placed  him  in  a  warm  balh,  and  gave'  some  medicine.  He 
remained  speechless,  and  petTeclIy  unconscious  of  all  that  waa  go- 
ing on  for  several  hours.  After  some  hours  he  gradually  recovered 
hia  speech,  but  stated  that  he  could  not  recollect  any  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  evening  on  which  the  acoidpnt  happened.  He  remained 
stupid,  languid,  and  rather  wandering  all  n«Kl  day,  but  gradually 
recovered  his  fornjer  condition,  and  has  enjoyed  hIa  lieollh  and 
spirits  aa  usual  since. 

The  foregoing  history  I  derived  from  Ihe  father  of  Iha  individual 
alTijcted.     The  weight  of  the  camphor  sold  by  the  druggist   wan  as. 


JbafiHAa  ht  Measies.-^Pm»tmii§  by  CttriMmk  Aci^. 

,  Bfld   on  wt^ang  it  nsain  it  e|ip«ST«d  Uitt  it  had  lost  one 
'  Juniirtd  and  ten  ^at»f.    It  may  1m  canclndadi  thcrororc,  tli^it  tKi: 
'  .TOUDjE  tiiaD  swallovred  w)U£tiiiii{  Hiid  that  ai»aunl  nf  llie  substaiice. 
.\|KiI  6ili,  I&47. 


;ument3  of  Dr.  Stahl, 
He  wiilM  us  to  a»y 
IS  UB  greot  as  ever,  though  ha  Uooe 
ijiiift  of  Msopiniwi- 


A  Li'tiin  Tennewee  iVll  a?ieep  ujj- 

:'  '  li.-i-witli  ohucool,  whii:li  liHti  baen 

111  kiut  ot  fiwft  boufs  ihny  wi;re   fuudil 

,  l)ut  a  lioujb  af  coJd  water  being  at  iiaii'I, 

■  '  ,1,  -awd,  in  the  eouttaof  fiftocn  oi  twenty 

u;.  i^.'".f'"i  in -.iinr  !.iiw«,n  liiileaqne  nwrnonifl  having  in  ihe 

mttiA  timo  boi^n  lulminisiiiicd. 

In  Ibtt  ouiiu  !S(aLL-.  n  !bK  years  »go,  a  OiBti  went  into  his  well  Id 
Aogiut,  jhs  vsiihit  l>;iviii^  givcQ  oat.  Ho  folt  dowa  almost  imme- 
^llU^[y,  luitl  liiij  wiln.  Laving  given  ihu  Bl&nu,  descended  to  his  rcliet. 
A  (*|Di;lt  mnn  who  orn»*d  i|i  n  minute  or  two  saw  them  b&lh  lying 
(naoflfliblo  ol  llioboitoro  of  the  well,  and  running  down  was  hinh 
iwU  »PBn  ovtirpinnirHl.  Th*i  white  man  was  laken  out  as  fjuickly 
iw  ponhfi;,  but  novitr  bresliinl  nfUirwnrds.  His  wife,  wlio  was  next 
rocnuwiHl,  autviv«d  aevna  iuyn,  but  ultimately  died  with  lypboid 
•yniplon*.  Thp  nopo  wati  about  fifteen  minutes  in  tho  well;  he 
rccovt'icfl,  findissdll  alive,  but  was  hemiplegic  for  ten  months, 
iind  uri^n  notf'lito  not  tlie  (M  titc  of  his  left  side. 
AptU  Ota,  tB47. 
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Art.  I. — Notes  on  Medical  Matters  and  Medical  Men  in  Paris,    By 
David  W.  Yandell,  M.D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky, 

Last  week,  M.  Blandin,  id  one  of  his  lectures  in  his  am- 
phitheatre at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  spoke  of  the  following  case  that 
had  occurred  in  his  female  ward,  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
many  respects  that  I  have  concluded  to  give  you  a  brief  re- 
port of  the  lecture,  to  which  I  listened,  as  I  do  to  all  of  his 
most  practical  and  valuable  lectures,  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. 

The  subject,  a  woman  sixty  years  of  age,  has  for  two 
years  past  had  a  crural  hernia  of  the  left  side,  which  occa- 
sionally protruded,  and  as  often  returned,  until  five  days  ago, 
since  which  time  there  have  been  unequivocal  signs  of  strangu- 
lation; eructatipns,  vomitings,  which  presented  this  morning  a 
fecal  character;  neither  gaseous  nor  solid  matter  has  been 

1 


464  Foreign  Correspondence. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Suspecting  that  perhaps  the  female 
sound  had  not  been  introduced  sufficiently  in  front,  and  that 
its  eyes  had  probably  been  stopped  up  by  the  strangulated 
part,  a  gum-elastic  sound  was  substituted,  and  pushed  deeply 
in.  Thinking,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  female  sound  might 
have  missed  its  end,  and  entered  the  inferior  instead  of  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  intestine,  a  second  gum-elastic 
sound  was  introduced  into  the  other,  that  which  might  be  the 
inferior  or  perhaps  the  superior  extremity.  Still  nothing  es- 
caped, either  through  these  tubes  or  along  their  sides,  which 
was  equally  the  case  the  following  day. 

At  the  visit  on  the  second  day  after  the  operation  the  pa- 
tient seemed  to  be  no  worse;  she  even  asked  for  food,  and 
there  were  no  appreciable  signs  of  peritonitis.  But  the  vom- 
iting had  continued  and  the  tympanitis  had  augmented  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  were 
delineated  almost  plainly  enough  to  be  counted  through  the 
parietes. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
inferior  end  of  the  intestine  had  applied  it  on  the  sound  and 
closed  its  eyes,  or  that  some  unforeseen  obstacle,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remove  without  a  new  operation, 
was  opposed  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  course  of  the 
fecal  mutter,  the  following  operation  was  determined  upon. 
It  was  to  consist  of  an  incision  which  should  admit  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  intestine  being  drawn  out,  in  order  the 
better  to  submit  them  to  examination  by  the  sight  and  touch, 
and  thus  attain  a  more  exact  apprehension  of  the  state  in 
which  they  were.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  useful  adhe- 
sions and  preventing  contraction  of  the  intestine  into  the  ab- 
domen, which  would  have  been  consequent  upon  its  escape 
from  the  artificial  ligatures  which  held  it  in  place,  the  in- 
cision made  was  from  without  inwards,  as  M.  B.  has  already- 
done  more  than  once  with  success.  The  external  coverings 
of  Gimbernat's  ligament  were  necessarily  divided;  the  ligament 
itself  was  divided  with  the  care  necessary  in  proceeding  from 
the  superficial  to  the  deep  seated  parts.    The  two  ends  of 
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the  intestine  after  detaching  some  slight  adhesions,  were 
drawn  out  to  the  length  of  about  two  centimetres.  To  our 
great  astonishment,  remarks  M.  Blandin,  there  was  no  ex- 
pulsion of  fecal  matters.  "A  sound  is  placed  in  the  superior 
extremity,  nothing;  another  in  the  inferior,  nothing  still.  In 
despair  we  left  the  two  sounds  until  the  next  morning,  after 
having  prescribed  a  purgative  injection;  but  the  result  was 
the  same ;  nothing  was  discharged,  and  the  patient  died  in 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  the  operation,  and  the 
eighth  since  the  strangulation." 

M.  Blandin  was  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  this  suspension  of  the  course  of  the  fecal  matter,  so 
prolonged,  so  obstinate,  notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the 
intestine,  notwithstanding  the  relief  of  the  strangulation,  the 
situation  of  the  two  extremities  at  the  exterior,  and  the  per- 
manent presence  in  their  cavities  of  a  sound.  A  fecal  clot 
clogging  the  small  intestine,  an  internal  strangulation,  a  vol- 
vulus, all  seemed  improbable. 

The  opening  of  the  body,  far  from  putting  an  end  to  our 
astonishment,  M.  Blandin  continues,  rather  increased  it. — 
"What  obstacle  did  we  find?  None!  The  intestine  was 
throughout  perfectly  healthy,  and  had  preserved  its  proper 
calibre,  and  eithefr  of  these  operations  that  we  performed 
would,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  saved  the  life  of  the  patient. 
If  we  could  have  obtained  evacuations  we  should  without 
doubt  have  prevented  the  development  of  the  peritonitis 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  patient's  death."  This  supposi- 
tion seems  so  much  the  more  likely  as  the  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membrane  was  slight,  only  characterised  by  some 
ounces  of  turbid  liquid  in  the  inferior  pelvis,  and  some  faint^ 
ly  developed  false  membrane  around  the  ring. 

M.  Blandin  was  unwilling  to  admit,  although  he  confessed 
he  could  not  otherwise  understand  the  phenomenon,  either 
that  the  intestine  had  spasmodically  contracted  on  and  closed 
the  eyes  of  the  sound,  or  that  clots  of  fecal  matter  had  ob-- 
structed  them.    He  closed  by  professing  his  intention  bere^*^ 

1  ♦ 
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after  to  employ  in  such  cases  a  more  yoluminous  sound!, 
pierced  with  a  single  eye  at  its  extremity  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis,  as  he  believes  that  through  an  instrument  of  this> 
kind  the  fecal  matter  would  pass  more  easily. 

The  following  very  simple  and  easy  method  of  detecting, 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients  is  practised 
in  the  Paris  hospitals:  Pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  urine 
into  a  glass  tube,  to  which  you  add  a  few  drops  of  the  aque>- 
ous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  the  tube  being  held  in 
the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  until  the  liquid  boils.  If  the- 
urine  is  healthy  it  produces  no  action  on  the  salts  of  copper, 
and  the  liquid  preserves  the  beautiful  blue  color  which  has 
been  imparted  to  it  by  the  copper;  but  if  the  urine  contain 
sugar,  this  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  and  as  soon^ 
as  ebullition  takes  place  the  mixture  is  observed  to  pass  first 
to  a  green,  afterwards  to  a  fawn  color,  which  is  more  deeply 
marked  as  the  proportion  of  the  sugar  is  greater.  Liquid 
caustic  potash  may  be  substituted  for  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
in  which  case  the  color  of  the  mixture  varies  according  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  present,  from  a  yellow  to  a  more  or  les» 
deep  brown. 

In  the  minds  of  many  practitioners  the  efficacy  of  iodine 
injections  in  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  is  still  a  question, 
and  must  remain  so  until  still  further  testimony  is  added  to 
that  already  on  hand,  which  is  not  a  little.  A  case  occurred 
not  long  since  at  Du  Midi  hospital,  in  the  service  of  Vidal, 
which  I  think  may  be  regarded  as  alnwst  unequivocally  fa- 
vorable to  the  value  of  iodine,  and  such,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear, was  also  the  opinion  of  Vidal  himself. 

The  patient  was  43  years  old,  a  house  painter,  who,  about 
a  year  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  noticed  for 
the  first  time  an  abnormal  volume  of  his  right  testis.  The 
organ  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  fluctua- 
ted, was  regular,  and  offered  the  characteristic  transparency 
of  hydrocele.     Some  eight  months  after  the   appearance  of 
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the  affection  the  patient  presented  himself  to  Yidal,  who 
punctured  the  tumor  and  injected  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  a 
little  common  wine  in  which  had  been  boiled  some  Proving' 
roses.  In  ten  days  the  serum  re-accumulated  in  the  vaginal 
tunic,  formed  a  tumor  almost  as  voluminous,  and  possessing 
the  same  characters  as  the  first,  especially  the  very  marked 
transparency.  Vidal  again  punctured  it — and,  with  the  view 
of  more  successfully  irritating  the  tunica  vaginalis,  added  this 
time  a  third  of  alcohol  to  the  wine  which  he  used  for  the  in- 
jection. But  in  this  attempt  he  was  as  unsuccessful  as  he 
had  been  in  the  former,  for  the  hydrocele  was  re-formed  and 
acquired  in  eight  days  the  same  volume,  and  in  eleven  days 
the  same  transparency. 

The  patient  returned  to  the  hospital  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember in  order  again  to  submit  to  the  puncture  and  injection 
of  the  tumor,  which  latter  was  this  time  performed  with  the 
tincture  of  iodine  (equal  parts  of  water  and  tincture  of  io- 
dine.) I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  and  the  previ- 
ous injections  were  made  twice,  and  allowed  to  remain  ten 
minutes,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  vaginal  tunic.  The  tumor 
was  reproduced  in  a  few  days,  diminished,  somewhat,  how- 
ever, in  volume,  and  remained  stationary  during  the  greater 
part  of  a  month.  A  third  relapse  might  have  been  anticipated, 
but  the  tumor  presented  none  of  the  characters  of  the  for- 
mer; it  was  hard,  unequal,  sufficiently  heavy  to  embarrass 
the  patient,  and  not  at  all  transparent.  Vidal  declared  that 
a  cure  had  been  effected,  but  a  slow  one  which  he  must  aid,  so 
on  the  14th  of  January  a  vesicatory  was  placed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  scrotum.  On  the  18th,  although  the  tumor  pre- 
sented some  of  the  characters  remarked  previously  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  blister,  it  had  sensibly  diminished,  and  be- 
con>e  somewhat  painful.  The  blister  was  allowed  to  dry. 
The  tumor  had  diminished  considerably  on  the  21st,  when. 
Vidal  ordered  it  to  be  covered  wiA  a  coat  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment in  order  to  hasten  resolution.  The  28th,  the  volume 
of  the  two  organs  is  the  same,  and  the  right,  which  hitherto* 
has  been  painful,  is  now  so  no  longer.    On  the  30th  the  tes- 
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tes  hare  returned  completely  to  their  healthy  state.  This, 
dthough  a  tardy, .  is  nevertheless  a  perfect  cure,  and  it  may, 
in  my  opinion,  be  fairly  attribvited  to  the  influence  of  the  io- 
dine. I  may  remark  that  it  agrees,  in  many  respects,  with 
the  cases  of  slow  recovery  cited  by  Velpeau  when  on  the 
subject  of  iodine  injections  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  hy- 
drocele. 

The  following  curious  case  occurred  not  a  great  while  since 
in  the  wards  of  M.  Roux,  at  the  H6tel  Dieu.  The  patient 
was  a  very  robust  man,  45  years  of  age,  who  has  suffered 
for  a  month  past  from  pains  in  the  head,  weakness  in  the  legs, 
and  general  languor.  Some  days  since  his  physician  order- 
ed him  to  apply  twenty  leeches  to  his  anus,  which  was  done, 
and  immediately  after  their  removal  the  perineum  and  scro- 
tum became  painful,  red,  and  apparently  erysipelatous.  The 
pain  and  redness  soon  gained  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  the  abdomen  was  tense,  red  in  its  two  inferior 
thirds,  and  seemed  occupied  by  a  vast  phlegmonous  abscess, 
and  the  scrotum  itself  appeared  to  be  the  seat  of  the  same  af- 
fection. Besides  this  there  appeared  to  be  a  blenorrhoea  of 
five  or  six  years'  standing;  though  he  has  never  had  any  dif- 
ficulty in  urinating,  and  the  jet  has  always  been  suf^ciently 
large;  only  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  he  has  had  frequent 
desire  to  micturate,  which,  when  done,  is  followed  by  very 
violent  burning  sensations  in  the  urethra.  A  large  catheter 
was  introduced  into  the  bladder  with  facility  and  gave  issue 
to  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  notwithstanding  the  patient  had 
urinated  not  an  hour  before.  From  what  does  this  phlegmo- 
nous condition  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  the  most 
distressing  pains,  proceed?  Is  it  an  erysipelas  occasioned 
by  the  bites  of  poisonous  leeches?  After  an  attentive  and 
very  minute  examination,  a  severe  palpitation  of  the  diseased 
parts  of  the  scrotum  and  perineum  induced  M.  Roux  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  urinous  infiltration;  and  without  delay 
large  oblique  incisions,  from  without  iawards  and  from  above 
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downwards,  were  made  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  abdomen; 
another,  parallel  to  the  median  line  of  about  twelve  or  fif- 
teen millimetres  in  depth,  and  five  or  six  centimetres  in 
length;  finally,  a  fourth  was  made  from  the  top  to  the  base 
of  the  scrotum.  These  incisions  were  really  frightful,  as  well 
from  their  extent,  as  their  depth,  and  situation.  It  seemed  for 
sometime  as  though  the  testicle  might  escape  and  the  intestines 
protrude  through  these  difierent  openings.  But  none  of  the 
serous  cavities  had  been  penetrated;  neither  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis nor  peritoneum  had  been  injured,  and  the  wounds 
gave  exit  only  to  a  very  large  quantity  of  blood,  mixed  with 
a  fetid  ammoniacal  urine. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  rather  remarkable  case  was  rendered 
doubly  diflicult,  by  the  absence  of  every  known  and  appre- 
ciable cause  with  which  we  are  able  to  connect  this  urinous  in- 
filtration. There  would  have  been  infinitely  less  embarrass- 
ment if  the  patient  had  been  afiected  with  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  etc.  Although  the  patient 
declares  that  he  never  attempted  catheterism,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  such  efiprts  have  not  been  made,  perhaps  by 
himself,  and  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  false 
passage,  which  was  the  habitual  cause  of  the  retention  of 
the  urine. 

In  July,  1845,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  M.  Jobert  (de  Lambaille)  has  described  a  new 
method  of  operation  which  he  had  substituted  for  the  one  cal- 
led elytroplastic^  and  which  he  designates  autoplastic  par  glds* 
sement;  at  the  same  time  he  reported  a  case  of  vesico- vaginal 
fistula,  occupying  the  whole  extent  of  the  urethra  and  of  the 
vesico-vaginal  septum,  to  about  half  a  centimetre  from  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  which  he  had  completely  cured  by  this 
operation,  and  which  I  proceed  to  describe,  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  one  or  two  cases. 
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Ve$ico-i>aginal  fistula  seated  at  the  l^  side  of  the  vagina  directed  from  befor§ 
backtoardSf  at  least  six  centimetres  in  lengthy  complicated  with  loss  of  substance, 
separation  of  the  borders  of  tfie  fistula,  and  hernia  of  the  bladder. — Approximation 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  interrupted  sutures. — Lateral  incision  comprehending 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina^  directed  from  behind  foruDards, 
and  practised  on  the  side  opposite  the  fistula. 

Case  I.  —  A  woman,  aged  22  years,  entered  the  Saint 
Louis  hospital  on  the  26th  of  June,  1846,  to  be  treated  for 
vesico- vaginal  fistula  supervening  upon  a  tedious  and  difficult 
accouchment.  Of  a  strong  constitution,  this  young  vv^oman 
had  never  had  any  serious  disease.  She  was  married  in  her 
twentieth  year,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  the  year  following, 
(September,  1845).  The  labor  lasted  eight  days,  and,  pro- 
ceeding with  great  slowness,  the  accoucheur  was  not  called 
until  the  fourth  day  after  the  first  pains  had  appeared.  Ev- 
ery endeavor  that  he  made  to  accelerate  it  was  ineffectual, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  he  decided  to  terminate  the  labor  by 
performing  the  operation  of  cephalotripsy.  For  three  days 
the  patient  had  not  urinated. 

After  the  delivery,  intense  pains  were  felt  in  the  vesical 
and  hypogastric  regions.  During  the  first  eight  days  no  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  urine.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  while  the  patient  was  turning  herself  in  bed 
she  felt  a  foreign  body,  of  a  dark  color,  about  the  size  and 
dimensions  of  an  almond,  suddenly  escape  by  the  vulva,  and 
at  the  same  instant  her  bed  was  inundated  with  a  gush  of 
liquid,  which  from  that  moment  has  not  ceased  to  flow.  After 
the  fall  of  the  eschar,  and  the  formation  of  the  vesico-vaginal 
fistula,  the  strength,  vital  force,  and  embonpoint^  even,  soon 
returned,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  woman  was 
in  full  convalescence. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  flow  of  urine  it  did  not  pre« 
vent  her  from  resuming  her  occupation,  and  having  in  vain 
edeavored  to  mitigate  her  infirmity,  she  came  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  Cochin  hospital  in  the  service  of  M^  Miohon; 
here  she  remained  for  three  months,  during  which  time,  al- 
though she  underwent  many  cauterizations  with  the  red  iron 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  no  amelioration  was  obtained   in   the 
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state  of  the  fistula,  and  the  patient,  demanding  to  be  dismis- 
sed, came  to  the  hospital  Saint  Louis,  \v^hen  the  following 
symptoms  were  observed:  There  no  longer  existed  any  dis- 
position to  urinate;  the  urine  "which  had  ceased  to  pass  by 
the  urethra,  fell,  involuntarily,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  interior 
to  pass  afterwards  to  the  exterior  in  a  continuous  manner, 
whatever  the  position  assumed  by  the  patient.  The  index 
finger,  introduced  into  the  vagina  a  certain  depth  encountered, 
on  the  anterior  wall  of  this  canal,  a  large  opening  by  which 
it  easily  penetrated  into  the  bladder.  Upon  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  diseased  parts  proceeding  from  without  in- 
wards, about  the  vulva,  the  perineum,  and  particularly  on  the 
internal  and  superior  part  of  the  thighs,  a  multitude  of  small, 
reddish  tubercles  were  observed,  hard  and  irregular,  which 
seemed  to  be  developed  at  these  points  entirely  by  the  pro- 
longed contact  of  the  urine  with  the  integuments.  Besides 
this  eruption,  all  of  the  skin  contiguous  to  the  genital  organs 
was  red,  sensible,  and  hard  to  the  touch;  it  was  deprived  of 
the  epidermis  in  many  points,  and  the  urine  which  was  con- 
tinually discharged  upon  its  surface  produced  smartings  and 
very  painful  itchings.  Except  this,  the  genital  organs  pre- 
sented nothing  particularly  noticeable. 

The  neck  of  the  uterus  examined  with  the  speculum  is 
normal.  The  fistula  is  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  four  centimetres  behind  the  meatus  urinarius^  about 
five  millimetres  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  is  of  a 
longitudinal  form.  Its  dimensions  in  this  course  are  more 
than  six  centimetres  in  extent,  and  its  length  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  in  such  a  way  that 
it  almost  reaches  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Its  transverse  diame- 
ter amounts  to  some  centimetres;  its  borders  are  regular  and 
seem  as  if  cut;  they  are  in  a  state  of  considerable  and  per- 
manent distension;  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  remains  open, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bladder  forms  a  hernia  through  this 
opening.  The  female  sound  introduced  by  the  canal  of  the 
urethra,  traverses  the  bladder,  arises  in  the  vagina,  and  may  be 
brought  back  to  the  vulva  if  a  see-saw  movement  is  made. 
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As  to  the  general  state,  it  is  satisfactory.  The  patient  ar^ 
dently  desires  the  operation  for  which  she  has  been  for  some 
days  preparing,  by  the  use  of  baths,  injections,  and  clysters. 

On  the   2d  of  July,  M.  Jobert  performed  the  operation  m 
the  following  manner:     Except  the   securing  of  the  hands 
and  feet  together,  the  patient  was  placed  in  a  position  similar 
to  that  pursued  in  the  operation  for  stone.     The  speculum 
with  one  valve  was  now  introduced  into  the  vagina,  so  as  to 
depress  its  posterior  wall;  two  assistants  separated  at   the 
same  time  the  large   and  small  lips;  this  allowed  the  opera- 
tor to  perceive  the  neck  of  the  uteiias,  and  seizing  it  with  the 
forceps  of  Museux  he  drew  it  outwards  by  light  and  moder- 
ate traction.     The  neck  of  the  uterus  in  being  displaced  has 
drawn  after  it  the  fundus  of  the   bladder,   and  consequently 
the  fistula;  this,  presenting  itself  now  at  the  entry  of  the  va- 
gina, became  more  accessible  to  the  action  of  the  cutting  in- 
struments.    The  borders  were  pared  with   the   scissors   and 
bistoury.     This  was   the   second  step  of  the   operation.     A 
curved  needle,  armed  with  a  double  thread  well  waxed,  was 
firmly  fixed   at  the  extremity  of  a  needle  bearer,  and  the  left 
border  of  the  fistula,  being  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  was 
traversed  by  the  needle  from  without  inwards;  this,  deprived 
of  its  support,  was  brought  back  by  the  orifice  of  the   fistula 
into  the   vagina.     The  needle  being  fixed  to  the  extremity  of 
the  instrument  was  again  introduced   into  the   bladder,   and 
penetrated  from  within  outwards   the   corresponding  border 
of  the   fistulous   orifice;  it   was   afterwards   drawn   into  the 
vagina  bringing  after  it  the  thread  with  which  it  was  armed. 
This  thread  was  thus  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  loop   to   the 
inferior  cavity   in  the  thickness  of  the  inferior  lips  of  the  fis- 
tula, in  two  corresponding  points  and  about  two  lines   from 
their  inferior  border.       The  two  extremities   of  the   thread 
were  afterwards  drawn  out  and  maintained  at   the   exterior, 
whilst,  proceeding  always   from  behind  forwards,  five  other 
threads  were  successively  passed  through  the   corresponding 
borders  of  the  fistula.    All  these   threads  were  placed  sufi[i- 
ciently  near  one  another  to  prevent  any  free  space  from  existing 
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between  ihem  after  the  lips  of  the  opening  were  brought  to- 
gether. After  having  withdrawn  the  sound  from  the  bladder 
an  incision,  five  centimetres  in  length,  was  made  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  vagina  and  the  part  of  this  canal  which  cor* 
responded  to  the  fistula.  This  incision  immediately  relieved 
the  tension  of  Its  lips  and  allowed  them  to  be  readily  brought 
in  contact.  M.  Jobert  now  seized  the  first  thread,  and 
drawing  lightly  upon  the  two  ends,  the  borders  of  the  fis- 
tula came  exactly  in  contact.  A  double  knot  was  made  to 
maintain  them  in  this  position,  when  the  two  ends  of  the 
thread  were  cut,  in  order,  so  to  speak,  to  smooth  the  knot 
The  four  remaining  threads  were  tied,  and  afterwards  cut  in 
precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  neck  of  the  uterus,  being  freed  from  the  hooks,  return- 
ed immediately  to  the  bottom  of  the  vagina,  which  was  re- 
peatedly injected  with  cold  water,  and  the  operation  was 
completed  by  the  introduction  of  a  light  tampon  consisting  of 
a  cylinder  of  agaric  {Polyporus  igniarius).  The  patient  was 
carried  to  her  bed  with  a  sound  to  remain  permanently 
placed  in  the  bladder.  Infusion  of  tilia(/i2fa  Europa)  to  be  given 
in  a  draught,  with  one  ounce  of  syrup  of  poppy.  During 
the  day  the  patient  had  very  little  pain;  but  during  the  night 
she  had  not  a  moment  of  repose.  The  urine  has  passed  per- 
fectly well  by  the  sound. 

The  3d  of  July,  a  little  fever;  pulse  at  80;  skin  hot;  con- 
siderable thirst.  The  urine  continues  to  pass  wholly  by  the 
sound.     Tilia,  antispasmodic  syrup  of  gum. 

4th,  The  fever  no  longer  exists;  the  urine  has  flowed  by 
the  sound,  nevertheless  the  cloths  placed  jmder  the  seat  of 
the  disease  are  wet  in  some  points. 

5th.  The  sound  was  obstructed  during  the  night  and  a 
quantity  of  urine  was  found  under  the  patient;  but  upon  the 
introduction  of  a  new  sound  the  urine  resumed  its  usual 
course. 

6th.  The  sound  gave  passage  to  the  urine;  the  same  was 
the  case  the  days  following;  nevertheless  the  patient  com* 
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plained  more  than  once  that  she  felt  the  urine  drop  upon 
herself,  and  in  the  morning  when  it  was  changed  the  cloth 
was  found  wet. 

From  the  15th  to  the  24th  of  July,  the  urine  passed  al- 
most entirely  by  the  sound.  The  patient,  moreover,  had  an 
appetite,  tranquil  sleep,  and  appeared  to  have  entirely  recov- 
ered from  the  operation. 

On  the  24th  she  was  examined;  one  of  the  threads  had 
fallen  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina;  the  others 
were  cut  with  the  scissors  and  drawn  out  by  the  forceps. 
When  the  finger  was  introduced  into  the  vagina  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  union  of  the  fistula  was  complete.  During 
the  dav  the  sound  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder: 
the  patient  was  sounded  very  frequently,  and  every  time 
nearly  a  glassful  of  urine  was  obtained. 

The  25th,  the  sound  was  introduced  and  allowed  to  re- 
main, and  almost  the  whole  of  the  urine  passed  through  it. 

The  29th,  the  patient  was  again  examined,  and  the  last 
portion  of  the  thread  removed  from  the  vagina. 

The  30th  and  31st,  a  small  granulation,  seated  in  one  of 
the  points  of  the  suture,  was  cauterised;  the  sound  allowed 
passage  to  the  whole  of  the  urine. 

August  oth.  The  patient  was  examined  anew;  the  cica- 
trization was  complete. 

8th.     The  union  seemed  permanent. 

13th.  The  sound  was  withdrawn.  The  next  day  the 
patient  declared  that  she  had  micturated  at  will,  and  been 
able  to  retain  her  urine  for  quite  a  long  time,  but  that  never- 
theless, there  was  a  slight  exudation  into  the  vagina.  On 
examination  of  the  parts,  nothing  was  discovered  save  a  little 
point,  almost  imperceptible,  situated  at  the  posterior  extremi- 
ty of  the  cicatrix.  This  was  touched  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver. 

From  the  14th  to  the  21st  the  sound  remained,  to  be  final- 
ly withdraw^n  on  the  21st. 

On  the  24th,  the  patient  afl[irmed  that  not  a  single  drop  of 
urine  had  flowed  by  the  vagina.     When  the   interior  of  the 
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vagina  was  examined  with  the  speculum,  there  was  found 
upon  the  right  lateral  wall  the  trace  of  the  incision  made  at 
this  point.  A  regular  cicatrix  at  the  place  of  the  fistula  was 
observed  on  the  exterior  wall;  the  cicatrix  was  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  tissues  by  reddish  discolorations,  and 
by  slight  irregularities  existing  at  the  points  of  the  suture. 
The  genital  organs  are  perfectly  healthy.  The  general  health 
is  most  satisfactory. 

The  27  th  December,  the  patient  does  not  lose  a  single 
drop  of  urine,  and  is  able  during  many  hours'  succession  to 
retain  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  urine  in  the  bladder. 
The  disposition  to  urinate  is  felt  less  frequently  during  the 
night  than  the  day. 

The  examination  with  the  speculum  reveals  only  the  small- 
est trace  of  the  ancient  fistula;  but  to  the  left  and  right  of 
the  median  line  two  perfectly  white  cicatrices  are  perceived, 
which  are  directed  from  behind  forward.  Along  the  course 
of  the  cicatrix  of  the  left  side,  white  depressions  correspond- 
ing to  the  points  of  the  suture,  are  observed.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  has  diminished  very  little  in  sjze.  The 
orifice  of  the  urethra  has  almost  regained  its  natural  calibre, 
and  the  abnormal  granulations  that  it  presented  has  yielded 
to  a  few  cauterizations  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Finally,  the  patient  has  recovered  her  cheerfulness,  bloom, 
and  embonpoint, 

Vesicchvagincd  fistula  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, — Autoplastic  opera- 
tion,— Recovery, 

Case  II. — A  woman,  24  years  of  age,  and  of  strong  con- 
stitution, entered  Saint  Louis  hospital  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845.  She  had  menstruated  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
and  married  at  twenty.  Her  first  child  had  been  extracted 
by  the  forceps,  three  days  of  pain  not  sufficing  1o  effect  its 
natural  expulsion.  She  became  pregnant  a  second  time, 
was  brought  to  bed  at  the  full  period,  and  as  the  labor  was 
not  more  successful  than  the  former  had  been,  the  cranium 
of  the  child  was  perforated,  and  the  delivery   effected   by 
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means  of  instruments.  The  operation  occupied  almost  two 
hours,  and  was  followed  by  violent  inflammation  of  the  geni- 
tal  organs.  The  first  days  after  the  accouchement  offered 
nothing  particular;  the  urine  was  evacuated  voluntarily,  and 
did  not,  in  fact,  pass  by  the  vagina  until  after  the  lapse  of 
six  days.  It  passed  at  first  only  in  part  by  the  fistula,  the 
reason  of  which  was  that  the  eschar  was  only  partially  sep- 
arated, for  as  soon  as  it  became  wholly  detached,  the  urine 
passed  altogether  by  this  opening.  From  this  period  the 
urine  escaped  involuntarily  and  incessantly,  whatever  might 
be  the  position  of  the  patient. 

The  following  was  her  condition  on  admission  into  the 
hospital. 

1st.    The  genitals  are  constantly  bathed  with  urine. 

2d.  All  the  parts  with  which  the  urine  was  in  contact 
were  erythematous,  red,  or  tuberculous. 

3d.  The  vesico-vaginal  wall  was  irregular,  unequal,  and 
furrowed  in  a  way  which  denoted  the  existence  of  ancient 
losses  of  substance,  and  cicatrized  ulcerations. 

4th.    The  neck  of  the  uterus  was  irregular  and  ulcerated. 

5th,  In  the  track  of  the  urine  calculous  deposits  were 
found. 

6th,  In  front  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  the  touch  detected 
a  depression  where  the  vesico-vaginal  wall  appeared  mani- 
festly diminished  in  thickness. 

7th.  The  introduction  of  a  liquid  into  the  bladder  imme- 
diately revealed  the  site  of  the  fistula,  for  as  soon  as  it  en- 
tered the  bladder  it  escaped  by  the  vagina  in  the  form  of  a 
continued  jet. 

8th,  The  introduction  of  the  speculum  presented  to  the 
eye  a  hard  depression  formed  by  the  inodular  tissue,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  which  a  large  sound  may  be  passed  directly 
into  the  bladder.  The  instrument  passed  along  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  which  seemed  grooved  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  the  fistula.  While  the  patient  sits  up  she  is 
able  to  retain  a  small  quantity  of  urine  in  the  bladder, 

9th,     The  patient  is  irritable,  agitated,  and  the  intellectual 
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faculties  sensibly  disturbed.  This  is  not  the  first  woman  in 
whom  we  have  seen  grave  changes  occur  in  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system,  on  account  of  serious  lesions  of  the 
bladder. 

10th.     When  the  patient  coughs  the  urine  escapes  by  jets. 

The  direction  and  extent  of  the  fistula  having  been  ascer- 
tained, and  an  operation  being  judged  indispensable,  M.  Jo- 
bert  prepared  the  patient  by  baths,  emollient  and  narcotic 
injections,  and  purgatives.  When  in  the  proper  condition, 
he  practised,  on  23d  of  December,  the  autoplastic  opera- 
tion in  the  following  manner: 

The  woman  was  placed  upon  a  bed,  the  legs  flexed  upon 
the  thighs,  and  the  thighs  upon  the  pelvis.  The  speculum 
with  two  valves  was  introduced  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
drawn  to  the  exterior  by  means  of  Museux's  forceps;  then 
Jobert  pared  away  from  both  the  interior  of  the  fistulous  chan- 
nel and  the  vaginal  circumference  of  the  fistula  all  the  parts 
which  seemed  indurated.  The  vagina  was  afterwards  de- 
tached from  its  connexion  with  the  neck,  when  it  immediate- 
ly became  easy  to  apply  three  points  of  the  interrupted  su- 
ture in  order  to  maintain  the  lips  of  the  fistula  in  contact. 
The  bleeding  surfaces  were  thus  brought  together  without 
any  difliculty,  and  without  the  slightest  distension. 

A  sound  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  bladder,  and  an 
oat-chafF  cushion  under  the  knees. 

On  the  day  of  the  operation  a  sanguinolent  urine  first 
passed  by  the  sound,  but  soon  became  clear  and  transparent. 
There  was  a  little  vesical  tenesmus  for  sometime  after  the 
operation,  but  the  pulse  remained  at  70. 

On  the  24th,  the  patient  was  allowed  some  broth;  nothing 
particular  was  observed. 

25th,  A  slight  vesical  tenesmus  reappeared,  but  there 
was  no  fever  nor  any  untoward  symptom.  In  the  afternoon 
she  withdrew  the  sound  and  evacuated  her  urine  spontane- 
ously. 

26th.    The  urine  flowed  by  the  sound  alone  until  in  the 

2  * 
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afternoon,  when  the  patient  withdrew  and  afterwards  re- 
turned it  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience. 

28th.  The  patient  was  not  more  manageable  than  she 
had  been  the  preceding  days,  but  urinated  in  part  by  the  ca- 
nal and  in  part  by  the  sound. 

Until  the  11th  of  January  she  at  times  allowed  the  sound 
to  remain,  and  at  times  withdrew  it,  and  notwithstanding  all 
these  indiscretions,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  end,  she  was  com- 
pletely cured. 

The  threads  had  been  permitted  to  remain,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  11th  of  January  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was 
examined  previously  to  their  removal.  The  urine  at  this 
time  (11th  January)  no  longer  passed  by  the  fistula,  but  es- 
caped in  a  continued  jet  from  its  reservoir  whenever  the 
patient  endeavored  to  urinate,  and  she  was  able  to  retain  a 
large  quantity  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  When  the 
speculum  was  introduced  one  of  the  threads  used  in  the  su- 
ture was  discovered,  and  removed  with  the  forceps. 

January  15th.  The  patient  had  frequent  desire  to  mictu- 
rate; the  speculum  beii^  again  introduced,  another  thread 
was  found  and  withdrawn.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
days  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  disappeared;  all  the  urine 
was  passed  by  the  urethra* 

Until  the  6th  of  February  everything  progressed  in  the 
most  favorable  manner,  notwithstanding  the  indocility  of  the 
patient,  who  had  been  over  and  over  again  guilty  of  impru- 
dences, quite  sufficient  to  compromise  the  cure  of  the  fistula. 
She  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  her  family,  when,  on 
the  night  of  the  7  th,  she  was  seized  with  a  well-marked  par- 
oxysm of  mania.  At  the  visit  the  next  day,  she  was  found 
in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation;  she  did  not  utter  a  single 
word;  the  face  was  animated;  eyes  haggard^  pulse  accelera- 
ted. [Venesection;  twenty  leeches  upon  the  mastoid  pro- 
cesses; ice  to  the  head.] 

The  maniacal  condition  continues;  the  patient  sings,  and 
is  continually  endeavoring  to  escape;  great  incoherence  of 
ideas.    [The  straight-jacket  was  applied;  fifteen  leeches  be- 
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hind  the  ears;  antispasmodic  draught;  vaginal  injections.] 
From  this  time  until  the  1 2th  of  March  she  has  almost  uni- 
formly refused  to  reply  to  the  questions  that  have  been  put  to 
her,  and  although  the  restlessness  has  been  less,  her  reason  is 
constantly  disordered.  New  bleedings  have  been  practised, 
many  blisters  applied  to  the  neck  and  the  mastoid  processes, 
without  producing  any  notable  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  this  state  the  patient  was  re- 
moved on  the  12th  of  March  to  a  lunatic  hospital.  The  eisr 
amination»  with  the  speculum  revealed  the  final  result  of  the 
operation,  which  the  patient  had  undergone.  The  neck  of 
the  uterus  being  seized  and  drawn  towards  the  vulva,  the 
point  of  the  bladder  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  fistula  was 
easily  recognized;  there  remained  in  its  place  a  linear  cica- 
trix a  little  depressed,  a  centimetre  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts 
in  extent,  very  solid  and  in  every  respect  perfect,  no  fistu- 
lous opening  remaining  on  its  surface.  When  pressed  with 
a  compress  or  pair  of  forceps,  it  remained  dry,  furnishing 
not  a  drop  of  urine.  The  cure  of  the  fistula  wa^  radical 
and  complete. 

Case  III — relates  to  a  Creole  woman,  aged  35  years,  who 
had  labored  for  ten  years  under  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula  with 
loss  of  substance,  for  which  two  operations  had  already 
been  attempted  without  success.  The  fistula  consisted  of  an 
enormous  transversal  slit  about  thirty*seven  centimetres  in 
size  seated  at  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  entirely  behind  the 
level  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter 
organ  formed,  in  some  manner,  the  posterior  lip.  The  bor- 
ders  were  hard  and  callous,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  itself  dis- 
eased, ulcerated,  and  softened;  the  vagina  indurated,  painful, 
and  presenting  in  various  points  calculous  deposits,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  care  and  attention  to  cleanliness  ou 
the  part  of  the  patient. 

M.  Jobert  operated  on  thiar  patient  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1846,  in  the  presence  of  Professors  Begin,  Bouillaud,  and 
others.    The  circumstances  attending,  and  the  phenomena 
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which  followed  the  operation  are  embodied  in  the  preceding 
cases,  it  only  remaining  to  be  added  here  that  there  was  no 
traumatic  accident,  and  that  from  the  time  of  the  operation 
not  a  single  drop  of  urine  passed  by  the  fistula,  but  the  whole 
of  it  was  discharged  by  the  urethra,  which  had  not  given  pas- 
sage to  it  before  for  ten  years.  The  first  of  the  threads 
was  removed  on  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  adhesion  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound  was  perfect^  and  on  the  5th  the  union 
was  already  very  solid. 

On  the  11th,  the  sound  was  withdrawn,  but  was  intro- 
duced every  two  hours,  and  in  the  intervals  the  urine  accu- 
mulated in  the  bladder;  sometimes  a  few  drops  escaped  by 
the  urethra,  but  none  passed  by  the  fistula. 

On  the  22d,  the  patient  urinated  without  assistance,  and 
was  able  to  retain  the  urine. 

27th.  The  menses,  suppressed  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
replaced  by  an  anal  hemorrhage,  were  re-established,  and  on 
the  5  th  of  December,  when  the  patient  was  examined  by 
Professors  Begin,  Bouillaud,  &c.,  she  was  perfectly  cured^ 
and  on  the  10th  set  out  for  Marseilles. 

Vesico-vaginal  fistulse,  and  particularly  those  affecting  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  are  among  the  most  frightful  infirmities 
to  which  the  female  is  liable  after  difficult  labors,  and,  when 
of  considerable  extent,  are  even  now  regarded  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  in  the  profession,  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  surgical  art  But  from  these  cases  of  M.  Jobert 
we  are  justified  in  forming  a  more  favorable  prognosis.  This 
surgeon  stands  deservidly  high  in  France,  and  his  reports 
may  be  confided  in  for  accuracy  and  fidelity.  His  opera- 
tions unquestionably  have  a  title  to  a  very  high  rank  among 
the  achievements  of  modern  surgery.  He  promises  at  a  fu- 
ture meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  give  the  phy- 
siological and  pathological  reflections  suggested  by  these 
cases. 

While  Germany  has  given  to  war,  in  the  past  year,  ano- 
ther element  of  destruction  in  the  cotton-powder;  and  France 
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has  assigned  to  Neptune,  the  fabled  god  of  the  seas,  a  place 
among  the  stars,  America  has  made  a  richer  offering  to  hu- 
manity in  disclosing  the  precious  virtues  of  the  vapors  of 
sulphuric  ether.  If  the  conquest  of  a  new  agent  of  attack 
and  defence,  if  the  discovery  of  a  star,  before  unknown  in 
the  firmament,  creates  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  mind  of 
every  one,  what  should  be  the  sensations  caused  by  the  ap- 
plication of  an  agent  through  whose  mysterious  powers  the 
human  constitution  is  made  insensible  to  the  pain  attending 
surgical  operations? 

To  Jobert  belongs  the  merit  of  having  made  the  first  at- 
tempt, in  France,  to  intoxicate  with  the  vapors  of  sulphuric 
ether;  his  subject  was  a  patient  from  whom  he  wished  to  re- 
move a  cancerous  tumor  of  the  lip.  But  from  the  defective 
apparatus  for  its  administration,  and  some  other  unfavorable 
circumstances,  his  patient,  though  a  man  59  years  old,  and 
though  evidently  afiected,  was  not  brought  sufficiently  under 
the  influence  of  the  ether  to  lose  his  sensibility,  and  thus  the 
first  experiment  was  considered  as  rather  contradictory  of 
the  reports  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  where,  at  that 
time,  the  power  of  the  ether  to  allay  pain  in  surgical  opera- 
tions was  verified  every  day.  Malgaigne,  also  of  St.  Louis 
hospital,  was  the  first  French  surgeon  who  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing, by  the  gas,  a  degree  of  insensibility  sufficiently  great 
to  destroy  the  pain  of  an  operation.  To  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  its  session  on  the  12th  of  January,  the  last 
named  gentleman  communicated  the  history  of  five  cases  in 
which  he  had  used  the  ether,  of  which  the  foUowmg  is  a  de- 
tailed account. 

I.  A  young  man,  aged  18  years,  having  a  suppurating 
phlegmon  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  leg,  was  made  to  inhale 
the  sulphuric  ether  for  ten  minutes,  which  sufficed  to  plunge 
him  in  a  complete  lethargy  or  sleep,  during  which  the  ab- 
scess was  opened  with  a  bistoury.  The  patient  raised  up 
half  a  minute  after,  declaring  that  he  had  felt  nothing,  and  he 
did  not  even  believe  that  he  had  undergone  the  operation. 
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IL  An  Italian,  somewhat  older,  affected  with  a  tumor  of 
the  neck,  breathed  the  ether  for  five  minutes;  after  returning 
to  himself  he  said  that,  although  he  had  been  conscious  that 
the  tumor  was  being  removed,  he  experienced  no  pain. 

III.  A  young  woman  presenting  also  a  tumor  of  the  neck, 
lost  consciousness  after  inhaling  the  ether  for  ten  minutes, 
and  although  she  did  not  feel  the  first  incision,  she  recov- 
ered immediately  after  and  suffered  during  the  remainder 
of  the  operation  as  much  as  if  she  had  not  inhaled  the 
ether. 

IV.  A  man  who  had  had  his  leg  crushed  by  a  railroad  car 
passing  over  it,  before  submitting  to  its  amputation,  inhaled 
the  ether  for  seventeen  minutes,  when  lethargy  being  pro- 
duced the  limb  was  removed,  and  after  he  had  recovered 
from  his  stupor,  he  declared  that  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  conscious  throughout  of  the  removal  of  the  limb,  he 
had  felt  no  more  pain  than  if  it  had  been  slightly  scratched 
with  the  point  of  a  pocket  knife. 

The  fifth  and  last  operation  was  for  strabismus  in  a  young 
man;  he  breathed  the  ether  for  ten  minutes  without  its  seem- 
ing at  all  to  affect  his  constitution,  when  he  relinquished  the 
attempt,  and,  of  course,  suffered  during  the  operation  as 
would  a  patient  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Professor  Roux  obtained,  a  few  days  after,  an  incomplete 
result  in  a  man  aged  45  years,  who  had  fallen  on  the  pave- 
ment and  broken  his  leg,  which,  from  the  severe  consecutive 
lesions,  finally  required  amputation.  The  patient  inhaled 
the  ether  for  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  half  of  which 
time  his  eyelids  fell,  but  he  still  answered  questions. — 
The  operation  occupied  twenty  minutes,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  man,  in  whom  the  pain  was  notably 
diminished,  would  not  have  cried  out  had  not  the  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  theatre  repeatedly  shouted,  "Cry,  cry, 
why  don't  you  cry,  now?" 

The  Gazette  des  Hopitaux^  of  the  19  th  of  February,  con- 
tains three  other  cases  of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of 
ether,  presented  in  the  wards  of  Malgaigne.    A  man,   35 
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years  old,  of  a  nervo-sanguineous  temperament,  presented, 
at  the  internal  and  inferior  part  of  the  right  leg,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  right  internal  malleolus,  a  phlegmonous  ab- 
scess. Two  or  three  minutes  sufficed  to  put  the  patient  into 
a  state  that  may  be  compared  to  intoxication;  indeed  intoxi- 
cation is  the  word  generally  used  now  in  Paris  in  referring 
to  the  effects  of  the  ether.  After  he  had  answered  affirma- 
tively to  the  questions,  whether  he  felt  anything  peculiar, 
whether  his  sight  was  troubled?  etc.,  M.  Malgaigne,  with  a 
bistoury,  made  on  the  surface  of  the  abscess  and  portion  of 
the  skin,  abundantly  supplied  with  nervous  filaments  and 
manifestly  inflamed,  a  longitudinal  incision  about  three  or 
four  centimetres  in  length.  The  borders  of  the  wound  were 
pressed  in  order  to  expel  the  pus  contained  in  the  abscess, 
during  the  whole  of  which  procedure  the  patient  gave  no 
sign  of  pain.  The  operation  being  completed,  the  patient 
appeared  agitated  and  nervous;  his  face  became  red,  and  his 
features  contracted,  the  eyelids  tightly  closed,  the  muscles  in 
general,  and  especially  those  of  the  face  and  superior  ex- 
tremities, appeared  in  a  state  .of  abnormal  contraction;  and 
from  the  manner  in  which,  with  his  eyelids  still  fast  shut, 
he  spit  his  saliva  about  in  every  direction,  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  lost  his  reason.  This  condition  of  things,  however, 
lasted  only  two  or  three  minutes,  when  being  interrogated 
as  to  what  he  had  felt  during  the  operation,  he  replied  that 
the  pain  had  been  slight,  and  he  knew  of  no  better  compari- 
son than  to  liken  it  to  a  slight  prick  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
Immediately  after  his  return  to  consciousness  the  patient 
complained  of  pain,  if  the  lips  of  the  wound  were  pressed 
with  the  finger. 

A  man,  aged  45  years,  affected  with  whitlow  of  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  made  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  member,  inhaled  the  vapors  of  the  ether,  at  first  without 
effect,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  patient  who  was  unable 
to  understand  how  it  should  be  breathed.  However,  after 
he  was  made  to  comprehend  the  mode  of  inhaling  it,  it  pro- 
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duced  intoxication  in  four  minutes,  albeit  not  as  perfect  as  in 
some  other  cases,  but  still  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  diminish 
the  pain  so  thuch  that  he  too  compared  it  to  a  slight  prick. 
The  pulse  of  the  patient  rose  to  88  during  the  inspiration 
and  attained  92  after  the  operation. 

A  girl,  about  18  years  old,  having  an  affection  of  the  right 
hand,  for  which  Malgaigne  wished  to  make  an  incision,  was 
submitted  for  four  minutes  to  the  inhalation  of  the  ether, 
when  the  sight  became  troubled,  and  an  incision  of  four  or 
five  centimetres  in  length  was  made  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  The  sensation  experienced  was  compared  by  this  pa- 
tient also  to  that  caused  by  a  pricking  instrument.  What 
was  especially  remarkable  in  this  case  was  the  insensibility,  a 
species  of  stupor,  or  rather  the  numbness  of  the  wound, 
which  persisted  for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  other  pa- 
tients. For  a  number  of  minutes  after  the  operation  the  fin- 
gers or  stylet  might  be  plunged  into  the  wound  without  the 
patient  complaining  of  any  pain.  Finally,  the  sensibility  re- 
turned, and  the  patient  said  she  had  a  burning  or  scalding 
sensation  on  the  surface  of  the  wound.  * 

The  wards  of  Prof.  Bouillaud,  of  course,  afford  no  surgi- 
cal cases,  but,  as  it  is  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  may  mention  a  very 
striking  example  of  the  powers  of  the  ether  in  a  young  chlo- 
rotic  girl,  who  had  a  very  painful  and  slightly  decayed  molar 
tooth,  requiring  extraction.  After  inhaling  the  ether  for  six 
minutes  her  eyelids  closed,  and  she  gave  every  evidence  of 
intoxication.  Her  mouth  was  fast  shut,  however,  and  the 
exieme^  who  was  acting  dentist,  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  he 
should  introduce  the  turn-screw;  but  the  patient,  while  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  everything  going  on  around  her,  on 
being  told  to  open  her  mouth,  immediately  did  so,  and  al- 
though three  different  attempts  were  made  before  the  whole 
of  the  tooth  was  extracted,  she  gave  not  the  slightest  mani- 
festation of  pain,  and  on  recovering,  to  the  question  of 
whether  she  had  suffered,  she  replied,  "not  in  the  least." 

A  similar  operation,  rather  more  skilfully  performed  how- 
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ever,  attended  by  similar  success,  occurred  the  morning  be- 
fore, while  1  was  in  the  ward;  but  so  perfectly  still  was  the 
patient — who  on  regaining  consciousness  testified  in  terms 
equally  strong  to  the  total  absence  of  pain — that  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  until  it  was  over.  I  learn  from  M.  Bouillaud,  the 
chef  de  clinique^  that  several  other  teeth  have  been  drawn 
from  patients  in  his  wards  under  the  influence  of  the  ether, 
and  in  every  instance  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

Among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  patient  whom  Velpeau  en- 
deavored to  intoxicate  with  the  ether,  was  a  man  who,  after 
having  inhaled  it  for  fifteen  minutes  without  its  producing  the 
desired  effects — which  was  attributable,  I  think,  to  the  fault 
of  the  apparatus,  an  ungainly  fixture  that  had  been  construct- 
ed in  the  hospital — had  his  finger  removed  amid  as  much  pain 
as  this  operation  usually  occasions.  Velpeau,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  provided  with  a  much  better  apparatus,  proceeded 
to  remove  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  small  foetus, 
one  similar  having  already  been  twice  removed,  occupying  the 
posterior  and  superior  region  of  the  left  thigh.  The  patient 
being  placed  on  his  belly,  had  scarcely  breathed  the  ether  for 
four  minutes  when  his  head  fell  upon  the  pillow,  he  ceased  re- 
plying to  questions,  and  his  limbs  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
relaxation.  Velpeau  removed  the  tumor  in  less  than  two  min- 
utes; tying  the  vessels  required  a  little  more  time;  the  patient 
moved,  the  apparatus  was  placed  before  his  mouth,  and  he 
awoke  no  more  till  the  dressing  was  applied.  On  being  asked 
if  he  had  suffered,  he  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  on  the  con- 
trary had  felt  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  assured  M,  Vel- 
peau that  this  new  method  was  la  bonne  methode. 

Larrey,  one  of  the  assistants,  being  struck  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  muscles  of  this  individual,  suggested  that  the  ether 
might  be  of  value  in  the  reduction  of  luxations,  by  controlling 
the  violent  muscular  contractions  in  robust  subjects.  A  short 
time  afterwards  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  in  the  same 
room,  a  dislocated  shoulder  joint,  in  a  very  powerful  man, 
which  had  resisted  all  attempts  at  reduction,  easily  returned 
to  its  proper  position  when  the  patient  was  brought  under  the 
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influence  of  the  ether.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  preceding  observation  had  submitted  twice  to  the 
same  operation,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  powers  of 
the  ether,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  conclusive  facts  in  its 
favor. 

The  next,  a  case  that  occurred  in  the  service  of  Vidal,  at 
Du  Midi  hospital,  seems  to  prove  that  the  ether  may  exag- 
gerate instead  of  lessening  the  sensibility.  The  patient,  set. 
24  years,  laboring  under  a  varicocele,  was  given  the  ether 
without  success,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  he  experienced 
in  properly  inhaling  it.  The  next  day,  however,  intoxication 
was  produced  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  but,  unlike 
any  of  the  former  examples,  it  made  the  patient  very  gay, 
while  it  rendered  kis  sensibility  much  more  acute. 

Another  case  in  which  the  sensibility  was  greatly  augment- 
ed, I  saw  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Prof.  Roux.  In  this  instance 
the  patient,  who  had  an  abscess  of  the  neck,  after  breathing 
the  ether  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  suddenly  jumped 
from  his  chair,  commenced  screaming,  and  made  various  rapid 
and  excited  gestures.  Being  very  soon  reseated,  the  professor 
plunged  the  bistoury  into  the  abscess,  which  seemed  to  give 
great  pain,  and  the  patient  expressed  himself  as  having  suffer- 
ed excessively. 

It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether,  if  this  patient  had 
been  made  to  inhale  the  ether  for  some  moments  longer,  in- 
sensibility and  stupor  would  not  have  been  induced.  The 
opinion  of  many  of  the  Paris  surgeons,  as  set  forth  in  the 
medical  journals,  seems  to  be  opposed  to  continuing  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  ether  in  refractory  subjects,  that  is,  in  those  who 
become  excessively  agitated  and  excited.  But  in  support  of 
the  hint  thrown  out — which,  however,  I  by  no  means  claim  as 
my  own — I  will  refer  to  several  cases  in  which  the  sensibility, 
greatly  augmented  at  first,  declined  at  a  later  stage,  and  the 
patients,  sometimes  in  the  liveliest  and  at  other  times  again  in 
rather  furious  moods,  have,  after  carrying  the  intoxication  still 
farther,  become  lethargic,  and  in  neither  gave  evidence  of 
pain,  nor  preserved  any  recollection  of  having  suffered  during 
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the  operation.  For  instance,  I  witnessed  a  case  of  this  sort 
in  the  service  of  Velpeau,  while  I  was  following  a  private 
course  at  La  Charity.  The  subject,  a  coachman,  had  a  tumor 
situated  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  gland,  where  operations 
are  known  to  be  peculiarly  painful.  The  ether  soon  produced 
its  effects.  During  the  first  half  of  the  operation  the  patient 
did  not  move;  towards  the  end,  however,  he  became  a  good 
deal  agitated,  his  brows  contracted,  and  he  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  rise  from  the  table,  but  the  ether  was  reapplied  to  his 
mouth  and  he  again  became  tranquil.  On  being  asked,  when 
the  intoxication  had  subsided,  why  he  had  acted  so,  he  said 
he  had  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  billiard  room  playing  a 
game  with  his  friends,  and  getting  into  a  dispute  with  them, 
he  thought  some  one  in  the  midst  of  the  quarrel  had  mounted 
into  the  seat  of  his  carriage,  which  he  had  left  at  the  door, 
and  was  driving  off;  he  was  endeavoring  to  go  out  and  stop 
him.  Another  instance  of  similar  bearing  I  saw  on  the  ope- 
rating table  of  Blandin,  in  a  woman  of  nervous  temperament, 
who,  after  breathing  the  ether  for  a  few  minutes,  became  very 
much  excited,  attempted  to  pull  the  tube  from  her  mouth,  and 
would  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  but  for  the  efforts  of  two 
assistants.  In  a  short  time  she  became  calm,  her  head  fell 
back  on  the  pillow,  and  Blandin  striped  her  knee  four  times 
with  the  actual  cautery  without  her  feeling  any  pain,  or  even 
believing,  when  she  recovered  her  consciousness,  that  the 
operation  had  been  performed,  until  the  trace  of  the  iron  was 
shown  to  her. 

M.  Guersant,  jr.,  surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  among 
many  other  cases  which  I  shall  not  detail,  administered  the 
ether  to  two  girls  before  performing  on  each  a  very  painful 
operation.  The  first,  aged  12  years,  after  inhaling  the  ether 
for  only  two  minutes,  appeared  completely  insensible  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  disarticulation  of  the 
index  finger.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  she  com- 
menced crying,  and,  after  recovering,  said  she  felt  him  pulling 
the  flesh,  and  had  wished  to  cry  but  found  it  impossible  to  do 
go;  and  she  stated,  moreover,  that  she  had  very  distinctly  felt 
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him  pinch  it  twice  before  he  removed  the  finger.  The  other 
patient,  likewise  12  years  of  age,  after  inspiring  the  ether  two 
minutes,  appeared  plunged  in  a  profound  stupor.  The  first 
incision  was  made  without  any  manifestation  of  pain,  but  M. 
Guersant  had  hardly  introduced  his  finger  into  the  wound  be- 
fore the  patient  screamed  violently.  She  was  again  made  to 
inhale  the  vapors  of  the  ether,  and  the  operation  was  termi- 
nated without  her  giving  any  other  sign  of  suffering.  Her 
pulse  became  very  small  and  slow,  and  remained  for  quite  a 
long  time  in  this  state.  The  patient  had  no  recollection  of 
having  suffered  any  pain. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  M.  Jobert  amputated  the  right  thigh 
of  a  young  man  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  became 
very  gay  after  inhaling  the  ether  for  twenty  minutes,  but 
soon  after  showed  all  the  symptorrfls  of  intoxication,  accom- 
panied with  threats  and  menaces;  so  violent,  indeed,  was  his 
excitation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  held  while  Jobert  re- 
moved the  limb.  The  operation  being  completed,  the  patient 
was  shown  his  lost  member.  With  a  very  long  face,  he  laid 
he  "  regrette4^  that  he  could  no  longer  dance  as  formerly," 
but,  soon  brightening  up,  congratulated  himself  "  that  he 
would  no  longer  be  annoyed  by  a  corn  on  one  of  his  toes." 
The  tying  of  the  vessels  gave  more  pain  than  the  .amputation. 

M.  Gerdy  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
2*th  of  January,  several  cases  of  patients  submitted  to  the 
vapors  of  ether,  of  which  the  following  epitome  may  be  in- 
teresting: 

A  young  girl  intoxicated,  or  benumbed,  if  you  think  the 
word  preferable,  with  the  ether,  lifted  her  hand  to  her  neck, 
but  uttered  no  cry,  while  an  incision  was  being  made  there; 
she  returned  to  consciousness  a  few  moments  after,  laughing 
most  heartily,  but  did  not  speak  of  the  incision  on  her  neck; 
while  walking  to  her  bed  she  staggered  a  good  deal. 

A  patient  operated  on  ten  or  twelve  days  before  for  a 
strangulated  hernia  at  the  groin,  allowed  the  intestine  to  es- 
cape below  the  cicatrix  of  the  first  operation;  Gerdy  attempt^ 
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ed  reduction,  but  the  patient  evidently  suffered  during  these 
efforts,  notwithstanding  the  inhalation  of  the  ether. 

Another  patient,  who  was  the  subject  of  a  cataract  for 
which  Gerdy  wished  to  operate  by  extraction,  was  made  le- 
thargic by  the  ether.  He  pricked  and  pierced  the  cornea, 
but  the  eye  became  so  unsteady  that  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  operation.  Gerdy  attempted  now  to  depress  the 
cataract,  but  the  eye  continued  so  unsteady  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  this  also.  He  then  pricked  the  nose  and 
lips  and  afterwards  the  hand  of  the  patient,  who  on  returning 
to  himself,  although  he  remembered  very  distinctly  having 
been  pricked,  did  not  speak  of  any  pain  felt  in  the  nose  or  lips. 

In  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  been  operated  upon  a 
short  time  previously  for  a  fistula  in  ano,  which  had  not  pro- 
gressed as  favorably  as  could  have  been  desired,  the  matter 
having  burrowed  beneath  the  integuments,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  of  the  skin  near  the  anal  orifice. 
The  patient  inhaled  the  ether  until  its  characteristic  effects 
were  produced,  when  the  operation  was  performed,  and  aU 
though  he  suffered  much  less  from  this  procedure  than  had 
been  caused  by  the  mere  dressings  the  day  before,  itill  he 
experienced  some  pain. 

A  young  woman  was  able  to  undergo  a  dilatation  of  the 
vagina  after  breathing  the  ether,  which  she  could  not  bear 
before.  She  returned  to  herself  soon  after,  became  excess* 
ively  gay,  and  was  at  first  incapable  either  of  walking  or  sup- 
porting herself. 

I  saw  M.  Boyen  amputate  the  leg  of  a  woman  about  forty 
years  old,  of  nervo-sanguineous  temperament,  who  had  been 
rendered  insensible  by  the  vapors  of  the  ether.  She  did  not 
make  the  slightest  movement,  and,  on  the  effects  passing  off, 
said  that  she  remembered  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  to 
her. 

A  woman  of  the  same  age  and  temperament  had  a  tumor  of 
the  right  breast,  which  I  saw  Blandin  remove  while  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  ether,  without  her  making  any  de- 
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monstration  of  suffering,  or  retaining  any  recollection  of  the 
operation. 

Velpeau  amputated  the  leg  of  a  young  man  previously  ine- 
briated by  the  ether,  without  his  giving  the  least  evidence  of 
suffering.  When  the  third  arterial  ligature  was  applied,  he 
cried  out,  but  on  returning  to  himself  he  did  not  know  why 
he  had  done  so,  for  he  had  felt  nothing;  and,  in  accounting  for 
the  incoherent  sentences  uttered  by  him  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation,  said  they  had  arisen  from  his  having  thought 
of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  family. 

On  another  occasion  Velpeau  removed  a  portion  of  the 
hand  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  made  insensible  by  the 
ether.  During  the  first  part  of  the  operation  he  did  not  move, 
but  before  it  was  finished  he  became  agitated,  made  gestures 
as  though  he  wished  to  escape,  and  seemed  to  suffer  pain ;  but 
on  recovering  his  sensibility  he  declared  that  he  had  felt  no- 
thing, and  that  his  movements  were  occasioned  by  his  dream- 
ing that  he  was  endeavoring  to  separate  two  of  his  comrades 
in  a  quarrel. 

About  the  same  time,  Velpeau  removed  a  man's  eye  who 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  ether,  and  who  said,  when  the 
operation  was  over,  that  although  he  was  conscious  of  what 
was  going  on,  he  had  not  suffered  the  least  pain. 

Velpeau  opened  an  abscess  in  the  breast  of  a  young  woman 
who  had  breathed  the  ether  but  six  times;  this  was  sufficient 
to  intoxicate  her,  and  when  she  recovered  her  consciousness 
she  exclaimed,  '^  Why  did  you  not  operate  upon  me  while  I 
was  asleep  ?  " 

Some  time  before,  a  man  entered  his  wards  at  La  Charity 
with  a  fractured  thigh.  The  subject  was  robust,  vigorous, 
and  extremely  muscular;  he  was  also  excessively  impressi- 
ble, was  affected  with  a  species  of  convulsive  movement, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  it  would  be  difficult  to.  restore  the 
wounded  limb  to  its  normal  form  and  strength.  After  breath- 
ing the  ether  for  some  minutes  he  became  insensible-,  although 
he  was  somewhat  agitated  and  spoke  incoherently,  but  his 
muscles  were  relaxed,  yielded  to  the  least  traction,  and  al* 
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lowed  the  member  to  be  reduced  with  the  greatest  possible 
facility.  When  all  was  finished,  the  patient  said,  on  recover- 
ing his  consciousness,  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  a  single 
thing  that  had  been  done,  and  only  complained  of  having  had 
an  unpleasant  dream. 

Another  patient,  a  young  girl  who  was  subject  to  nervous 
attacks,  was  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  ether  a  day  or 
two  before  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  nail  from  her  greal 
toe.  She  soon  became  insensible,  but,  on  recovering  from  this 
state,  was  taken  with  a  convulsive  fit.  The  next  dav  a 
new  administration  was  again  followed  by  insensibility,  which, 
as  before,  was  succeeded  by  convulsive  paroxysms;  but  as  the 
patient  complained  in  no  respect,  the  ether  was  again  admin- 
istered, and  the  operation  performed  without  her  feeling  the 
slightest  pain.  On  recovering  she  experienced  a  long  and  very 
intense  convulsion.  During  the  operation  she  raised  herself 
up  as  if  to  see  what  was  going  on;  but  she  felt  nothing,  and 
did  not  reply  to  any  of  the  questions  put  to  her.  She  has 
since  said  that  she  dreamed  of  assisting  at  a  wedding.  M. 
Velpeau  asks,  "If  the  nail  had  been  removed  without  making 
her  breathe  the  ether,  would  she  not  have  had  equally,  per- 
haps more  violently,  these  convulsive  movements  ?" 

A  young  physician  who  experimented  upon  himself,  became 
insensible  very  soon  without  losing  his  consciousness;  he  was 
even  able  to  indicate  various  experiments  that  he  wished  per- 
formed, and  he  stuck  pins  and  a  lancet  iato  his  flesh  without 
feeling  them. 

i  There  have  been  many  other  examples  where  the  patients 
continued  to  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  and  perceive  what  was 
passing  around  them,  while  their  sensibility  for  the  time  being 
was  totally  abolished.  This  preservation  of  the  ordinary 
powers  of  sensation  and  complete  loss  of  all  abnormal 
feelings,  has  suggested  the  following  question  to  the  mind  of 
Malgaigne:  "  Are  there  in  the  brain  two  centres  of  sensation, 
one  for  the  normal  and  the  other  for  those  which  are  ab-^ 
normal  ?" 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  opemtions  performed  in  Paris 
up  to  the  1st  of  March,  with  the  names  of  the  hospitals  and 
of  the  operators: 

H0T£L  DIEU. 

Prof.  Roux. — Amputation  of  the  leg,  1 ;  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  1;  amputation  of  fingers,  3;  tumor  of  the  breast,  1;  tu- 
mor of  the  face,  1 ;  removal  of  necrosed  bone,  1 ;  lachrymal 
fistula,  1;  fistula  in  ano,  2;  phymosis,  1;  incisions,  excis- 
ions, etc.  30. 

M.  Blandin. — Amputation  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  foot, 
1;  amputation  of  the  breast,  3;  fistula  in  ano,  1;  cauterization 
with  the  red  iron,  5. 

M.  Boyer. — Amputation  of  the  leg,  1 ;  amputation  of  the 
finger,  1;  removal  of  a  finger  nail,  1;  moxas,  1. — Total,  56. 

LA  CHARITE  HOiPITAL. 

Prof,  Velpeau. — Amputation  of  the  leg,  1 ;  amputation  of 
the  breast,  1 ;  sarcocele,  1 ;  partial  amputation  of  the  breast, 
1 ;  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor  on  the  thigh,  1 ;  removal  of 
a  parotid  tumor,  1 ;  extirpation  of  the  eye,  1 ;  partial  amputa- 
tion of  the  hand,  1;  puncturing  abscess  of  the  breast,  2;  fistu- 
la in  ano,  2;  excision  of  the  amygdalae,  1;  removal  of  the  fin- 
ger nail,  1 ;  reduction  of  a  luxation  of  the  thigh,- 1 ;  reduction 
of  a  luxation  of  the  elbow,  1 ;  reduction  of  a  fracture  of  the 
thigh,  1 ;  injection  of  iodine  into  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  1. 

M.  Gerdy. — Cataract,  1 ;  amputation  of  the  forearm,  1 ;  re- 
moval of  polypi  of  the  nose,  1 ;  seton,  1 ;  reduction  of  hernia, 
1 ;  incisions,  excisions,  etc.  4. — Total,  27. 

ST.  LOUIS  HOSPITAL. 

M.  JoherL — Amputation  of  the  thigh,  4 ;  amputation  of  the 
leg,  1;  amputation  of  the  arm,  2;  tumor  of  the  breast,  2;  va- 
rious tumors,  3;  fistula  and  fissure  of  the  anus,  2;  cauteriza* 
tion  with  the  red  iron,  2;  reduction  of  a  luxated  shoulder,  1; 
hydrocele,  1 ;  incisions,  excisions,  etc.  20. 

M.  Malgaigne. — Amputation  of  the  leg,  1 ;  removal  of  tu- 
mors, 2;  amputation  of  fingers  and  toes,  4;  incisions,  excisions, 
etc.  10.— Total,  65. 
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BEAUJON  HOSPITAL, 

M.  Langier, — Amputation  of  the  thigh,  3;  amputation  of 
the  leg,  1 ;  excision  of  tumor,  1 ;  strangulated  hernia,  1 ;  mox- 
as,  1. 

M,  Robert — Amputation  of  the  leg,  1 ;  section  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  1;  reduction  of  a  luxation  of  the  elbow,  I. 

M,  Bouvier, — Section  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  1;  strabismus, 
1.— Total,  12. 

HOSPITAL  DE  LA  PITIE. 

M.  Giraldes, — ^Amputation  of  the   thigh,  1 ;  amputation  of 

the  big  toe,  2;  removal  of  a  tumor,  1;  hydrocele,  1;  removal 

of  a  toe  nail,  1;  incisions,  2;  cauterization  with  the  red  iron, 

4.— Total,  12. 

children's  hospital. 

M,  Guersant — Operation  for  stone,  1;  amputation  of  the 

thigh,  1 ;  amputation  of  the  arm,  1 ;  amputation  of  fingers  and 

toes,  5;  fistula  in  ano,  1;  cauterization  with  the  red  iron,  1. — 

Total,  10. 

COCHIN  HOSPITAL, 

M.  Michon, — Amputation  of  toe,  1 ;  lithontripsy,  1. — Total  2. 

HOSPITAL  DE  BON  LE-COURS. 

M,  Denonvilliers. — Amputation  of  a  finger,  2;  excisions,  in- 
cisions, etc.  18. — Total,  20. 

WAISON  ROTALE  DE  SANTE. 

M.  Monod, — Amputation  of  a  finger,  1 ;  amputation  of  a 
breast,  1;  circumcision,  1. — Total,  3. 

HOSPITAL  DES  CLINIQ,UES. 

M.  Voikmier. — Amputation  of  a  leg,  1 ;  amputation  of  an 
arm,  1 ;  other  operations,  8. — Total,  10. 

DU  MIDI  HOSPITAL. 

M.  Vidal — Varicocele,  2;  phymosis,  1;  strabismus,  1. — 
Total,  3.— Grand  total,  211. 

Of  these  there  were  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  10;  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg,  8;  amputation  of  the  arm,  4;  amputation  of 
the  forearm.  1;  partial  amputation  of  the  foot,  2;  partial  am* 
putation  of  the  hand,  1;  amputation  of  fingers  and  toes,  19; 
total  or  partial  amputation  of  the  breast,  8;  extirpation  of  im«* 
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portant  tumors  in  different  regions,  12;  removal  of  the  eye,  1; 
sarcocele,  1;  strangulated  hernia,  1;  stone,  1;  lithontripsy,  1; 
hydrocele,  2;  varicocele,  2;  phymosis,  4;  fistula  or  fissure  of 
the  anus,  8;  reduction  of  luxations  or  fractures,  5;  reduction 
of  hernia,  1;  removal  of  nails,  4;  extirpation  of  amygdalae,  1; 
polypi  of  the  nasal  fossae,  3;  cataract,  1;  lachrymal  fistula,  1; 
Btrahismus,  2;  section  of  tendo  Achillis,  2;  cauterization  with 
the  red  iron,  12;  application  of  mpxas,  2^  opening  abscesses, 
incisions  and  excisions  of  various  sorts,  91. 

Of  these  the  following  terminated  fatally:  Amputation  of 
the  thigh,  4;  amputation  of  the  leg,  3;  amputation  of  the  arm, 
2;  amputation  of  the  forearm,  1;  amputation  of  a  toe,  1;  am- 
putation of  a  finger,  1;  amputation  of  a  breast,  2;  extirpation 
of  tumors,  3. — Total,  17. 

Thus  in  10  amputations  of  the  thigh  there  have  been  4 
deaths,  that  is,  2  in  5;  while  in  a  report  by  Malgaigne,  made 
in  the  Archives  of  Medicine^  entitled  ^^Statistical  Studies  upon 
the  Results  of  the  Large  Operations  in  the  Paris  Hospitals^'* 
we  find  that  from  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  there  were  201  similar  operations  performed,  of 
which  126,  or  3  in  5,  had  a  fatal  termination.  During  these  five 
years,  there  were  852  amputations  of  members,  from  disartic- 
ulation of  the  thigh  to  amputation  of  the  phalanges,  in  which 
the  general  mortality  was  332,  or  about  2  in  5.  Of  the  23 
operations  which  represent  the  amputations  of  the  thigh,  arm, 
and  forearm,  10  have  died,  or  about  2  in  5.  The  statistics  of 
M.  Malgaigne  give  512  amputations  of  the  same  kind,  and  281 
deaths,  or  nearly  3  in  5. 

1  have  gone  into  these  details  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
showing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  hospital  operations  in  Paris, 
and  of  estimating,  if  we  may,  the  effect  of  ether  upon  this 
mortality.  The  number  of  operations  is  yet  too  small  to  jus- 
tify any  definite  conclusions  upon  the  last  of  these  points, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  in  no 
wise  support  the  assertion  of  Magendie,  that  the  influence  of 
the  ether  upon  the  constitution  is  deleterious,  and  would  in 
many  cases  dispose  the  operations  to  unpleasant  terminations. 
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I  saw  M.  Velpeau  yesterday  morning,  (March  22,)  who 
told  me  that  he  had  operated  upon  more  than  forty  patients 
who  had  breathed  the  ether  with  almost  uniform  success,  that 
is,  with  various  manifestations,  had  become  more  or  less  in- 
toxicated and  insensible  to  pain;  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  he  could  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  ether  the  fatal  termina- 
tion in  a  single  instance. 

The  effects  of  the  ether  are  as  various  as  the  constitutions 
and  temperaments  subjected  to  its  influence.  In  some  it  pro- 
duces excessive  hilarity,  and  in  others  anger;  now  exciting  joy, 
and  again  sadness;  now  inducing  the  calmest  and  pleasantest, 
and  again  the  most  troubled  and  painful  slumbers;  in  some 
persons  giving  rise  to  delightful  dreams,  and  at  other  times 
awakening  those  of  an  unpleasant  character,  or  steeping  the 
faculties  in  total  unconsciousness;  now  producing  the  most 
profound  insensibility,  but  again  affecting  the  constitution 
slightly,  and  in  still  rarer  instances  exaltmg  all  the  sensibilities 
The  lover,  under  its  influence,  has  often  dreamed  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  very  many  women  have  dreamed,  while  intoxicated 
with  it,  that  they  were  in  heaven. 

But  this  agent,  so  varied  in  its  effects,  and  generally  so  be- 
nign in  its  action,  like  all  substances  of  intense  power,  must 
be  used  with  certain  precautions.  Already  harm  hag  been 
donS  by  it;  death  has  been  produced  by  insisting  on  its  appli- 
cation in  cases  where  the  subject  was  violently  opposed  to  its 
inhalation;  and,  indeed,  in  instances  where  there  was  no  re- 
pugnance on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  be  overcome,  unpleas- 
ant, and,  in  one  case,  fatal  pectoral  symptoms  have  been 
traced  to  its  action.  The  fatal  case  occurred  in  the  service 
of  M.  Jobert,  at  the  hospital  St.  Louis,  and  this  surgeon  has 
had  the  candor  to  avow  his  belief,  that  his  patient  died  of  a 
bronchitis  brought  on  by  the  ethereal  inhalation.  Statements 
of  this  sort  would  not  have  been  believed,  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, four  weeks  ago;  but  the  rage  for  the  "fe/Aeon"  is  begin- 
ning to  subside,  and  the  faculty  of  Paris  are  now  scrutinizing 
its  effects,  and  endeavoring  to  determine  the  circumstances 
which  render  its  application  hazardous.    Mr.  Liston  foresaw 
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and  predicted  some  of  the  evils  which  would  flow  from  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  so  powerful  an  agent.  And  yet  there 
are  those  in  this  city  who  still  profess  to  doubt  whether  it 
has  ever  done  harm  in  any  instance.  Velpeau  is  one  of 
these,  and  treats  all  the  fears  on  the  subject  with  derision, 
holding  the  agent  to  be  one  of  equal  safety  and  efficiency. 
Time  and  experience  must  determine  the  matter.  I  remem- 
ber that  some  cases  of  phrenitis  were  published  in  your  Jour* 
nal  two  years  ago,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  inhalation  of 
ether.  If  it  be  capable  of  doing  mischief,  we  shall  not  long 
want  evidence  of  its  power,  for  the  hourly  administration  of 
it  to  patients  in  all  conditions,  and  almost  every  disease,  must 
soon  develop* its  capacity  for  evil  as  well  as  good. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  seen  in  a  Marseilles 
journal,  that  M.  Pertusio,  surgeon  of  a  hospital  at  Turin,  has 
obtained  a  very  happy  result  by  the  aid  of  etherization  in  a 
case  of  well  marked  traumatic  tetanus.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  young  man  was  attacked  with  tetanic  symptoms, 
which  by  the  1 3th  attained  the  greatest  intensity.  It  occurred 
to  M.  Pertusio  that  the  vapors  of  ether  might  avail  in  the  case, 
and  the  result  of  the  trial  was,  almost  immediately,  the  com- 
plete relaxation  of  the  muscular  rigidity.  The  tetanic  symp* 
toms  recurred,  however,  so  soon  as  the  etherization  passed 
away,  but  were  again  relieved  by  its  application,  which  was 
repeated  as  many  as  six  times  a  day.  Gradually  the  symp- 
toms becoming  less  violent,  and  recurring  at  greater  intervals, 
the  ether  was  administered  less  frequently,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week  a  single  etherization  each  day  was  found  sufficient. 
The  4  th  of  March,  now  already  eight  days  since,  the  patient 
had  not  experienced  any  tetanic  symptoms,  although  the  ether 
was  no  longer  resorted  to,  and  the  patient  walked  about  in  the 
ward  of  the  convalescents,  retaining  merely  a  slight  stifihess 
in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  have  something  to  report  concern- 
ing the  experience  of  M.  Paul  Dubois  with  ether  in  cases  of 
difficult  labor.  For  the  present,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  I  have  said  enough  on  the  subject* 

Paris,  March  31,  1847. 
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Aat.  H,^»A  Case  of  Fistulous  Opening  in  ike  Lung :  Clinical  Leetmres  in  Neio 
York,    Bj  B.  F.  Windxl,  M.D.,  of  Murfireesboro',  Tenii, 

The  following  is  a  case  of  fistulous  opening  in  the  lung,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Sayre,  of  this 
city,  under  whose  care  the  case  now  is: 

A  private,  aged  38  years,  while  engaged,  on  the  9th  of  May 
last,  in  the  action  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  received  a  bullet 
wound.  The  ball  entered  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs 
of  the  right  side,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum,  and,  passing  upwards  and  inwards,  lodged  un« 
der  that  bone  near  where  it  is  joined  by  the  third  rib.  Besides 
this  wound,  he  received  various  injuries  after  falling.  The 
ball  was  removed  on  the  field,  four  hours  after  the  injury, 
without  much  trouble;  but  little  blood  was  lost.  Erysipela- 
tous inflammation  soon  set  in,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  diffuse 
swelling,  which  was  opened,  and  discharged  about  a  quart  of 
fetid  pus;  after  which,  during  expiration,  he  discovered  that 
air  passed  through  the  "'wound.  His  general  health  failed, 
hectic  fever  came  on,  and  he  remained  in  the  hospital  until 
the  1st  of  November,  when  the  wound  cicatrized,  leaving  a 
fistulous  opening  of  the  size  of  a  goosequill,  communicating 
with  the  lung,  which  still  exists.  Much  of  the  lung  is  now 
impervious  to  air,  gives  no  vesicular  murmur,  and  is  dull  on 
percussion.  There  is  now  no  discharge  at  the  wound,  but 
when  Dr.  Sayre's  attention  was  first  called  to  the  case,  a 
frothy  mucus  was  emitted.  The  air  passes  through  the  open- 
ing with  a  sharp  and  loud  noise,  and  with  such  force  that  it 
will  extinguish  a  candle  two  feet  distant  I  saw  this  patient 
some  two  weeks  since,  and  when  my  finger  was  placed  over 
the  opening,  he  spoke  with  comparative  ease  and  force;  re- 
moving the  finger,  his  voice  again  became  feeble.  The  matter 
is  under  consideration,  whether  the  opening  shall  be  closed. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  idiopathic  peritonitis^  of  which  I 
cannot  get  the  dates  accurately,  but  report  the  most  essential 
features  as  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Sayre:  A  man  of  mid- 
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die  age,  moderate  circumstances,  and  temperate   habits,  by 
trade  a  ship-builder,  was  seized  on  Sunday,  while  in  his  ship- 
yard, with  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  colic.     Sitting  down  on  a  log,  he  made  firm  pressure  over 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  in  a  short  time  was  relieved.     The 
Friday  following  he  had  a  slight  chill  while   engaged   in   his 
occupation.     The  next  Sunday  he  had  a  chill,  and  his  wife 
called  in  medical  aid;  but  he   treated   the  physician  rudely, 
and  would  not  take  the  prescription,  saying  there  was  nothing 
*   the  matter  with   him.     Being  at  a  dinner   party  the  next 
Thursday,  his  wife  observed  that  he  did  not  eat  as  much  as 
usual,  that  his  countenance  was  pale,  and  that   he   frequently 
made  pressure  over  his  abdomen.     Starting  home,  he   was 
seized  with  a  severe  chill,  and  told   his   wife   that  he   would 
leave  her  and  run  home;  on  getting  there,  a   physician   was 
sent  for.     The  physician  found  bim   shaking  *with  a   severe 
chill,  with  pallor  of  the  countenance,  a  frequent,  small,  weak 
pulse,  and  some  tenderness  over  the  abdomen.     He  was  cup- 
ped and  blistered  over  the  tender  part,  but  it  was  observed 
that  his  pulse  became  frequent  and  feeble  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  taken.     A  dose   of  calomel   and   Dover's 
powder  was  ordered  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  to  be  followed 
by  oil  in  the  morning.     The  physician  not  supposing  the  case 
to  be  serious,  did  but  little   more.     The   following  Tuesday 
the  patient  died. 

Post  mortem  appearances. — The  abdominal  cavity  seemed 
to  be  a  mass  of  lymph.  The  intestines  were  bound  together 
by  continuous  bands  of  recently  effused  lymph,  and  the  peri- 
toneum lining  the  abdominal  wall  was  literally  covered  with 
the  same.     All  the  other  organs  were  healthy? 

Professor  Parker^ s  Clinic^  Monday,  April  26  th. — Case  I. — 
The  first  case  presented  was  one  of  common  varus,  occurring 
in  a  healthy  child,  about  three  months  old.  I  mention  this  to 
bring  up  another  malformation  in  the  same  child:  It  had  no 
penis,  externally,  though  the  rudiments  of  the  organ  could  be 
felt  under  the  skin  and  pushed  out  to  some  extent.    The   tes- 
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tes  were  perfect  and  well  developed.  Prof.  P.  remarked,  that 
he  had  never  before  seen  such  a  case.  The  mother  attributed 
the  malformation  to  a  fright  from  a  bull  during  the  third  month 
of  gestation. 

Case  II. — Enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  ganglia. — 
Suppuration  had  taken  place,  giving  rise  to  a  swelling  in  the 
cervical  region.  Has  pain  in  the  head  and  knees,  and  his 
urine  deposits  a  copious  sediment.  The  swelling  was  laid 
freely  open  and  ordered  to  be  dressed  with  lint  and  cataplasm. 

Case  III. — A  man  aged  30  years,  of  intemperate  habits  and 
strumous  diathesis,  next  came  up,  complaining  of  two  sores 
on  his  sternum.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sores,  there  was  necrosis  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
sternum,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  clavicle.  He  had  labored 
under  the  venereal  disease  several  times,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  bones.  In  the  right 
lung  tubercles  had  been  deposited,  producing  feebleness  of 
respiration  on  that  side,  and  in  the  left  lung  puerile  respira- 
tion and  bronchophony  were  heard.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  was  curvature  of  the  spine  to  the  right  and  left  sides. 

Prognosis. — Of  course  this  is  unfavorable,  for  the  patient  is 
scrofulous,  intemperate,  has  had  venereal  disease  several 
times,  and,  most  probably,  has  taken  mercury. 

Treatment. — But  little  can  be  done.  Good  diet,  warm  bath 
and  friction. 

Case  IV. — Periostosis^  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lotvei' 
end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula^  not  invading  the  joint. — The  subject 
of  this  case  is  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  The  joint  admits  of 
but  little  motion,  but  gives  no  roughness  when  moved.  Ap- 
prehensive that  the  joint  will  become  involved  and  amputation 
have  to  be  resorted  to. 

Treatment. — Good  diet  and  good  air.  Locally,  wash  and 
dress  with  salt  water  poultice. 
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Caie  V. — Bumming  ulcer^  of  four  years'^  standings  under 
the  fascia  of  the  forearm. — Has  been  treated  various  ways. 

Treatment. — Lay  freely  open,  stuff  with  lint,  and  when  in- 
flammation occurs,  apply  a  poultice. 

Cask  VI. — A  young  lady  presented  herself  with  inability  to 
flex  and  extend  the  forearm,  save  to  a  limited  extent  She 
stated  that,  two  or  three  years  since,  her  hand  was  squeezed 
by  a  young  man,  and  that  the  pressure  at  t|;^e  time  gave  her 
some  uneasiness;  that  ten  months  ago  she  was  bled,  and  that 
in  two  or  three  days  after  pretty  severe  inflammation  occur- 
red in  the  arm.  Prof.  P.  remarked,  that  the  squeeze  could 
not  be  referred  to  as  the  cause  of  this  adhesion  between  the 
muscles;  that  the  bleeding  did  not  cause  it,  for  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  did  not  occur  for  three  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, whereas  if  a  nerve  had  been  pricked,  the  symptoms 
would  have  followed  immediately.  The  girl  stated  that  she 
had  gradually  been  regaining  the  use  of  her  arm;  and  the 
professor  remarked  that  the  tinctura  iemporis  was  the  remedy 
in  such  cases. 

Nevis  materni^  or  erectile  tumor. — The  tumor  was  in  a  child 
three  months  of  age,  and  was  situated  on  the  forehead.  The 
mother  said  she  did  not  observe  it  until  some  time  after  its 
birth,  but  its  nidus  must  have  been  there.  The  tumor  varies 
in  color  and  temperature  as  it  happens  to  be  composed  in  chief 
part  of  arteries  or  veins. 

The  true  mode  is  to  take  such  tumors  in  time.  The  meth* 
ods  of  treatment  are,  the  hot  needles,  the  thread,  ligation,  etc. 
The  hot  needles  or  the  actual  cautery  are  the  best.  In  this 
case  the  hot  needles  were  used. 

Varicose  vein  of  the  left  lower  extremity. — Treatment  is  either 
palliative  or  radical.  As  the  patient  will  not  now  submit  to 
an  operation,  the  shower  bath  and  roller  were  ordered.  Prof. 
P.'s  radical  treatment  is  to  pass  a  needle  under  the  vein,  cut 
down  to  it,  and  pass  the  twisted  suture  over  it 
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A  tailor,  26  years  old,  of  regular  habits,  presented  himself, 
complaining  of  a  cough  under  which  he  had  labored  for  a  long 
time;  but  he  said  it  had  not  annoyed  him  until  six  weeks 
since;  says  he  raises  much  when  he  coughs;  is  nervous,  and 
has  palpitations,  night  sweats,  and  is  losing  flesh  daily.  Most 
of  his  relations  have  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs.  The  left 
side  of  the  thorax  is  more  depressed  than  the  right,  and,  dur- 
ing inspiration,  the  right  lung  is  observed  to  fill  with  air  more 
completely  than  the  left.  These  facts  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
left  lung.  Percussion  reveals  less  resonance  in  the  left  than 
in  the  right,  though  the  right  is  somewhat  dull.  Auscultation 
gives  us  prolonged  and  bronchial  respiration,  as  is  the  case 
when  tubercles  are  not  far  advanced.  Tubercles  in  both 
lungs  plainly,  but  especially  in  the  left.  But  little  can  be 
done  in  such  a  case. 

Tertiary  syphilis, — A  young  woman  came  up,  complaining 
of  pain  in  the  limbs,  commencing  about  sunset.  Prof.  Parker 
observed,  that  a  great  diagnostic  mark  between  true  and  sy- 
philitic rheumatism  was  found  in  the  time  when  the  pains  oc- 
curred. In  true  rheumatism  they  begin  in  the  evening,  or 
after  the  patient  has  got  warm  in  bed;  while  those  of  syphilitic 
rheumatism  commence  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Dr.  Fell,  of  this  city,  reports  a  number  of  cases  of  tetanus 
occurring  in  his  practice,  cured  by  strychnia.  His  plan  is  to 
commence  with  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnia,  and  gradually  increase  it  until  slight  twitchings  of 
the  muscles  are  produced. 

A  new  plan  of  treating  syphilis,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son, of  Staten  Island  hospital,  is  under  trial  at  Bellevue.     It  is 
this:  Large  doses  of  some  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  twice, 
a  day,  worked  ofi*  in  the  morning;  say   a  scruple  to  half  a 
drachm  of  calomel ,  night  and  morning,  and  worked  off  by  some 

4  * 
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laxative.    This  is  said  to  be  the  quickest  mode  of  cure,  (curing 
s<mie  in  a  week,)  and  as  effectual  as  any  other. 

1  saw,  two  weeks  ago,  a  case  of  amputation  of  the  arm  at 
the  shoulder,  in  which  the  "letheon"  was  administered.  The 
ether  rendered  the  patient  stupid,  but  he  grunted  and  appear- 
ed to  suffer  much  pain.  Indeed,  the  ether  has  been  frequently 
administered  at  this  institution,  and  thus  far  with  but  little 
success. 

A  day  or  two  since  I  heard  a  medical  student  extolling  a 
quack  in  this  city,  who  has  gained  a  great  reputation  for  the 
cure  o{ prolapsus  uteri.  The  student  declared  that  he  had 
seen  cases  cured  by  his  method.  And  what,  would  you  guess^ 
is  his  potent  remedy  ?  No  other  than  a  quart  of  hazlenuis 
finely  powdered,  shells  and  all,  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  down 
to  a  pint,  of  which  the  patient  is  to  take  a  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day ! 

New  York,  May  1,  1847. 


Abt.  m. — A  Case  of  Acute  Amenorrhea — Pneumonia — Enlargement  of  the  Liner, 
Bj  John  T.  Marablk,  M.D.,  of  Montgomery  County,  Tenn. 

Miss  P.,  21  years  of  age,  of  a  stout  and  plethoric  habit, 
was  attacked  February  24th.  Called  to  see  her  the  same  day 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  found  her  laboring  under  the 
following  symptoms:  Weight  and  pain  in  the  head  and  back, 
acute  and  constant  pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  which 
was  considerably  aggravated  by  pressure  over  that  region, 
short  breathings,  hot  skin,  full,  hard  and  rapid  pulse,  at  times 
delirium;  cessation  of  the  menstrual  secretion. 

She  was  bled  until  there  was  a  decided  impression  made  on* 
the  system;  the  blood  presented  a  buff  coat  when  coagulated. 
A  cathartic  composed  of  calomel  and  colocynth  was  given, 
and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  was  followed  by  a  pill  com- 
posed of  opium  and  tartarized  antimony.  In  one  hour  from 
this  time  she  became  rational.     She   then   informed  mt   that 
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she  had  been  washing  in  cold  water  the  day  before,  a  thing 
she  seldom  did  while  menstruating;  the  menses  ceased  in 
about  nine  hours  after,  iand  the  above  symptoms  came  on.  I 
ordered  her  to  use  the  hip  bath  at  96*',  and  apply  a  sinapism 
over  the  region  of  the  uterus.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  up 
to  the  time  of  her  exposure  the  catamenia  had  been  regular. 

35th.  Medicine  operated  well;  patient  slept  about  four 
hours  during  the  night;  no  pain  in  the  head;  a  slight  soreness 
in  the  back,  and  somewhat  tender  in  the  region  of  the  uterus. 
I  ordered  her  to  take  another  cathartic  composed  of  calomel 
and  ipecac,  in  the  evening,  to  reapply  the  sinapism  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  uterus,  and  use  the  hip  bath  at  96**. 

26th.  Medicine  operated  well;  no  pain  in  the  head  or 
back;  did  not  complain  from  pressure  over  the  region  of  the 
uterus;  menstrual  secretion  returned;  slept  well,  and  felt  like 
eating.     Hip  bath  to  be  used  at  night. 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  to  see  her,  the  weather  hav- 
ing suddenly  grown  very  cold,  and  found  her  presenting  all 
the  characteristics  of  pneumonia.  About  one  o''clock  in  the 
night  she  was  taken  with  a  chill,  headache,  frequent  pulse, 
stitch  in  the  side,  some  cough,  and  a  sense  of  tightness  and 
oppression  about  the  chest.  Auscultation  discovered  crepi- 
tant rhonchus  in  the  left  lung;  percussion  revealed  but  little  if 
any  alteration  from  the  healthy  state.  Her  menstruation  still 
continues.  She  was  bled  until  she  complained  of  being  faint; 
a  cathartic  composed  of  calomel  and  opium  was  given  her;  a 
solution  of  tartarized  antimony  to  be  taken  every  hour  through 
the  day  and  night;  sinapism  over  the  region  of  the  pain. 

37th.  Medicine  operated  well;  some  paui  in  the  head  and 
chest;  cough  more  than  yesterday;  sputa  of  a  transparent 
color.  Pill  of  calomel  and  tartarized  antimony;  solution  of 
tart,  antim.  of  greater  strength  to  be  taken  as  before. 

28th.  Medicine  operated  well;  patient  slept  about  four 
hours  during  the  night;  some  little  pain  in  the  head,  none  in 
the  back;  sputa  of  a  yellow  brickdust  color;  some  pain  in  the 
side;  considerable  cough;  dullness  on  percussion,  bronchial 
respiration,  resonant  voice.    The  menstrual  discharge  still 
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continues.  Solution  of  tart,  antimony  continued  in  increased 
strength;  one  grain  doses  of  calomel  to  be  taken  every  hour 
until  her  gums  are  slightly  touched. 

March  1st.  Patient  slept  well  through  the  night;  no  ope- 
ration from  her  bowels;  left  side  a  little  tender;  no  pain  in 
the  head  or  back;  menstrual  secretion  continues;  physical 
signs  about  the  same  as  yesterday;  cough  not  so  severe;  ex- 
pectoration of  a  lighter  color.  Tart,  antimony  continued;  one 
grain  doses  of  calomel  to  be  given  every  three  hours  during 
the  day,  provided  her  gums  do  not  become  tender;  bowels  to 
be  opened  with  senna  and  manna. 

2d.  Patient  slept  well;  bowels  acted  upon;  no  pain  in  the 
head  or  back;  coughed  but  little  during  the  night;  sputa  con- 
siderably lighter  colored  than  yesterday;  gums  a  little  tender; 
menstrual  secretion  declining.  Solution  of  tart,  antimony  to 
be  taken  every  two  hours. 

3d.  Patient  rested  well  nearly  all  night;  no  pain  in  the 
head  or  back;  no  tenderness  in  the  side;  coughed  very  little; 
sputa  nearly  natural;  menstrual  discharge  subsided. 

4th.  Patient  better  in  every  respect.  Bowels  to  be  kept 
open;  solution  of  tart,  antim.  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

6th.  Patient  decidedly  better.  Bowels  to  be  kept  open; 
solution  of  tart,  antimony  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  for 
three  or  four  days. 

On  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  I  was  passing  her  house,  she 
called  me  in  and  informed  me  that  her  stomach  had  been 
swelling  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  It  had  become  difficult 
to  wear  her  accustomed  clothing.  On  examination,  I  found 
that  her  liver  had  from  some  cause  become  considerably  en« 
larged.  I  put  her  upon  protoiodide  of  mercury,  under  which 
she  has  been  improving  rapidly.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  from 
present  appearances,  of  her  ultimate  perfect  recovery^ 

May  1,  1847. 
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Art.  IV. '^A  Praetic4d  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  Bj  D.  Fravcii 
CoNoiB,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  Member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Society,  etc.  Second  edition,  revised  and  augmented.  Philadelphia:  Lea 
and  Blanchard:  1847.    658  pages. 

Our  medical  literature  comprises  a  fair  proportion  of  works 
devoted  to  the  diseases  of  children.  Dewees  led  the  way  in 
that  department;  he  was  followed  by  Eberle;  then  came  the 
volume  the  title  of  which  is  given  above;  and  a  fourth  treatise 
was  added,  two  years  since,  by  Dr.  Stewart,  of  New  York. 
When  Dr.  Condie's  work  first  appeared,  we  presented  to  our 
readers  an  extended  notice  of  many  of  its  interesting  chap* 
ters;  and  as  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  affords  a  fit  oc* 
casion  for  renewing  our  notice,  we  propose  now  to  give  an 
analysis  of  several  portions  not  embraced  in  our  former  arti" 
cle.  It  is  but  just  to  the  author  to  state  that,  in  preparing  his 
new  edition,  much  of  his  treatise  has  been  rewritten,  that 
many  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  while  every  part  has 
been  subjected  to  a  careful  revision.  It  embraces  the  results 
of  his  long  experience,  and  the  fruits  of  much  reading  on  the 
subject. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  hygienic 
management  of  children.  Temperature  is  shown  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  young— cold  to 
be  a  prolific  source  of  disease  at  that  tender  age.  After  re- 
citing many  well  known  facts  on  this  subject,  the  author 
proceeds— 
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"  From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  must  be  evident  that  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  degree  of  warmth  in  the  air  of  the  apartments 
occupied  by  children,  is  indispensable  not  only  to  their  com- 
fort, but  for  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  lives.  It  will 
not  do,  however,  for  parents  or  nurses  to  judge  of  the  temper- 
ature required  for  the  wellbeing  of  an  infant  by  their  own 
sensations,  for  what  may  be  sufficiently  comfortable  to  them 
may  be  destructive  to  the  latter;  nor  should  they  suppose  that 
because  no  alarming  symptoms  supervene  immediately  after 
the  exposuie  of  children  to  cold,  their  constitution  does  not 
suffer:  uneasiness,  at  first  slight,  is  by  a  repetition  of  the 
cause  almost  invariably  converted  into  serious  disease.  Thus 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  air  passages  or  lungs,  more  or  less 
severe,  or  a  predisposition  to  incurable  affections  of  these  and 
and  other  parts,  is  in  infants  and  young  children  often  the  re- 
sult of  exposure  to  a  degree  of  cold  from  which  dangerous 
consequences  are  least  suspected  to  ensue. 

"  Infants  and  children  of  a  feeble  constitution,  or  in  whom 
from  any  cause  the  powers  of  life  have  been  depressed,  should 
especially  be  guarded  from  exposure  to  the  external  air  during 
cold  or  damp  weather.  Important  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fresh  air  is  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  infants,  the  practice 
of  carrying  them  abroad  in  cold  weather,  under  the  idea  of 
confirming  their  strength,  or  rendering  them  hardy,  is  not  less 
cruel  than  absurd.  A  child  of  sufficient  age  and  vigor  to  en- 
able its  system  to  react  promptly  under  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  the  cold,  and  by  an  increased  evolution  of  heat  to 
maintain  its  temperature,  may,  it  is  true,  sustain  with  impu- 
nity or  even  derive  advantage  from  exposure  for  a  short  period 
to  a  moderate  degree  of  cold.  But  in  all  others,  so  far  from 
an  increase  of  strength  and  vigor,  or  the  ability  to  endure 
without  injury  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  being  ac- 
quired by  their  exposure  to  cold,  either  in  or  out  ot*  doors,  the 
very  opposite  effect  will  ensue,  if  an  attack  of  severe  disease 
be  not  immediately  produced. 

^^  While  urging  the  importance  of  a  due  degree  of  external 
heat  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  infants,  and  the  necessity  of 
carefully  protecting  them  from  exposure  to  even  slight  degrees 
of  cold,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommend- 
ing that  the  air  of  the  rooms  they  occupy  should  be  kept  at  a 
high  degree  of  temperature.  To  subject  children  of  any  age 
constantly  to  an  overheated  atmosphere  is  highly  improper. 
From  the  excessive  stimulation  thus  produced,  and  the  pro-t 
fuse  perspiration  in  which  their  bodies  are  almost  constantly 
bathed,  especially  during  sleep,  they  soon  become  relaxed 
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and  enfeebled — their  nervous  system,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
quires an  undue  degree  of  irritability;  every  trifling  vicissi- 
tude of  temperature  causes  them  to  suffer,  and  they  become 
liable  to  attacks  of  severe  disease  from  the  slightest.causes. 

A  temperature  of  from  68°  to  70°  of  Fahrenheit,  is  that 
best  adapted  to  the  nursery — a  less  degree  of  heat  would  not 
be  prudent  for  very  young  children,  and  even  those  more  ad- 
vanced in  age  will  scarcely  tolerate,  with  perfect  impunity,  a 
much  lower  temperature.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  not- 
withstanding a  robust  and  healthy  child,  when  a  few  years 
old,  will  suffer  no  injury  from  a  dry  and  cold  atmosphere, 
while  engaged  in  active  exercise — even  out  of  doors — yet, 
when  at  rest,  within  doors,  its  health  and  comfort  will  be  best 
promoted  by  the  air  of  the  room  being  sufficiently  warm  to 
prevent  the  least  sense  of  chilliness. 

The  injurious  consequences  we  have  pointed  out  as  result- 
ing from  constant  exposure  to  too  high  a  degree  of  artificial 
heat,  will  indicate  the  propriety  of  protecting  children,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  intense  heat  which  usually  prevails 
during  the  summer  months,  especially  in  the  cities  of  our 
southern  and  middle  states,  by  a  free  ventilation  of  the  apart- 
ments they  occupy,  and  by  frequent  exposure  to  the  fresh  air, 
in  open  and  shady  situations.  The  deleterious  effects  of  the 
heated  and  confined  air  of  a  large  city  upon  the  health  of 
children  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  counteracted  by  these 
means,  as  well  as  by  daily  rides  into  the  surrounding  country, 
or  by  excursions  upon  the  water;  the  means  for  which,  in 
most  of  our  larger  cities,  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  by 
the  numerous  steamboats  that  depart  for  short  trips,  at  almost 
every  hour. 

It  is  a  popular  prejudice,  that  dirt  is  favorable  to  health  — 
that  children  not  the  most  cleanly  are  the  most  healthy;  and 
we  suspect  there  is  some  ground  for  the  prejudice.  It  is 
healthy,  active,  spirited  children  who  cannot  easily  be  kept 
out  of  the  dirt;  they  are  dirty  because  they  are  healthy;  not 
healthy  because  they  are  dirty.  Dr.  Condie  insists  upon 
cleanliness,  and  every  physiologist  will  unite  with  him  in  the 
precepts  he  lays  down  on  this  point.  A  vigorous  child  may 
thrive  in  the  midst  of  pollution,  but  how  many  delicate  infants 
are  stifled,  in  the  first  months  of  their  existence,  by  bad  air, 
and  filthy  apartments  and  foul  clothing,  no  human  calculation 
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can  determine.  We  are  no  hydropathists;  but  we  ^e  free  to 
avow  that  we  are  ardent  advocates  for  water,  warm  and  cold; 
we  subscribe  to  all  the  following: 

"  During  the  entire  period  of  infancy,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  should  be  washed  in  warm  or  tepid  water  every 
morning — and  during  the  day,  such  portions  of  it  as  may  be- 
come soiled  by  the  natural  evacuations  or  from  any  other 
cause.  Nor  should  the  maintenance  of  personal  cleanliness, 
by  similar  means,  be  neglected  after  the  child  has  passed  be- 
yond the  term  of  infancy.  The  daily  use  of  the  bath,  and 
more  frequent  ablutions  of  the  face,  hands  and  feet,  should 
still  be  enjoined,  and  any  neglect  in  regard  to  them  prevented 
by  a  careful  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians. Frequent  bathing  in  tepid  water,  indepently  of  its  re- 
moving from  the  surface  every  source  of  impurity,  benefits 
the  health  of  the  child  by  promoting  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
and  encouraging  the  free  and  regular  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  its  numerous  vessels,  securing  thus  the  regular  growth 
and  full  developement  of  every  portion  of  the  body. 

"  '  I  consider  bathing, '  remarks  Struve,  ^  as  the  grand  arca- 
num of  supporting  health,  on  which  accouiU,  during  infancy, 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  sacred  maternal  duties, 
the  performance  of  which  should  on  no  account  be  neglected 
for  a  single  day. ' 

"  The  time  during  which  the  child  should  remain  in  the  bath 
will  vary  according  to  its  age.  For  the  first  month  after  birth 
the  immersion  should  not  continue  longer  than  three  or  four 
minutes — the  time  being  gradually  prolonged  as  the  child  ad- 
vances in  age;  continuance  in  the  bath  beyond  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  is,  however,  unnecessary  and  scarcely  prudent  at  any 
period  of  childhood.  Children  should  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  bath  when  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration,  nor  for 
some  hours  after  a  meal. 

"  Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  cleanliness  is  a 
proper  attention  to  the  hair.  In  early  infancy,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  subject  the  head,  in  common  with  every  other 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  to  daily  ablutions  in  warm 
water;  as  the  child  increases  in  age,  and  the  hair  begins  to 
grow,  a  little  soap  may  be  added  to  the  water  with  which  the 
head  is  washed,  and  the  hair  should  be  repeatedly  but  gently 
cleansed  with  a  soft  brush.  This  -will  prevent  the  greasy 
matter  which  exudes  from  the  scalp  accumulating  and  forming 
a  dry  black  crust,  disgusting  in  its  appearance  and  liable  to 
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occasion  ulcerations  of  the  skin  beneath  it  of  a  most  obstmate 
and  painful  character.  ^ 

"  Many  parents  are  opposed  to  frequently  washing  th^  head 
of  an  infant,  from  a  supposition  that  it  will  render  it  liable  to 
take  cold,  and  be  otherwise  prejudicial  to  health;  no  such 
fears,  however,  need  be  entertained;  the  ohild^s  health  will  be 
much  more  endangered  by  neglecting  to  keep  its  head  scrupu* 
lously  clean  than  by  the  too  frequent  application  to  it  of  water 
of  a  proper  temperature.  A  soft  brush  should  always  be  used 
instead  of  a  comb;  for  •cleansing  and  smoothing  tne  hair  of 
young  children,  there  being  less  danger  of  the  brush  scratch- 
ing or  unduly  irritating  the  skin." 

The  diet  of  the  child  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance.  If  the 
mother  can  nurse  it,  her  milk  is  not  only  the  proper  food  for  it, 
but  its  only  suitable  food.  Children  may  be  raised  by  hand, 
but  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  of  thus  rearing  them,  nothing 
of  the  sickness  thus  induced,  the  mortality  among  infants 
where  this  system  prevails,  is  enough  to  rebuke  the  folly  and 
cruelty  of  mothers  who  send  away  their  offspring  to  be  nur- 
tiured  by  iitrangers.  Dr.  Condie  might  have  multiplied  his 
statistics  on  this  head,  but  in  the  subjoined  paragraph  he  has 
given  enough: 

^  The  difficulty  of  rearing  *n  infant,  when  from  any  cause 
it  is  deprived  of  the  maternal  breast  or  that  of  a  healthy  nurse, 
is  pointed  out  by  almost  every  writer  that  has  treated  on  the 
subject  of  infantile  hygiene.  In  the  asylums  for  foundlings 
•and  young  infants,  where  feeding  by  the  hand  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  natural  nourishment,  the  mortality  has  been 
invariably  the  most  appalling.  Forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even 
as  high  as  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  infants  being  de- 
stroyed. (Annales  (THygiene^  txix.)  It  is  true,  as  Auvity  prop- 
erly remarks,  that  in  the  domestic  nursery,  and  where  the  ut- 
most care  and  attention  are  bestowed  at  everv  moment  upon 
a  single  infant,  feeding  by  the  hand  is  far  less  destructive 
to  life.  Under  such  circumstances,  robust  and  healthy 
children  have  certainly  been  reared  entirely  without  the  breast. 
Still  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  against  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  succeeds,  we  must  place  the  very  many  in  which 
it  entirely  fails.  ^  I  am  convinced,'  says  Dr.  Merriman,  ^  that 
the  attempt  to  bring  up  children  by  hand  proves  fatal  in  Lon- 
don to  at  least  seven  out  of  eight  of  these  miserable  sufferers; 
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and  this  happens  whether  the  child  has  never  taken  the  breastr 
or  having  been  suckled  for  three  or  four  weeks  only,  is  then 
weaned.  In  the  country,  the  mortality  among  dry-nursed 
children  is  not  quite  so  great  as  in  London,  but  it  is  abundant- 
ly greater  than  is  generally  imagined.'  When,  therefore,  from 
any  cause — and  the  case  is  one  ol  very  rare  occurrence — a 
mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  infant,  the  breast  of  a  proper 
nurse  should  be  substituted. 

"  The  danger  which  attends  every  attempt  to  rear  an  infant 
by  the  hand,  as  it  is  termed,  is  indeed  now  very  generally  re- 
cognised by  mothers;  the  importance,  however,  of  confining 
it  entirely  to  the  breast  during  the  first  months  subsequent  to 
birth,  is  still  far  from  being  understood.     It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  an  infant  is  forced  to  partake  daily  of  substances  to 
the  digestion  of  which  the  powers  of  its  stomach  are    totally 
inadequate,  or  which  are  altogether  unadopted  to  afford  to  it 
wholesome  nutriment,  under  the  absurd  notion  that  some  other 
food,  in  addition  to  the  mother's  milk,  is  necessary  to  support 
its  strength  and  promote  its  growth.     The   beneficial    efiects 
of  the  natural  food  are  in  this  manner,  in   a  great   measure, 
counteracted,  while  the  infant  is   subjected   to   many    of  the 
dangers  resulting  from  dry-nursing;  the  functions  of  its  diges- 
tive organs  become   almost   invariably   deranged;  it    suffers 
more  or  less  from  flatulence,  griping  pains,  and  irregularity  of 
the  bowels,  and  becomes  weak  and  emaciated,  even  if  distress- 
ing spasms  of  the  glottis,  general  convulsions,   or   still   more 
serious  disease  be  not  induced." 

If  from  any  cause  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  the 
child,  nothing  is  so  good  a  substitute  for  the  mother's  breast 
as  the  milk  of  the  cow.  This  is  apt  to  become  sour  when 
kept  long,  especially  in  warm  weather,  and  in  that  state  disa- 
grees with  the  child.  We  have  found  a  great  advantage  in 
boiling  the  milk,  by  which  its  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  thus 
its  tendency  to  ferment  diminished.  The  effect  of  boiling 
cider  in  keeping  it  sweet  is  well  known.  At  the  boiling  point 
ih^  ferment  in  the  juice  of  the  apple  is  coagulated,  and  the 
saccharine  principle  afterwards  undergoes  no  change.  The 
same  holds,  in  some  degree,  with  milk,  and  the  fact  is  one  of 
not  a  little  value  where  this  article  must  be  kept  for  children 
through  a  hot  summer's  night.  The  practice  of  adding  flour 
to  the  milk,  making  what  is  called  thickened  milk,  is  bad,  .giv- 
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ing  rise  to  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  indigestion.  Milk  con- 
tains every  element  of  nutrition,  and  all  additions,  unless  it  be 
a  little  sugar,  impair  its  value  for  infants. 

Our  author  fixes  the  period  for  weaning  at  a  year;  Mre  are 
not  able,  however,  to  perceive  the  force  of  his  reasons  for  it. 
He  speaks  of  the  milk  as  being  less  nutritious  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  but  he  does  not  cite  the  authority  upon  which  this 
assertion  is  made.  We  doubt  its  correctness.  We  question 
whether  the  milk  is  less  abundant  in  nutritive  qualities  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  lactation  than  in  the  first  months;  but  even 
if  this  be  true,  before  this  time,  generally,  the  child  has  learn- 
ed to  add  many  things  to  its  bill  of  fare.  We  give  the  words 
of  the  author: 

'^  The  proper  period  for  the  infant  to  be  taken  from  the 
breast,  or  weaned,  and  nourished  altogether  independent  of 
the  mother's  milk,  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  to  be  at  the 
termination  of  a  year;  within  which  period,  however,  the  oc- 
casional use  of  other  food  mny  with-propriety  be  allowed,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  already  given. 

•*  At  the  termination  of  the  twelfth  month,  the  cutting  of 
the  first  set  of  teeth  is  in  general  considerably  advanced,  and 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  child  are  in  a  condition  to  eflTect 
promptly  the  solution  of  almost  every  species  of  plain  and 
wholesome  food;  hence  the  propriety  of  depriving  it  entirely 
of  the  breast  at  this  period.  But  when,  as  is  occasionally  the 
case,  the  process  of  dentition  is  more  rapid,  and  the  infant  is 
at  the  same  time  healthy  and  vigorous,  it  may  be  weaned  at 
any  period  after  the  tenth  month;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
when  dentition  is  more  tardy,  or  the  infant  is  weak  and  sickly, 
it  may  be  prudent,  if  the  mother  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 
milk,  to  continue  it  at  the  breast  somewhat  longer  than  a  yean 
We  are  to  recollect  that  while  the  health  of  an  infant  is  very 
generally  impaired  by  its  being  too  early  weaned,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  confining  it  too  long  to  the  breast,  it  may  likewise  be 
seriously  injured,  as  well  from  a  diminution  in  the  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  the  mother's  milk,  as  by  this  being  no  longer  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  infant — the 
functions  of  which  have  become  more  developed — nor  to  the 
perfect  nutrition  of  the  several  organs  of  the  body. 

^^  In  deciding  upon  the  proper  period  for  weaning,  the  sea- 
jRon  of  the  year  should  be  taken  into  consideration.    In  many 
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parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  this 
IS  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  infant.  When  deprived 
of  the  breast  at  the  commencement  of  or  during  the  summer 
months,  its  liability  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  or  to 
a  severe  attack  oi  cholera  infantum,  is  invariably  much  in- 
creased. Hence  the  spring  or  autum  should  if  possible  be  in- 
variably made  choice  of  for  the  period  of  weaning;  and  only 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  imperious  necessity  should  it 
ever  be  attempted  during  the  season  of  greatest  heat,  unless 
the  stomach  of  the  infant  has  already  become  fully  accustom- 
ed to  other  species  of  food,  and  the  functions  of  the  digestive 
i^i^ans  are  performed  with  perfect  ease  and  regularity.  In 
almost  every  instance,  therefore,  when  upon  the  appsoach  of 
summer,  a  mother  ascertains  that,  from  any  cause,  she  will  be 
unable  to  suckle  her  infant  until  cool  weather  again  returns, 
it  will  be  more  judicious  to  wean  it  somewhat  earlier  than 
under  other  circumstances  would  be  desirable;  so  that  its  sto- 
mach may  become  accustomed  to  the  new  kind  of  food  which 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  mother^s  milk,  before  the  intense 
and  continued  heat  of  the  weather  shall  have  augmented  the 
irritability  of  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  and  rendered  this 
liable  to  disease  upon  a  change  of  diet.  When,  however,  no- 
thing occurs  to  prohibit  it,  the  infant's  safety  from  disease  will 
more  certainly  be  secured,  if  the  period  of  weaning  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  heat  of  summer  is  over." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Condie  allows  children  to  in- 
dulge in  fruit — that  greatest  of  luxuries  at  that  time  of  life. 
It  is  a  most  groundless  and  cruel  prejudice  which  would  de- 
prive them  of  so  high  a  gratification.  An  appetite  so  univer- 
sal, so  strong,  so  natural,  cannot  mislead;  let  the  fruit  be  ripe 
and  the  child  in  good  health,  and  no  mischief  can  result  from 
its  indulgence.  We  go  farther  than  Dr.  C,  and  would  allow 
the  urchins  to  eat  strawberries,  and  especially  blackberries,  ad 
libitum.  Notwithstanding  their  '■'  small,  hard,  insoluble  seeds," 
we  insist  that  they  are  the  fruits  which  children  can  eat  with 
the  greatest  impunity.  The  pious  Dr.  Butler  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  that  "  doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  ber- 
ry than  the  strawberry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did;"  and  we 
agree  with  the  learned  divine.  The  strawberry  comes  first  in 
the  spring,  and  it  were  cruel  to  deprive  the  little  innocents  of 
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their  share  of  such  a  luxury.  But  the  blackberry — ^it  is  a  pro- 
verb of  heal  thfulness.  Who  was  ever  known  to  be  hurt  by 
eating  blackberries  ?  The  following  are  the  remarks  of  our 
author  respecting  fruits: 

^^  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of 
allowing  children  to  partake  of  fresh  fruits;  by  many  they 
are  entirely  interdicted,  while  by  others  their  allowance  is 
qualified  by  numerous  restrictions,  not  very  easy,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  be  observed.  Bv  a  healhty  child, 
nearly  all  the  saccharine  fruits,  when  perfectly  ripe  and  mel- 
low, may  be  eaten  in  moderation  witn  perfect  safety;  they 
furnish  a  very  grateful  and  proper  addition  to  their  ordinary 
food.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  fruit  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  pulpness  and  to  its 
saccharine  and  mucilaginous  qualities.  Unripe  fruit  of  every 
species  is  decidedly  injurious,  as  well  on  account  of  its  being 
almost  entirely  indigestible,  as  from  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  stomach  by  the  crude  acid  juices  it  contains.  All  fruits 
that  are  invested  with  a  firm  cuticle  or  skin,  are  also  improper 
for  children;  but  the  ripe  pulp  of  those  fruits,  as  in  the  case 
of  grapes,  where  it  can  be  entirely  freed  from  the  skin  and 
seeds,  is  in  general  sufficiently  wholesome  and  nutritive. 
Fruit  containing  an  abundance  of  small,  hard  and  insoluble 
seeds,  as  strawberries,  blackberries,  whortleberries,  currants, 
and  the  like,  should  be  eaten  by  children  only  in  very  mode* 
rate  quantities,  as  the  seeds  are  liable  to  be  retained  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  may  excite  considerable  irritation  of  its 
lining  membrane. 

^^  Cherries  are  among  the  most  pernicious  fruits  in  common 
use,  and  ought  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  Ifst  of  articles 
with  which  children  may  be  occasionally  indulged.  Even  when 
eaten  without  the  stones,  they  are  peculiarly  apt  to  derange 
the  bowels;  and  when  swallowed  with  the  stones,  which  with 
children  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing violent  and  even  fatal  impressions  on  the  alimentary 
tube.  No  small  number  of  instances  have  come  under  my 
notice,  Dr.  Eberle  remarks,  where  the  most  alarrping,  and,  in 
ii  few  cases,  fatal  consequences  resulted  from  the  irritation  of 
cherry-stones  lodged  in  the  bowels.  Convulsions,  inflamma- 
tion, unconquerable  constipation,  and  exhausting  and  harass- 
ing diarrhoea,  are  among  the  affections  which  are  apt  to  arise 
from  this  cause. 

^^  Fruits  stewed  or  roasted,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  are 
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always  very  acceptable  to  children,  and  when  tolerably  ripe 
and  not  too  sour,  in  general  agree  well  with  their  digestive 
organs.  The  same  remark  wUl  apply  to  fruits  preserved  in 
sugar;  when  eaten  in  moderation,  with  milk  or  bread,  they 
form  an  innocent,  and^  in  the  case  of  the  habitually  costive, 
an  advantageous  addition  to  their  meals.  They  are  improper 
only  when  the  bowels  are  peculiarly  irritable  and  liable  to  be 
disordered  from  slight  causes,  when  taken  in  immoderate 
quantities,  or  upon  a  loaded  stomach.  Dried  fruits,  when  de- 
prived of  their  skins,  and  stewed  with  the  addition  of  sugar, 
seldom  produce  any  injury  to  the  stomach  of  a  child;  but 
when  uncooked,  and  eaten  with  their  skins,  they  are  difficult 
of  digestion,  and  disorder,  often  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
the  digestive  organs.  We*have  in  repeated  instances  seen 
attacks  of  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  distressing  colic,  and 
even  convulsions  of  a  very  dangerous  character,  produced 
from  the  use  of  this  kind  of  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  amount 
taken  has  not  been  in  the  least  degree  immoderate." 

The  subject  of  exercise  fa  one  of  so  much  importance  that 
we  make  long  extracts  from  our  author  on  this  head.  Left  to 
themselves,  children  are  sure  to  take  exercise  enough  after 
they  begin  to  run  about,  but  how  to  manage  them  in  helpless 
infancy  is  a  point  upon  which  Dr.  C.  gives  the  following  use- 
ful instructions: 

'*•  For  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  existence,  the  infant  requires 
but  little  exercise  of  any  kind;  and  it  is  not  until  some  months 
have  elapsed,  that  its  organization  has  acquired  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  firmness  to  permit  of  its  enjoying  any  other  than  such 
as  is  of  the  most  gentle,  passive  kind.  From  an  early  period, 
however,  gentle  friction  with  the  hand  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  carrying  it  about  in  a  horizontal  or  slightly  re- 
clined position  on  the  nurse's  arms,  either  within  doors,  or, 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  in  the  open  air,  will  not  only 
communicate  a  pleasurable  sensation  to  the  infant,  but  by 
promoting  ajree  and  equal  circulation  of  the  blood,  contribute 
to  the  full  and  regu'ar  development  of  every  part  of  its  body. 
But  while  this  amount  of  exercise  is  decidedly  beneficial,  and 
should  not  be  neglected,  we  are  to  recollect  that  every  species 
of  dandling  and  tossing — every  kind  of  motion,  in  fact,  except- 
ing of  the  gentlest  kind,  is  liable  to  produce  present  discom- 
fort,  if  not  permanent  injury. 
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"  For  the  first  month  or  two,  the  infant  should  be  handled 
as  little  as  possible,  and  never  placed  in  an  erect  or  sitting 
posture.  To  set  it  upon  the  lap  while  its  bones  are  soft  and 
pliable,  its  joints  slight  and  imperfectly  developed,  and  its 
muscles  small  and  feeble,  and  to  jolt  it  thus  by  the  hour — its 

Eoor  little  head  moving  about  as  if  palsied,  and  its  tender  back 
ending  and  twisting  from  side  to  side — is  the  very  worst 
plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  minister  to  its  comfort,  or  to  pro- 
mote its  regular  and  symmetrical  growth. 

"  Many  nurses  would  appear  to  think  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  motion  to  which  an  infant  is  subjected  the  better. 
They  toss  and  roll  it  about  as  if  it  were  a  bundle  of  rags,  and 
pull  and  twist  its  limbs  till  the  joints  crack.  Under  such 
treatment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor  child 
moans,  cries,  or  screams,  during  the  whole  time  occupied  in 
dressing  it,  or  that  it  should  suffer  from  deformities  and  other 
injuries. 

'•'•  Another  barbarous  practice  is  that  of  tossing  an  infant  up 
and  down  in  the  arms,  held  at  full  length  from  the  body.  The 
motion  thus  communicated  is  of  too  violent  a  kind  to  be  borne 
with  impunity  by  the  tender  frame  of  a  young  infant,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  serious  accidents  which  may  result  from  the 
practice,  even  when  the  utmost  care  is  observed. 

^^  Until  an  infant  is  able  to  sit  alone,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
amuse  itself  upon  its  cot,  or  on  a  soft  cushion  spread  upon  the 
floor;  here  it  will  lie  for  hours,  until  it  acquires  strength  to 
roll  about,  and  is  much  more  contented,  and  thrives  far  better, 
than  when  continually  nursed  in  the  arms  or  upon  the  lap;  the 
danger  of  deformity  is  likewise  avoided,  and  the  child  acquires 
at  a  more  early  period  the  power  to  raise  itself  and  sit  upright 
without  assistance;  and  at  nine  or  ten  months  will,  in  general, 
be  able  to  get  upon  its  feet  and  walk. 

'•'•  When  sufiiciently  old  to  be  attracted  by  surrounding  ob- 
jects, carrying  it  frequently  into  the  open  air,  especially  in 
the  country,  during  the  mildest  seasons  of  the  year,  has  a 
highly  beneficial  tendency.  The  freshness,  beauty  and  vari- 
ety of  the  scenes  of  nature  are  highly  attractive,  even  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life;  and  independently  of  the  healthy  in- 
fluence of  a  pure  and  unconfined  atmosphere,  the  impressions 
thus  resulting  are  always  of  a  decidedly  salutary  kind. 

In  carrying  an  infant,  some  important  precautions  are  ne- 
cessary. The  spine,  bemg  soft  and  yielding,  is  incapable  of 
supporting  the  weight  of  tne  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
which  rest  upon  it  in  the  erect  posture.  To  prevent  deform- 
ity, therefore,  an  infant  should  not  be  held  seated  upon  the 
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arm  of  its  nurse  or  attendant;  it  ought  always  to  be  carried 
in  an  inclined  position,  so  that  the  head,  and  every  part  which 
bears  upon  the  spine,  may  receive  an  equal  and  adequate  sup- 
port. Neither  should  the  child  be  carried  for  too  long  a  time 
in  the  nurse's  arms  without  changing  the  position  in  which  it 
is  held;  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  permanently 
deformed,  from  its  body  being  twisted  to  one  or  the  other  side. 
To  obviate  this,  the  child  should  be  carried  alternately  on 
both  arms.  Even  in  suckling  an  infant,  it  is  important  that  it 
be  not  confined  exclusively  to  one  breast,  but  nourished  al- 
ternately from  both,  as  well  to  prevent  its  contracting  a 
crookedness  of  form,  as  to  guard  against  its  acquiring  a  habit 
of  squinting,  from  one  of  its  eyes,  while  nursing,  being  con- 
stantly directed  towards  one  point. 

^^  Infants  in  general  derive  much  pleasure  from  riding  in  a 
little  carriage  drawn  by  the  hand;  and  as  it  affords  a  conve- 
nient means  of  conveying  them  frequently,  when  the  weather 
is  mild  and  otherwise  favorable,  to  one  of  the  public  squares 
or  parks  which  exist  in  most  of  our  larger  cities,  or  even  to  a 
garden  or  field  without  the  town,  where  they  may  enjoy  a 
tree  and  fresh  air,  this  species  of  exercise  may  be  occasion- 
ally substituted  for  carrying  in  the  arms — to  which,  for  out- 
door excursions,  it  is,  for  very  young  infants,  in  many  points 
of  view  preferable. 

"  The  body  of  the  carriage  should  be  long  enough  to  permit 
the  infant  to  lie  down  at  full  length,  and  the  sides  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  it  falling  or  rolling  out.  The 
wheels  should  be  low,  in  order  to  lessen  the  liability  of  over- 
setting, and  they  should  be  carefully  secured  against  running 
off  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion.  Very  young  infants  should 
be  laid  down  in  the  carriage  on  a  pillow  or  soft  mattress,  with 
the  head  slightly  elevated,  and  so  confined  at  the  sides  as  to 
prevent  them  from  rolling  when  in  motion.  After  the  child 
has  acquired  some  degree  of  strength,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
semirecumbent  posture,  with  its  head  and  back  well  supported 
by  pillows,  etc.;  and  when  it  is  capable  of  supporting  its  head, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  sit  upright,  and  properly  secured  against 
being  thrown  from  side  to  side  by  the  rolling  of  the  carriage. 

'^  The  carriage  should  be  drawn  by  none  but  a  prudent  and 
trusty  person,  with  a  moderate  and  steady  motion,  and  never 
over  rough  or  uneven  ground;  when  the  motion  is  too  rapid, 
or  uneven  and  jolting,  much  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  the 
infant. 

^^  Children,  when  placed  in  the  carriage,  should  never  be 
kept  standing  in  the  sun,  if  it  be  warm;  nor  should   they   be 
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kept  motionless  when  the  weather  is  cool.  In  cold  weather, 
they  should  be  amply  covered,  since  from  the  passiveness  of 
theur  situation,  they  will  require  additional  clothing.  Nor 
should  the  ride  ever  exceed  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  especially 
if  the  child  is  observed  to  become  sleepy;  it  being  hazardous 
to  allow  children  to  sleep  in  the  open  air;  and  after  a  few 
trials,  the  exercise  almost  invariably  will  predispose  them  to 
sleep,  and  thus  destroy  the  benefit  of  the  exercise,  as  well  as 
interfere  with  their  regular  habits  of  repose. — (Detoees,) 

^^  It  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  month, 
and,  when  the  child  is  feeble,  even  much  later,  that  it  is  pro- 
per to  teach  it  the  use  of  its  feet.  It  is  perhaps  always  better 
that  before  an  infant  attempts  to  walk,  it  should  first  learn  to 
crawl.  With  this  intention,  it  should  be  placed  upon  a  soft 
carpet,  where  it  soon  busily  employs  itself,  moves  and  extends 
its  limbs,  or  rolls  about  to  reach  its  playthings.  The  instinct- 
ive desire  for  locomotion,  and  the  various  things  that  attract 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  will  soon  induce  it  to  crawl 
upon  its  hands  and  feet.  This  it  should  be  allowed  and  even 
encouraged  to  do;  as  children  who  are  permitted  this  ^  useful 
intermediate  muscular  discipline,'  are  sure  to  acquire  a  much 
firmer  step,  and  enjoy  more  robust  health,  than  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  walk  without  it. 

^^  In  no  instance  should  any  particular  attempt  be  made  to 
induce  children  to  use  their  feet  at  an  early  period,  nor  until 
the  bones  have  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  solidity  to  sus- 
tain the  body,  without  the  danger  of  their  becoming  bent  by 
its  weight. ' 

'^^  In  teaching  a  child  to  walk,  it  should  be  left  pretty  much 
to  its  own  efforts;  all  artificial  support  is  injurious.  As  gene- 
rally applied,  such  support  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  un- 
natural elevation  of  the  shoulders,  while  the  infant,  depending 
upon  it  almost  alone  for  maintaining  the  upright  position  of  its 
body,  is  accustomed  to  bend  too  much  forward  or  to  one  side. 
By  this  may  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  deformity, 
or  at  least  of  an  ungraceful  gait,  which  it  is  impossible  in  after 
life  to  correct 

'•''  While  in  the  nursery,  infants  may  be  taught  to  rise  from 
the  floor  by  laying  hold  of  chairs;  and  if  occasionally  support- 
ed under  the  arms,  they  will  easily  learn  to  stand  erect;  but 
they  should  never  be  raised  up  by  one  arm  only.  At  an  early 
age  they  may  be  held  under  both  arms;  and  when  thus  sup- 
ported, if  the  hands  of  the  attendant  be  occasionally  with- 
drawn for  a  moment^  they  will  soon  acquire  the  power  of 
standing  alone.    Mild  a|i4  persuasive  limguage  ought  to  be 
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used  in  these  experiments;  while  the  infant  may  be  encour- 
aged by  some  toys  placed  at  a  little  distance,"  which  will  in- 
duce it  to  stretch  out  its  little  arms,  and  endeavor  to  advance 
towards  the  place  containing  the  desired  objects.  By  such 
means  it  may  be  allured  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  room. 
The  first  journey  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  attempted  only  from 
one  neighboring  chair  to  another;  afterwards  the  little  travel- 
er may  run  towards  its  mother  or  nurse,  who  with  extended 
arms  stoops  to  receive  it.  As  the  infant  improves  in  its  efforts 
to  walk  alone,  the  chairs  may  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other,  until  finally  it  walks  firmly  m  every  direc- 
tion, without  assistance  of  any  kind. — {Struve.y^ 

We  have  examined  only  a  few  of  the  introductory  chapters 
of  this  work,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  extend  our  notice 
to  the  main  body  of  it,  in  which  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhood  are  discussed.  For  this  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself,  and  in  doing  so  we  feel  assured  that  we  are 
referring  to  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  instruction  on  the 
subject  in  our  language.  Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  judg- 
ment. Dr.  Condie's  treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which 
the  practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction. Defects,  doubtless  he  will  discover,  but  they  will 
appear  small  in  comparison  with  the  learning  and  sound  judg- 
ment displayed  on  all  its  pages. 
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The  first  paper  in  this  volume  is  an  address,  by  Dr.  John 
McCall,  on  "  Mental  Manifestation."  The  brain  is  shown  to 
be  the  organ  through  which  the  mind  manifests  itself,  and  the 
health  or  disease,  the  good  or  defective  organization  of  which 
determines  the  soundness  and  vigor  of  the  mind's  action.  A 
fact  illustrative  of  this  now  universally  received  idea,  the  au- 
thor gives  as  occurring  under  his  own  observation: 

"  While  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  during  tho 
last  war  with  England,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
effects  of  compression  by  my  hajid  on  the  brain  of  a  soldier, 
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whose  skull  had  been  extensively  fractured,  and  a  portion 
thereof,  as  well  as  brain,  cut  away  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  hemisphere,  by  an  Indian  with  his  tomahawk.  The  intel- 
lects were  scarcely  at  all  impaired;  yet  on  compressing  the 
brain  with  my  fingers,  loss  of  consciousness  and  insensibility 
supervened;  on  removing  the  pressure,  perception  and  under- 
standing of  what  was  being  done  around  him  returned  after  a 
short  time.  Several  such  cases  have  been  met  with  and  de- 
tailed in  medical  and  surgical  works.  A  patient  of  mine  lived 
two  years  without  knowing  the  fact.  He  had  been  insane, 
and  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found idiocy.  This  was  called  a  disease  purely  of  the  mind, 
and  many  so  regarded  it,  as  the  patient  was  fat  and  plethoric 
at  the  time  pf  death.  But  on  a  careful  post-mortem  inspection 
of  the  brain,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Brigham  and  others,  it  was 
found  extensively  diseased.  This  pathological  state  account- 
ed most  satisfactorily  to  our  minds  for  the  failure  of  mental 
manifestations,  as  stated." 

The  second  paper  is  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  on  "  Some  of  the 
most  common  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs."  Extracts 
from  this  article  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Journal. 

"The  Resources  of  the  Medical  Profession"  is  the  title  of 
the  third  article,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Bates.  The  writer  gives  some 
melancholy  statistics  showing  the  resources  of  quackery.  For 
example — 

"  A  certain  writer  remarks  that  ^  Brandreth,  with  his  pills, 
has  risen  from  a  poor  man  to  be  a  man  of  extensive  fortune. 
He  has  now  at  Sing  Sing  a  three-story  factory  for  grinding  his 
medicines.  Aloes  are  carried  into  it  by  the  ton,  and  whole 
cargoes  of  the  pills  are  despatched  to  every  part  of  the  Union 
and  down  everybody's  throat.  He  has  expended  $35,000  in 
a  single  year  for  advertising.'  He  observes  that  ^  Moffat,  add- 
ing bitters  to  pills,  has  run  up  a  fortune  of  nearly  $300,000.' 
That  ^  Sherman,  once  a  poor  man,  by  the  sale  of  his  lozenees 
has  come  to  be  a  buyer  of  lots  and  houses  by  the  wholesale.' 
And  that  ^  Swaim,  of  Philadelphia,  by  pouring  his  panacea  into 
people's  stomach,  can  afford  a  single  pearl  head-band  for  his 
daughter,  worth  $20,000.'  The  writer  closes  with  this  re- 
mark: '•Your  literary  man  will  starve  in  his  garret,  while 
your  pillmaker  will  emerge  from  his  garret  into  a  palace,'  A 
careful  investigation  of  the  success  of  quackery  and  the  en- 
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couragement  it  receives  from  all  classes  would  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  it  must  ultimately  obtain  a  conquest,  and  tri* 
umph  gloriously  over  all  the  resources  that  the  science  of  me- 
dicme  can  afford  to  the  sufferings  of  life.  We  see  quackery 
bolstered  up  and  fostered  by  the  learned  and  unlearned,  the 
honorable  and  dishonorable,  judges,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and 
editors  of  public  prints.  Here  jul  grades  of  society  meet  on 
one  common  level,  and  are  all  equally  duped."  - 

He  shows  that  even  Mexico,  benighted  as  she  is  in  many 
respects,  in  this  is  ahead  of  us: 

"  Mexico,  in  her  legislation  to  protect  her  citizens  from  the 
ravages  of  quackery,  is  in  every  particular  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. Her  ^  physicians  must  be  graduated  doctors  of  medicine,^ 
but  before  they  are  permitted  to  practise  they  must  pass  a 
rigid  examination.  Her  apothecaries  also  by  law  are  subject- 
ed to  a  similar  examination.  In  her  legislation  she  has  done 
all  in  her  power  to  protect,  not  her  physicians,  but  her  whole 
commmunity,  from  the  fatal  effects  of  quackery." 

The  fourth  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  H, Stevens  on  the  ^^diagno- 
sis of  nervous  diseases."  He  gives  the  following  case,  the 
like  of  which  must  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  most 
physicians: 

^^  During  the  prevalence  of  spinal  irritation,  I  was  asked  to 
see  a  lady  recently  from  England,  by  way  of  Jamaica,  whither 
she  had  been  sent  for  a  supposed  consumption,  with  spinal 
irritation  at  the  same  time.  She  had  been  confined  to  the  bed 
with  few  exceptions  more  than  two  years.  Perceiving  after 
a  few  visits  that  lively  conversation  made  her  forget  her  ail- 
ments, and  that  the  general  assemblage  of  symptoms  did  not 
belong  to  any  nosological  disease,  I  obtained  from  her  marri- 
ed sister  some  matters  of  private  history  that  led  me  to  be 
quite  sure  her  case  was  purely  nervous.  "My  dear  doctor, 
do  you  know  any  thing  that  would  cure  my  poor  sister?" 
"Yes,  I  do — I  think  I  know — I  am  sure  of  it."  "What,  pray 
tell  me  what"     "That  cat-o'nine- tails  hanging  over  your  fire- 

{)lace!"  I  will  not  detain  you  to  describe  the  scene  which 
bllowed.  About  six  weeks  afterwards  I  was  stopped  in 
Broadway  by  two  highly  dressed  ladies,  one  of  whom  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  introduced  my  patient  to  me,  saying 
with  a  smile  in  which  the  latter  joined,  "that  last  prescrip- 
tion cured  my  sister." 
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Gun  Cotton  in  Blasting,  —  We  take  the  following  from  a 
London  paper,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  Paris  cor- 
respondent: 

A  series  of  trial  experiments  to  test  the  strength  of  gun- 
cotton  in  blasting,  as  compared  with  the  known  powers  of 
gunpowder,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  in  the  Standedge 
tunnel,  on  the  Huddersfield  and  Manchester  Railway.  A 
correspondent  thus  describes  the  proceedings  and  then*  re- 
sults. The  place  selected  for  the  experiments  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  Yorkshire  chain  of  hills,  between  Huddersfield 
and  Manchester,  where  a  tunnel  is  now  constructing  through 
huge  masses  of  Millstone  grit,  and  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  longest  tunnel  in  England.  The  rocks,  which  are 
situate  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  yards  below 
the  surface  of  the  mountain,  consist  entirely  of  close  grained 
quartz,  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  fact  that 
in  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  of  the  tunnel  now  completed, 
not  one  fissure  or  joint  is  perceptible.  Holes  were  drilled  of  2 
inches,  li  inch,  and  li  inch  'm  diameter  in  the  millstone  grit, 
and  the  charges  of  gun-cotton  varied  from  l-6th  to  l-3rd  of  the 
weight  of  powder  ordinarily  made  use  of  in  blasting.  Car- 
tridges containing  the  gun-cotton  were  dropped  into  the  holes 
with  the  patent  fuse  attached,  and  the  quantities  varied  from 
10  ounces  in  the  larger,  to  6  ounces  in  the  smaller  tubes;  th6 
quantity  of  gunpowder  employed  for  similar  blast-drills,  vary- 
ing from  1  to  3  lbs.  The  snots  in  the  tunnel  were  12  in  num- 
ber, 10  being  charged  with  gun-cotton,  and  No.  4  and  11  with 
gunpowder.    The  shots  numbered  t  and  7  in  the  south  head* 
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ing  and  12  in  the  north  heading,  were  declared  by  Mr.  Nich- 
olson, the  contractor,  previous  to  their  being  fired,  to  be  those 
on  which  the   test  of  the  strength  of  gun-cotton,   compared 
with   that  of  gunpowder,   would  be  most  certain,  both  as  to 
charges  and  position.     No.  2  was  charged  'with  10  ounces  of 
gun-cotton,  and  did  wonderful  execution,  exceeding  in  every- 
thing the  expectations  of  both  the  engineers  and  miners.     No. 
7  was  charged  with  1  i  ounce  of  gun-cotton,  and  performed  the 
same   work   as  6  ounces  of  powder.     The  crowning  experi- 
ments were  No.  11  and  12  in  the  north  heading.     No.  12  was 
charged  with  16  ounces  gun-cotton  against  3lb.  4oz.  of  gun- 
powder in  No.  11,  the  shots  exceeding  anything  the  engineers 
or  miners  had  before  tested.      The  gun-cotton  exploded  first, 
and  threw  against  the  side  of  the  heading,  and  broke  into  nine 
pieces,  220  cubic  feet  of  rock,  or  about  15  tons  weight.     This 
shot,  from  its  connection  with  No.  11,  was  supposed  to  have 
assisted  it  materially.      No.  1 1   removed,  to  the  distance  of 
about  one  yard,  224  feet  of  rock,  or  about  16i  tons  weight, 
but  was   broken   into   six   pieces  only.      Thus  showing  the 
strength  of  one  over  the  other.      The   following   properties 
were  established  in  these  experiments:     That  the  gun-cotton 
may  be  considered  of  three  or  four  times  the  strength  of  gun- 
powder; that  it  is  entirely  free  from  smoke,  a  qualification  of 
great  importance   in  mining  operations,  as   the  miners  can 
recommence  work   immediately   aftei    the   blasts  have  been 
fired,  which  is  not  the  case  with  gunpowder;  that  in  keeping 
the  cotton  on  the  works,   and  its  being  handled  by  the  men, 
there  is  not  so  much  risk   frorn  explosion  or  loss  from   Wi^te 
as  with   gunpowder;  and,   from   the   decreased   size   of  the 
charge,  the  depth  of  the  drill-hole  may  be  diminished,  and  the 
power  more  concentrated:  it  also  possesses  all  the  qualities  of 
the  best  gunpowder,  and  may  be  kept  under  water  instead  of 
in  a  magazine;  it  does  not  heat  by  keeping,  and  will  explode 
at  not  less  than  350. 


Structure  of  the  Sea  Serpent, — At  the  last  converzatione  of 
the  Warren  Club,  an  association  of  literary  and  scientific 
gentlemen  of  this  city,  Prof.  Agassiz  gave  his  views  of  the 
probable  external  structure  of  the  far-famed  sea  serpent, 
whose  visits  on  our  coast  are  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  chain 
of  concurrent  testimony  strong  enough  to  establish, any  fact. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  naturalist,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary reptile  so  often  described  by  seafaring  people  and  others, 
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is   intermediate   in   structure   and   organization  between  the 
ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus,  monsters  that  lived  at  an  ex- 
tremely remote  and  undefined  geological  period  in  the  history 
of  our  earth.     He  supposes  that  this  marine  nondescript  must 
have   paddles,  like  those  ancient  fish  lizards,  but  is  uncertain 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  respiration,  whether  it  is  effected  by 
lungs  or  gills.      That  point  has  not   yet  been  determined  in 
his  mind   in   regard  to   the  plesiosaurus,   and   he   has   lately 
written  to  Mr.  Owen  on  the  subject.     It  was  the  unqualified 
opinion   of  Guvier,   however,    that  the  plesiosaurus  not  only 
breathed  air,  but  that  it  also  had  very  capacious  lungs.     From 
the  circumstance  that  the  ribs  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  chamelion,  the  great  French  naturalist  suggested 
that  the  animal  might  have  been  a  kind  of  marine  chamelion, 
having  the  power  of  changing  its  color,  and  thus  eluding  the 
pursuit  of  its  rapacious  and  formidable  enemies.     Such  a  pro- 
perty would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general   law  of  com- 
pensation,— its  jaws    being  both  small   and  weak,  and  it  had 
neither  claws  nor  a  long  tail  for  defence;  but  the  great  serpent 
is  supposed  to  have  both  the  first  and  last  of  those  organs  to 
perfection.     Whenever  the  sea  serpent  is  taken,  a  feat  which 
we  trust  will  ultimately  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  curious 
if  an  anatomical  examination  should  prove  that  Prof.  Agassiz 
actually   predicted  the  true    plan  of  its  construction.      Thij 
same  gentleman  re-constructed,  on  paper,  a  fish  of  the  prime- 
val world,  without  having  any  other  part  of  the  animal  than 
a  single,  solitary  scale.     When,  at  length,  the  fish  was  found, 
his  drawing   corresponded  precisely  with  nature's  own  work. 
Such  is  the  accuracy  of  modern  science. — Boston  Med,   and 
Surg,  Journal, 


Plagiarism, — A  volume  '^O/i  Tumours  of  the  Uterus  and  its 
Appendages,,  by  Thomas  S.  Lee,"  which  received  the  Jackson- 
ian  prize,  has  very  recently  (1847)  been  published  in  London. 
If  any  one  will  look  over  its  pages,  and  particularly  over 
table  No.  11,  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  it,  commencing 
on  page  183,  and  compare  it  with  a  similar  synopsis,  published 
in  the  Amer,  Med,  Journ,,,  for  April,  1845,  page  330,  he  will 
there  find  a  table  of  the  same  kind,  having  the  same  arrange- 
ment, similar  headings,  and  even  the  same  language^  with  full 
references,  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Atlee,  of  this  city;  yet  we  cannot 
discover  that  Mr.  Lee  has  made  any  acknowledgment  to  Dr, 
Atlee.    On  the  contrary,  he  assumes  the  authorship  in   these 
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words,  page  183:  ^^  I  have  carefully  collected  into  a  tabular  form 
all  the  known  operations  for  the  extraction  of  the  ovary  l-*^  We 
happen  to  know  that  the  construction  oi  this  table  cost  Dr. 
Atlee  much  time,  trouble,  and  labor.  His  careful  synopsis  of 
the  leading  features  of  each  case,  with  the  references  to 
authorities,  was  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  profession  in  the 
consideration  of  this  important  question.  It  is  evident,  on  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Lee's  work,  that  he  has  availed  himself  exten- 
sively of  this  aid,  and  we  regret  that  he  did  not  think  it  best 
to  award  justice  to  whom  it  is  strictly  due.  It  would  appear 
from  the  foot  not^s,  p.  270,  that  Dr.  Atlee's  table  was  before 
him.  The  only  original  matter  furnished  by  Mr.  Lee  is  the 
addition  of  some  cases  occurring  since  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Atlee's  table,  and  arranged  under  the  same  heads.  He  has 
failed,  however,  in  noting  all.  So  entirely  has  he  depended 
upon  Dr.  Atlee's  table,  that  he  has  not  even  added  four  recent 
cases,  occurring  in  his  own  country^  and  noticed  in  the  journals 
before  his  work  went  to  press. — Medical  News. 


Vapor  of  Ether  in  Asthma  and  Hoopingcough. — Dr.  Wilus 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  subject  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette: 

"  Ether,  given  by  the  mouth,  has  long  been  familiarly  em- 

Eloyed  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  I  have  for  many  years 
een  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  vastly  more  efficacious  ad- 
ministered directly  in  vapor  by  the  breath.  My  plan  of  using 
it  is  extremely  simple.  I  have  had  recourse  to  no  kind  of 
apparatus  for  this  purpose,  but  have  been  content  to  pour  two, 
three,  or  four  drachms  of  the  fluid  upon  a  clean  handkerchief, 
and  to  direct  this  to  be  held  closely  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils: 
a  single  short  and  difficult  inspiration  is  hardly  made  before 
the  effect  is  experienced;  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  the 
paroxysm  ended  in  six  or  eight  minutes,  the  respiration  having 
m  that  brief  interval  become  almost  natural. 

"It  is  not  otherwise  with  hooping-cough;  the  paroxysms  of 
coughing  are  positively  cut  short  by  having  the  ether  and  the 
handkerchief  in  readiness,  and  using  them  when  the  fit  is  per- 
ceived to  be  coming  on.  So  effectual  have  I  seen  their  imme- 
diate application,  that  I  have  even  found  it  necessary  to  suffer 
the  patient  to  have  an  occasional  fit  of  coughing  to  its  natural 
termination,  with  a  view  of  clearing  the  chest  from  accumu- 
lated mucus. " — lb. 
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Advance  of  Asiatic  Cholera. — Great  Mortality  in  Mecca. — 
By  intelligence  received  from  Alexandria,  dated  January  19th, 
we  learn  that  the  Asiatic  cholera  has  reappeared  in  the 
Hedjas,  extending  as  far  as  Aden,  and  that  within  the  space 
of  a  few  days,  more  than  fifteen  thousand  persons  have  been 
cut  off  by  this  terrible  disease,  in  Mecca  and  its  environs.  It 
had,  however,  somewhat  diminished  in  intensity,  and  was  ex- 
tending southwards.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  great 
alarm  was  excited  in  Egypt,  and  a  rumor  soon  spread  that  the 
disease  had  reached  Suez  and  even  Cairo.  This  report,  how- 
ever, was  unfounded.  The  cholera  had  not  reached  Djedda 
on  the  28th  December.  A  sanatary  cordon  was  about  to  be 
placed  at  a  few  leagues  distance  from  Suez,  so  that  no  piU 
grims  would  be  allowed  to  enter  Egypt  from  that  quarter.-r^i&. 


The  Cholera  in  the  Russian  Sanatary  Cordon. — -.It  is  an- 
nounced in  the  latest  intelligence  from  Armenia,  that  the 
cholera  has  broken  out  in  the  sanatary  cordon  of  Russian 
troops  stationed  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Hence 
it  has  passed  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  Tartar  dis- 
tricts of  Solgan  and  Leokeran.  Many  of  the  Cossacks  on 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  had  perished.  The  whole  of  the 
\yestern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  Baku  to  Astrachan,  is 
in  a  very  unhealthy  condition.  The  disease  was  still  prevail- 
ing at  Asterabad,  Reschid,  Ispahan,  and  Tiflis.  All  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  able,  have  deserted  the  last  mentioned 
town.  Gastric  affections  were  observed  to  be  the  forerunners 
of  cholera,  and  those  who  were  left  in  a  weak  state  by  these 
diseases,  generally  fell  victims. — lb. 


A  Few  Observations  on  some  of  the  most  common  Diseases  of 
the  Digestive  Organs:  By  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Binghamton^ 
1 847. — Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  more  frequently 
neglected  or  badly  managed,  than  those  which  occur  most 
frequently,  and  at  the  same  time  are  not  attended  with  any 
immediate  danger  to  life.  Of  this  class,  are  those  chronic  and 
annoying  affections  usually  included  under  the  head  of  Dys- 
pepsia. And  their  very  frequency  is  the  cause  of  their  bemg 
so  often  misunderstood,  or  carelessly  treated.  For  it  is  a 
general  rule,  that  whatever  is  most  common,  is  least  apt  to 
excite  in  the  mind  either  careful  attention  or  close  thought. 
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Chronic  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  may  be  divkled 
into  two  great  classes.  The  symptoms  presented  by  both  arc 
exceedingly  various.  They  may  be  described  in  general  terms, 
however,  as  follows: — The  first,  in  its  early  stage,  is  charac- 
terized by  a  simple  loss  of  action  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  causing  the  bowels  to  be  costive;  the 
head  often  dizzy  or  painful ;  not  unfrequently  paroxysms^  of 
what  is  popularly  termed  sick-headache;  simple  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system;  a  general  sense  of  lassitude  or  indisposi- 
tion to  active  exertion,  either  mental  or  physical;  and  a 
speedy  sense  of  weariness  on  attempting  such  exertion.     The 

Eatient  often  says  he  does  not  feel  well,  or  able  to  labor,  but 
e  can  scarcely  tell  why;  for  in  the  early  stages  the  appetite 
often  remains  good,  sometimes  morbidly  so;  the  tongue  moist, 
and  only  slightly  forred;  and  the  pulse  natural.  But,  at  a 
later  period,  indigestion  is  more  prominent,  giving  rise  to  more 
or  less  distress  of  some  kind  in  the  epigastric  region,  soon 
after  eating.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  (particularly  in 
females^)  the  appetite  is  entirely  lost. 

The  second  class  of  patients  are  almost  uniformly  charac- 
terized by  a  clean  red  tongue,  a  quicker  pulse,  more  acidity 
in  the  stomach,  more  painful  digestion,  particularly  more  sense 
of  heat  or  burning  in  the  stomach,  more  loss  of  flesh,  and  the- 
costiveness  often  alternating  with  diarrhea.  And  here  again 
the  food  is  often  habitually  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
swallowed. 

The  two  classes  of  symptoms  here  described,  exist  in  every 
grade  of  severity,  and  often  run  into  each  other,  making  a 
case  of  no  little  complexity.  And  not  unfrequently,  the  first, 
after  a  protracted  existence,  or  bad  management,  terminates 
in  the  second. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  is.  the  real  pathology  of  these 
diseases. 

There  is  no  proposition  more  susceptible  of  proof,  than  that 
the  whole  nervous  system,  (and  no  part  of  it  more  so  than 
that  termed  organic,)  is  dependent  on  due  supply  of  oxygen 
in  the  arterial  blood,  for  the  healthy  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. Another  universally  admitted  proposition  is,  that  all 
muscular  contraction  is  dependent  on  nervous  stimulation  or 
agency;  and  not  only  so,  but  all  the  capillary  vesssels;  and 
consequently  the  secretions  are  more  or  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  agency.  And  still  another  well  established 
reposition  is,  that  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  tone,  or 
ealthy  energy  of  the  nervous  system  is  impaired,  its  irrita- 
bility or  susceptibility  to  impressions  is  increased.     Keeping 
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these  general  propositions  in  view,  let  us  return  to  the  diseases 
in  question.  They  are  well  known  to  occur  most  frequently 
in  the  female  sex,  and  especially  among  the  higher  or  more 
fashionable  circles;  next  among  men  of  sedentary  habits, 
hard  students,  and  such  as  have  impaired  the  vigor  of  their 
organic  systems  by  practising  some  of  the  vices  of  the  agej 
and  none  more  frequently  than  excessive  venereal  indulgence 
and  onanism. 

Now,  why  do  dyspeptic  complaints  arise  principally  among 
these  classes?  Simply  because  the  first,  by  the  foolish  fash- 
ion of  confining  the  chest,  and  the  second,  by  the  want  of  ex- 
ercise, fail  to  receive  the  necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  into 
the  lungs;  consequently,  the  nervous  system  is  not  duly  sup- 
ported by  well  oxygenated  arterial  blood;  and  hence  its 
influence  over  the  whole  muscular  system  is  impaired;  and 
hence  too  the  sense  of  lassitude  or  indisposition  to  active  ex- 
ertion in  the  cerebral  or  voluntary  systems,  and  the  loss  of 
peristaltic  motion,  and  consequent  costiveness,  occasioned  by 
the  diminished  energy  of  the  organic  system. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  state  of  the  nervous  system 
causes  a  diminution  of  all  the  secretions.  The  gastric  juice 
is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the  food  is  consequently  slower 
and  more  difficult  of  digestion.  Many  of  the  excretions  are 
also  partially  retained,  vitiating  the  blood,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  frequent  attacks  of  sick-headache,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  distressing  symptoms.  The  third  and  fourth  classes  of 
men  produce  the  same  results,  but  in  another  way.  The  third 
err  by  concentrating  the  vital  energy  too  much  and  too  long 
on  the  cerebrum  alone,  thereby  impairing  the  organic  nervous 
system,  and  producing  all  the  subsequent  morbid  phenomena 
already  named;  while  the  fourth  and  last  produce  the  same 
consequences  by  a  direct  and  excessive  drain  on  the  organic 
system  itself. 

I  might  here  detail  a  number  of  well  marked  cases  of  this 
last  class;  but  the  practice  of  every  close  observer  will  fur*^ 
nish  him  abundance  of  illustrations,  and  therefore  it  is  unne- 
cessary. It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  causes  produce 
only  the  first  class  of  causes  described  above.  And  hence 
the  inquiry  will  arise,  from  ^whence  comes  the  second  class  ? 
Every  intelligent  physician  will  quickly  recognize  in  the  se* 
cond,  simply  a  more  or  less  severe  inflammation  of  the  inner 
coats  of  the  stomach;  and  consequently  it  may  arise  from  any 
of  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation.  But  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  arise  from  either 
neglect  or  mal-treatment  of  the  first  class.     Nothing  is  more 
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common  than  to  find  individuals,  when  they  first  begin  to  suf- 
fer some  of  the  earliest  symptoms  I  have  named,  resorting  to 
some  of  the  thousand  kinds  of  patent  pills  with  which  the 
country  is  filled;  and  dose  after  dose  is  taken,  each,  by  tem- 
porarily unlocking  the  secretions,  affording  an  evanescent  and 
deceptive  relief — ^just  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  patient's  perse- 
verance in  their  use — until  (I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  » 
it,)  tons  of  pills  are  annually  consumed  in  our  country,  for  this 
very  purpose.  Not  only  so,  but  scores  of.  physicians,  and 
some  too  of  high  standing,  do  the  same  thing,  with  different 
means.  Let  a  patient  of  this  kind  call  on  one  of  these  physi- 
cians, and  they  are  promptly  told  that  they  are  bilious^  (a  term 
used  to  cover  more  ignorance  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
medical  nomenclature,)  and  given  an  emetic,  a  dose  of  calomel, 
or  a  box  of  blue  pills,  and  sent  home.  The  patient  takes  it, 
experiences  the  same  temporary  relief  as  in  the  other  case; 
praises  the  doctor's  prescription,  and  in  a  week  or  fortnight 
returns  for  another. 

Now  the  difficulty  with  this  treatment  is,  that  the  remedies 
have  not  the  remotest  influence  over  either  the  remote  or 
proximate  causes  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  patient.  On 
the  contrary,  the  temporary  stimulus  of  the  remedy  on  the 
nervous  fibrils  distributed  on  the  inner  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  causes  a  temporary  flow  of  the  secretions,  and 
consequently  a  short  season  of  relief.  But  every  repetition 
of  this  direct  stimulation  of  these  nervous  fibrils,  increases, 
their  irritability,  until  in  due  course  of  time  we  get  the  smooth 
red  tongue,  the  frequent  vomiting,  and  occasional  diarrhea:  ia 
a  word,  all  the  symptoms  of  confirmed  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  villous  or  mucus  coat  of  the  digestive  canal,  or  the 
worst  form  of  dyspepsia.  The  patient  now  soon  gets  tired  of 
his  regular  doctor,  and  commences  the  interminable  round  of 
quackery. 

I  had  here  intended  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  views,  by  a 
detail  of  several  cases  from  my  note-book;  but  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  when  I  commenced  this  communication  rendered  it 
impracticable.  And  it  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  such  cases 
are  within  the  observation  of  us  all.  Neither  is  it  my  inten- 
tion to  go  into  any  details  of  treatment;  for  if  our  pathology 
is  correct,  the  appropriate  treatment  will  readily  suggest  itself 
to  every  intelligent  mind.  Obviously  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  remove  the  remote  and  exciting  causes.  This  is  a 
sine  qua  non^  without  which  no  permanent  relief  can  be  secur- 
ed. The  patient  must  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air, 
and  well  oxygenated  blood;  due  physical  exercise;  a  plain, 
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simple  diet ;  mental  relaxation ;  and  a  removal  of  all  undue 
drams  on  the  organic  system  of  nerves,  &c. 

The  direct  therapeutic  agents  employed  must  be  so  com- 
bined, that  while  they  soothe  the  irritability  and  sustain  the 
strength  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  they  shall  gently  pro- 
mote all  the  secretions  and  procure  a  regular  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  once  a  day;  carefully  avoiding  all  harsh  remedies 
of  every  description.  This  is  easily  done  by  properly  com- 
bining gentle  tonics  and  anodynes  with  just  sufficient  laxative 
medicine  to  procure  the  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels; 
and  occasionally  the  addition  of  a  mercurial  alterative  will 
be  beneficial. 

I  make  these  suggestions  for  two  purposes:  first,  to  contri- 
bute my  mite  to  the  doings  of  the  Society;  and  secondly,  to 
call  up  more  serious  reflections  on  these  common  diseases. — 
Transactions  of  N,  Y,  Med,  Society. 


Rupture  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. — Rupture  of  the  Vagina. — 
By  Wm.  Workman,  M.D. — On  the  20th  of  October,  1838,  I 
was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  R.,  aged  about  38,  an  Irish  woman, 
naturally  of  robust  constitution,  but  with  health  somewhat 
impaired,  then  in  labor  with  her  fifth  child.  First  saw  her  at 
7,  P.  M.  According  to  her  account,  she  had  been  in  labor 
about  thirty  hours;  the  first  part  of  the  time  the  pains  were 
moderate,  but  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  hours  they  had  been 
very  urgent  and  almost  incessant.  On  examination,  I  found 
the  OS  uteri  well  dilated,  the  membranes  protruding  into  the 
pelvic  cavity  and  very  tense;  but  the  presenting  part  of  the 
foetus  was  high  up,  yet  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  After 
some  fifteen  minutes'  delay,  I  ruptured  the  membranes;  and 
such  was  the  expulsive  force  of  the  uterus  that  it  threw  a  jet 
of  the  liquor  amnii  more  than  three  feet  from  the  bedside. 
After  a  few  minutes  respite  the  uterine  action  was  renewed 
as  vigorously  as  before,  and  the  head  very  soon  descended 
partly  into  the  pelvis;  the  position  being  the  first  oblique,  or 
left  acetabular;  and  I  was  for  a  time  encouraged  by  the  hope 
that  the  labor  would  be  speedfty  finished  by  the  natural  efforts, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

The  opposing  difficulties  were:  1st,  a  contraction  of  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  latterally,  rendering  its  transverse  and 
oblique  diameters,  as  I  judged,  considerably  below  the  medium 
size;  perhaps  a  rare  conformation.  The  lower  strait  of  the 
pelvis  was  of  ample  dimensions.  2d.  A  more  serious  obstruc- 
tion was  occasioned  by  a  globular  tumor  of  from  one  and  a 
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half  to  two  inches  in  diamjeter,  situated  upon  the  sacrum,  just 
below  the  promontory.  It  was  firmly  attached  upon  a  broad 
base,  immovable,  but  quite  elastic,  being  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  centre,  and  to  the  touch  communicating  the  idea  of  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  structure.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  the 
coronal  region  was  pressing  firmly  on  the  tumor,  the  vertex  had 
descended  partly  behind  the  symphsis,  and  the  occiput  rested 
on  the  left  ramus  of  the  pubes.  Here  it  remained  two  hours, 
without  making  the  least  progress.  The  elasticity  of  the 
tumor  would  allow  the  head  to  advance  a  little  during  the 
height  of  the  pains,  but  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  uterus 
slacked,  it  would  recede  to  the  same  point  again.  Meanwhile 
the  patient  was  vociferous,  extremely  restless,  and  most  ear- 
nestly entreated  that  I  would  ^'use  the  instruments  and  relieve 
her  from  her  torments. " 

I  had  delivered  her  with  the  forceps  in  two  preceding  labors 
under  similar  circumstances,  with  no  untoward  occurrence, 
except  incontinence  of  urine  for  three  or  four  days  after  the 
first  accouchement.  She  had  borne  two  children  in  Boston 
previously;  the  first,  according  to  her  account,  was  born  by 
the  natural  efforts  after  a  somewhat  tedious  and  protracted 
labor.  Of  the  second  she  was  delivered  with  the  forceps  by 
the  late  Dr.  Doane,  of  that  city,  after  three  days  intense  suf- 
fering, having  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  exhaustion. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  therefore,  I 
was  satisfied  that  1 3nger  delay  w^ould  be  useless.  The  patient 
lay  upon  the  left  side  upon  a  straw  bed  on  the  floor  —  a  posi- 
tion not  the  most  convenient  for  the  operator,  but  as  good  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  The  left  ear  could  only  be 
reached  with  much  difficulty  during  the  slight  remission  of  the 
pains,  but  the  forceps  were  carefully  introduced,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  so  adjusted  as  to  lock  readily,  though  the  head  was 
so  high  up  as  to  carry  the  junction  of  the  blades  within  the 
vulva.  As  soon  as  the  extraction  by  the  forceps  was  com- 
menced, the  patient  exclaimed  that  her  pain  was  very  much 
relieved,  that  "she  didn't  suffer  half  as  much  as  she  did  be- 
fore." It  required  all  the  force  I  could  possibly  exert  during 
a  number  of  pains,  together  with  the  organic  and  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  the  patient,  which  were  neither  weak  nor  slow,  before 
the  head  could  be  advanced  a  single  inch;  but  as  soon  as  it 
had  passed  the  superior  strait,  the  labor  was  finished  with 
great  facility.  While,  however,  the  head  was  passing  the 
vulva,  the  perineum  still  covering  the  face,  I  discovered  the 
end  of  the  ruptured  umbilical  cord  hanging  loose  on  the  left 
fiide  in  front  of  the  ear,  then   prolapsed  abovit  an  inch  and  a 
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half.  I  immediately  brought  out  the  head,  urged  the  patient 
to  make  What  voluntary  efiort  she  could,  introduced  my  finger 
under  the  axilla,  and  speedily  brought  out  the  body  of  the 
child;  but  it  was  dead — perfectly  blanched — exhibiting  every 
appearance  of  death  by  hemorrhage  shortly  before  birth.  — 
(The  child  was  a  female,  of  full  size  ;  weight,  by  estimation, 
about  nine  pounds.)  The  head  was  scarcely  marked  by  the 
forceps,  which  were  very  accurately  applied,  the  blades  pass- 
ing from  the  vertex  over  each  ear,  one  just  reaching,  and  the 
other  falling  a  few  lines  short  of,  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The 
skin  was  unbroken  ;  the  only  injury  was  a  slight  cut  at  the 
right  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  lip,  where 
it  was  passed  by  the  point  of  the  blade  of  the  forceps.  The 
cord  was  ruptured  transversely  (two  thirds  its  diameter),  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  umbilicus;  in  the  other  third  it  ran  off 
obliquely,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  further. 

I  discovered  no  prolapsus  of  the  cord  until  the  ruptured  ex- 
tremity appeared  by  the  side  of  the  head,  as  it  was  emerging 
from  the  external  organs.  There  were  no  folds  of  it  prolaps- 
ed, and  none  about  the  neck  of  the  foetus,  and,  on  careful 
examination,  not  the  least  mark  of  injury  or  violence  of  any 
kind  could  be  detected  on  any  part,  except  the  ruptured  ex- 
tremity ;  and  this  must  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of  either 
forceps  or  fingers  when  the  accident  occurred. 

I  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  this  rupture.  In  domes- 
tic animals,  where  the  cord  is  forcibly  ruptured,  it  generally 
takes  place  some  distance  from  the  umbilicus;  in  the  larger 
animals,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  pr  more.  If  in  this  case 
it  was  occasioned  by  violence  of  any  kind,  why  should  it  not 
have  taken  place  at  the  point  where  that  violence  was  applied? 
If  it  had  been  entangled  under  the  forceps  in  any  way,  surely 
they  must  have  left  marks  sufficient  to  show  clearly  where  the 
force  was  applied. 

I  have  described  this  case  thus  circumstantially  and  minute- 
ly, because  it  presents  two  points  of  considerable  interest. 
And,  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  duly  appreciated,  it 
seemed  necessary  that  the  history  and  treatment  should  be 
accurately  and  fully  detailed.  Rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord 
is  an  accident  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  ;  it  may  happen 
without  any  obvious  cause;  it  may  be  the  result  of  improper 
or  unnecessary  officious  interference  of  the  accoucheur.  — 
Judge  ye.  The  pelvic  tumor  was  one  of  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. It  was  not  a  bony  projection  at  the  top  of  the  sacmm, 
such  as  is  often  found  in  distortions  of  the  pelvis ;  it  was  less 
solid  than  bone,  and  was  of  a  character  essentially  different 
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from  the  recto-vaginal  tumors  described  by  authors.  Tlus 
was  the  main  cause  of  difficulty  in  the  laoor  at  this  time, 
and  on  the  two  preceding  occasions  when  I  attended  her,  and 
probably  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  her  second  ac^ 
couchement  in  Boston. 

I  was  called  upon  to  visit  this  woman  again  in  labor,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1840,  in  consultation  with  three  medical  gentlemen 
Ihen  in  attendance.  Meanwhile  she  had  removed  to  a  place 
some  eleven  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  this  town.  I  arrived 
at  her  residence  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  found  the  attending 
physician  present ;  the  others  had  retired.  He  informed  me 
that  she  had  been  in  labor  about  three  days,  that  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  the  pains  were 
neither  severe  nor  very  frequent,  and  little  or  no  progress  was 
made.  During  the  second  day  the  pains  increased,  the  head 
of  the  foetus  presented,  advanced  into  the  superior  strait,  was 
then  arrested,  and  remained  stationary  for  more  than  thirty 
hours.  He  had  noticed  the  pelvic  tumor,  which  he  supposed 
caused  the  delay.  During  all  this  period  the  action  of  the 
uterus  was  continued  with  great  force,  and  with  scarcely  any 
remission.  About  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  day  before,  while 
suffering  a  tremendous  pain,  she  felt  something  give  way  in 
the  region  of  the  uterus ;  the  pain  immediately  ceased,  and 
was  only  slightly  renewed  two  or  three  times  afterwards. 
She  complained  of  great  prostration,  of  sinking  and  faintness 
at  the  epigastrium,  and  of  distress  diffused  over  the  bowels. 
There  was  at  this  time  extreme  frequency  of  pulse,  tenderness 
of  the  whole  abdomen,  the  countenance  had  an  anxious  ex- 
pression, the  lips  were  swollen  and  somewhat  livid.  She 
begged  most  earnestly  to  be  delivered  without  delay. 

The  attending  physician,  as  he  informed  me,  had  suspected 
a  rupture  of  the  uterus,  yet  he  was  not  fully  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  that  opinion,  his  colleagues  of  yesterday  not 
concurring  in  it.  I  immediately  sat  down  to  the  patient,  and 
on  examination  readily  discovered  the  os  uteri,  contracted  to 
its  usual  size  after  the  completion  of  labor.  The  vagina  was 
extensively  lacerated  at  its  junction  with  the  cervix  uteri, 
and  entirely  detached  from  it  on  the  left  side  and  in  front. — 
The  foetus  and  placenta  were  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  among 
the  intestines.  I  passed  my  hand  up  very  carefully  along  the 
head,  body  and  extremities  of  the  foetus,  till  I  reached  and  felt 
very  distinctly  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  in  contact  with 
which  I  found  the  feet,  seized  them  and  brought  them  down, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  full  delivery  of 
the  patient,  occupying  about  half  an  hour  in  the  operation. 
The  child  was  a  male,  and,  like  the  previous  children,  of  rather 
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large  size.  The  hemorrhage  had  been  slight,  a  few  small  co- 
agula  only  were  found  and  removed.  The  patient  bore  the 
operation  well,  and  expressed  much  gratification  when  it  was 
finished. 

The  attending  physician  afterwards  informed  me  that  she 
lived  till  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  same  day,  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  rupture.  No  post-mortem  examination  was 
made. 

Postscript — "There  are  two  causes,"  says  Dr.  Blundell, 
"to  which  laceration  of  the  uterus  may  be  ascribed;  the  one 
is  continued  resistance  to  the  passing  of  the  foetus,  and  the 
other  is  obstetric  violence,  whether  ot  instruments  or  the 
hand."  The  former  was  obviously  the  cause  in  this  case. — 
Whether  the  life  of  the  mother  or  child  in  this  case  might 
have  been  saved  by  delivery  immediately  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  rupture,  is  a  question  not  to  be  asked.  That  she  might 
have  been  safely  delivered  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps  before 
this  occurrence,  is  very  probable. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  is  an  obstetrical  calamity, 
of  all  others,  most  to  be  deplored.  It  generally  proves  fatal 
to  both  mother  and  child.  Yet  many  instances  are  recorded 
by  obstetrical  writers,  of  th6  preservation  of  one  or  both. — 
To  this  end  artificial  delivery  should  be  promptly  effected. 
"The  practice  is,  at  present,"  says  Dr.  Collins,  of  Dublin, 
"invariably  to  effect  the  delivery  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
laceration  has  taken  place."  He  reports  three  cases  of  re- 
covery of  the  mother,  and  two  children  saved.  Burns,  De- 
wees,  Blundell  and  Moreau,  all  decidedly  recommend  this 
practice.  When  the  laceration  is  not  extensive,  and  the 
foetus  is  still  retained  in  utero,  the  delivery  may  be  effected, 
by  skilful  management,  either  with  the  forceps  or  by  the  per- 
forator and  crotchet.  In  extensive  lacerations  of  the  uterus 
and  vagina,  or  of  the  vagina  alone,  the  foetus  will  generally 
escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  delivery  may  gene- 
rally be  accomplished  by  turning.  Dr.  Blundell  charges  his 
pupils  thus,  "in  these  dreadful  emergencies."  "If  you  are 
unequal  to  the  duty,  give  up  the  management  of  the  case  al- 
together, and  send  for  further  assistance."  If  the  circumstan- 
ces are  such  that  delivery,  per  vias  naturales^  is  impracticable, 
an  immediate  resort  to  gastrotomy  is  very  decidedly  urged  by 
Dewees  and  Moreau,  rather  than  abandon  a  patient  to  her 
fate,  undelivered.  "Some  few  examples  attest  the  success  of 
this  method,"  says  Moreau.  "It  has  saved  some  women; 
even  some  children  have,  through  its  agency,  been  born  alive." 
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Affection^  of  Peyer^s  Glands  in  Adynamic  Fever. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  January 
23d,  Dr.  Sweet  stated  that  he  had  lately  had  three  cases  of 
typhus,  throwing  some  light  upon  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
especially  as  to  the  condition  of  Peyer's  glands.  The  patients 
arrived  in  a  vessel  in  which  the  disease  had  been  very  violent, 
the  captain  and  all  the  sailors  having  suffered  from  it.  In  the 
first  patient,  no  ulcerations  were  discovered,  but  some  patches 
of  Peyer's  glands,  near  the  ileo-coccal  valve,  were  enlarged 
and  discolored,  being  of  reddish  brown  hue.  In  the  second, 
a  girl  of  20,  who  had  the  ordinary  symptoms,  the  glands  of 
Peyer  were  very  much  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  The  third 
case  was  that  of  a  boy,  attacked  in  a  week  after  landing,  who 
had  suffered  much  privation.  At  the  time  of  his  entrance  into 
the  hospital,  he  was  exceedingly  prostrated.  Stimuli  were 
given  at  once,  and  he  improved  considerably.  He  lived  for  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  and  for  the  last  week  seemed  constantly 
dying.  A  day  or  two  before  his  death,  livid  discolorations  of 
a  linear  form  appeared  about  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  as 
if  from  the  bursting  of  small  veins.  On  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, no  disease  of  Peyer's  glands,  whatever,  was  discovered, 
except  that  some  of  them  were  hypertrophied,  the  results,  no 
doubt,  of  former  disease.  In  the  coecum,  there  were  about  a 
dozen  sloughing  ulcers,  irregular  in  shape,  the  largest  of  them 
about  the  size  of  a  five-cent  piece.  Taking  the  three  cases 
together,  it  appears  that  the  disease,  although  of  common  ori- 
gin, may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  ulceration  of  Peyer's 
glands.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  opposed  to  that  of  the  French  pathologists. 

New  York  Annalist, 


Prof,  Chapman  on  Medical  Reform. — The  venerable  and 
illustrious  professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  address  delivered  by  him  to  the 
graduates  of  that  school,  touched  in  a  very  felicitous  manner 
on  the  existing  condition  of  the  profession. 

"By  an  extraordinary  multiplication  of  medical  schools,-' 
he  remarked,  "a  vulgar  rivalry  has  arisen  in  spirit  and  con- 
duct similar  to  that  displayed  in  the  competitions  of  steam- 
boats, and  railroads,  with  the  same  means  resorted  to  for 
reaching  success.  Education  is  cheapened,  the  period  of  study 
abridged,  or  lightened  —  no  irksome  examinations  are  to  be 
endured,  and  degrees  acquired  easily  and  assuredly.     The  an- 
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nual  number  of  graduates,  in  medicine,  is  at  present  probably 
larger  in  the  United  States,  than  in  the  whole  of  the  residue 
of  the  civilized  world.  Does  not  this  startling  fact  sufficient- 
ly proclaim,  that  the  most  precious  of  professional  honors, 
designed  for  the  meritorious  alone,  is  dispensed  with  criminal 
liberality?  Confessedly  the  diploma  has  lost  its  value.  Every 
one  knows  of  its  prostitution,  and  has  ceased  to  regard  it  as 
in  itself  deserving  of  attention.  What  other  conclusion  could 
indeed  be  formed,  when  it  cannot  be  denied  that  nearly  every 
audacious  empiric  of  the  land,  is  sheltered  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  enjoys  its  immunities  and  privileges? 

"Effects  alarmingly  menacing  to  the  elevation,  and  real 
usefulness,  of  our  science,  may  be  discerned,  as  proceeding 
from  these  abuses  and  corruptions.  Degraded  in  its  position 
and  authority,  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  public  confidence,  it  has 
become  mean,  abject,  obsequious — courting  favor  by  artifice, 
or  means  equally  ignoble  and  detestable.  Charlatanism  has 
spread  its  infection  through  it,  and  with  its  hideous  features  it 
is  impressed.  Do  I  calumniate,  exaggerate,  or  even  paint  too 
warmly?  The  indignant  tones  of  every  medical  man,  honest 
and  intelligent,  are  only  repeated.  Nay,  the  glad  tidings  are 
abroad  that,  the  profession  no  longer  enduring  its  grievances, 
is  determined  to  be  heard,  and  with  a  potential  voice.  Three 
hundred  delegates  from  its  embodied  masses,  are  at  this  mo- 
ment speeding  their  way  to  this  city,  to  meet  in  convention, 
to  devise  measures  to  eradicate  these  very  evils,  and  redress 
other  wrongs.  Cordial  will  be  our  welcome  to  these  mission- 
aries of  good,  and  hearty  our  co-operation  with  them,  in 
every  effort  tending  to  the  purification  of  medicine,  or  to  its 
higher  and  more  perfect  glory." — Medical  News. 


On  Gunpowder,  By  Prof.  Faraday. — Prof.  Faraday  briefly 
noticed  the  known  composition  of  gunpowder  as  consisting  of 
— 75  parts  of  nitre,  15  parts  of  charcoal,  10  parts  of  sulphur; 
which,  converted  into  equivalents,  give — 1  of  potassium,  1  of 
nitrogen,  6  of  oxygen,  3-4  of  carbon,  0-85  of  sulphur,  in  a 
state  of  mechanical  mixture.  He  then  proceeded  to  advert, 
Istly,  to  the  manner  of  the  action  of  gunpowder.  Gunpowder 
was  described  as  a  solid  body,  in  which  a  source  of  enormous 
power  was  locked  up,  capable  of  being  brought  into  immediate 
operation  whenever  wanted:  the  action  thus  elicited  being  it- 
self regulated  by  human  skill  with  wonderful  precision.  The 
respective  functions  of  the  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  in  pro- 
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ducing  the  effects  of  gunpowder,  were  experimentally  shown. 
The  enormous  quantity  of  gas  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
gunpowder,  irrespective  of  heat,  was  exhibited.  It  was  re* 
marked  that,  on  the  ignition  of  gunpowder,  though  the  sulphur 
begins  the  combustion,  it  is  not  itself  burned  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitre,  but  unites  chiefly  with  the  potassium  of  that  salt  to 
form   sulphuret   of  potassium  — a  substance  which  assists  in 

iving   to   the   flame  of  gunpowder  an  intense  heat.       2ndly. 

["he  amount  of  heat  required  Jor  the  inflammation  of  gunpowder 
was  next  adverted  to.  If  gunpowder  and  steel  filings  be 
dropped  together  through  four  or  five  inches  of  flame,  the  lat- 
ter will  burn,  though  the  former  will  not.  A  flame  from  the 
gas  was  made  to  play  for  several  seconds  on  a  heap  of  gun- 
powder, without  lighting  it;  but,  3rdly,  when  actually  lighted^ 
gunpowder  evolves  very  great  heat.  It  is  to  the  immense  heat 
produced  on  the  solid  products  of  the  combustion  of  gunpow- 
der, that  the  certainty  of  its  complete  combustion  is  greatly 
owing.  In  this  respect  gunpowder  differs  characteristically 
from  gun-cotton.  The  latter  fires  at  a  heat  which  would  not 
affect  the  former;  but  produces,  by  its  combustion,  a  degree 
and  condition  of  heat  much  less  communicable  to  other  bodies. 
4thly.  The  effect  of  the  heat  generated^  independent  of  the  chemi- 
cal change  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  or  vaporous  state^ 
namely,  that  due  to  mere  expansion  or  increased  elasticity 
producing  the  effects  of  gunpowder,  was  adverted  to.  This 
was  illustrated  by  the  violence  with  which  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  oxygen  with  two  of  hydrogen  gas  bursts  the  vessel 
which  contains  it,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  heat  elicited 
during  iheir  combination.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
the  space  occupied  by  the  uncombined  gases,  is  greater  by 
one-half  than  that  taken  by  the  resulting  steam.  5thly.  Prof. 
Faraday  laid  great  stress  on  the  effect  of  the  granulation  of 
gunpowder.  To  this  condition  of  gunpowder,  presenting,  as  it 
does,  a  number  of  separated  surfaces  of  size  just  sufficient  to 
become  surrounded  with  flame  at  the  same  instant  of  ignition, 
much  of  the  disruptive  or  projectile  effect  of  gunpowder  was 
ascribed.  It  was  shown  that,  without  that  porosity  which  its 
division  into  grains  imparts  to  a  mass  of  gunpowder,  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  whole  could  not  be  instant  nor  simultaneous. 
This  was  proved  by  bringing  a  piece  of  mill-cake  successive- 
ly into  the  condition  of  grain  powder  and  of  meal  powder. 
The  slow  combustion  of  the  solid  meal  powder  fuse  was  com- 
pared  with  the  quicker  inflammation  of  the  hollow  rocket,  and 
the  instant  inflammation  of  the  charge  of  a  gun.  All  these 
effects  are  related  to  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  gunpow* 
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der  in  respect  to  its  permeability  by  the  flame  of  the  first  par- 
ticles igrfited.  Then,  as  to  its  exterior  condition,  it  was  shown 
that  the  tardy  burning  of  the  miner's  fuse  is  due  to  the  granu- 
lar state  of  the  powder  in  its  case  being  counteracted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  strands  of  rope  wrapped  very  tightly  round 
it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  cracker  of  the  firework- 
maker,  a  similar  train  is  instantly  fired  throughout,  because  it 
has  a  loose  jacket  all  over  it,  and,  in  the  burning  of  the  com- 
mon cracker,  an  alternation  of  these  effects  is  produced.  In 
conclusion.  Prof.  Faraday  dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of 
time  in  producing  the  effects  of  gunpowder.  Contrasting  the 
action  of  gunpowder  with  that  of  fulminating  mercury  and 
silver,  or  •  of  those  still  more  fearfully  explosive  compounds, 
the  chlorides  and  iodides  of  nitrogen.  Prof.  Faraday  showed 
that,  if  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  were  really  instantaneous, 
it  would  be  useless  for  all  its  present  applications.  As  it  is, 
however,  whenever  gunpowder  is  fired  in  the  chamber  of  a 
gun,  it  does  not  arrive  at  the  full  intensity  of  its  action  until 
the  space  it  occupies  has  been  enlarged  by  that  through  which 
the  ball  has  been  propelled  during  the  first  moment  of  igni- 
tion. Its  expansive  force  is  thus  brought  down  and  kept  be- 
low that  which  the  breech  of  the  gun  can  bear,  whilst  an  ac- 
cumulating, safe,  and  efficient  momentum  is  communicated  to 
the  ball,  producing  the  precise  effects  of  gunnery.  This  man- 
ageable action  was  contrasted  with  the  effect  of  a  morsel  of 
iodide  of  nitrogen  put  on  a  plate,  and  exploded  by  being 
touched  by  the  extremity  of  a  long  stick.  The  parts  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  iodide  were  shattered, — i,  e.,  the 
end  of  the  stick  was  shivered,  and  the  spot  in  the  plate  cov- 
ered by  that  substance,  was  drilled  as  if  a  bullet  were  fired 
through  it,  yet  no  tendency  to  lift  the  stick  was  felt  by  the 
hand, — whereas  the  comparatively  gradual  action  of  gunpow- 
der lifts  and  projects  those  weaker  substances,  wadding  and 
shot,  which  give  way  before  it. — Trans.  Royal  List. — Athen. — 
Jour,  Franklin  Inst. 


Diseases  of  the  Army  at  Monterey. — By  Dr,  N.  S.  Jarvis, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A, — The  first  wounds  were  received  in  cross- 
ing the  plain,  and  were  inflicted  by  grape  and  cannon-shot. 
This  was  of  course  before  we  had  approached  within  reach  of 
their  musketry.  These  wounds  were  all  low;  generally  at  or 
just  above  the  ankle,  according  to  distance  and  direction.  Of 
the  first  three  men  brought  to  me,  two  had  received  wounds 
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from  twelve  pound  shots  just  above  the  ankle,  which  had 
nearly  severed  the  limbs,  which  were  hanging  only  by  a  por- 
tion of  integuments.  The  other  had  his  heel  torn  off  by  a  six 
pound  shot.  Shortly  after,  our  troops  having  advanced  within 
reach,  and  under  the  fire  of  the  Mexican  infantry,  numerous 
cases  of  wounds  by  musket  and  escopette*  balls  were  brought 
to  me;  these  latter  are  one-third  larger  than  our  musket  balls, 
and  consequently  inflict  a  more  severe  and  formidable  wound. 
So  numerous  at  this  time  became  the  wounded  in  our  pit,  and 
so  constant  and  heavy  the  fire  directed  towards  the  parties 
approaching  with  the  wounded,  as  to  compel  us  to  remove 
our  hospital  several  hundred  yards  farther  in  the  rear*  We 
had  not  long  been  in  our  new  position,  when  some  covered 
wagons  bringing  the  wounded  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  who  immediately  re-opened  their  fire,  compelling  us  a 
second  time  to  remove  beyond  the  range  of  their  shot. 

Among  the  numerous  projectiles,  occasioning  severe  and 
fatal  wounds,  were  grape,  canister,  fragments  of  iron  and  cop- 
per shells,  and  stones  knocked  by  the  balls  from  the  builviings 
and  walls.  Their  shells  were  thrown  with  great  accuracy, 
frequently  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  troops,  but  fortunately 
killing  and  wounding  but  few.  / 

Before  speaking  of  any  particular  wounds,  I  will  here  take 
occasion  to  make  some  remarks  respecting  the  character  they 
assumed,  and  the  peculiar  causes  acting  to  prevent  a  favorable 
result,  so  far  as  regarded  the  healing  of  all,  even  the  most 
slight.  The  first  annoyance  we  experienced,  and  which  no 
doubt  exerted  an  injurious  effect,  was  one  little  anticipated  at 
the  time.  The  moment  a  limb  was  amputated  numerous  flies 
would  alight  on  the  stump,  and  must  have  deposited  their  eggs, 
for  when  it  became  necessary  to  dress  the  stump,  myriads  of 
maggots  were  found  buried  in  it,  which  could  be  expelled  with 
great  difficulty — rendering  it  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to 
reopen  the  flap,  for  their  complete  extermination.  A  much 
more  formidable  enemy  made  its  appearance  in  an  erysipela- 
tous inflammation  of  the  integuments  covering  the  stump, 
which  generally  set  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  made  use  of  to  arrest  it, 
most  commonly  ended  in  sloughing,  and  either  proved  fatal  or 
rendered  a  second  amputation  necessary.  That  some  influ- 
ence existed  previously,  either  external  or  internal,  from 
causes   connected  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  habits 


*  An  escopette  is  a  short  carbine,  similar  to  a  blunder-boss,  and  carries  a  ball 
one-third  larger  than  our  musket. — M. 
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of  the  men,  arising  from  diet  or  water,  was  manifest.  The 
slightest  wound  or  scratch  became  in  every  case  a  tedious 
ulcer,  in  some  instances  proving  a  cause  for  serious  alarm. 
Apparently  the  most  trifling  wounds  required  an  unusual  time 
for  healing,  and  even  those  that  had  previously  healed  would 
break  out  again,  and  present  greater  difficulty  in  their  cure  tham 
in  the  first  instance. 

At  this  period  no  atmospheric  causes  apparently  existed  to 
produce  this  unfavorable  aspect  of  things.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  loveliness  of  the  weather,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
and  if  the  middle  of  the  day  were  warm,  the  morning  and 
evening  refreshed  us  by  a  most  delightful  temperature  and 
cloudless  sky.  No  rain  had  fallen,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  showers,  for  nearly  a  month,  and  consequently  little 
moisture  existed  to  produce  its  well-known  morbific  influence. 
Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  the  city,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  all  the  wounded  of  the  different  divisions  entered 
the  town,  and  suitable  buildings  were  provided  for  their  ac- 
commodation. Upwards  of  two  hundred  officers  and  men 
from  the  1st  and  3d  divisions,  who  had  been  most  severely 
wounded,  were  coveyed  thither  on  the  same  day  in  litters  and 
wagons.  The  wounded  of  the  2d  division  already  occupied 
the  city. 

Our  camp  afforded  no  comfort  nor  shelter  for  them  beyond 
a  few  small  tents  and  a  solitary  blanket  laid  on  the  ground; 
and  many  were  destitute  of  even  this  apology  for  a  bed,  having 
lost  them  on  our  march.  Many  had  no  other  clothing  than 
that  in  wear,  which  was  not  only  torn  and  soiled  in  climbing 
over  the  hedges,  walls,  &c.,  during  the  battle,  but  was  stiff*  and 
saturated  with  blood  from  their  bounds.  A  few  days  after 
their  reception  into  the  hospitals,  tertian  intermittent  fever 
made  its  appearance,  attacking  many  of  the  wounded,  and^in 
the  majority,  retarding  or  completely  arresting  convalescence. 
On  many  of  those  severely  wounded  it  exerted  a  decidedly 
pernicious  influence,  and  no  doubt  contributed,  in  some  cases, 
to  a  fatal  termination.  It  not  only  attacked  the  wounded  in 
the  hospitals,  but  prevailed  extensively  in  camp  and  among 
the  population  of  the  town  and  neighboring  country.  I  can- 
not say  to  what  extent  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  putrid 
exhalations  arising  from  the  numerous  bodies  of  men  and 
horses  slain  in  the  diflferent  combats,  and  which  had  been 
sightly  covered  with  earth,  and  emitted  a  most  sickening  and 
offensive  eflSu/ia.  This,  doubtless,  contributed  largely  to- 
wards infecting  or  destroying  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  esta- 
blishing a  poisonous  miasm. — New  York  Jour,  oj  Medicine, 
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MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  such  details  as  have  reached  us  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Medical  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  They  will 
be  read  with  deep  interest.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  be  able  to 
present  a  full  account  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

**  1.  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  colleges  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod employed  in  lecturing,  from  four  to  six  months. 

*'  2*  That  no  student  shallTDc  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 
unless  he  shall  have  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, including  the  time  allotted  to  attendance  upon  the  lectures. 

**  3.  That  the  candidate  shall  have  attended  two  full  courses  of 
lectures  ;  that  he  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  in  all  cases 
shall  produce  the  certificate  of  his  preceptor  to  prove  when  he  com- 
menced his  studies. 

"  4.  That  the  certificate  of  no  preceptor  shall  be  received  who  is 
avowedly  and  notoriously  an.  irregular  practitioner,  whether  he  pos- 
sess the  degree  of  M.D.  6r  not. 

**  5.  That  the  several  branches  of  medical  education  already  nam- 
ed in  the  body  of  this  report  be  taught  in  all  the  colleges,  and  that 
the  number  of  professors  be  increased  to  seven. 

**  6.  That  it  be  required  of  candidates  that  they  shall  have  steadily 
devoted  three  months  to  dissections. 

"  7.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  preceptors  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  impart  clinical  instruction  to  their  pupils ;  and 
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that  medical  colleges  require  candidates  for  graduation  to  show  that 
they  have  attended  on  hospital  practice  for  one  season,  whenever  it 
can  be  accomplished,  for  the  advancement  of  the  same  end. 

''8.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  schools  and  colleges  granting 
diplomas,  fully  to  carry  out  the  above  requisitions. 

"  9.  That  it  be  considered  the  duty  of  preceptors  to  advise  their 
students  to  attend  only  such  institutions  as  shall  rigidly  adhei'e  to  the 
recommendations  herein  contained. 

"10.  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  faculties  of  the  several  medical 
institutions  to  adopt  some  efficient  means  for  ascertaining  that  their 
students  are  actually  in  attendance  upon  their  lectures.'' 

The  registration  of  the  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  by  the  several 
States,  was  one  of  thesubjects  introduced  a  year  ago  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Convention.  The  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  made  a  report  concerning  it,  and  submitted  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

**  1.  That  it  is  expedient  for  this  Convention  to  recommend  to  and 
urge  upon  the  various  Slate  Governments  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  procuring  a  registration  of  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  occur- 
ring in  their  several  populations. 

"2.  That  a  standing  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Convention 
to  take  a  general  charge  of  the  subject,  and  report  annually  to  the 
Convention. 

**3.  That  the  State  medical  societies  be  requested  to  assume  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  objects  embraced  in  the  first  resolution  ;  and 
that  in  those  States  where  no  organized  societies  exist,  the  delegates 
therefrom  in  the  present  Convention  be  charged  with  the  duty  for 
their  respective  States,  and  report  to  the  standing  committee. 

"  4.  That  in  procuring  the  registratiom,  the  forms  and  nomencla- 
ture adopted  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  those  prepared 
for  and  reported  to  the  Convention. 

"  6.  That  the  paper  hereto  annexed  be  adopted  as  the  voice  of  the 
Convention,  be  printed,  and  signed  by  its  officers,  and  transmitted 
under  their  direction  to  all  the  State  Governments  of  the  Union." 

The  Convention  before  adjourning  resolved  itself  into  an  association, 
to  be  called  the  'American  Medical  Association,*  and  elected  the  offi- 
cers of  the  same.  The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen:  Professor 
Chapman,  President;  Prof.  Knight,  of  New  Haven,  Dr.  A.  Stevens, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Nashville,  and  Dr.  Moultrie,  of 
South  Carolina,  Vicepresidents;  Dr.  Stills,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr, 
Dunbar,  of  Baltimore,  Secretaries ;  and  Dr.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia, 
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Treasurer.     The  president  delivered  a  brief  address,  of  which  we  find 
the  following  report  in  a  Philadelphia  paper: 

"  The  committee,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Chapman,  the  president, 
came  into  the  association,  when  the  members  immediately  rose  and 
applauded  him  as  he  proceeded  to  the  rostrum.  Having  ascended  it, 
the  doctor  briefly  addressed  the  association,  saying  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  unable  to  express  in 
adequate  terms  the  feelings  which  then  animated  his  breast.  It  had 
been  his  good  fortune,  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  sometimes  to 
have  been  complimented  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree.  He  confessed  his  incompetency  to  serve  them  in  conformity 
with  his  wishes.  He  loved  his  profession,  and  should  be  very  un- 
grateful did  he  not.  Whatever  he  possessed  in  this  life  of  any  value 
had  been  bestowed  by  her  great  favors.  Whenever  he  deserted  her 
or  any  of  her  disciples,  might  Almighty  God  desert  him  !  It  would 
always  be  his  aim  to  promote  as  far  as  he  could  the  principles  of  the 
science,  and  do  everything  in  his  power  to  elevate  still  higher  the 
medical  profession. 

**  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  in  May  next,  at  Baltimore." 


DEATH  OF  PBOF.  WOBCESTEE. 


We  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  Dr.  Noah  Worcester,  of  Cincin- 
nati, which  took  place  in  that  city  on  the  4th  of  April.  Dr.  Worcester 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  accomplished  and  skilful  phy- 
sician. He  was  formerly  a  professor  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  a  chair  in  the  Cleveland  Medical 
School,  in  the  same  State.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  the  fall  of  1838.  We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  a  just  and  very  beautiful  notice  of  him  in  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette: 

"  Dr.  Worcester  was  no  ordinary  man.  During  the  nine  years  of 
his  residence  here,  he  won  for  himself  a  reputation  of  the  highest 
character  as  a  devoted  and  skilful  physician,  and  a  man  of  enviable 
attainments  in  the  science  of  medicine.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  his 
practice  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city;  and  though  cut  off  thus 
early,  he  had  gained  an  eminence  not  oftentimes  attained  even  at  the 
close  of  a  long  career  of  laborious  professional  service.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  student  as  well  as  a  laborious  practitioner,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  harassing  anxieties  and  un- 
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ceasing  labor,  still  retain  and  cultivate  with  delight  an  early  love  for 
classical  studies. 

''  But  it  is  not  merely  as  an  eminent  physician  and  a  man  of  culti. 
vated  tastes  that  his  memory  will  be  cherished.  There  are  those  to 
whom  he  ministered  in  affliction — with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
the  nearest  and  most  intimate  relations  by  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
It  is  upon  these  that  his  death  fails  most  heavily;  as  a  bereavement  of 
doubly  afflicting  power ;  for  it  was  among  these — at  the  couch  of  the 
sufferer,  at  the  family  fireside,  and  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of 
private  life — that  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  man  and  sterling  vir- 
tues of  his  character  were  fully  developed." 

Dr.  Worcester  published  a  work  on  cutaneous  diseases,  and  was 
also  an  occasional  contributor  to  different  medical  journals. 


DEATH  OF  FROFESSOB  REVEBE. 


The  eastern  prints  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Revere,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  University.  Dr.  Revere  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  after  spending 
some  years  abroad,  graduated  in  Edinburgli.  He  practised  his  pro- 
fession for  a  time  at  Boston,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Baltimore. 
During  his  residence  in  the  latter  city,  he  translated  Magendie's  Phy- 
siology, and  published  numerous  papers  on  medical  subjects.  From 
Baltimore  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. Subsequently  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  corresponding  chair  in 
the  New  York  University.  He  died  of  pneumonia  in  New  York  city, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  aged  60  years. 

Dr.  Revere  was  a  man  of  studious  habits,  of  courteous  and  agreea- 
ble manners,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition.  His  lectures  were  pre- 
pared carefully  and  with  labor,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
successful  teacher.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  the  profession,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  school  with  which  he  was  connected. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  GEORGE  n'oLELLAIT. 

**  This  community,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Phila.  American,  "  was 
yesterday  plunged  in  the  most  profound  grief  by  intelligence  of  the 
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death  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  estimable  citizens,  Dr.  6. 
McClellan.  This  deplorable  event  took  place  very  suddenly  on 
Saturday  night.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  he  called  at  our  office, 
apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  usual  health,  and  manifested  all 
the  vivacity  and  activity  which  characterised  him ;  but  in  the  after- 
noon we  learn  that  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a  bilious  colic, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  news  fell 
with  startling  suddenness  upon  the  community  in  which  he  had  been 
so  long  and  so  universally  known  and  cherished.  Hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies were  wrapped  in  the  deepest  affliction,  and  all  felt  and  lamented 
the  blow  as  one  which  deprived  the  city  of  one  of  its  greatest  bene- 
factors and  the  country  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Our  com- 
munity  did  not  comprise  an  individual  more  respected  or  beloved, 
one  whose  genius  was  more  admired,  or  whose  estimable  personal 
qualities  were  more  beloved;  and  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained 
will  be  lamented  by  almost  every  heart  and  around  every  hearthstone 
in  the  city.*' 

Dr.  McClellan  was  a  native  of  New  England,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  As  an  operative  surgeon  he  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation,  and  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  textbook  on  surgery, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  to  have  been  published  the  day  on 
which  his  death  was  announced.  He  died  in  the  fifty  first  year  of  hit 
age,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness. 


PBISON  DISCIPLINE. 


We  received  a  few  days  since  a  pamphlet  relative  to  prison  disci- 
pline, written  by  Mr.  George  Sumner,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Sumner  has 
been  several  years  in  France  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  sub. 
ject,  and  has  produced  an  able  and  unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  separate  confinement.  He  has  had  access  to  ministerial  documents 
abroad,  and  to  every  other  source  of  information  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  convicts,  and  what  he  urges  must  therefore  have  great  weight 
with  the  authorities  of  his  native  city,  to  whom  his  letter  is  addressed. 

The  city  council  of  Boston,  in  1836,  adopted  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  city  government  to  provide  a  jail 
80  constructed  that  each  prisoner  might  be  separately  accommodated. 
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This  principle,  it  seems,  the  council  have  abandoned,  and  the  object 
of  Mr.  Sumner  is  to  bring  them  back  to  what  he  conceives  to  be 
their  duty.  His  array  of  lacts  is  imposing,  and,  as  we  have  said,  his 
argument  is  one  which,  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  the  wise  and  good  people  of  Boston.  In  one  respect  this 
is  a  medical  question,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  topic  is  intro- 
duced here:  it  has  been  urged  against  the  system  of  separate  confine- 
ment, that  it  is  injurious  to  health,  and  predisposes  especially  to  in- 
sanity. Mr.  Sumner  meets  this  objection  by  quoting  the  testimony 
of  medical  men  and  others  in  France  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  prisons  in  which  this  system  has  prevailed.  We  quote  a  part  of 
it  as  follows:  "From  Bordeaux,  at  which  place  the  separate  prison 
of  168  cells  has  been  occupied  for  four  years,  the  prefect  writes,  1st 
April,  1846:  *  It  is  now  fully  established  that  the  health  of  the  pris- 
oners is  better  under  the  separate  system  than  under  any  other,  that 
they  receive  with  more  fruit  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  that,  not 
being  excited  by  the  bad  example  and  counsels  of  their  fellows,  many 
reform,  while  none  grow  worse.'  The  physician  writes  that  he  was 
formerly  disposed  to  consider  this  system  as  unfavorable  to  health,  but 
his  opinion  has  now  changed.  *  Only  one  original  case  of  insanity,' 
he  says,  *  has  occurred  in  the  prison,  and  this  was  of  a  convict  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  his  appeal  for  a  new  trial.'  The 
visiting  committee,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  honorable  and  en- 
lightened citizens  of  Bordeaux,  write:  '  For  our  own  part,  most  of  us 
having  originally  formed  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  system  of  sepa- 
ration by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  declare  that 
experience  has  proved  we  had  fallen  into  error ;  and  that  we  consider 
the  system  of  separate  imprisonment,  accompanied  by  labor,  reading, 
religious  services  and  daily  walks — the  system,  in  short,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised at  Bordeaux — as  one  of  the  reforms  which  reflect  the  greatest 
honor  on  our  age.' " 

Much  more  to  the  same  point  is  adduced,  which  must  effectually 
stop  the  mouths  t>f  antagonists  on  this  point.  So  far  from  injuring, 
it  is  evident  that  the  system  has  improved  the  health  of  prisoners  in 
multitudes  of  instances.  But  we  have  not  space  nor  time  to  pursuo 
the  subject,  and  must  dismiss  it  with  a  single  other  extract: 

'*.  From  Montpelier,  the  physician  of  the  separate  prison,  who  is 
also  a  profesBor  oi  the  distinguished  medical  faculty  of  that  ancien( 
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town,  writes:  '  There  are  fewer  maladies  under  the  new  system  than 
under  the  old.  Pulmonary  complaints  have  (ibov4  all  diminished. 
The  average  number  formerly  was  31  cases  in  121.  Under  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  new  system  there  have  been  only  17  in  112.  Rheum- 
atic affections  have  diminished  one.half.  The  epidemics  of  different 
seasons  do  not  penetrate  the  cells,  while  under  the  old  system  evecy 
disease  in  town  was  repeated  in  prison.  The  cases  which  occur  are 
not  only  less  numerous  than  before,  but  are  of  shorter  duration.  Pris- 
oners who  were  feeble,  emaciated  and  languishing  on  arrival,  have 
acquired  in  a  short  time  all  the  external  signs  of  perfect  health.  Can 
any  one  doubt  any  longer  of  the  good  effects  of  the  system  on  those 
who  are  well,  when  it  aids  so  powerfully  in  restoring  the  health  of 
those  who  are  ill  ?  Out  of  658  men  and  166  women  received  in  the 
prison,  8  men  and  1  woman  have  been  put  under  treatment  for  men* 
tal  derangement,  but  each  one  of  them  had  shown  signs  of  insanity 
before  coming  to  the  prison,  and  experience  shows  that  the  system  of 
isolation,  with  its  attendant  visits,  instead  of  increasing,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  moderate  and  quiet  the  predisposition  to  mental  derange, 
ment.' " 

Mr.  Sumner's  letter  affords  clear  evidence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  and, 
what  is  better,  of  a  philanthropic  heart.  Pursuing  the  path  in  which 
Howard  walked, maybe  live  to  accomplish  like  noble  results. 


DR.  HARRIS  AND  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE, 

Dr.  Harris  has  written  to  us  complaining  that  the  etlitors   of  the 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in   the   May   number, 
have  done  him  injustice  in  their  strictures  on  his  paper  entitled,  **Pa' 
thology  and  Treatment  of  Fever,**     We  have  not  received  that  num^ 
her  of  the  New  Orleans  Journal,  and  are  not  informed  as  to  the   ex- 
lent  or  character  of  the  strictures,  except  as  adverted  to  in  the  leply  of 
Dr.  Harris.     What  he  particularly  complains  of  is,  that  the   editors 
accuse  him  of  **  inexperience  and  want  of  candor."     We  can  under- 
take to  say,  if  such  charges  have  been  preferred  against  Dr.  Harris, 
that  they  are  unjust.     Dr.  H.  has  been  engaged  in  ^e  practice   of 
medicine  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  in  that  time  has  seen  much 
of  those  diseases  which  abound  in  southern  latitudes.     In  respect  to 
candor,  no  one  who  has  known  him  ever  questioned  that,  however 
much  he  may  be  mistaken  in  his  views,  he  is  always  honest  in  the 
entertainment  and  expression  of  them.     For  the  rest,  differences  of 
opinion  among  physicians,  both  as  to  pathology  and  modes  of  prac- 
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tice,  must  prevail,  and  every  writer  who  submits  his  thoughts  to  the 
profession  may  make  up  his  mind  to  have  them  fully  and  freely  can- 
vassed. We  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  able 
and  impartial  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  would 
willingly  do  Dr.  Harris  injustice,  and  therefore  decline  publishing  his 
reply  to  their  notice  of  his  paper. 


CiNciUNATi,  May  22,  1847. 
7b  my  Colleagues: 

Gentlemen — I  returned  yesterday  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Convention  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  and  propose  to  give  you  a  short 
account  of  its  proceedings,  which  I  hope  may  reach  you  in  time  for  our 
next  number. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  held  in  the  month  of  Januaiy, 
1635,  the  next  in  the  same  month,  1838 ;  since  which  they  have  been  held 
annually  for  several  years  in  different  large  towns,  but  for  the  last  two  or 
three  in  Columbus,  where  by  common  consent  they  are  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued. Physicians  from  thirty  counties  of  the  State  were  present,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which  is  a  gain  on  any  previous  con- 
vention of  thirty  or  forty.  I  regret  that  the  physicians  of  Kentucky  have 
not  been  as  successful  in  this  mode  of  cultivating  the  profession  as  those  of 
Ohio.  The  Convention  of  1841  was  not  followed  by  any  other  in  the 
former,  but  since  that  time  six  have  been  held  in  the  latter  State.  Of  the 
great  utility  of  such  conventions  to  those  who  compose  them,  if  to  no 
others,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  when  the  time  may  come  that  they 
are  numerously  attended  by  the  physicians  of  every  State  in  the  Union, 
the  profession  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  advancing  in  aspiration 
and  intelligence  much  beyond  anything  we  have  as  yet  seen. 

At  the  late  Convention,  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Dawson  on  puerperal 
erysipelas,  by  Dr.  Bosrrier  on  the  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  of  children,  and 
on  certGun  injuries  of  the  brain,  by  Dr.  Howard  on  several  surgical  opera- 
tioiis,  and  by  Dr.  Carney  on  milksickness ;  which  papers  were  discussed  at 
considerable  length.  But  the  professional  exercises  of  the  Conventioo 
were  not  limited  to  these  heads.  The  appropriate  treatment  of  autumnal 
fever,  the  convulsions  of  children,  the  inhalation  of  lethean  gas  before  sur- 
gical operations,  and  trephining  in  epilepsy  from  injuries  of  the  cranium, 
were  introduced  as  topics  of  debate,  and  were  spoken  to  with  earnestness 
by  a  number  of  members.  Finally,  several  gendemen  verbally  communi- 
cated focts  on  diflferent  subjects,  among  which  were  gutta  serena  and  the 
CtBsarean  operation. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Convention  on  the 
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lethean  gas  in  surgical  operations,  and  another  on  the  propriety  of  blood- 
letting in  the  haemoptysis  attendant  on  phthisis 

Of  course  a  number  of  motions  were  made  and  some  papers  read  on  the 
subject  of  societies,  education,  institutions,  and  the  like.  Dr.  K.  Thomp- 
son's elaborate  paper  on  a  new  method  of  organizing  medical  schools,  both 
in  their  faculties  and  boards  of  trustees,  and  Dr.  Bcersler's  paper  on  kin- 
dred topics,  together  with  several  resolutions,  were  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Convention.  A  resolution  of  Dr. 
Schenck  for  changing  the  name  of  county  poor-houses  to  county  infirma- 
ries was  referred  to  a  committee  with  instructions  to  memorialize  the  Le- 
gislature. A  series  of  resolutions  transmitted  to  the  Convention  by  Dr. 
Kreider,  in  favor  of  a  reenactment  of  the  law  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physic,  were  referred  to  a  committee  with  instructions  to  petition  the 
General  Assembly  to  that  end.  Dr.  R.  Thompson  offered  a  resolution 
for  a  report  on  the  establishment  of  orphan  asylums,  which  was  also  re- 
ferred. Dr.  Landon  offered  a  resolution,  also  referred  to  a  committee,  to 
report  on  the  best  means  of  managing  lunatics  in  private  practice,  and  on 
the  establishment  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  A  memorial  from  Dr.  W. 
Judkins,  requesting  the  Convention  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  all  venders  of  patent  medicines  to  attach  to  them  a  statement  of 
their  composition,  was  referred  to  a  committee.  A  resolution  offered  by 
Dr.  Ball,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  State  poll  tax  on  physicians,  was  likewise 
referred.  Dr.  Butterfield,  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Convention  to 
the  late  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  made  a  verbal  report  of  its 
proceedings ;  after  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Tate,  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed requesting  the  faculties  of  the  medical  schools  of  Ohio  to  inform  the 
next  State  Convention  liow  far  they  have  adopted  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Convention. 

Invitations  as  usual  were  received  from  the  officers  of  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary, lunatic  asylum,  and  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mute,  to  visit  those 
institutions ;  but  the  time  (three  days)  allotted  for  the  session  of  the  Con- 
vention was  so  entirely  absorbed  by  its  business,  that  the  invitations  could 
not  be  complied  with.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  the  whole  of  them  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition — that  is,  are  not  only  well  conducted,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, abound  in  inmates. 

The  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Convention  will  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  I  hope  you  will  give  such  an  account  of  the  latter  as  may  be 

proper In  conclusion,  I  might  mention  that  on  the  second  night  of 

the  convention,  the  physicians  of  Columbus  gave  to  its  members  quite  a 
sumptuous  entertainment — a  hospitality  which  has  grown  into  a  fixed  habit 
with  them.  Thus  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  were  exercised  not  less  than  the 
seventh,  and  in  the  discussion  the  latter  did  not  send  forth  a  single  angry  op 
resentful  expression.  There  was  emulation  without  rivalry,  and  wit  with- 
out wine.  DAN.  DRAKE, 
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Gregory*s  case  of  poisoning,  333. 
Gun  cotton,  7,  521. 
Gunpowder,  535. 

Harris  on  fever,  128. 
Heart,  a  coagulum  in,  323. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  gums,  247. 
Hernia,  153,  321. 
Hernia  crural,  461. 
Homoeopathy  in  Germany,  260, 
Hooping  cough,  alkalies  in,  155. 
Hooping  cough,  ether  in,  524. 
Horsford  on  grains,  239. 
Hospitals  in  Paris,  232. 
Hydatids  uterine,  9. 
Hydatids  of  the  liver,  315. 
Hydrocele,  230,  466. 
Hydropathy,  38. 


Iodine  injections  in  hydrocele,  466* 
Iodide  of  potash  in  rheumatism,  11^ 
Iron  in  cachexia,  61. 
Iron,  sulphate  in  chlorosis,  317. 
Iron,  tannate  in  chlorosis,  6. 
Iron  with  quinine  in  fevers,  84. 

Jackson's  introductory,  91. 
Jobert  on  nit.  argent,  309. 
Jones's  ophthalmic  surgery,  346. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the 

blind,  361. 
Knee  joint,  disease  of,  248. 

Latham  on  the  chest,  407. 

Lethean  vapor,  276,  349. 

Light  on  the  growth  of  plants,  175. 

Lime  in  diarrhea,  170. 

Lime  oxalate  of,  437. 

Lithotomy  and  lithotrity.  62,  354. 

Louis's  case  of  consumption,  226. 

Marable's  case,  amenorrhea,  etc.  502 
Materia  Medica  by  Royle,  335. 
Maxillary  bone,  excision  of,  12. 
McClellan  Dr.  Geo.  death  of,  543. 
McCoy's  case  of  inversio  uteri,  16. 
Measles,  118. 
Medical  convention,  960, 364,  540. 

"  "  Ohio,  547. 

Medical  Soc.  N.  Y.  Transac.  518. 
Medico-legal  case,  404. 
Meigs's  cases  of  double  vagina,  81. 
Mercury  oxide  of  in  vomiting,  167. 
Mesmerism  in  surgery,  6. 
Monesia,  231. 
Morgue,  233. 

Mortality  in  army  and  navy,  168. 
Moxa,  6. 

Nelaton  on  cancer  of  the  bones,  317, 

369. 
Nervous  diseases,  520. 
Neuralgia  periodical,  17. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  309,  317. 
Nitric  acid  in  Bright's  disease,  108. 

CEsophagus  obliteration  of,  158. 

Ointment  mercurial  in  carbuncle,  224 

Orchitis,  1. 

Orfila,  94. 

Osborne  on  mur.  of  iron  in  gon.  92. 
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Osborne^s  cases  of  dropsy,  237. 

FSarker  Prof,  clinic,  498. 

Pere  la  Chaise,  1*34. 

Perineum,  infiltration  of  urine  in,  468 

Peritonitis,  497. 

Peyer's  glands  in  fevers,  534. 

Phillips  on  scrofula,  20. 

Philosophy  in  sport,  427 

Phlebitis,  380. 

Phrenology,  263. 

Phthisis,  Louis'  case  of,  226. 

Plagiarism,  523. 

Pneumonia,  196,  440,  442,  503. 

Poisoning  by  datura  stramonium,333 

Polypus  uteri.  198. 

Prison  discipline,  544. 

Quackery,  profits  of,  519. 
Quinine  in  rheumatism,  105. 

**    its  modus  operandi,  296. 

**    how  to  disguise  its  taste,  314 

**    action  of  on  spleen,  358. 

**     poisonous  action,  450. 

Revere  Prof,  death  of,  543. 
Rheumatism,  nit.  argent,  in,  307. 

**  quinine  in,  105. 

Robards  on  disease  of  army,  185. 
Roux  on  fungous  tumors,  110,  223, 

318. 
Royle's  Materia  Medica,  335. 
Rupture  of  the  bladder,  267. 

umbilical  cord,  529. 

vagina,  532. 
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Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  397, 
Sc^latina,  118. 
Scrofula,  20. 
Scruggs's  cases,  196. 
Sea-sickness,  330. 
Sea-serpent,  structure  of,  522. 
Skull,  fracture  of,  113. 
Smallpox,  229,  329. 
Sonmambulism,  156. 
Spleen,  quinine  on,  358. 
Statistics,  army  and  obstetrical,  80. 

**        miasmatic  fevers,  355. 
Strother  and  Mattingly's  case,  404. 
Strychnia  in  chorea,  222. 
Strychnia  in  tetanus,  501. 


Students  medical,  in  U.  States  and 

France,  84. 
Sugar  in  urine,  test  for,  466. 
Syphilis  tertiary,  501. 
Taylor's  case  of  neuralgia,  17. 
Tendo  Achillis,  division  of,  103. 
Thompson  Dr.  John,  death  of,  360. 
Thorn  on  sanguinaria,  397. 
Tobacco  in  toothache,  7.. 
Toothache,  7,  314,  455. 
Travis's  case  of  concussion  of  the 

brain,  18. 
Triplets,  recognised  by  sounds,  221. 

Umbilical  cord,  rupture  of,  528. 
University  of  Louisville,  176,  364. 

Virginia,  363.  • 
Urnine,  test  for  sugar  in,  466. 
Uteri  cereix,  excision  of,  160. 
Uterus,  flexions  and  engorgemeDt8,65 
Uterus,  inversion  of,  16 
Uterus,  ulceration  of  neck  of,  341. 

Vaccination,  248. 

Vagina,  bloody  vesicle  of,  367. 

''      double,  81. 

"      rupture  of,  532. 
Veins  varicose,  77. 
Velpeau  on  flexions  of  uterus,  65. 
on  inflammations,  225. 
on  orchitis,  1. 
Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  470. 
Vogel's  Pathological  Anatomy,  348. 
Vomiting  in  pregnancy,  mer.  in,  167 

Warren  Prof,  resignation  of,  366. 
Watson's  introductory,  273. 
Wendel's  report  of  cases,  497. 
Westcott's  introductory,  274. 
Western  schools,  178. 
White  swelling,  172. 
Wollaston  the  chemist,  170. 
Worcester  Prof,  death  of,  542. 

Xylodine,  68. 

Yandell  D.  W.'s  letters  from  Paris, 
1,  85,  93,  213,  308, 369, 400. 

Tandell  L.  P.'s  notice  of  (Grayson 
Springs,  142. 
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